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♦  King  John.]  Tbt  TroulUfme  Reign  of  Khtg  Jolm  vrn 
written  in  two  parts,  by  W.  Shakfpeare  and  W.  Rowley,  and 
printed  i6i  i.  cut  the  prefent  play  is  entirely  different,  and  in* 
finitely  fuperior  to  it.     Pope, 

The  edition  of  1611  has  no  mention  of  Rowley,  nor  in  the 
accoimt  of  Rowlev's  works  is  any  mention  made  of  his  conjundion 
with  Shakfpeare  m  any  play.  King  John  was  reprinted  in  two 
parts  in  1622.  The  firft  edition  that  I  have  found  of  this  play  in 
Its  prefent  form,  is  that  of  1623,  in  folio*  The  edition  of  159 1  I 
have  not  fecn.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  miftakes  when  he  {a;fs  there  is  no  mention  ia 
Rowley's  works  of  anv  conjunction  with  Shakfpeare.  The  Birth  of 
Merlin  is  afcribed  to  them  jointlv;  though  I  cannot  believe  Shak- 
fpeare had  any  thing  to  do  >vith  it.  Mr.  Capell  is  equally  mii^ 
taken  when  he  fays  (Pref.  p.  ic.)  that  Rowley  is  called  his  partner 
in  the  title-page  oiThe  Merry  ue*vil  of  Edmonton. 

There  muft  have  been  fome  tradition,  however  erroneous,  upon 
which  Mr.  Pope's  account  was  founded.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
Rowley  wrote  the  firft  King  Jobn\  and  when  Shakfpeare's  play 
was  called  for,  and  could  not  be  procured  from  the  players,  a 
pyatica>^>ookjel^r  reDrioted  the  old  one,  with  W.  %h.  in  the  titles 
page.     Farm^^. 

The  elder  play  of  King  John  was  firft  publiflied  in  i  C9 1 .  Shak- 
fpeare has  prefer\'ed  the  greateft  part  of  the  condud  of  it,  as  well 
as  fome  of  the  lines.  A  few  of  thefe  I  have  pointed  out,  and 
others  I  have  omitted  as  undeferving  notice.  The  number  of  quo* 
tations  from  Horace,  and  fimilar  fcraps  of  learning  fcattered  over 
this  motley  piece,  afcertain  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  fcholar. 
It  contains  likewife  a  quantity  of  rhyming  Latin,  and  ballad-metre; 
and  in  a  fcene  where  the  Baftard  is  jeprefented  as  plundering  a 
moiu^ftery,  there  are  ftrokes  of  humour,  which  feem,  from  their 
particular  turn,  to  have  been  moft  evidently  produced  by  another 
band  dian  that  of  our  author. 

Of  this  hiftorical  drama  there  is  a  fubfequent  edition  in  161 1, 
printed  for  John  Helmc,  whofe  name  appears  before  none  of  the 
genuine  pieces  of  Shakfpeare.  I  admitted  this  play  fome  years  ago 
as  our  author's  own,  among  the  twenty  which  I  publilhed  from  the 
old  editions ;  but  a  more  careful  penifal  of  it,  and  a  further  coiw 
virion  of  his  cirftom  of  borrrowing  plots,  fentiments,  &c.  difpofes 
me  to  recede  from  that  opinion.     Stbbvbns. 

A  play  entitled  The  troublefome  raigne  of  John  King  of  England, 
in  two  parts,  was  printed  in  1591,  without  the  writer's  name* 
It  was  written,  I  believe,  either  bv  Robert  Greene,  or  George 
teele;  and  certainly  preceded  this  of  our  author.  Mr.  Pope,  who 
is  very  inaccurate  in  matters  of  this  kind,  fays  that  the  former  was 
printed  in  i6ii,  as  written  by  W.  Shakfpeare  and  W.  Rowley^ 
I  ..  . 
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Bat  diis  b  not  true.  In  they^rd/r^  edition  of  this  old  play  iii  i6x  i, 
.fite  letters  H^.  Sb,  Wert  pot  into  the  title-pa^i  to  deceive  the  pu^- 
•  chtfftr,  and  to  lead  him  to  fuppofe  the  piece  was  Shakfpeare's  ^tf^ 
which  at  that  time  was  not  publiihed.— See  a  more  mintite  account 
of  this  fraud  in  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  Shak/peare's 
Plays,  Vol.  I.  Otnr  acrthor's  Kin^  John  Wii  written,  I  iraagine. 
In  1 596.  Hie  resKbns  on  whkh  this  opiiiioti  is  founded^  laaj  be 
found  in  that  SiTay*    Ma  lone. 

Though  thk  play  h^TC  the  title  of  The  Lifi  and  Death  af  King 
John,  yet  the  araon  of  it  begins  at  tlie  thirty- fourth  year  of  )m 
life ;  and  takes  in  only  fohie  tranfadions  of  his  reign  to  the  time 
of  his  demift,  being  ah  iiitetvd  6f  abont  feventedi  years. 

TH£a«ALli. 

Hall^  Holinfhed,  Stowe,  &c.  are  clofely  followed  ndt  only  ia 
the  condadiy  but  fometitnetf  in  the  very  expreffions  throdghotit  the 
foftowing  hiftofical  dramas;  viz.  Macleth,  this  play,  Richard  ih 
Henry  IF.  two  parts,  Henty  V.  Henry  VL  three  parts,  Richard  III. 
and  Hen^  VI  11. 

*«  A  booke  called  The  Hffhrie  rf  Lard  Faulmdridge,  itfiard 
Son  to  Richard  Cordelion,"  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Nor.  29, 
1 61 4;  but  I  have  never  met  with  it,  and  therefore  khow  nc^ 
whether  it  was  the  old  black  letter  hiftory,  or  a  play  on  the  bah 
fubjed.  For  the  original  K.  John,  fee  Six  old  Flajs  on  ivhith 
Shakfpeare  founded.  Sec*  publifhed  by  S.  Leacroft,  Charing-Crofs. 

Stbevbics. 

The  hyft^rie  of  Lord  Faulconbridg^,  Ac.  is  a  jjroft  narrative,  ift 
bl.  L  The  earHeft  edition  thitc  I  lu^re  6eft  of  it,  was  {Mnted  ii^ 
1 61 6. 

A  book  entitled  *•  Richard  Cur  dft  Lion/'  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  Books  in  i  C^S- 

A  play  called  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Cordelion,  was  written  by 
Robert  Wilfon,  Henry  Chctae,  Andiony  Mundy,  and  Michad 
Drayton^  and  firft  exUbited  in  the  year  1598*  See  The  tilfiwiad 
Account  of  the  Englf/b  Stage,  Vol.  II.     MilLOKS. 
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Persons  reprefented. 

King  John : 

Prince  Henry,  bis /on  i  afterwards  King  Henry  IIL 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Brctzgnc, /on  of  Geffrey,  late  Duke 

of  Bretagne,  the  elder  brother  of  King  John. 
William  Marefhall,  £^r/  ^  Pembroke. 
Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  EarlofEfftx,  Chief  Jufticiary 

of  England. 
William  Longfword,  £^r/^Salilbury.* 
Robert  Bigot,  Earl  ^Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 
Robert  Faulconbridge,y&»  ^*y/r  Robert  Faulcon- 

bridge : 
Philip  Faulconbridge,  bis  halfJ>rotber%  bajlard  /on 

to  K.  Richard  the  Firft. 
James  G\xxnty,/ervant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 
Peter  ^Pomfret,  a  Prophet. 

Philip,  King  o/Yrzncc. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Arch-duke  2/"  Auftria. 

Cardinal  Pahdulpho,  the  Pope*s  Legate. 

Melun,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatillon,  Amba/fador from^xzxitt  to  Kingjchn. 

Elinor,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  II.  and  mother  of 

King  John. 
Conftance,  mother  to  Arthur. 
Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphonfo  King  of  Caftile,  and 

nieee  to  King  John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  mother  to  the  bajlard,  and  Robert 

Faulconbridge. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of  Anglers,  Sheriff,  Heralds, 
Officers,  Sol  Hers,  Meffengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  England,  and  /ometimes  in 

France. 

*  .-^^^Salt/hfty.']  Son  to  King  Henry  II.  by  Rofan^ond  Clifibrd« 

Stisvbns* 
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KING      JOHN. 

ACTL        SCENE     I. 

Northampton.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  ^een  Elinor,  Pembroke,  Es* 
SEX,  Salisbury,  and  Others^  with  Chatillon. 

K.  John.  Now,  fay,  Chatillon,  what  would  France 

with  us  ? 
Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  fpeaks  the  king  of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,*  to  the  majefty. 
The  borrowed  majefty  of  England  here. 
Eli.  a  ftrange  beginning; — ^borrow'd  majefty! 
K.JoHN.  Silence,  good  mother;  hear  the embaffy. 


^  In  my  behaviour t"]  The  word  behaviour  feems  here  to  have  a 
fignification  that  I  have  never  foand  in  any  other  author.  Tht 
^'"g  of  France,  fays  the  envoy,  thus  /peaks  in  my  behaviour  to  the 
majefy  of  England  \  that  is,  the  Kine  of  France  fpeaks  in  the 
charaSier  which  I  here  afTume.  I  once  mought  that  thefe  two  lines, 
in  my  behaviour,  8cc,  had  been  uttered  by  the  ambaflador  as  part  of 
his  mafter's  meilage,  and  that  behaviour  had  meant  the  condud  of 
the  King  of  France  towards  the  King  of  England ;  but  the  am- 
baflador's  fpeech,  as  continued  after  the  interruption,  will  not 
admit  this  meaning.    Johnson. 

In  my  behaviour  means,  in  the  manner  that  /  nov)  do, 

M.  Mason. 

In  my  behaviour  means,  I  think,  in  the  words  and  adiion  that  I 
am  now  going  to  ufe.  So,  in  the  fifth  aft  of  this  play,  the  Baftard 
fays  to  the  French  king, 

*•  Now  hear  our  Engiilh  king, 

**  For  thu^  his  royalty  doth  fpeak  in  me.**    Malon5« 
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6  KING      JOHN. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceafed  hroth^r  GefFrcT*^  fon, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  moft  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  ifland,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poidtiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine : 
Defiring  thee  to  lay  afide  the  fword. 
Which  fways  ufurpingly  thefe  feveral  titles ; 
And  put  the  fame  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  fovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  difaliow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  *  of  fierce  and  bloody 
war. 
To  enforce  thefe  rights^  fo  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment ;  fo  anfwer  France.^ 


*  control^  Oppefi$im$9  from  cwtrolUr.     Joi|lf toir^ 

I  tbink  it  rather  means  conftrami  or  compuljkm.  So»  in  the  (econd 
ad  of  King  Henry  V.  when  Exeter  demands  of  the  Kine  of  France 
the  (urrender  oif  his  crown,  and  the  King  ^wcn— ^'  Or  elfe  what 
follows  ?"    Exeter  replies  : 

**  Bloody  coMftraint\  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
**  Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it." 
The  parages  are  exadly  fimilar.    M.  Mason* 

*  Here  ha<ve  *we  nuarfor  ivar^  and  blood  for  bhod^ 
Controlment  for  controlment  \  &c.]     King  John's  rec^tion  of 

Chatillon  not  a  little  refembles  that  which  Andrea  meets  with  from 
the  King  of  Portugal  in  the  firft  part  of  Jeronimo,  &c.  1605: 

••  And.  Thou  (halt  pav  tribute,  Portugal,  with  blood. 

**  BaL  Tribute  for  tribute  then ;  zxi^  foes  for  foeu 
"  jind.  1  bid  you  fudden  wars."    Steevens, 


Jeronimow2,%  exhibited  on  the  ftagc  before  the  year  15QO. 


ALONE, 


From  the  following  pai2age  in  Barpabie  Googe's  Cufido  con- 
quered ,  (dedicated  wiui  his  other  Poems,  in  May,  1562,  and 
printed  in  1565,)  Jeronymo  appears  to  have  been  written  earlier 
than  the  earheft  of  thefe  dates : 
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it  TNC?:   J  OH  n:  f 

Ctijr.  Then  cake  my  kiag^s  defiance  from  m^ 
mouthy 
The  furtheft  limit  cf  my  emba£y. 

iT.  JoHn,  Scaf  mine  to  him,  and  fo  depart  in 
peace : 
Be  diou  as  lightning '  in  the  eyes  of  France  s 
For  ere  thou  canft  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  canncm  Ihall  be  faeanl : 

c  ''  Muk  Ixfm  tbac  lhowe$  y^  Tragedies, 

"  Thync  o^rae  faaiylytr  freade^ 
•*  By  ^flhpjp  y*  Spaniard's  hawtjfftyU 
'*  InEnglyfh  verfc  is  pcnde^" 
B.  Googe  had  alreftcty  founded  the  prftiies  of  Pfaaer  and  Gad 
ootto^  av)d  ,is  bcfc  deijoantoig  <oo  the  loeiits  of  Kyd. 

It  IS  not  impo&ble  (though  Ferrex  and  Porrex  was  a^led  in 
1 561)  that  Hieronymo  might  have  been  the  firft  regular  tragedy  that 
mwcirf  en  on  SogUfli  d^cfe 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  B«  G.OQge^  io  ^^  foregoing  lines^ 
feems  to  ipeak  of  a  tragedy  *'  in  Englijh  verfe,"  as  a  novelty. 

Stbetens. 
^  ^  /^  as  lighttiing-r^l    The  fimiie  does  not  ftit  well :  the 
Joining  junieed  ii|i|>eaF$  hdh^  the  thunder  i$  heajd,   but  tte 
lightning  is  deftrudive  and  the  thunder  innocent.    Joh  nson. 

The  allufion  mav  notwithftanding  be  very  proper  fo  far  as 
Shakl^are  had  appUed  it,  i.  e.  merely  to  iht  fwifisse/s  of  the 
iigbtmisig,  and  it»  preceding  and  foretelling  the  tbussder.  But  there 
is  Ibme  reafon  to  believe  diat  thunder  was  not  thought  to  be  inno^ 
•cent  ia  our  aufhof 's  time,  as  we  elfewhcre  learn  fcom  kimfelf.  See 
King  Lear,  AA  III.  fc,  ii.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  II.  fc.  r, 
Jmitu  C^Jar,  Aft  I.  fc.  ui.  and  iliU  more  declfively  in  Meafurefor 
.Heafsnt,  Aft  II.  fc.  tt.  This  old  fuperilition  is  ftili  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.     Ritson. 

King  John  does  not  allude  to  the  deftruftive  pow«rs  either  of 
^ndcr  or  lightning;  be  only  means  to  fa^,  that  Chatillon  Aall 
mear  to  the  eyes  of  the  French  like  lishtmng,  which  fhows  that 
caunder  is  approaching :  and  the  thunder  he  alludes  to  is  chat  of 
his  cannon,     Johnfon  alfo  forgets,    that   though  philofopliically 
^^king,  the  deftruftive  power  is  in  the  lightning,  it  has  generally 
in  poetry  been  attributed  to  the  thunder.    So,  Lear  fays : 
"  You  fulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
**  Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-clcavine  thunderbolts^ 
•*  Singe  my  white  head!"    M.  Mason. 
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8  K  I  N  G      J  O  H  N. 

So,  hence !  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  fuUen  prefage*  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduift  let  him  have ; — 
Pembroke,  look  to't :  Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 
Elx.  What  now,  my  fon?  have  I  not  ever  laid. 
How  that  ambitious  Conftance  wcmld  not  ceafe^ 
Till  Ihe  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  fon  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  eafy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  manage '  of  two  king|d6ms  muft 
With  fearful  bloody  imie  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  ftrong  poffeflion,  and  our  right, 
for  us. 

Eli.  Your  ftrong  poflcflion,  much  more  than 
your  right ; 
Or  elfe  it  muft  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So  much  my  confcience  whifpers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  ftiall  hear. 


^ MLtn  pre/age — ]  By  the  epithetySyZ/^«,  which  cannot  be 

applied  to  a  trumpet,  it  is  plain  that  our  author's  imagination  had 
now  fug^jefted  a  new  idea.  It  is  as  if  he  had  faid»  be  a  trumpet  to 
alarm  with  our  invafion,  be  a  bird  of  ///  omen  to  croak  out  the 
prognoftick  of  your  own  ruin.    Johnson. 

I  do  not  fee  why  the  epithet  fullen  may  not  be  applied  to  a 
trumpet^  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  a  hell.  In  our  author's 
Henry  IF.  P.  II.  we  find 

**  Sounds  ever  after  as  ^fuUen  belt — •"    Malokb. 
That  here  are  two  ideas,  is  evident;  but  the  fecond  of  them  has 
not  been  luckily  explained.     The  fullen  pre/age  of  your  own  Jeca^, 
means,  the  iifmal  paffing  bell,  that  announces  your  otvn  approaching 
diffolution.     Stebvens. 

7  the  manage  ^^   i.  e.  condudl,  adminiftration.     So,  in 

K.Richard  II: 

«» for  the  rebels 

•*  Expedient  manage  muft  be  made,  my  liege." 

Stbivbns. 
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KING      JOHN. 


Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonlhire,  who  whif^ 
pers  Essex.* 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  ftrangeft  contro- 
verfy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  c*er  I  heard :  Shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —  [^Exil  Sheriff. 
Our  abbies,  and  our  priories,  ihall  pay 

Reenter  Sheriff,   with  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
and  Philip,  his  baft  at d  brother."^ 

This  expedition's  charge. — What  men  are  you  ? 

•  Etiter  the  fietjff  of  Northamptot^ire,  &c.]  This  ftagc  diredion 
I  have  taken  from  the  old  quarto.    Steevbns. 

9 and  Philip,  his  haftard  brother^  ]  Though  Shakfpeare  adopt- 
ed this  charader  of  Philip  Faulconbridge  from  the  old  play,  it  is 
not  improper  to  mention  that  it  is  compounded  of  two  diftind 


Matthew  Paris  fays: — **  Sub  illius  temporis  curriculo,  Falcafius 
de  Brente^  Neufterienfis/  et  ipurius  ex  parte  matris,  atque  Baftardus, 
ooi  in  vili  jumento  manticato  ad  Regis  paulo  ante  clientelam 
defeenderat/'  &c. 

Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Hiflory  of  the  Monks  of  St,  Albans ,  calls  him 
Falco^  but  in  his  General  Hsftoty,  Falcafiiu  de  Brente,  as  above. 

Holinlhed  fays,  "  That  Richard  I.  had  a  natural  fon  named 
Philip,  who  in  the  year  following  killed  the  Vifcount  De  Limoges 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father."    Stbbvbns. 

Perfasps  the  following  paflage  in  the  Continuation  of  Harding's 
Chronick,  i543>  fol*  24,  b.  ad  ann.  1472,  induced  the  author  of 
the  old  play  to  affix  the  name  of  Faulconbridge  to  King  Richard's 
natural  fon,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  our  hiftories  by  the  name 

of  Philip:  ** one  Faulconbridge,  therle  of  Kent,  his  baftarde, 

a  ftoute-harted  man." 

-  Who  the  mother  of  Philip  was,  is  not  afcertained.  It  is  faid 
that  (he  was  a  lady  of  Poid^ou,  and  that  King  Richard  beftowed 
upon  her  fon  a  lordlhip  in  that  province. 
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IP  KING      JOHN: 

Bjsr.  Your  feithfiil  fubjed  I,  a  gentleman^ 
Born  \n  NorUwmptonftuw  $  and  leldeft  foR^ 
As  I  fuppofe,  to  Roiierc  Faylconbridgc ; 
A  foldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Cflewr-de^iofi  knighted  in  die  fieWf    . 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Rom.  The  fon  and  heir  to  that  famf  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

jr.  yoHN.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  fcems. 

Bjsr.  Moft  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king, 
Th*t  is  well  knowni  ^nd,  as  I  think,  one  father; 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother ; 
Of  that  J  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may/ 

Elj.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  doll  Ihamc 
thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

BjiST'  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reafon  for  it  5 
Tlut  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 

In  exp^diaf  the  chaxa^r  of  the  Baftard,  Shakipeare  foems  lo 
have  pjoceeded  on  the  following  flight  hint  in  the  anginal  plaf : 
*'  Next  them,  a  baftaid  of  the  king^s  deoeas'd, 
<*  J  hardU'wildrbiodf  rm^ ^  and  n)tmmtutsm*    Malomi« 

•  But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o*er  to  heaven  i  ana  to  my  mother  \ 
Of  that  I  doubt  t  as  all  nuns  children  may,]    The  re(cmb!ance 
t)etweeB  this  fentimcnt,  and  that  of  Telemacnus  in  the  firft  Book 
of  the  Odyjey,  18  apparent.    The  paflage  is  chn»  tranflated  hj 
Chapman: 

<*  My  mother,  certaine,  fayes  I  am  his  fonne; 
*'  I  know  not ;  nor  was  ever  finply  knowae, 
**  By  any  child,  the  fure  truth  ot  his  fire." 
Mr.  Pope  has  obierved  that  the  like  fentiment  is  fovnd  in  Euripides  ^ 
Memmder,  and  Arifiotle^    Shakfpeare  exprefles  the  ftme  doubt  in 
fcveral  of  his  other  plays.    Stes  ve  ns« 
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K  I  N  <?      J  O  H  N,  ,^ 

At  Icaft  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year  : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother'^  honour,  and  my  land! 

K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow : — Why,  being 
younger  born. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance? 

B4sr.  I  know  not  why,  e^ccept  to  get  the  land* 
But  once  he  flanderM  me  with  baftardy : 
But  whe'r  ^  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no, 
That  ftill  I  lay  upon  mv  mother's  head  ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  oegot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourfelf. 
If  old  fir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  fon  like  him; — 

0  old  fir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 
us  here ! 

Elu  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-dc-lion's  face,* 


>  Bm  whe'r~]     fVhe*r  fer  ^whether.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of 
Erro^: 

**  Good  fir,  fiiy  tvbir  you'll  anfwer  me,  or  no." 

Stbbvbk«« 
4  He  bath  a  tridc  of  Caur-de^lhrt's  face,"]  The  tricky  or  trkhng^ 
is  Ac  fame  is  the  tiaetng  of  a  drawing,  meaning  that  peculiarity 
•f  face  which  may  be  itifficiently  (hown  by  the  flighteft  outline. 
This  cxpreffion  is  ufed  by  Heywood  and  Rowley  in  their  comedy 
c^led  Fortune  hy  Land  and  Sea  :  **  Her  face,  the  trick  of  her  eye^ 
her  leer."  The  following  paffage  in  Ben  Jonfon's  E*ver^  Man  out 
of  his  Humour^  proves  the  phrafe  to  be  borrowed  from  delineation  : 

"  You  can  blazon  the  reft,  Signior? 

**  O  ay,  I  have  it  in  writing  here  o'purpofe ;  it  coft  me  two 
(hillings  the  tricking.**    So  again,  in  Cynthia* s  Revels: 

"  the  pardb-buckets  with  his  name  at  length  trick* d  upon 

them."    Steevbns. 

By  a  trirkf  in  this  place,  is  meant  fome  peculiarity  of  look  or 
motion.  So,  Helen,  in  All's  well  that  ends  <well,  fays,  fpeaking  of 
Bertram: 
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12  KING      JOHN. 

The  accent  of  his  tongue  afFedeth  him : 
Do  you  not  read  fome  tokens  of  my  fon 
In  the  large  compofition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.,  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  partsi 

And  finds  them  perfedt  Richard. Sirrah,  fpeakt 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bjsr.  Becaufe  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father ; 
With  that  half-face  ^  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-faced  grqat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

" 'Twaa  pretty,  though  a  plague, 

*'  To  fee  him  every  hour;  to  fit  and  draw 
*•  His  arched  brows,  &c. 
'*  In  our  heart's  table ;  heart  too  capable 
«*  Of  every  line  aud  trick  of  his  fweet  favour.** 
And  Glofter,  in  a.  Lear  fays, 

•*  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  renacmber/*  M.  Mason. 

Our  author  often  ufes  this  phraie,  and  generally  in  the  fenfe  of 
a  peculiar  air  or  call  of  countenance  or  feature.  So,  in  K»  Henry  VI. 
Part  I:  •*  That  thou  art  mv  fon,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word, 
partly  my  own  opinion;  out  chiefly  a  vilmnous  trick  of  thine 
eye, ."    Ma  LONE. 

♦  With  that  half- face — ]  The  old  copy — ^with  half  that  face. 
But  why  with  half  that  &ce?  There  is  no  queftion  but  the  poet 
wrote,  as  I  have  reftored  the  text:  With  that  half-face 
Mr.  Pope,  perhaps,  will  be  angry  with  me  for  difcovering  an 
anachronifm  of  our  poet's  in  the  next  line,  where  he  alludes  to 
a  coin  not  ilruck  till  the  year  1 504,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VII.  viz.  a  groat,  which,  as  wdl  as  the  half  groat,  bore  but  half 
faces  imprefled.  Vide  Stonve's  Survey  of  London ^  p.  47.  Holijf/bed, 
Camden's  Remains^  &c.  The  poet  fneers  at  the  meagre  iharp 
vifage  of  the  elder  brother,  by  comparing  him  to  a  filver  groat, 
that  bore  the  Kine's  face  in  prome,  U>  (howed  but  halt  the 
face:  the  groats  0?  all  our  Kings  of  England,  and  indeed  all 
their  other  coins  of  filver,  one  or  two  only  excepted,  had  a  full 
face  crowned;  till  Henry  VII.  at  the  time  above  mentioned, 
coined  groats  and  half-groats,  as  alfo  fome  (hillings,  with  half 
faces,  I.  e.  faces  in  profile,  as  all  our  coin  has  now.  The  firft 
groats  of  King  Henry  VIII.  were  like  thofe  of  his  father;  though 
afterwards  he  returned  to  the  broad  faces  again.  Thefe  groats, 
with  the  impreffion  in  profile,  are  undoubtc^y  here  alluded  to: 
though,  as  I  faid,  the  poet  is  knowinely  guilty  of  an  anachronifm 
in  it:  for  in  the  time  of  King  John  uiere  were  no  groats  at  all; 
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Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much ; — 

Bjsr.  Well,  fir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land ; 
Your  tale  muft  be,  how  he  fcmploy'd  my  mother*- 

Rob.  And  once  defpatch'd  him  in  an  embafly 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time : 
The  advantage  of  his  abfence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  fojourn'd  at  my  father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  fhame  to  fpeak : 
But  truth  is  truth ;  large  lengths  of  feas  and  fhores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  fpeak  himfelf,) 
When  this  fame  lufty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death,^ 
That  this,  my  mother's  fon,  was  none  of  his ; 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  courfe  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him : 
And,  if  Ihe  did  play  falfe,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  hulbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother. 
Who,  as  you  fay,  took  pains  to  get  this  fon, 

thef  beinfi;  firil,  as  far  as  appears,  coined  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  lU.    Theobald. 

The  fame  contemptuoas  alluiion  occurs  in  The  Downfall  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Huntington y  1 60 1 : 

"  YoD  half 'fac'd  groat,  you  thick-cheek'd  chitty-fece." 
Again ,  in  Wfiriomaftix,  1 6 1  o :  v 

*'  >^hilft  I  behold  yon  i&<7^^f*</ minion.*'    Steevens. 

$ took  it,  on  his  death ^   i.  e.  entertained  it  as  his  fixed 

opinion,  when  he  was  dying.     So,  in  Hamlet: 

«  this,  I  take  it, 

*'  Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations/'    Stbbvbns, 
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•f^ad  6f  your  father  claimed  this  fon  fef  hi^? 
In  fotJth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  hav^  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow^  from  all  the  world  j 
In  footh,  he  might  s  then,  if  he  w^re  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him  j  not  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refufe  him :  This  concludes,^-^ 
My  mother's  fon  did  get  your  father's  licir; 
Your  father's  heir  muft  have  your  father's  hmd. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  hi  tif  no  fotce^ 
To  difpoflefs  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  ho  more  force  to  difpoffefs  me,  fir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.  Whether  hadft  thou  rather, — be  a  l^aulcon^ 
bridge. 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land  j 
Or  the  reputed  fon  of  Coeur-dc-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  prefence,and  no  land  befide?^ 

BjsT.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  ihape. 
And  1  had  his,  fir  Robert  his^  like  him;^ 


^  Thtt  cMcUkitt,]  This  it  a  detifine  argument.  As  yoor  father^ 
if  he  liked  him,  covld  not  have  been  forced  to  rcfign  him,  fo  not 
liking  hilt),  he  i^  not  at  liberty  to  rejeA  him.     Johnson* 

^  Lofd  of  ttij  prcfcnec,  and  nb  land  befide  ^]  Lord  of  thypre/ence 
roeaA»i  rtaftcf  of  diat  dJgnky  attd  gftodctr  of  appearance  tha< 
vfmy  fiffficiemly  ctiftiAgtrifh  tbi^  fiom  the  vtilgar,  without  the  help 
of  fortune* 

Lord  of  his  preftnce  apparently  fignifies,  great  in  his  onjon  perfim, 
and  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  King  John  in  one  of  the  following  fcenes« 

Johnson. 

7  And  I  had  bis,  Jtr  Robert  \i\%^  like  him  (\  This  b  obfcore  and 
ill  exprefled.  The  meaning  is — If  I  had  bit  Jhafe»  Jir  Robert' s^^ 
as  he  has. 

Sir  Robert  hit,  for  Sir  Robert's,  is  agreeable  to  the  t)ra6llce  of 
that  time,  when  the  'j  added  to  the  nominative  was  believed,  1  ' 
think  erroneoufly,  to  be  a  contra^on  of  his.    So,  Donne : 

**  Who  now  lives  to  age, 

"  Pit  to  be  caird  Meihufalem  his  page?"    Johkson.. 

This  ought  to  be  printed : 
Sir  Robert  bis,  like  him* 
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And  If  my  leg$  #€re  tw^  Tiicli  tidifift^rdd^^ 
My  dXtM  iiich  edikim  ftiilf^di  my  ^e  fo  thln^ 
That  in  mine  ear  I  ditfft  Adi  ftick  a  rofe. 
Left  men  fhoufd  fty,  Look^  whei^  threc^faithingl 
gpesl" 

//irx  accor^Bi^  10  a  tAiSttktm  notica  focdierly  itemed,  beitg  tie 
fign  of  the  gemtive  aale«  As  the  toxt  before  ftood  theie  was  t 
double  genitive.     Malonb. 

*  myfhcefi  thin  9 

That  itt  mine  car  /  durft  notftick  a  rofey 

Left  menjhouldfay^  Looi,  'where  three-farthiiigs  goes/]  In  this 
veiy  obfcure  paiTage  oar  poet  is  anticipating  the  date  of*  another 
com ;  humoroafly  fo  rally  a  thin  facCi  eclipfed,  as  it  wcsbc,  by  a 
fell  biov^a  ro/e*  We  muft  obferve,  to  etplain  this  alkriioni  that 
Qljecn  Elizabeth  was  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  only  prince,  who 
joined  iri  England  tfaree-half-peace,  and  three-farthing  pieces«  She 
coined  (hillings,  fix-pences,  groats,  three-penccj,  two-peaces,  three- 
£atf-pence,  pence,  tlvee-farthings*  ano  halfpence.  And  thefti 
pieces  all  had  her  head,  and  were  alternately  with  the  ro/e  behind, 
and  withoBt  the  rqfe^    Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  not  mentioned  a  nntcrial  circnmftaiice  rel^ 
rife  to  theie  thi^ee-fiirthiag  pieces,  on  which  the  propriety  of  the 
aliufion  in  fome  nfeafBf<»  depends  f  viz.  that  they  were  aiade  of 
fiher ,  aad  confe^uently  extf^mely  /h/ft.  From  their  thinoeAi  d^rf 
were  very  liable  to  be  cracked.  Hence  fi^n  Jonfon,  in  his  Ewty 
M4UI  iti  hi*  Humour,  iayB,  •*  He  values  mc  at  sr  crack* d  threes 
farthings.'*     Maloni. 

So,  in  The  Shoemaker* s  Holhk^,  &C4  1610  : 

*•  Here's  a  three-pens^  piece  for  thy  tidings.'* 

*^  Firk*  'Tis  but  three^hatf-pence  I  think:  yes,  'tis  dtfee-pence> 
1  fmell  the  rofe^*  *     S-r  b  e v  b  n  s. 

The  ftickine  r&f$s  aboopi  tbem*  wa«  tien  atf^  the  conrt^fiifhioii,  a$ 
appears  fironv  vcm  parikge  of  the  Confeffiose  Qnh^iique  dm  S.  de  Sancy, 
L.  U.  0.  i :  •*  Je  ky  ay  sipgns  a  mettre  de»  rafts  par  fms  les  cohss/* 
u  e.  in  e^ery  phee  ahoat  him^  fays  the  (peaker,  of  one  ta  whom  he 
had  taught  all  the  court-fafliioiis,     War^urtobt. 

Thff  Tdjh  Ifnck  in  flie  ea»,.  were,  I  bdirve,  only  refes  cdmpofed 
of  ribbalifc*   In  Modioli's  Whmym  njaikU  is  the  following  paffage : 

•*  Dlipaczo  the  elder  brother,  the  fool,  he  that  bought  the  half- 
ftany  ribhassd^  rearing  it  in  his  ^irr/'  &e. 

Again,  in  J5<wpr  Man  out  tf  hisHttrnmr:  '»  — •^This  rihhatsi 
it  my  eor^  «f  fo."  Agaia,  in  Le^e  atrd  Homssr^  by  Sir  W* 
D'Avenant,  1649: 
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And,  to  his  fhape»  were  heir  to  all  this  land,* 
'Would  I  might  never  ftir  from  off  this  place^ 
I*d  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face; 
I  would  not  be  fir  Nob  in  any  cafe.* 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well;    Wilt  thou    forfakc  thy 
fortune. 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  foldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

BAsr.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance : 

•*  A  lock  on  the  left  fide,  (a  rardy  hung 
"  With  ribbanding;*  &C. 
I  think  I  remember,  among  Vandyck's  pdures  in  the  Doke  of 
Qaeen(bury'8  colle^on  at  Ambrolburjr,  to  have  feen  one,  with 
the  lock  neareft  the  ear  ornamented  with  ribbands  which  termi^ 
nate  in  rofis;  and  Barton,  in  his  Anatony  nf  MeUtncholy^  (ays, 
*«  that  it  was  once  the  falhion  to  fticK  rtdlflo'wers  in  the  ear." 

At  Kirtline,  in  Cambridgefliire,  the  ma^puficent  refidence  of 
the  firft  Lord  North,  there  is  a  juvenile  portrait  (fuppofed  to  be  of 
Queen  Elizabeth)  with  a  red  r^  flicking  ht  her  ear.   Stbbvbns. 
Marfton  in  his  Satires,  1 598,  alludes  to  this  fidhion  as  fantaftical : 
**  i?/W<7«^ifi///iir/,  Grenada  nethcT-ftocks." 
And  from  the  epigrams  of  Sir  John  Davies,  printed  at  Middle- 
burgh,  about  I C98,  it  appears  that  fome  men  of  gallantry  in  our 
author's  time  inflbred  their  ears  to  be  bored,    mi  wore  their 
miftrefs's  filken  Ihoe-ftrings  in  them.     MALONe. 

9  And,  to  hisjhape,  were  hetr  to  all  this  land,]  There  is  no  noun 
to  which  *were  can  belon?,  unlefs  the  perfonal  pronoun  in  the  line 
laft  but  one  be  underftood  here.    I  fulpedl  that  our  author  wrote — 

And  though  hisjhape  nvere  heir  to  all  this  land, — 
Thus  the  fentence  proceeds  in  one  uniform  tenour.    Madam,  an  if 
mj  brother  had  myfiape,  and  I  had  his — and  \{my  legs  tvere,  &c.— 
and  though  hisjhape  «were  heir,  &c.  /  fwotdd grve — •     Malomb* 

The  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  "  To  his  fhape"  means  in  ad- 
dition to  it.     So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

"  The  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  fldlful  to  their  ftrength, 
•*  Fierce  to  their  fkill,  and  to  their  fiercencfs  valiant," 

Stbbvens. 

*  I  loould  not  be  fir  Nob  — ]   Sir  }fob  is  ufed  conteraptuoufly  for 

Sir  Robert.    The  old  copy  reads — //  would  not  be — .    The  cor- 

redion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    I  am  not 

fure  that  it  is  neceifary.    Maloke, 
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Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
Yet  fell  your  face  for  fivcpence,  and  'tis  dear.— 
Madam^  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death.' 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thi- 
ther. 
Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way* 
K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege  5  fo  is  my  name  begun; 
Philip,  good  old  fir  Robert's  wife's  eldeft  fon. 

K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whofe 
form  thou  bear'ft : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arife  more  great;* 
Arife  fir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.* 

Bast.  Brother  by  the  mother's  fide,  give  mc 
your  hand ; 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land  :— 
Now  blefled  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  fir  Robert  was  away* 

'  unto  the  death.']  This  expreflion  (a  Gallicifm, — itamort) 

is  common  among  our  ancient  writers*    Stbbvbns. 

^ but  zrife  more  great{\    The  old  copy  reads  only — rifem 

Mr.  Malone  conceives  this  to  be  the  trae  reading,  and  that  **  man 
is  here  ufcd  as  a  diffyllable."  I  do  not  fupprefs  this  opinion, 
though  I  cannot  concur  in  it.    Steevens.  . 

^  Arife  fir  Richard ^  and  Flantagenet.]  It  is  a  common  opinion, 
that  Flantagenet  was  the  fumame  of  the  royal  hoafe  of  £ngland, 
fiom  the  time  of  King  Henry  II. ;  but  it  is,  as  Camden  obfervet 
in  his  Remaines,  1614,  a  popular  miftake.  Flantaeenet  was  not  a 
family  name,  but  a  nick*name,  by  which  a  grandum  of  Geffrey, 
the  firft  Earl  of  Anjou  was  diftinguilhed,  from  his  wearing  a  broom- 
ftalk  in  his  bonnet.  But  this  name  was  never  borne  either  by  the 
firft  Earl  of  Anjou,  or  bv  King  Henry  II.  the  fon  of  that  Earl  by 
the  Emprefs  Maude;  he  being  always  called  Henry  Fitx-Empre/si 
his  fon,  Richard  Cceur-de-Iioni  and  the  prince  who  is  exhibited  in 
the  play  before  us,  ]ohn/anS'terre,  or  lack-land.    Malon^ • 

Vol.  VIII.  C 
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Eli.  The  very  fpirit  of  PUintagcnet  !-^ 
I  iim  thy  grandaxne,  Richard ;  csul  mc  io. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance^  but  not  by  trudi; 
What  though  ? ' 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,' 

In  at  the  window,  or  elfe  o'er  the  hatch : ' 
Who  dares  not  ftir  by  day,  mull  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch: 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  ftill  H^ell  fhot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

'  Madam,  by  chance^  but  noi  fy  truth:  What  though  f\  I  am 
your  grandfoix*  m^dam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  honefh  \ — ^what 
then?  Johnson. 

•  Something  about ,  a  little  from  the  right,  &c.]  This  fpccch, 
compo&d  of  aUufive  and  proverbial  fentences,  is  pbfcure.  /  am, 
fays  the  fpritely  knight,  your  grand/on,  a  little  irregularly,  but 
every  man  cannot  get  what  he  wifties  the  legal  way.  He  that 
dares  not  go  about  his  defigns^^y  day,  muft  mmke  his  motkmi  in  the 
night',  he,  to  whom  Ac  door  is  fliut,  VivSt  clkib  the  ivindow,  or 
leap  the  hatch.  This,  however,  fljaU  not  deprcfs  me;  for  the 
world  never  enquires  how  any  man  got  what  he  is  known  to  pof- 
fefs,  but  allows  that  to  haw  is  to  ha*ve,  however  it  was  caught,  and 
that  be  tuho  *wiaj,  Jhct  well,  whatever  was  hie  (kill,  whether  the 
arrow  tell  near  the  maxk,  or  far  oJ"it.    Johnson. 

9  Juatthe  wndow,  &c.]  Thcfe  cxpreffions  mean,  to  be  bom 
cut  ofivedloci.     So,  in  The  Famly  of  Love,  1 608  : 

«  Woe  worth  the  time  that  ever  I  gave  fuck  to  a  child  that 
came  in  at  the  nvindow  /" 

So,  in  Northtvard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607  :  ^  ^ 

«  kindred  that  comes  in  o*er  the  hatch,  and  failing  to 

Weftminftcr,"  Sec. 

Such  another  phrafe  occurs  in  An^  Thing  for  a  quiet  life: 

«•  then  you  Keep  children  in  the  name  of  your  own,  which 

(he  fufpefts  came  not  in  at  the  right  door.*'    Again,  in  The  Witches 

of  Lancajhire,  bv  Heywood  and  Broome,  1634;  " It  appears 

then  by  your  <6fcourfe  that  you  came  in  at  the  nmndxrw.^  — **  I 
would  not  have  you  think  I  fcorn  my  grannam's  cat  to  leap  oner 
the  hatch:*  Again:  "  —to  cfcape  the  do«  hath  leaped  in  at  a 
<windonjo." — «*  'Tis  thought  you  came  into  tie  nvorld  that  njsay,-^ 
bccaufe  you  arc  a  baftard."    Stbivens. 
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JT,  JoBN.   Go,  Faukonbrldge ;  now  liaft  thou 
thy  defire, 
A  landlefs  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'fquire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard ;  we  muft  fpeed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu^  Good  fortunecome  to  thee! 
For  thou  waft  got  i*the  way  of  honefty. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Baftard. 
A  foot  of  honour*  better  than  I  was; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worfe. 

Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady : 

Good  den^  fir  Richard^ — God-a^mercy^^  fellow ; — 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  cdl  him  Peter : 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names; 
'Tis  too  refpedlivc,  and  too  fociable. 
For  your  converfion.*    .Now  your  traveller,^ — 

*  A  foot  of  hrnour — ]  kftef^unpas.    Johnson, 

3  Good  den,']  i.  c.  a  good  evening.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 
**  Gbd  yt good  dem,  fiur  gentlewoman/'    Steiven-6. 

4 Jir  Richard,]     Thus  the  old  copy,    and  rightly.     In 

Aft  IV.  Salifbury  calls  him  Sir  Richard,  and  the  King  has  juft 
knighted  him  by  that  name.  The  modem  editors  arbitrarily  read. 
Sir  Robert,     Faulconbridge  is  now  entertaining  himfelf  with  ideas 

of  greatnefs,  fuggefted  by  his  recent  knighthood. Good  den, 

Jir  Richard,  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  falutation  of  a  vaflTal,  God-a* 
mercy 9  felirw,  his  own  fupercilious  reply  to  it.     Steevens. 

*  *Tis  too  refpeftive,  and  too  fociable. 

For  your  converfion.]  ReJpeSive  is  refpeSful,  formal*  So,  in 
The  Cafe  is  Altered,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1609:  **  I  pray  you,  fir;  you 
arc  too  refpe&inje  in  good  faidi." 

Again,  in  the  old  comedy  called  Michaelmas  Term,  1 607 :  **  -Seem 
re/peSeve,  to  make  his  pride  fwell  like  a  toad  with  dew."  Again, 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Aft  V : 

**  You  Ihould  have  been  refpeSeve,'*  &c. 

For  your  converfion,  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  and  may  be 
right.  It  feems  to  mean,  his  late  chai^  of  condition  from  a  private 
gentleman  to  a  knight.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope,  without  neceflity,  reads — for  your  cmrverfing.  Our 
author  has  here^  I  think,  ufed  a  licence  of  phrafeology  that  he 
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He  and  his  tooth-pick'  at  my  worfliip*^  mtfs ;• 

often  takes.  The  Baftard  has  jail  faid,  that ''  new-made  honour 
doth  forget  men's  names;"  and  he  proceeds  as  if  he  had  fiud, 
**  docs  not  remember  men's  names^"     To  remember  the  name  of 

an  inferior ^  he  adds,  has  too  much  of  the  refpeft  which  is  paid  to 
jfuperiorsy  and  of  the  Ibdal  and  friendly  familiarity  of  equals,  for 
your  converjion, — for  your  prefent  condition,  now  comnrted  from 
the  fituation  of  a  common  man  to  the  rank  of  a  knight. 

Malonb* 

* "Nvwyaur  traveller,]    It  is  faid  in  AWs  <well  that  ends 

nvell^  that  '*  a  traveller  is  a  good  thing  after  dinner/'  In  that  age 
of  newly  excited  curiofity,  one  of  the  entertainments  at  great  tablet 
feems  to  have  been  the  difcourfe  of  a  traveller.     Joh  nson. 

So,  in  The  partyng  of  Frendes^  a  Copy  of  Verfcs  fubjoincd  to 
Tho.  Churchyard's  Fraife  and  Reporte  of  Maifier  Martyne  Fot" 
hoijbtr's  Voyage  to  Met  a  Incognita  ^  &c.  1 578 : 

*'  and  all  the  parifh  throw 

"  At  church  or  market,  in  fome  fort,  will  talke  of  trav*lar 
now."    Stbbvens, 
'7  He  and  bis  tooth-pick  — ]  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  to 
pick  the  tooth,  and  wear  a  piqued  beard,  were,  in  that  time,  marks  of 
a  man  affeding  foreign  fafhions.     Johnson. 

Among  Gafcoignc's  poems  I  find  one  enritled,  Councell  gfveu 
to  M<iifter  Bartho/omenv  IVithipoU  a  little  before  his  latter  Journey  to 
Geane,  1 572.  The  following  lines  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to 
the  reader  who  is  curious  enough  to  enquire  aoout  the  fafhionable 
follies  inrported  in  that  age : 

*«  Now,  fir,  if  1  (hall  fee  your  mailerihip 

*'  Come  home  diiguis'd,  and  clad  in  quaint  array;— 

*'  As  with  a  pike-tooth  byting  on  your  lippe; 

•*  Your  brave  muftachios  turn'd  the  Turkie  way; 

•*  A  coptankt  hat  made  on  a  Flemifh  blocke; 

**  A  night-gowne  cloake  down  trayling  to  your  toes* 

«*  A  flender  flop  clofe  couched  to  vour  dock; 

««  A  curtolde  flipper,,  and  a  fhort  iilk  hofe,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Cynthia's  Rebels,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1601  : 

*«  A  traveller,  one  fo  made  out  of  the  mixture  am!  flireds 

of  forms,  that  himfelf  is  truly  deformed.     He  walks  moft  com- 
monly with  a  clove  ot  pick-tooth  in  his  mouth." 
So  alfo,  Fletcher: 

«*  You  that  truft  in  travf^! ; 

**  You  that  enhance  the  daily  pnn:  o( tooth-picks,'* 
Again,  in  Shirley's  Grateful  Servant ,  1630:  "  I  will  continiie-my 
fhite-po(ltire»  ufc  my  tooth-pi^k  with  difcretion,"  &c.    Str j vs ns. 
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And  when  my  knightly  ftomach  is  fuffic^l. 

Why  then  I  fuck  my  teeth,  and  catechife 

My  picked  man  of  countries :  ♦ My  dearfir^ 

So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury's  ChnraSers^  1616  [Article,  an 
AffeSed  Trave/ier] :  **  He  cenfures  all  things  by  countenances  and 
Ibn^,  And  fi)eaks  his  own  language  with  (hame  and  lifpin^;  he 
will  choke  ratner  than  confefs  beere  good  drink ;  and  his  tooth- fkk 
is  a  main  part  of  his  behariour."    Ma  lone. 

• at  my  *xuor/bifs  mcfs ;]  means,  at  that  part  of  the  table 

w^icre  I,  as  a  knight,  fhali  be  placed.     Sec  The  Winter  t  Tale, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  29,  B.  «. 

Your  njjorjhip  was  the  regular  addrefs  to  a  knight  or  efquire,  in 
our  author's  time,  as  your  honour  w2ls  to  a  lord."     Malonb. 

9  Afy  picked  man  of  countries  :'\  The  v/ox^  picked  may  not  refer 
to  the  beard,  but  to  the  ,fi>oes,  which  were  once  worn  of  an  im- 
moderate lenffth.  To  this  fafhion  our  author  has  alluded  in  King 
Lear,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  more  ample  explanation.  Picked 
may,  however,  mean  only  fpruce  in  drefs. 

Chaucer  fays  in  one  of  his  prologues;  *•  Frefh  and  new  her 
gcarc  jr/iW  was."  And  in  The  Merchant's  Tale:  "  He  kempeth 
him,  and  proineth  him,  and  piketh."  In  Hvrd*s  tranflation  of 
Vi'ves's  InftruSion  of  a  Chrifiian  nuoman,  printed  in  1^91,  we  meet 
with  "  picked  zxA  apparelled  goodly-— goodly  and //rW/)^  arrayed.-— . 
Licur^us,  when  he  would  have  women  of  his  country  to  be  regarded 
by  their  virtue  and  not  their  ornaments,  banifhed  out  of  the  country 
by  the  law,  all  painting,  and  commanded  out  of  the  town  all  crafty 
men  oi picking  and  apparelling." 

Again,  in  a  comedy  called  All  Fools,  by  Chapman,  1 602 : 
•*  'Tis  fuch  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  haire 
**  About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  ftands  in  print." 

Again,  in  Lo've's  Labours  Loft:  *'  He  is  too  picked,  too  fpruce,** 
&c.  Again,  in  Greene's  Defence  of  Coney-catching,  1592,  in  the 
defcription  of  a  pretended  traveller:  **  There  be  in  England, 
efpecially  about  London,  certain  quaint  pickt,  and  neat  companions, 
attired,  &c.  alamode  de  France,"  &c. 

If  a  comma  be  placed  after  the  word  man,^      .  **  I  catechize 
•*  My  picked  man,  of  countries." 
the  paflage  will  feem  to   mean,    «'  I  catechife  my  fele^ed  man, 
about  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled."     Stebvens. 

The  laft  interpretation  oi  picked,  offered  by  Mr.  Stcevens,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  one.  §0,  in  Wilfon's  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  1 5^3 : 
'*  —fuch  riot,  dicyng,cardyng,  yjyi^i/fj^,"  &c.  Piked  ox  picked,  (for 
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(Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin,) 
IJhall  bejeech  you — That  is  queflion  now  ; 
And  then  comes  anfwer  like  an  ABC4x>ok :  '— 
Ofir^  fays  anfwer,  at  your  bejl  command  % 

At  your  employment ;  at  your/ervice,  fir : 

No,  fir,  faysqueftion;  I, /wee  t  fir,  at  yours: 

And  fo,  ere  anfwer  knows  what  queftion  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment;  * 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 

It  draws  toward  fupper  in  conclufion  fo. 

But  this  is  worlhipful  fociety. 

And  fits  the  mounting  fpirit,  like  myfelf : 

For  he  is  but  a  baflard  to  the  time,' 

the  word  is  varioufly  fpclt,)  in  the  writings  of  our  author  and  his 
contemporaries,  generally  means,  fpruce^  affeSed,  effeminate. 

See  alfo  Minmea's  Kft.  1617 :  **  To  picke  or  trimme.    Vld. 
Trimme.'*     Ma  lone. 

My  picked  man  of  countries,  is — my  travelled  fop.  HoLT  White. 

9 //irtf»  ABC-book:}  An  ABC-beok,  or,  as  they  fpokc 

and  wrote  it,  an  ahfey^hook,  is  a  caiechi/m.    Johnson. 

So,  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Touth,  bl.  1.  no  date : 
"  In  the  A.  B.  C.  of  bokcs  the  leaft, 
**  Yt  is  written,  deus  cbaritas  eft.** 
Again,  in  Tho.  Nafh's  dedication  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  16161 

'• make  a  patrimony  of  Infpeecb,  and  more  than  a  younger 

brother's  inheritance  of  their  Ahcie. **    Stebvens. 

*  Andfo^  ere  anfwer  kfto^ws  nvhat  queftion  nvould, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ;]  Sir  W.  Comwallis's  28th 
Eflay  thus  ridicules  the  extravagance  of  conipliment  in  our  poet's 
days,  1601  :  **  We  fpend  even  at  hb  (i.  e.  a  mend's  or  a  ftrangcr's) 

entrance,  a  whole  volume  of  words. What  a  deal  o^  fynamon 

and  ginger  is  facrificed  to  diffimulation!  O,  hovt  hleffcd  do  I  take 
mine  eyes  for  prefenting  me  luith  this  fight !  O  Signior,  the  fiar  that 
governs  my  life  in  contentment,  give  me  leave  to  interre  myfelf  in  your 
arms  ! — Notfo,  fir,  it  is  too  unvjorthy  an  inclofure  to  contain  fuch  pre^ 
cioufnefs,  &c.  &c.  This,  and  a  cup  of  drink>  makes  the  time  as 
fit  for  a  departure  as  can  be.*'    Tollbt. 

*  For  he  is  hut  a  haftard  to  the  time,  &c.]     He  is  accounted  but 
a  mean  man  in  the  prefent  age,  who  does  not  fhew  by  his  drefs,  his 
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That  datk  not  fmack  of  obferTation ; 
(And  fo  ant  I,  whether  I  fmack^  or  no;) 
And  not  akme  in  habit  and  device. 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  poifon  for  the  age's  tooth : 
Which,  though  ^  I  will  not  praiitife  to  deceive. 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn; 
For  it  Ihall  ftrtw  the  footfteps  of  my  rifing.— • 
But  who  comes  ^  in  fuch  hafte,  in  riding  robes  ? 
What  woman-poft  is  this  ?  hath  Ihe  no  hulband. 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn^  before  her? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James  Gurney.' 

O  me !  it  is  my  mother : — How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  fo  haftily  ? 

Lady  F.  Where  is  that  flave,  thy  brother  ?  where 
is  he  ? 
That  holds  in  chafe  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast,    My  brother  Robert?   old  fir   Robert's 
fon? 


deportment,  and  his  talk,  that  he  has  travelled,  and  made  obfcr- 
vations  in  foreign  countries.  The  old  copy  in  the  next  line  reads-* 
fmoak,    Corrcdted  by  Mr,  Theobald.     M alone. 

^  Which ^  though  — ]     The  conftru Aion  will  be  mended,  if  in- 
ftead  of  lohich  though ^  we  read  this  though.    Johnson. 

5  But  wjho  comes — ]    Milton,  in  his  tragedy,  introduces  Dalilah 
withfuch  an  interrogatory  exclamation.     Johnson. 

* to  bhw  a  horn — ]     He  means,  that  a  woman  who  tra- 
velled about  like  a  pofi^  was  likely  to  horn  her  hufband. 

Johnson* 

7  James  Gumey,'\    Our  author  found  this  name  in  perufing 

the  hiftory  of  King  John ;  who  not  long  before  his  ridory  at  Mi- 
rabeau  over  the  French,  headed  by  young  Arthur,  fcized  the  lands 
and  cafUe  of  Hugh  Gorney,  near  fiutevant  in  Normandy. 

Maloni, 
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Colbntnd  *  the  giant»  that  fame  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  fir  Robert's  fon,  that  you  feek  fo  ? 

LjiDr  F.  Sir  Robert's  fon !  Ay,  thoii  unreverend 
boy. 

Sir  Robert's  fon:  Why  fcorn'ft  thou  at  fir  Ro- 
bert? 

He  is  fir  Robert's  fon;  and  fo  art  thou. 

Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a 
while  ? 

GuR.  Good  leave,'  good  Philip. 

Bjsr.  Philip  ? — ^fparrow !  * — ^James^ 

■  Colbrand — ]  Colbrand  vftji  a  Danifh  giant,  whom  Gay  of 
Warwick  difcomfitM  in  the  prefencc  of  King  Athelftan.  TTie 
combat  is  very  pompoufly  defcnbed  by  Drayton  in  his  Folyolhim, 

Johnson* 
9  Good  leave,  &c.]    Good  leave  means  a  readj  affeni.     So,  in 
K.  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Aa  III.  fc.  ii : 

**  k.Ed'w.  Lords, give  OS  leave:  I'll  try  this  widow's  wit. 
«*  Glo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you,  for  you  will  have  leave." 

Stbbvbns. 
*  Philiff ^farrow/]  Dr.  Grey  obfcrves,  that  Skelton  has  a 


poem  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Sparrow;  and  Mr.  Pope  in  a  fhort 
note  remarks  that  a  fparrow  is  called  Philip.    Johnson. 

Gafcoigne  has  likewife  a  poem  entitled.  The  Fraife  of  Phil 
Sparrvw ;  and  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  1 6oi ,  is  the  following 
paflage: 

*«  The  birds  fit  chirping,  chirping.  Sec* 
**  Philip  is  treading,  treading,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Northern  Lajs,  1633  • 

"  A  bird  whofe  paftime  made  me  glad, 
"  And  Philip  Was  my/parroiv" 
Again,  in  Magnificence,  an  ancient  Interlude,  by  Skelton,  publUhed 
byRaftell: 

*'  With  me  in  kepynge  fuch  a  Phylyp  Sparovje." 

Stbevbns. 
The  Baftard  means:  Philip  I  Do  yoo  take  me  for  a  fparrow? 

Hawkins. 
The  fparrow  is  called  Philip  from  its  note. 
••  cry 

"  Phipphip  tbe/parrowes  as  they  fly." 

Lyiy's  Mother  Bombie. 
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There^s  toys  abroad ; '  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

fExii  Gumey. 
Madam,  I  Was  not  old  fir  Robert's  Ion ; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  faft :  * 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  Marry,  (to  confefs !)  ^ 
Could  he  get  me?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it; 
Wc  know  his  handiwork : — Therefore,  good  mo* 

ther. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  thefe  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Ladt  F.  Haft  thou  confpired  with  thy  brother 

too. 
That  for  thine  own  gain  (hould'ft  defend  mine  ho« 

nour? 
What  means  this  fcom,  thou  moft  untoward  knave? 


From  the  found  of  the  fparrow's  chirpings  Catollus  in  his  Eleu 
M  Ltfiids  Sparrowt  has  formed  a  verb : 

**  Sed  circumfiliens  modo  huc»  modo  iliac, 

**  Ad  folam  dominam  xx{(\Mt  fipihbau'*    Holt  White* 

>  There  s  toys  abroad;  &€•]  L  e.  rumours,  idle  reports.    So,  in 
Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanus  : 

**  Toys,  mere  foys, 

**  What  wifdom's  in  the  ftrects*" 
Again,  in  a  poftfcript  of  a  letter  from  the  Countefs  of  Eflex  to  Dr. 
Forman^  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Anne  Turner  for  the  murder  of 

Sir  Tho.  Overbury :  " they  may  tcU  .my  father  and  mother, 

and  fill  their  ears  full  of  tojs,"    State  Tna/s,  VoL  I.  p.  322. 

Stbbvbns. 
^  —  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-fridaj,    and  ne'er  broke  his  faft  :^    This  thought 
occurs  in  Hey  wood's  Dialogues  upon  Proverbs,  i  j62  : 
*'  he  may  his  parte  on  sood  Fridaie  eate, 

**  And  fail  never  the  wurs,  for  ought  he  fhall  geate." 

Stbevbns* 

5 (to  confefs!)']  Mr.  M.  Mafon  regards  the  adverb  to,  as  an 

error  of  the  pre» :  but  I  rather  think,  to  confefs,  means — to  come 
to  confeflion.     **  But,  to  come  to  a  fair  confeiiion  now,  (fays  the 
fiaflard,}  could  he  have  been  the  inftrument  of  my  produdion  V 
*  Stbevens. 
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Bast.  Knight,  kni^ht^  good  motker^^^Bafilifiro — . 
like:* 
What !  I  am  dubb'd;  I  have  it  on  m^ihoidder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  fir  Robert's  fon  j 
I  have  difclaim'd  fir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  kno^  my  &ther ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope ;  Who  wa*  it,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.  Haft  thou  denied  thyfelf  a  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

^  Knight,  knight,  goad  mothir,-^Bqfilifco^like ;]  Thai  muft  this 
pafTage  l^  pointed ;  and  to  come  at  the  humour  of  it,  I  muft  clear 
up  an  old  circumftance  of  ftage-hiftory.  Faulconbridge's  words 
here  cany  a  concealed  piece  oMatire  on  a  ftupid  drama  of  that  age, 
printed  in  1 599,  and  called  Soliman  and  Perfeda.  In  this  piece 
there  is  a  charadler  of  a  bragging  cowardly  knight,  called  Bafiufco. 
His  pretenfion  to  valour  is  fo  olown,  and  feen  through,  that  Pifton, 
a  buffbon-fervant  in  the  play,  jumps  upon  his  back,  and  will  not 
difengage  him,  till  he  makes  Banlifco  Avear  upon  his  dudgeon 
dagger  to  the  contents,  and  in.  the  terms  he  dkbrtes  to  him ;  as,  for 
inftance: 

«•  Baf.  O,  I  fwear,  I  fwear. 

<*  Pi/i.  By  the  contents  of  this  blade,— 

"  Baf.  By  the  contents  of  this  blade,— 

"  Pifi.  I,  the  aforefaid  Bafilifco, — 

*•  Baf.  I,  the  aforefaid  Bafilifco, — knight,  eood  fellow,  knight. 

*«  Pift.  Knave y  good  fellow,  knave,  knave. 
So  that  it  is  clear,  our  poet  is  fneering  at  this  }^ay;  and  makes 
Philip,  when  his  mother  calls  him  knave,  throw  off  that  reproach 
by  humoroufly  laying  claim  to  his  new  dignity  of  knighthood;  as 
Bafilifco  arrogantly  infifts  on  his  title  of  knight  in  the  pjmage  above 
quoted.  The  old  play  is  an  execrable  bad  one ;  and,  I  fuppofe, 
was- fufficiently  exploded  in  the  reprefentation :  which  might  make 
this  circumftance  10  well  known,  as  to  become  the  butt  for  a  flage- 
farcafm.     Theobald. 

The  charaAer  of  Bajtlijco  is  mentioned  in  Nalh's  HoFve  imtb 
jou  to  Saffron  Walden,  &c.  printed  in  the  year  1596. 

Steevbns. 
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Lady  F.  King  Rkhxrd  Qeur-idt-lidn  was  thy 
fatfaer; 
By  long  and  vehement  iiut  I  was  fcduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  huiband's  bed :   ■     ■ 
Heaven  lay  not  my  tranfgreffion  to  my  charge ! — 
Thou  art '  the  iffue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  fo  ftrongly  urg'd,  pad  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wifti  a  better  father. 
Some  fins '  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  fo  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly : 
Needs  muft  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  difpofe, — 
Subjedled  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Againfl:  whofe  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awlefs  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight,^ 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  eafily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  fay,  thou  didfl:  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  fend  his  foul  to  hell. 


^  Thou  an — ]  Old  copy — That  art.     Correded  by  Mr.  Rowc 

A^ALONl* 

*  Some  fins — ]  There  ^ctefim,  that  whatever  be  determined  of 
them  above,  are  not  much  cenfured  on  earth.    Johnson. 

9  Needs  muft  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  di/po/e, 

Apimft  twhofefury  und  unmatched  force 

l%e  anjolefi  lion  could  not  luage  the  fight ^  &c.]  Shakfpeare  hiere 
alludes  to  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Richard  Caur-de-lion^ 
wherein  this  once  celebrated  monarch  is  related  to  have  acquired 
his  diflinguifhing  aj^ellation^  by  having  plucked  out  a  lion's  heart 
to  whofe  fury  he  was  expofed  by  the  Duke  of  Auftria»  for  having 
(lain  his  fon  with  a  blow  of  his  M.  From  this  ancient  romance 
the  ftory  has  crept  into  fome  of  our  old  chronicles :  but  the  original 
paflage  may  be  ^n  at  large  in  the  introdudion  to  the  third  vohime 
of  Rtliques  of  ancient  EngTiJh  Poetry^     Percy. 
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Come,  lady,  I  will  Ihow  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  Ihall  fay,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadft  faid  him  nay,  it  had  been  fin : 

Who  fays  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  fay,  *twas  not. 


ACT    IL        SCENE    L 

France.     Before  the  walls  of  Angiers. 

EnteVy  on  one  fide^  the  Archduke  of  Auftria,  and 
Forces  \  on  the  other ^  Philip,  King  of  France, 
and  Forces^  Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and 
Attendants. 

Lew.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Auftria- — 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart,* 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Paleftine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave :  ^ 

*  Richard^  that  robb*d  &c.]  So,  Raftal,  in  his  Chronicle:  •*  It 
is  fayd  that  a  lyon  was  put  to  kynge  Richard,  beynge  in  prifon,  to 
have  devoured  him,  and  when  the  lyon  was  gapynge  he  put  his 
arme  in  his  mouth,  and  pulled  the  lyon  by  tM  narte  fo  hard  that 
he  flewe  the  lyon,  and  therefore  fome  fay  he  is  called  Rycharde 
Cure  de  Lyon;  but  fome  fay  he  is  called  Cure  de  Lyon,  beoiufe  of 
his  boldnefs  and  hardy  ftomake."    Grey. 

I  have  an  old  black-lettered  hifioty  of  lord  Fauconbridge,  whence 
Shakfpeare  might  pick  up  this  circumftance.    Farmbil. 

In  Hey  wood's  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  1 6oi ,  there 
is  a  long  defcription  of  this  fabulous  atchievement. 

The  fame  (lory  is  told  by  Knighton,  inter  Decern  Serif  tores^  and 
by  Fabian,  who  calls  it  a  fable.  It  probably  took  its  rife  from 
Hugh  de  Neville,  one  of  Richard's  followers,  having  killed  a 
lion,  when  they  were  in  the  Holy  Land :  a  circuroftance  recorded 
by  Matthew  Paris.     Ma  lone. 

^  By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  gro've:']  The  old  play  led 
Shakfpeare  into  this  error  of  afcribing  to  the  Duke  of  Auftria  the 
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And^  for  amends  to  his  pofterity. 

At  our  importance  *  hither  is  he  come. 

To  fpread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  ufurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  Englifti  John : 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Ahru.    God  Ihall   forgive  you  Coeur-de-lion'^ 
death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war : 

death  of  Richard^  who  loft  his  life  at  the  (iege  of  Chaluz,  long  after 
he  had  been  ranfonied  oiit  of  Auftria's  power.    Stb  evens. 

The  producing  Auftria  on  the  fcenc  is  alfo  contrary  to  the  truth 
of  hiftory^  into  which  anacbronifm  our  author  was  led  by  the  old 
jJay.  Leopold  Duke  of  Auflria,  by  whom  Richard  I.  had  beea 
thrown  in  prifon  in  1193,  died  in  confequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horfe  in  1 195>  fome  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
phy. 

The  original  caufe  of  the  enmit}'  between  Richard  the  Firft, 
and  the  Duke  of  Auftria,  was,  according  to  Fabian,  that  Richard 
/*  tooke  from  a  kniehte  of  the  Duke  of  Oftriche  the  faid  Duke's 
banner,  and  in  defpite  of  the  faid  duke,  trade  it  under  foote,  and 
did  unto  it  all  the  Ipite  he  might."  Harding  fays,  in  his  Chronicle, 
that  the  caufe  of  quarrel  was  Richard's  taking  down  the  Duke  of 
Auftria's  arms  and  banner,  which  he  had  ^t  up  above  thoTe  of  the 
King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Jerufalem.  Trie  affh)nt  was  given, 
when  they  lay  before  Acre  in  Paleftine.  This  circumftance  is 
alluded  to  in  the  old  King  John^  where  the  Baftard,  after  killing 
Auftria,  fays, 

**  And  as  my  father  triumph 'd  in  thy  fpoiJs, 
**  And  trod  thine  enfigns  underneath  hisjfeety*  &c. 

Other  hiftorians  fay,  that  the  Duke  fufpefted  Richard  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  aftaflination  of  his  kinfman,  the  Marauis  of 
Montferrat,  who  was  ftabbed  in  Tyre,  foon  after  he  had  been 
deded  King  of  Jerufalem ;  but  this  was  a  calumny,  propagated  by 
Richard's  enemies  for  political  purpofes.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

4  At  our  importance — r]  At  our  importunity,     Johnson, 

So,  in  T*welfth  Ni^ht :  ^ 

"  Maria  writ 

•*  The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance^'*    Steeveks. 
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I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerlefs  haad. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unftained  love  : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angkru,  duke. 

Le^v.  a  noble  boy!   Who  would  not  do  thee 
right? 

jiusr.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kifs. 
As  feal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  nq  more  return. 
Till  Angicrs,  and  the  right  thou  haft  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  ihorc,* 
Whofe  foot  fpurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  iflanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg*d  in  witli  the  main. 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  ftill  fecurc 
And  confident  from  foreign  purpofes. 
Even  till  that  utmoft  comer  of  the  weft. 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow^s 
thanks. 
Till  your  ftrong  hand  fhall  help  to  give  him  ftrength. 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love/ 

AusT.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift 
their  fwords 
In  fuch  a  juft  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work;  our  cannon  ftiall  be 
bent 

Againft  the  brows  of  this  refifting  town. 

Call  for  our  chiefeft  men  of  difcipline. 


^  that  pa/f,  that  'whit^-fac'd  Jhoref]    England  is  fuppofed 

to  be  called  Albion  from  the  *whiu  rocks  facing  France. 

Johnson. 

^  To  make  a  more  requital^  &c.]     I  believe  it  has  been  already 
obferved»  that  more  fignified  in  our  author's  Visa&t  greater^         * 

Stbevbns. 
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To  cull  the  plots  of  heft  advantages : — ' 
We'll  hy  bdfore  this  towa  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  marketplace  im  Frenchmen's  blood. 
But  we  will  naake  it  fubjed  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  aufwer  to  your  embafly. 
Left  ttoadvis'd  you  ftain  your  fwords  with  blood : 
My  lord  Chadlian  niay  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war; 
And  then  wc  fliall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  ralh  hafte  to  indirediy  flied. 

JS«/^  Chatillon, 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady  !• — lo,  upon*  thy  wilh. 
Our  meflenger  Chatillon  is  arrived. — 
What  England  fays,  fay  briefly,  gentle  lord. 
We  coldly  paufe  for  thee;  ChatUlon,  fpeak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  fiege» 
And  ftir  them  up  againft  a  mightier  tafk. 
England,  impatient  of  your  juft  demands. 
Hath  put  himfelf  in  arms;  the  adverfe  winds, 
Whofe  leifure  I  have  ftaid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  foon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient  ^  to  this  town. 
His  forces  ftrong,  his  foldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 

^  To  €mU  the  plots  of  heft  admatttages ;]  i.  c,  to  mark  fuch  ftations 
as  might  mod  over-awe  the  town.     Hen  let. 

*  A  'woniety  lady  /]  The  wonder  is  only  that  Chatillon  hi^jpened 
to  arrive  at  the  moment  when  Conftance  mentioned  him ;  which 
the  French  kingf  according  to  a  fnperftnaon  which  prevails  more 
or  lefs  in  ever}'  mind  agitated  by  great  afiairs,  tun»  into  a  mi- 
raculous interpofition^  or  omen  of  good.    Johnson. 

9 expedient — ]  Inunediate»  expeditifus.    Johnson. 

So,  b  K.  Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

**  A  breacl^,  that  craves  a  quick,  expedient  ftop."  Stb  1  vin i. 
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An  Ate,  ftirring  him  to  blood  and  ftrife;* 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain; 
With  them  a  baftird  of  the  king  deceased :  * 
And  all  the  unfettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
Ralh,  inconfiderate,  firy  voluntaries. 
With  ladies*  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  fpleens,— 
Have  fold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs,* 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntlefs  fpirits. 
Than  now  the  Englifh  bottoms  have  waft  o*er,^ 
Did  never  float  upon  the  fwelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  fcath^  in  Chriflendom. 

*  An  kit,  ftirring  him,  &€•!  Ate  was  the  Goddcb  of  Revenge^ 
The  player-editon  read — an  Act.    Ste evens. 

Corrcfted  by  Mr.  Rowc,     Malonb. 

This  image  might  "have  been  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  libel, 
called  Leicefter*s  Commomuealtbf  originally  publilhed  about  the  vear 

I  ^g^ :  « She  ibndeth  like  a  fiend  ox  fury  ^  at  the  elbow  ot  her 

Amadis»  toftirre  him  forward  when  occafion  (hall  fcrve."  Steevens. 

'  With  them  a  haftard  of  the  king  deceased:"]  The  old  copy, 
erroneoufly ,  reads — iw^'s.     Steivbns. 

This  line*  except  the  word  ijoith^  is  borrowed  from  the  old  play 
oiKing  John,  already  mentionec^.  Our  author  (hould  have  written— 
king^  and  fo  the  modem  editors  read.  But  there  is  certainly  no 
corruption*  for  we  have  the  fame  phrafeology  elfewhere.   Ma  lone. 

It  may  as  juftly  be  faid,  that  the  fame  error  has  been  elfewhere 
repeated  by  the  (ame  illiterate  compofitors.    Stebvbns. 

•♦  Bearing  their  birthrights,  &c.]  So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

" ^ — O,  many 

'*  Have  broke  dieir  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them." 

JOHNSOir. 

*  Than  now  the  Engli/h  bottoms  have  waft  «Vr,]  Wafi  ror  waftGim 
S«  again  in  this  play : 

*•  The  iron  of  itfelf,  though  heat  red  hot ." 

i.  e.  heat^^.     Stebvens. 

^ fcath — ]  Deftru^on*  harm.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Ho<w  to  chufe  a  good  Wife  from  a  Bad,  1 602 : 
"  For  thefe  accounts,  'feith  it  ^m^X  fcath  thee  fomething.'' 
Again: 

*<  Anditihallyca/i&himfomcwhatofmypurfe."  Stbkvini. 
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The  interruption  of  their  churlifli  drums 

;  [Drums  teat. 

Cuts  oflFmorc  circumftance :  they  are  at  hand. 
To  parley,  or  to  fight  i  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expe- 
dition ! 

Ausr.  By  how  much  uncxpefted,  by  fo  much 
We  muft  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occafion: 

Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepared. 

<•* 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Ballard, 
Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France;  if  France  in  peace 
permit        ^ 
bur  juft  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ! 
If  not;  bleed  France,  and  peace  afcend  to  heaven! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  hea- 
.      .  ven. 

K.  Pai.  Peace  be  to  England ;  if  that  war  re- 
turn 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace! 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  fake. 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  fweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  Ihould  be  a  work  of  thine; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  fo  far. 
That  thou  haft  underwrought '  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  fequence  of  pofterity. 
Outfaced  infant  ftate,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown* 

^  -^-^^  underwrought — ]  u  e.  underworked^  imdenmned^ 

Stbitiits. 

Vol.  VIII.  D 
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Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Gef&ey's  face;*- 
Thcfe  eyes,  thefe  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  hi»: 
This  little  abftracfl  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  ^  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  fon ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right. 
And  this  is  Geffrey^s :  ^  In  the  nan^e  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  thefe  temples  beat. 
Which  Qwe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermaftereft  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  haft  thou  this  great  com-» 
miflion,  France, 
To  draw  my  anfwer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  fupernal  judge,  that  ftirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breaft  of  ftrong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  ftains  of  right/ 


t  -^— ;*/to  brief—]  A  hrkfh  a  (hort  writing,  abftraft,  or 
defcription*     So^  'vaA  Mid/ummer  Night* s  Dream: 

*«  Here  is  a  brief  how  many  fports  arc  ripe." 

•  ■         England  ivat  Geffrey t  right  f 
AndiiA^isGeffrty's:']  I  have  no  doubt  boc  we  (honld  lead— 

♦•  and  his  ifi  Geflffcy*«."  The  meaning  is»  *•  Eiigkmd  wis  Geffrey'^ 
right,  and  whatever  was  Gefirey'$»  is  now  his,"  pointing  to  Arthur* 

M.  Mason. 

*  To  look  ikto  the  blots  and  ftahtt  of  right. '\  Mr*  Theobald  reads» 
with  the  firft  folio,  hUti,  which  being  fo  early  authorized,  and 
fo  much  better  underftood,  needed  not  to  have  been  changed  by 
Dr*  Warburton  to  bolts,  though  boks  might  be  ufed  in  that  time 
for  fpots:  fo  Shakfp^c  calls  Banquo  ** /potted  nmth  blood,  the 
blood-bolter* d  Banquo.'*  The  verb  to  blot  is  ufed  figuratively  for  to 
dif grace,  a  few  lines  lowen  A^d  perhaps,  after  all,  bdtt  was  only 
a  typographical  miftake.    Johnson. 

Blots  is  certainly  right.     The  illegitimate  branch  of  a  family 
always-carried  the  arms  of  it  with  what  in  aocient  heraldry  was 
I 
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That  judge  liath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy : 
Under  whofe  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong ; 
And,  by  whofe  help,  I  mean  to  chaftife  it. 

K.  John.  Alack,  thou  doft  ufurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excufc;  it  is  to  beat  ufurpfng.down. 

En.  Who  is  it,  thou  doft  call  lifurper,  France  ? 

Const.  Let  me  make  anfwcr ; — thy  ufurping  fon. 
.     Eli.  Out,  infolenti  thy  baftard  Ihall  be  king; 
That  thou  may'ft  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world  I  * 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  fon  as  trud. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  hulband :  and  this  boy 
liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like. 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  baftard !  By  my  foul,  I  think. 
His  father  never  was  fo  true  begot  j 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  rtiother.* 


called  a  hlot  or  difference.    So,  in  Drayton's  Etiftte  from  0ueen 
Ifahel  to  K.  Richard  11: 

««  No  baftard's  mark  doth  hlot  his  conquering  ftiield." 
Blou  and  ftains  occur  again  together  in  (hfe  firft  fcene  of  the  thiid 
aft.    Stebvens.  ! 

Blot  had  certainly  the  heialdical  fenfe  mentioittd  by  Mr.  Steevena. 
Bat  it  here,  I  think,  means  only  blemijhes.    So  again,  in  Aft  III. 

Malons. 

'  That  thou  mayfi  he  a  queen^  aad  check  thefworldf]  **  Surely 
{fkyt  Holinihed)  Queen  Eleanor,  the  kyngs  mother,  was  fore 
«gainft  her  nephew  Arthur,  rather  moved  mereto  by  envye  con- 
oeyved  againil  nis  mother^  than  upon  any  juft  occafion,  given  in 
the  behaOe  of  the  chiide ;  for  that  (he  faw,  if  he  were  king,  how 
his  mother  Conftance  *would  looke  to  he  are  the  moft  tide  nxjithin  the 
realme  of  EnfUtnde^  till  her  fonne  (hould  come  to  a  lawfull  -age  to 
pjvem  of  himfelle.  So  hard  a  thing  it  is,  to  bring  women  to  agree 
in  one  minde,  their  natures  commonly  being  fo  contraiy." 

Malone. 

^ -tfif  i^thoa  nverf  his  mother.'}  Conftance  alludes  to  Elinor's 

infidelity  to  her  hulband  Lewis  the  Seventh,  when  they  were  ia  the 
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Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Const.  There's  a  good  grandam^  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee. 

Ausr.  Peace! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier.  ^ 

AusT.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  fir,  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone.* 
You  are  the  hare '  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whofe  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard ; 
ril  fmoke  your  Ikin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right; 
Sirrah,  look  to'tj  i'faith,  I  will,  i'faith. 

Holy  Land ;  on  account  of  which  he  was  divorced  from  her.    She 
afterwards  ( 1 1 5 1 )  maxried  our  King  Henry  II.    M a lo  n  b. 

f  Hear  the  crier ,^  Alluding  to  the  ufual  proclamation  iotJtUnce^ 
made  by  criers  in  courts  of  juftice,  beginning  Oyex^  corruptly  pro- 
nounced O'Yes.     Auftria  has  juft  faid  Peace!    Malonb. 

6  One  that  njoUl  flay  the -den)U^fir^  ixjtth  you^ 

An  *a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. '\  The  ground  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  Ballard  to  Anflria  is  no  where  fpccified  in  the  prefent 
play.  But  the  (lory  is,  that  Auftria,  who  killed  King  Richard 
Cceur-delion,  wore  as  the  ipoil  of  that  prince,  a  lion's  foide^  which 
had  belonged  to  him.  This  circumftance  renders  the  anger  of  the 
Baftard  very  natural,  and  ought  not  to  have  beea  omitted.    Pofb. 

See  p.  27,  n.  9,  and  p,  28,  n.  2,    Malonb. 

The  omiflion  of  this  incident  was  natural.  Shakfpeare  having 
familiarized  the  ftory  to  his  own  imagination,  forgot  that  it  was 
obfcure  to  his  audience ;  or  what  is  equally  probable,  the  ftory  was 
then  fo  popular  that  a  him  was  fufficient  at  tnat  time  to  brii^  it  to 
mind;  and  thefe  plays  were  written  with  very  little  care  for  the 
approbation  of  pofterity.    Johnson.* 

7  Tou  are  the  hare  — ]  So,  in  The  Sfanijh  Tragedy  : 

"  He  hunted  \yell  that  was  a  lion's  death ; 
*'  Not  he  that  in  a  gannent  wore  his  (kin : 
,  "  So  hares  may  pull  dead  lions  by  the  beard." 
Seep.  6,  n.  4.     Stbevens. 

The  proverb  alluded  to  is,  **  Mortuo  leoni  ct  lepores  infultant.*' 
Erafmi  Adag.    Malone. 
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Blanch.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe. 
That  did  difrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

Bast.  It  lies  as  fightly  on  the  back  of  him,  . 
As  great  Alcides'  flioes  upon  an  afs :  • — 
But,  afs,  rU  take  that  burden  from  your  back; 
Or  lay  on  that,  fhall  make  your  fhoulders  crack. 

Ausr.  What  cracker  is  this  fame,  that  deafs  our 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  fuperfluous  breath  ?    . 

•  //  Iks  as  fightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides'  (hoes  upon  ass  afs ;]  Bot  why  hk  Jboes  in  the 
nameot  propriety  ?  For  let  Hercules  and  his/^/  have  been  really 
as  big  as  they  were  ever  Aippofed  to  be,  yet  they  (I  mean  i^<t  Jboes) 
would  not  have  been  an  overload  for  an  afs.  I  am  perfuaded, 
I  have  retrieved  the  true  reading;  and  let  us  obferve  the  juflnefs  of 
the  comparifon  now.  Faulconbridge  in  his  refentment  would  fay 
this  to  Auftria :  '*  That  lion's  (kin,  which  my  great  father  King 
Richard  once  wore,  looks  as  uncouthly  on  thy  back,  as  that  other 
noble  hide,  which  was  borne  by  Hercules,  would  look  on  the  back 
of  an  afs."  A  double  ailufion  was  intended;  firft,  to  the  fable  of 
the  afs  in  the  lion's  (kin;  then  Richard  I.  is  £nely  (et  in  competi- 
tion with  Alcides,  as  Auftria  is  fatirically  coupled  with  the  afs. 

Theobald. 

TYi^fintes  of  Hercules  are  more  than  once  introduced  in  the  old 
comedies  on  much  the  fame  occafions.  So,  in  The  JJle  of  Gulls, 
by  J.  Day,  1606: 

•*  — arc  as  fit,  as  Hercules'syi^^  for  the  foot  of  a  piemy." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  Perimedes  the  Black/mith, 
1588:  ««  —and  fo,  left  I  ftiould  ihape  Hercules*  Jboe  for  a  child's 
foot,  I  commend  your  wor(hip  to  the  Almighty.''  Again,  in 
Greene's  P«»^/<?/^'/  Web,  1601 :  •*  I  will  not  make  a"  long  harvcft 
for  a  fmall  crop,  nor  go  about  to  pull  a  Hercules*  Jhoe  on  Achilles* 
foot."  Again*  ibid :  "  Hercules*  Jhoe  will  never  ferve  a  child's 
foot*'  Again,  in  Stephen  GoiTon's  School  of  Abufe,  1579:  **  — to 
draw  the  neon's  ikin  upon  ^fop's  aiTe,  oi  Hercules*' Jhoes  on  a  childes 
feete."  Again*  in  the  fecond  of  William  Rankins's  Seven  Satjres, 
&c.  1 598 : 

•*  Yet'm  Alcides' bujiim  will  he  &z\kc,*'    Steevens. 

ufoH  an  afs:]  i.  e.  upon  the  hoofs  of  an  afs.  Mr.  Theobald 

thought  die  Jhoes  muftbe  placed  on  the  back  of  the  afs ;  and,  there- 
fore^ to  avoid  this  incongruity,  reads — Moid^*  Jh(nvs^   Maioi^e, 
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K.  Phj.  Lewis,  determine'  what  we  fliall  do 

ftraight. 
Lew.  Women  and  fools,  break  ofF  your  con- 
ference.— 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  fum  of  all, — 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,*  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  relign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K.  Jqun.    My  life  as  foon : — I  do  defy  thee, 
France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

*  K.  Phi.  Lrwis,  deurmifte^  SccS\  Thus  Mr.  Malcuie,  and 
perhaps  rightly ;  for  the  next  ipeech  is  given  in  the  old  copy  (as 
It  (lands  in  the  prefent  text)  to  Lewis  the  dauphin,  who  was  aSfter- 
wards  Lewis  VIII.  The  fpeech  itfelf,  however,  fcems  fufficiendy 
appropriated  to  the  King;  and  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the 
fofio  with  any  certainty,  but  that  the  ^itors  of  it  were  carelefs  and 
ignorant.    Steevbns. 

In  the  old  copy  this  line  Hands  thus : 

King  L^is,  determime  twhat  wDeJbaU  do  ftraight* 

To  the  firft  three  fpccches  fookcn  in  this  fcene  by  King  Philip, 
the  word  King  only  is  prefixed.  I  have  therefore  given  this  line 
to  him.  The  tranfcriber  or  compofitor  having,  I  imagine,  for- 
gotten to  diftinguifh  the  word  King  by  Italicks,  and  to  put  a  foil 
point  after  it,  thefe  words  have  been  printed  as  part  of  Auftria's 
fpeech :  •*  King  Lewis,"  Ac.  but  fuch  an  arrangement  muft  be 
erroneous,  for  Lewis  was  not  king.  Some  of  our  author's  editors 
have  left  Auftria  in  poflcffion  of  3ie  line,  and  correfted  the  error 
by  reading  here,  *'  King  Philips  determine,"  &c.  and  giving  the 
next  fpeech  to  him,  inftead  of  Lewis. 

I  once  thought  that  the  line  before  us  might  ftand  as  part  of 
Auftria's  fpeech,  and  that  he  might  have  addreifed  Philif  and  the 
Daufhin  hy  the  words.  King, — Lewis,  &c.  but  the  addreffing 
Philip  by  the  title  of  Kine,  without  any  addition,  feems  too 
£uniliar,  and  I  therefore  think  it  more  probable  that  the  error 
happened  in  the  way  above  ftated.    M  a  l o  n  s. 

*  m^mm^Anjou,']  OW  copy— ^wfiVr/.  Corrcfted  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Maloni. 
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Eu.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  iV  grandam,  child ; 
Give  ^randam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Give  It  a  plum,  a  chcny,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace  I 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil,  that's  made  for  me. 

Eu.  JHis  mother  ihames  him  io^  poor  boy,  he 
weeps. 

Const.  Now  fhame  upon  you,  whe'r  fhe  does, 
or  no ! '  , 

His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  fliames,  \ 
Draw  thofe  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heaven  (hall  take  m  nature  of  a  fee ; 
Ay,  with  thefe  cryftal  beads  heaven  (hall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  juftice,  and  revenge  on  you. 
Eli*  Thou  monftrous  flanderer  of  heaven  and 
earth ! 

Const.  Thou  monftrous  injurer  of  heaven  and 
earth ! 
Call  not  me  flanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  ufurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  opprelTed  boy :  This  is  thy  eldeft  fon's  fon/ 

'  Nvwflfame  uponyou^  whe'r  (he  tktSt  orwQ/]  Whe*r  for  nvhetber^ 
So,  in  an  Ef^ram,  by  Ben  Jonfon: 

*<  Who  ihall  doabt»  Donne,  wte'r  I  a  poet  be, 
**  When  I  dare  fend  my  epigrams  to  thee?" 
Again,  in  Gower's  D^  Q<mfeffi(me  Amantis,  1 53^  t 

•*  That  maugre  luhere  (he  wolde  or  not, — ,"    Ma  lone. 

Read:  ivhe'r  he  does i or  no! — ^i.  e,  whether  he  weeps,  or 

not,    Conftance,  fo  far  from  admitting,  expre&ly  denies  that^^ 
(hames  him.    Ritson. 

4  Of  this  oppreffti  hoy :  This  is  thy  eldefi  fon'tfoft^    Mr.  Ritfon 
would  omit  the  redundant  words — ^bu  is,  and  read: 

Of  this  opprejfed  hoy:  thy  eldeft fons  foit.     STEEYBNt. 
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Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee ; 
Thy  fins  are  vifited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him,  , 
Being  but  the  fecond  generation 
Removed  from  thy  fin-conceiving  womb, 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  fay,— 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  fin  and  her  the  plague^ 

^  /  have  hut  this  to/ay. 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin. 

But  God  hath  made  her  Jin  and  her  the  plague ^  &c.]  This  paflage 
appears  to  me  very  obfcure.  The  chief  difficulty  arifes  from 
tnis^  that  Conftance  having  told  Elinor  oihttfin-conceMng^womh, 
parfues  the  thought,  and  ufes  fin  through  the  next  lines  in  an 
ambiguous  fenfe^Tometimes  for  crime,  and  fometiroes  for  offering.  ^ 
He's  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin,  &c.  He  is  not  only  inade  mi- 
ferable  by  vengeance  for  her  Jin  or  crime ;  but  her  Jtn,  her 
offspring,  and  fhe,  are  made  the  inftruments  of  that  vengeance,  on 
this  defcendant;  who,  though  of  the  fecond  generation,  ii  Plagued 
for  her  and  twith  her;  to  whom  (he  is  not  only  the  caufe  out  the 
inftrument  of  evil. 

The  next  claufe  is  more  perplexed*    All  the  edition^  read : 
'^—^plagu'dfor  her. 
And  fwith  her  plague  her  Jin  \  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  Jin, 
Allpunijb'd  in  the  perjon  of  this  child. 
I  point  thus : 

^-^^'plagu'dfor  her 

And  *with  her, -^Plague  her  fon !  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  Jin* 
That  is;  inilead  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  this  innocent  andre- 
mote  defcendant,  punijh  her  Jon,  her  immediate  offspring :  then  the 
affliction  will  fell  where  it  is  deferved ;  his  injury  will  be  her  injury, 
and  the  mifery  of  her  Jin ;  her  fon  will  be^  a  beadle,  or  chaftifer, 
to  her  crimes,  which  are  now  allpunifl>*d  in  the  perfon  of  this  child. 

Johnson. 
Mr.  Roderick  reads : 

plagu*dfor  her. 

And  *witS  her  plagu'd;  her  Jin,  his  injury. 

We  may  read : 

But  God  hath  made  her  Jin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  ijjue,  plagu'd  for  her; 
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On  this  removed  ifliie^  plagu'd  for  her» 
And  with  her  plague^  her  fin ;  his  injury 

Ani^  mtitb  her  Jin,  her  plague,  bis  injuty 

Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  Jin. 
L  C*  Gm/  hath  made  her  and  her  Jin  together,  the  plague  of  her  mojt 
renmte  de/cendants,  nvho  are  plagued  for  her;  the  iame  power  hath 
likewife  made  her  Jin  her  onvn  plague,  and  the  injury  Jbe  has  done  to 
him  her  own  injuty,  as  a  beadle  to  Iq/h  that  Jin*  u  e.  Providence  hat 
fo  ordered  it,  that  (he  who  is  made  the  infmiment  of  punifhment  to 
another,  has,  in  the  end,  converted  that  odier  into  an  inftmment  of 
poniihment  for  herfelf,    Stebvkns. 

Conftance  obferves  that  he  (ifte,  pcHnting  to  King  John,  ''  whom 
from  the  flow  of  rail  (he  names  not,'')  is  not  only  plagued  [with 
the  prefent  war]  for  his  mother's  fin,  bat  God  hath  made  her  fin 
and  her  the  plague  alfo  on  this  removed  iirue,r  Arthur,]  plajgued  on 
her  account,  and  bv  the  means  of  her  finfiil  onspring,  whofe  injury 
^die  ufurpation  oi  Arthur's  rights]  may  be  comidered  as  her 
injury,  ©r  the  injury  of  her  fln-conceiving  womb ;  and  John's  in- 
jury may  alfo  be  confidered  as  the  beadle  or  officer  of  corredion 
employed  by  her  ciimes  to  inflid  all  thefe  punilhments  on  the  per- 
ion  ot  this  child.    Toll  b t. 

Plagued  in  thefe  plays  generally  means  punijbed.  So,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

"  And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed/' 

So,  Holinfhed :  '' they  for  very  remorfe  and  dread  of  the 

divine  pla^,  will  either  fhamiefully  flie,"  &c. 

Not  bemg  iatiafied  with  any  of  the  emendations  propofed,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  OfigUud  copy.  I  fufped  that  two  half  lines  hAve 
been  loft  after  the  words — And  with  her — •  If  the  text  be  rieht, 
nmth,  I  think,  means  hyt  (as  in  many  other  paflages,}  a^d  Mr. 
Toilet's  interpretation  the  true  one*  Removed,  I  otlieve,  here 
fignifies  remoU.     So,  m  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

**  From  Athens  is  her  houfe  remavd  feven  leagues," 

Malonb. 
Much  ^^  the  text  of  this  note  has  been  belaboured,  the  original 
reading  needs  no  alteration. 

/  have  but  this  to  Jay, ^^ 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  Jin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  ijfue,  plagued  for  her, 
AndtAMth  her  plague,  her  fin ',  his  injuty. 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  fin, 
Allpunifiidin  the  perjon  of  this  child^ 
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Her  injury r-^thc  beadle  to  her  fin  j 
All  puni(b*d  in  the  perfon  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her ;  A  plague  upon,  her ! 

Elu  Thou  unadvifed  fcold^  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  fon. 

Const,  Ay,  who  doubts  that ?  a  will!  a  wicked 

will; 

A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will  I 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady ;  paufe,  or  be  more  tempe- 
rate: 
It  iU  befeems  this  prefence,  to  cry  aim 

The  key  to  thefe  words  is  contaiaed  in  the  laft  fpeech  of  Conftance» 

where  (he  aliodes  to  the  denunciation  in  ihtjecond  ammandmtnt^ 

of  "  *vifiting  the  iniquities  of  the  pareutt  upon  the  children,  onto  the 

THIRD  and  TOVKTH  generation,*'  &c, 

"  Thou  monftroos  injorer  of  heaven  and  earth! 
•»       •        *        **        #        #        • 

*' This  is  thy  eldeft  fon's  fon, 

•*  Thy  fins  are  nfifited  in  this  poor  child; 

**  The  canon  of  the  knv  is  laid  on  him, 

♦*  Bdng  hnt  tht/econd  Feneration 

**  Removed  from  thy  fii-conoeiving  womb." 
Young  Arthur  is  here  reprefented  as  not  only  foffisrteg  from  the 
guilt  of  his  grandmother;  but,  alfo,  by  her,  in  peribus  (he  being 
made  the  very  inftrument  of  his  fufierings.  As  he  was  not  her 
immediate,  but  rbmovbd  y/iie — ^the  ftcoua  generaiim  from  her  fm- 
iOHctruhtg  'womh — ^it  might  have  been  expeAed»  diat  the  evils 
to  which,  upon  her  account,  he  was  obnoxious,  would  have  im» 
cidentalh^  befallen  him;  inft«ui  of  his  being  ponillMd  for  them  all, 
by  her  immediate  infiiahm. — He  is  not  only  plagued  on  account  of 
her  fin,  according  to  the  threatening  of  the  commandment ;  but* 
file  is  preferved  auve  to  httfecond  genermtion,  to  be  ^e  inftrument 
of  infliding  on  her  erandchild  the  penalty  annexed  to  her  fin ;  fo 
that  he  is  pUigued  on  ber  accomnt,  and  nnith  her  plague,  which  is,  her 
fin,  that  is  [takin^^  by  a  common  figure,  tbe  caufe  for  the  con- 
fequence]  the  penalty  entailed  upon  it.  His  rnjmiy,  or  the  evil  he 
fujfers,  her  fin  brings  upon  him,  and  hbr  injury,  or,  the  evil  (he 
btflias,  hefuffersfrom  her,  as  the  beadle  to  berfin%  0(  executioner  of  the 
punifbment  amtexe^  to  it.     Ht N («B  Y« 
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To  thefe  iU-^tuned  rq)etitions.^ — 
Some  trumpet  fummon  hither  to  the  walls 
Thefe  men  of  Angiers ;  let  us  hear  them  fpeak^ 
Whofe  title  they  admit,  Arthur*s  or  John's. 

trumpets  fomtd.  Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls. 

I  Cir.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls  ? 

K.  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itfelf ; 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  fubjeds, — 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's 
fubje<5b. 
Our  trumpet  calPd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

K.  John.  For  our  advantage  j — Therefore,  hear 
us  firft/ 

s  hiUhe/eemsthh  frrf(meeft9CTyjim 
To  thefe  tU'tumtd  n/etiHom.'\  Dr«  Warbuiton  has  well  obierved 
on  one  of  the  fonner  plays,  that  to  ciy  aim  is  to  emcwrage.  I 
once  thoQght  it  was  tx>rrowed  from  archery;  and  that  aim! 
having  been  the  word  of  command,  as  we  now  fay  prefent!  to 
cry  aim  had  been  to  incite  notice^  or  raife  attention.  But  I  rather 
think,  that  the  old  word  of  applanfc  was  J^aime,  I  love  it,  and  that 
to  applaud  was  to  cry  J'aime,  which  the  Englilh,  not  eaiily  pro- 
nouicinfi;  Je,  funk  into  aime^  or  aim*  Our  exckroations  of  applaufe 
are  ftill  borrowed,  as  hra'vo  and  encore.    Joh  n so n. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  firft  thought,  I  believe,  is  beft.    So,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Love's  Cure,  or  Tie  Martial  Maid: 

'•  Can  I  cfy  aim 

*•  To  this  againft  royfelf  ? " 

Again,  in  Churchyard's  Charge,  1 580,  p.  8»  b : 
"  Yet  he  that  ftands,  and  givetb  aime, 
"  Mate  judge ^hat  (hott  doeth  lofe  the  game; 
*«  What  fhootcr  beats  the  marke  in  vaine, 
♦<  Who  (hooteth  faire,  who  (hootcth  plame." 
Again,  in  our  author's  Merty  Wives  of  Wind/or,  Vol.  III.  p.  409, 

where  Ford  fays:  " and  to   thefe   violent  proceedings  all 

my  neighbours  (hall  cty  aim."    See  the  note  on  that  pafTage. 

Steevens, 

*  For  oyxt  advantage  y-^Thcrefore,  hear  us  firft. '\   If  wc  read- 
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Thefe  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  profpedl  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  fpit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainft  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  fiege, 
And  mercilefs  proceeding  by  thefe  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,''  your  winking  gates  ;• 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  thofe  fleeping  floaes. 
That  as  a  waift  do  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulfion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,'  and  wide  havock  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rufh  upon  your  pea:ce. 

But,  on  the  fight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, - 

Who  painfiilly,  with  much  expedient  march. 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  *  before  your  gates. 
To  fave  unkiratch'd  your  city's  threatened  cheeks, — 
Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  youchfafe  a  parle : 
And  now,  inftead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 
To  make  a  fhaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  Ihoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  fmoke,' 

For  your  adiantage^  it  would  be  a  more  fpecious  reafon  for  inter- 
rupting Philip.     Tyrwhitt, 

*?  Confront  your  city's  fyes,]  The  old  copy  reads — Com/orf,  &c. 
Mr.  Rowe  made  this necdOTary  change.     Steevbns. 

•  -your  winking  gaus ;]   i.  c.  gates  haftily^  clofed  from  an 

apprehenfion  of  danger.     So,  in  K,  Henry  IF.  Part  II : 

"  And  twinking  leap'd  into  deftrudion.**     Malone. 

9 dishahited^    i.  e.  diflodged,    violently    removed    from 

their  places: — a  word,  I  believe,  of  our  author's  coinage.  Stbevsms. 

» a  countercheck — ]  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  ancient 

terms  ufed  in  the  game  of  chefs.     So,  in  Mncedorus,  1 598 : 

•'  Poft  hence  thyfclf,  thou  counterchecking  truU."  ^tb evens. 
'  They  Jhoot  hut  calm  words,  folded  up  in  fmoke,]  So,  in  our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

«<  This  helpleis/sv^i^  ofnuords,  doth  m^  no  right."  Malon  e* 
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To  mak^  a  faithkfs  errdr  in  your  cars : 
Which  truft  accordingly^  kind  citizens^ 
And  let  us  in,  your  king;  whofe  laboured  fpirits, 
Forwcaricd*  in  this  adion  of  fwift  fpeed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Pm.  When  I  have  faid,  make  anfwer  to  us  both. 
Lo,  in  this,  right  hand,  whofe  protedlion 
Is  moft  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  Hands  young  Plantagenet ; 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  air  that  he  enjoys : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  thefe  greens  before  your  town ; 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  conftraint  of  hofpitable  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  opprefTed  child, 
Religioufly  provokes.     Be  pleafed  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes  it ;  ^  namely,  this  young  prince : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  afpeft,  have  all  offence  feal'd up; 
Our  cannons*  malice  vainly  fhall  be  fpent 
Againfl  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven; 
And,  w^ith  a  blefled  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  fwords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lufty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  fpout  againft  your  town. 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace^ 
But  if  you  fondly  pafs  our  proffer'd  offer, 

4  ^orwearted — ]  i.  c.  worn  oat.  Sax.     So,  Chaucer,  in  hif 
'Romama  of  the  Ro/e,  fpeaking  of  the  mantle  of  Avarice : 
'*  Aiid  if  it  yftnforwerid,  (he 
*'  Would  havin,*',&c.     Steivens. 
^  To  him  that  owes  // ;]  i.  e.  onvns  it.     See  our  authoc  and  hit 
contemporaries,  paflim.    So,  in  Othello : 

**  that  fweet  (Teep 

'*  That  thou  ^w'^jf  ydfterday."    Stbevbns. 
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'Tis  not  the  foundure  ♦  of  your  old^fkc^d  wxlis 
Can  hide  you  from  our  mellengers  of  war; 
Though  all  thefe  Englifh^  and  their  difcipiine^ 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  fhall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenge  it? 
Or  Ihail  we  give  the  fignal  to  our  rage. 
And  ftalk  in  blood  to  our  poflcflion? 

I  CiTi  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  Engltnd^s 
fubjeds; 
For  him,  and  in  his  Hght,  we  hold  this  towh. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let 
me  in* 

I  Cir.  That  can  we  not:  but  he  that  proves  the 
king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  againft  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king?. 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnefles. 
Twice  fifteen  thoufand  hearts  of  England's  breed,— 

BAsr.  Baftards,  and  elfe. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well-born  bloods  as 

thofe, 

Bjst,  Some  baibirds  too. 


^  Tit  not  the  roundure,  ^cJ]    Rotmdure  meant  the  fame  as  the 
French  rondeur,  i.  e.  the  circle* 
So,  in  All's  loft  by  Luft,  a  tragedy  by  Rowley,  i6j3 : 

"  wiU  (he  meet  our  arms 

•'  With  an  alternate  nunduref* 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  21  ft  Sonnet: 

•*  ail  things  rare, 

«•  That  heaven^  air  in  this  huge  rwdun  hems." 

Stievbns. 
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K.  Pbi»  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradid  his  claim. 
I  Or.  Till  you  compound  whofe  right  is  worthiell. 
We,  for  the  worthieft,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.  Then  God  fotgive  the  fin  of  all  thofc 
fouls. 
That  to  their  everlafting  refidence. 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  fhall  fleets 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king! 

K.  Phi.  Amen,  Amen!— Mount,  chevaliers!  to 

arms! 
Bast*  St.  George, — ^that  fwing'd  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  fince, 
Sits  on  his  horfeback  at  mintf  hoftefs*  dooi'. 
Teach  us  fome  fence ! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  firrah,  [T'i?  Austria.]  With  your  lioncfs, 
rd  fet  an  ox-head  to  your  lion*s  hide/ 
And  make  a  monfter  of  you. 

Ausr.  Peace;  no  more. 

Bjsr.  O,  tremble  5  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 

IL  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain  j  where  we'll 
fet  forth. 
In  beft  appointment,  all  our  regiments^ 

Bast.   Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the 

field. 
K.  Phi.  It  fhall  be  fo ; —  [91:? Lewis.]  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  refl  to  fland. — God,  and  our  right ! 

[Exeunt^ 

*  n  fet  an  ox^bead  to  your  IMi  hide^   So^  in  the  old  fporiooa 
play  of  K.  John  : 

**  Bat  let  the  frolick  Frenchman  take  no  fcorn, 
"  If  Philip  front  him  with  an  Englilh  horn." 

STBtVENf. 
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SCENE      IL 

Alarums  and  Excurjionsi  then  a  Retreat.     Enter  U 
French  Herald^  with  trumpets^  to  the  gfitfs. 

F.  HzR.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your 
gates/ 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretaenc,  .in  j 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  Em^lifh  mother, 
Whofe  fons  lye  fcatter*d  on  the  bleedmg  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  hufband  groveling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  difcolour'd  earths 
And  vidory,  with  little  lofs,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  difplay'd. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  Englifti  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Anglers,  ring  your 
bells;' 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach^ 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  dayl 


^  Tom  men  of  Angiers,  &c.  J  This  fpecch  is  very  poetical  and 
fmooth,  and  excq>t  the  conceit  of  the  nvido^'s  bujband  ashizcmg 
the  earthy  is  juft  and  beautifol.    Johnson* 

7  Rejoice t  you  men  of  Angiers^  &c.]    The  Engliih  herald  falls 
fomewnat  below  his  antagonift.     Sil^ver  armour  gilt  nvitb  blood  is  a 
poor  image.     Yet  our  author  has  it  again  in  Macbeth: 
•♦  Here  lay  Duncan, 

**  Bujiherftitt  lac'd  with  his  gblden  blood.''    Joh  nson. 
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Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  fo  filver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  g^lt  with  Frenchmen's  blood  i 
There  ftuck  no  plume  in  any  Englifli  creft. 
That  is  removed  by  a  ftafF  of  France; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  thofe  fame  hands 
That  did  difplay  them  when  we  firft  march'd  forth  5 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntfmen,'  come 
Our  lufty  Englilh,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Died  in  the  dying  (laughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  vidors  way. 
CiT.  ^  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might 
behold. 
From  firft  to  laft,  the  onfet  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies ;  whofe  equality 
By  our  beft  eyes  cannot  be  cenfured :  * 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  anfwcr'd 

blows  J 
Strength  match'd  with  ftrength,  and  power  con* 

fronted  power : 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  muft  prove  greateft :  while  they  weigh  fo  even. 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither;  yet  for  both. 

*  And,  like  ajoUy  troop  of  hunt/men,  &c,]  It  was,  I  think,  one 
the  iavaee  pra6Uces  of  the  chafe,  for  all  to  ilain  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  deer,  as  a  trojAy.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  alludes  to  the  famepradife  in  Ji$lms  Cafar: 

"  Here  thy  hunters  ftand, 

**  Sign'd  in  thy  fpoil,  and  crimfon*d  in  thy  Uthe,** 

STESySNS. 

9  Heralds ^from  c^,  &€.]  Thcfe  three  fpeeches  fecm  to  have  been 
laboorcd.  The  citizen's  is  the  beft;  yet  both  alike  we  like  is  a 
poor  gingle.    Johnson. 

* cannot  he  cenfured:]   i.  e.  cannot  be  eftimated.    Our 

abthor  ought  rather  to  have  written — whofe  fuperiority,  or  whofe 
inequality,  cannot  be  cenfured.     Ma  lone. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I : 

•*  If  you  do  cenfure  me  by  what  you  were, 
•'  Not  what  you  are."    otbbvsns. 

Vot.  VIII.  E 
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jE»/^,  at  one  fide.  King  John,  with  bis  pcrmer^ 
Elinor,  Bjlanch,  and  the  Ballard;  at  the  crtbtr^ 
King  Philip,  Lewis,  Austria,  and  Forces. 

K.  Jons.  Fmnce,  haft  thcw  fetmortf  blood  to 
caft  away  ? 
Say,  Ihall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on?* 
Whofe  paffage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erfwell 
With  courfe  difturb'd  even  thy  confining  fhoresi 
Unlefs  thou  let  his  filver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progrefs  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  haft  not  fav'd  one  drop 
of  blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  loft  more :  And  by  this  hand  I  fwear, 
TTiat  fways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, — 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  juft-bome  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainft  whom  thefe  arm*  wd 

bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead ; 
Gracing  the  fcroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  lofs. 
With  daughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majefty !  how  high  thy  glory  tower^^ 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  &t  on  fire ! 

'  Sa/sA'^^i  ^^^  current  of§ur  right  run  0Hf\  The  old  copj— 
roam  on.    Steevbns. 

The  editor  of  the  iecond  folio  fiibfticuied  nm,  whkh  has  bem 
adopted  in  the  fubfequent  editions.  I  do  net  perceive  any  need  of 
ohai^e.    In  Tbi  Tempefi  we  have — **  the  twaudtrmg  brooks/* 

Malonp* 
I  prefer  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio.     So,  in  it.  Henry  Vz 
**  As  many  ilreams  run  into  one  felf  fea." 
The  King  would  rather   defcribe  his  right  as  nmmit^  an   \st  % 
direSl  than  in  an  irregular  courfe,  foch  as  would  be  Implied  fay 
the  word  ^nam^    St£ even's. 
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O,  iK>w  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  With  fteel  5 
The  fwords  of  foldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feafts,  mouthing  the  flefti  of  men/ 
In  undetermined  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  iland  thefe  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings !  *  back  to  the  ftained  field. 
You  equal  potents/  firy-kindled  fpirits ! 
Then  let  confufion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace;  till  th^n^  blows,  bloody  and 
death ! 

K.  John.  Whofe  party  do  the  townfmen  yet  ad- 
mit? 

K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England ;   who's 
your  king  ? 

1  Cir.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

^  —»^  mouthing  theflefi  rf  men^  The  old  copy  reads — moujmg^ 

Stebvek8« 

Moufinr^  like  many  other  ancient  and  now  uncouth  expreffions, 
was  expelled  from  our  author's  text  by  Mr.  Pope;  and  mouthmg, 
which  he  fubftituted  in  its  room,  has  been  adopted  in  the  fubfequen^ 
editions,  without  any  fufficient  reafon^  in  my  apprehenfion. 
Mtmjing  is,  I  fuppoie,  mamocking,  and  devouring  eagerly,  as  a  cat 
devours  a  moufe.  So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night* s  Dream :  *'  Well 
mout'd.  Lion!*'  Again,  in  The  Wonderful  Year,  by  Thomas  Decker, 
1605:  *«  Whilft  Troy  was  fwilling  fade  and  fugar,  and  mwfing 
fkt  venifon,  the  mad  Ureekes  made  bonfires  of  their  houfes." 

Maloki. 

I  retain  Mr.  Pope's  emendation,  which  is  fupported  by  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  Hamlet :  ** firii  mouth  d  to  be  laft  fwal- 

lowed."  Shakfpeare  deiigned  no  ridicule  in  this  fpeech;  and 
therefore  did  not  write,  (as  when  he  was  writing  the  burlefque  in- 
terlude of  Fy ramus  and  Thijhe, ) — moufing.     Stbevens. 

*  Cfy,  havoci,  kirtgsljl  That  is,  coinmand  Jlaughter  to  proceed i 
fo»  in  Jidiut  C^/ar: 

"  Cry,  ha^ck,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war."    JoKniox. 

*  Tou  equal  potents,]  Potents  for  potematfcs.  So,  in  Ahe  veru 
eietellent  and  dekaabm  Treatife  intitulit  PihiLOTtJS,  &c.  1603: 
**  Anc  of  ihc/otentet  of  tlft  /chuw,— — ."     Syiitk K». 
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K^  Phi.  Know  him  in  us^  that  here  hold  up  hi$ 
rights 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  pofleflion  of  our  perfon  here  ; 
Lord  pf  our  prefence.  Anglers,  and  of  you. 

I  Cir.  A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this;, 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  fcf uple  in  our  ftrong-barr*d  gates : 
King'd  of  our  fears ;'  until  our  fears,  reiolv*d. 
Be  by  fome  certain  king  purg'd  and  deposed. 


^  A  greater  power  than  wc,  diHtet  aH  this ; 
Km^'d  of  our /ears;]  The  old  copy  reads— 
Kitt^  ofour/eare*^  &c.     Steivbns. 

A  greater  ponjoer  than  nve,  tnay  mean,  the  Lordofhofts^  who  htA 
not  yet  decided  the  fuperiority  of  either  army;  and  till  it  be  un* 
doubted,  the  people  of  Angiers  will  not  open  their  gates.  Secure 
and  confident  at  iionsp  they  are  not  at  all  afraid,  but  are  h'ngs, 
u  e.  mafters  and  commanders,  of  their  fears,  until  their  fears 
or  donbts  about  the  rightfid  King  of  England  are  removed. 

ToLLHT. 

We  (hould  read,  than  ye.  What  power  was  this?  their /ears.  It 
is  plain,  therefore  we  (hould  read : 

Kings  arc  our  fears  ;■ 
f  •  e.  our  fears  are  the  Kings  which  at  prefent  ruk  as. 

Warburtok. 
Dr.  Warburton  (aw  what  was  requifite  to  make  this  paila^ 
fenfe;  and  Dr.  Johnfon  rather  too  haftily^I  think,  has  received  hit 
emendation  into  the  text.     He  reads: 

Kings  are  our  fears  % 

which  he  explains  to  mean,  **  our  fears  are  the  kings  which  at 
prefent  rule  us." 

As  the  fame  fenfe  may  be  obtained  by  a  much  (lighter  alteration, 
I  am  more  inclined  to  readr 
King'd  of  our  fears ; 
King'd  is  u(ed  as  a  participle  paffive  by  Shakfpeare  more  tfaai^ 
once,  I  believe.    I  remember  one  inftance  in  kenty  the  Fifths 
Aa  11.  fe.  V.    The  Dauphin  fays  of  England : 

. "  (he  is  fo  idly  king'd^ 

It  is  fcarce  nectary  to  add,  ^i,of  here  (as  in  ntuQberle&  other 
places,}  has  the  fignification  pf,  by.    Tyrwhitt.. 
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BjiST.  By  heaven,  thefc  fcroyles  of  Angiers*  flout 
you,  kings; 
And  ftand  fccurcly  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  induftrious  fcenes '  and  ads  of  death. 
Your  royal  prefences  be  rui'd  by  me ; 


King'd  of  wr  fears  \\  i.  €•  oar  fears  beiog  our  kings,  or  mien, 
King'd  is  tgain  ufed  in  King  Riebard  II : 
"  Then  I  am  iJwr^V again:" 
It  is  manifeft  that  the  paflage  in  the  old  copy  b  oormpc,  and 
that  it  mufl  have  been  Co  wordra,  ^at  their ^<7rr  (hoald  be  ftyled 
their  khtgs  or  mafters,  and  not  they,  kings  or  maften  of  their  fears; 
becaufe  m  the  next  line  mention  is  made  of  thefeyS^Trr  being 
depofei.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  produces  this  meaning  by  a 
very  flight  alteration,  and  is,  therefore,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  text. 

The  following  paflage  in  pqr  aathor's  Rape  of  Lucreee^  ftrongly, 
in  my  opinion,  confirms  his  conje^re : 

"  So  (hall  atitit  flakes  [Tarquin's  nnviXy  f  axons']  be  kings, 
and  thou  their  flavc." 
Again,  in  JCing  Lear: 

'*  It  feems,  (he  was  a  queen 

"  Over  her  fiaj^on,  nvbo,  moft  rebel-like, 
"  Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her." 
Thb  paflage  in  the  folio  is  given  to  King  Philip,  and  in  a  fob- 
fequent  part  of  this  fcene,  all  the  fpeeches  of  the  dtiasens  are  given 
to  Hubert;  which  I  mention,  becaufe  thefe,  and  innumerable  other 
inftances,  where  the  fame  error  has  been  committed  in  that  edition, 
juftify  fome  licence  in  transferring  fpeeches  from  one  perfon  to 
another.     Ma  lone, 

«  the/e  fcroyles  of  Jngiers-^]  Efcrouelles,  Fr.  i.  e.  fcabby 

fcrophulous  fellows. 

Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  E^vety  Man  in  his  Humour: 

" hang  them ybi^^//"    Stbevens. 

9  At  your  induftriousy2-«/<'/ — ]  I  once  wiflied  to  read — illuftriousl 
but  now  I  believe  the  text  to  be  right.    Malonb. 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  Your  indufirious 
fcenes  and  ads  of  death,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  fpcakcr  had  faid-« 
your  laborious  indufiry  of  war.     So,  in  Macbeth: 

•'  and  put  we  on 

*'  /jw^fwaw  foldierfliip."    Ste evens, 
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Do -like  the  mutiaes  of  Jenifalen^* 


*  Do  like  the  routines  of  Jerujalem,']    The  mutines  are  th^  mu* 
tineerSf  the  feditious.     So  again,  in  Hamlet : 
«*  — — and  lay 
"  Worfe  tkai^  the  mmtn/ei  in  the  bilboes." 

Our  author  had  probably  read  the  following  paflkges  in  J  Corn* 
feniUms  and  moft  marvellous  Hjflory  of  the  latter  times  of  the  ye*wet 
Common-weale,  i^c.  Written  in  Hebrew,  by  Jofeph  Ben  Gonon,— 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  by  Peter  Morwyn :  "  Tnc  fame  yccre  d« 
civil  warres  grew  and  increafed  in  Jerufalem;  for  the  citizens  flew 
one  another  without  any  truce,  red,  or  quietnefle, — The  people 
were  divided  into  three  parties ;  whereof  the  firft  and  beft  followed 
Anani,  the  high-prieft;  another  part  followed  feditious  Jehochanan; 
the  third  nu%  cruel  Schitneon* — Anani>  being  a  perfed  godly 
aian,  and  ieeing  the  comroon-weale  of  Jerufalem  governed  by  the 
fedifioMs,  gave  over  his  third  part,  that  ftacke  to  him,  to  Eliafer, 
his  fonne.  Eliafar  with  his  companie  took  the  Temple,  and  the 
courts  about  it;  appointinfi;  of-his  men,  fome  to  bee  fpyes,  fome 
to  keepe  watche  and  warde—— But  Jehochanan  tooke  tlie  markets 
plftce  and  ftreetes,  the  lower  part  of  the  citie.  TTien  Schimeon, 
the  Jerofolimite,  tooke  the  higheft  part  of  the  towne,  wherefore 
hb  men  annoyed  Jehochanan's  parte  fore  with  flings  and  crofle- 
bowes.  Betweene  thefe  three  there  was  alfo  moft  cruel  battailes  in 
Jerufalem  for  the  fpace  of  four  daies. 

*'  Titus' campe  was  about  fixe  furlongs  from  the  towne.  The  next 
aonow  dicy  of^  the  t»wnc  feeing  Titus  to  be  encampri  upon  the 
mount  Olivet,  the  captaines  of  ^e  feditious  aflembled  together^  and 
fell  at  aigttmefit,  every  man  with  another,  intending  to  tume  their 
€rutlty  upoM  the  Romaines,  confirming  and  ratifying  die  fame  atme^ 
usent  ai^  purpofe,  by  fwearing  one  to  another;  and  fo  became 
peace  amongft  them.  ^Yitttiottjojning  together,  that  before  were 
three  fe^erall  farts ^  they  fet  open  the  gates,  and  aH  the  beft  of 
them  iffued  out  with  an  horrible  noyfe  ai5  Ihoute,  that  they  made 
the  Romaines  afraide  withall,  in  foch  wife  that  they  fled  before  the 
feditious,  which  fodainly  did  fet  uppon  them  unawares." 

The  book  from  which  I  have  tranfcribed  thefe  pafTagts,  was 
printed  in  1602,  but  there  was  a  former  edition,  as  that  before  me 
IS  faid  to  be  *'.  newly  correAed  and  amended  by  the  tranflatour.** 
From  the  fpelling  and  the  ftyle,  I  imagine  the  firft  edition  of  this 
book  had  appeared  before  1 580.  This  allofion  is  not  found  in  the 
old  play. 

Smce  thb  note  was  written,  I  have  met  with  an  edition  of  the 
book  which  Shakfpeare  had  here  in  his  thoughts,  printed  in  1 575. 

Malonc. 
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Be  friends  a  vhile,^  and  both  cbnjcimtljr  bead 
Your  fharpeft  deeds  of  malice  on  thk  town : 
By  eaft  ind  \t^(l  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon^  charged  to  the  moutks  t 
Till   their  foul-fearing  cla^nours  *  have  brawl'd 

down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 
Vd  play  inceflantly  upon  the/e  jades^ 
Eren  till  unfenced  defolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  ain 
That  done,  diffever  your  united  ftrengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 
Thcn,in  a  moment,  fortune  fliall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  fide  her  happy  minion ; 
To  whom  in  £ivour  Ihe  Ihall  give  the  day. 
And  kifs  him  with  a  glorious  viAory. 
How  like  you  this  wiid  counfd,  mighty  Hates  ? 
Smacks  it  not  ibmething  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  JoTiK.  Now,  by  the  fky  th^t  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well ; — France,  fhall  we  knit  our  powers^ 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  fliall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  An  if  thou  haft  the  mettle  of  a  king, — » 
Being  wrong*d,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevifli  town, — 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  againft  thefe  fancy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dafli'd  them  to  the  ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourfelves,*  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

'  Be  frkndt  a  'wbiie^  &c,]  ThW  advice  is  given  by  the  Baftard 
ia  the  old  copy  of  the  pliy,  though  ootmprizr  ,1  in  fewer  aad  lefs 
fpirited  lines.    Steevens. 

4  Till  their  foul-fctrine  clammrs^^'\  u  c.  ibd-«pp«lling«  See 
Vol*  V,  p.  423,  n.  9,    MaItOne. 
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K.  Puu  Let  it  be  fo: — Say,  where  will  you 
aflault? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  weft  will  fend  deftru<9:ion 
Into  this  city's  bofom. 

Ausr.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  fouth. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

BAsr.    O  prudent  difcipline!    From  north  to 
fouth  J 
Auftria  and  France  (hoot  in  each  other's  mouth  : 

{4fide. 
ril  ftir  them  to  it: — Come,  away,  away! 

I  Cir.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchfafe  a  while 
to  ftay. 
And  I  fhall  (how  you  peace, and  fiiir-fkccd  league; 
Win  you  this  city  without  ftroke,  or  wound ; 
Refcue  thofe  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  facrifices  for  the  field : 
Perfever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

jBT.  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour;  we  are  bent  to 

hear. 
I  Cir.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady 

Blanch,^ 
Is  near  to  England ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid: 
If  lufty  love  (hould  go  in  queft  of  beauty. 
Where  fhould  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  Ihould  go  in  fearch  of  virtue,* 
Where  fhould  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  fought  a  match  of  birth, 

*  tbi  lady  Blanch,]     The  lady  Blanch  was  daughter  to  Al- 

phonfo  the  Ninth  ^king  of  Caftile,  and  was  niece  to  King  John 
by  his  fifter  Elianor.    S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

^  7/*  zealous  /nv,  &c.]  Zealous  {ccm$  here  to  dgmfy  fious,  or 
influenced  by  moti'ves  of  religion.     Johnson. 
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Whofe  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 

Such  as  Ihc  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 

Is  the  young  Dauphin. every  way  complete: 

If  not  complete,  O  fay,'  he  is  not  fhe ; 

And  fhe  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 

If  want  it  be  not,  that  fhe  is  not  he: 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blefTed  man. 

Left  to  be  finifhed  by  fuch  a  fhe  ;• 

And  fhe  a  fair  divided  excellence, 

Whofe  fulnefs  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 

O,  two  fuch  filver  currents,  when  they  join. 

Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in : 

And  two  fuch  fhores  to  two  fuch  flreams  made 

one. 
Two  fuch  controlling  bounds  fhall  you  be,  kings. 
To  thefe  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  fhall  do  more  than  battery  can. 
To  our  fafl-clofed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match. 
With  fwifter  fpleen'  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  paflage  fhall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance :  but,  without  this  match. 
The  fea  enraged  is  not  half  fo  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion  5  no,  not  death  himfelf 
In  mortal  fury  half  fo  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

"^  If  not  complete^  ^fv^  '^^  ^^  c^X  reads— 7/*  w/  complete  of, 
/aj,Sic*    Corrcfted  by  Sir  T,  Hanmcn     Malone. 

* y^fi^aflic;]    The  old  copy — <u  ibe.     Stb evens. 

Dr.  Thiilby  prefcribcd  that  reading,  which  I  have  here  reftored 
to  the  text.     Theobald. 

9  at  this  match  ^ 

With  f'wifter  fpleen,  ^c]  Our  author  ufes  fpUen  for  any  vio- 
lent hurry,  or  tumultuous  fpeed.  So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night* s 
Dream,  he  applicsyji^/rrtir  to  the  lightning.  I  am  loath  to  think  that 
Shakfpeare  meant  to  play  with  the  double  of  match  for  nuptial^  and 
the  match  of  a ^tm.    Joh  nson.  /         ' 
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Bj9r.  Here's  a  fhtjr. 

That  (hakes  the  rotten  carcafe  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags ! '  Here's  a  large  mouthy  imiecdy 

*  Here's  a  ftay, 
Thatjhakes  the  rotten  earcafe  of  old  death 
Out  of  bis  ragsH  I  caimot  bat  think  that  every  reader  Mriftei 
for  fome  other  word  in  the  place  ci  Jfaj^  which  though  it  may 
fignify  an  hindrance ^  or  mast  that  binders^  is  yet  veiy  ioipr^er  to 
introduce  the  next  line.    I  read : 
Here*s  a  flaw, 

Thatjhakes  the  rotten  earcafe  of  old  death. 
That  is,  here  is  a  pi^  of  bravery^  a  blajl  of  menace*    This  fiikt 
well  with  the  fpirit  of  the  fpeech.    Staj^  and  fiiyw^  in  a  cardcft 
hand  are  not  eafilv  diftinguilned ;  and  if  the  writing  was  obfcuie, 
flaw  being  a  word  lefs  ufual,  was  eaiily  miffed*    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  this  fpeech  from  tho 
following  in  The  Fammu  Hiflovy  of  The.  Stmiefy,  i6oc,  bU  1: 

*'  Why  here's  a  eallant^  here's  a  king  indeedl 

"  He  fpeaks  all  Mars : — tut,  let  me  follow  fuch 

*'  A  lad  as  this : — This  is  pure  fire : 

•*  EVry  look  he  cafts,  flalheth  ISce  li^tmng ; 

"  There's  mettle  in  this  boy. 

*'  He  brings  a  breath  that  lets  oar  (ails  on  fire : 

**  Why  now  I  fee  we  (hall  have  cuffs  indeed." 
Perhaps  the  force  of  the  word  flaj,  is  not  exaftly  known*    I 
meet  with  it  in  Damon  mid  Pythias^  1 5RZ : 

'*  Not  to  prolong  my  life  thereby,  for  which  I  reckon  not 
this, 

"  But  to  fet  my  things  in  zflaj^." 
Perhaps  by  a  flay,  tli  Baftard  means  •'  zfteady^  refoltste  fefhms^ 
who  fhakes,"  &c.    So,  in  Fenton's  Tragical  Difcmtrfes^  bl.  1.  410. 

1^67:   " more  apt  to  follow  th' inclination  of  vaine  and 

lafcivious  defyer,  than  difpofed  to  make  Tiftaye  of  herfelfe  in  the 
trade  of  honeft  vertue,"  A  fiay^  however,  (eems  to  have  been 
meant  for  fomednng  aBrve^  in  the  following  pai&ge  in  the  6tli 
canto  of  Drayton's  jBtfrM*/  Wars: 

**  Oh  could  ambition  apprehend  zflay, 

*'  The  giddy  courfe  it  wandereth  in,  to  guide** 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^ueen,  B.  II.  c.  x  : 

**  Till  riper  yearcs  he  raught,  and  ftrongcr^fl^^." 
Shakfpeare  therefore,  who  ufes  wrongs  for  tvrongers,  &c.  Sec. 
might  have  ufcd  a  flay  for  a  flayer.     Churchyard,  m  his  Siege  of 
Leah^  1575*  having  occafion  to  fpeak  of  a  trumpet  that  ibund^ 
•o  proclaim  a  truce,  fays — 

••  ^Y\i}&flaye  of  warre  made  many  men  to  mufe." 
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That  fpits  forth  deaths  and  mountains^  rocks,  and 

fcas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lufty  blood  ? 
He  fpeaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  fmoke,  and  bounce ; 
He  gives  the  baftinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgeled  ;  not  a  word  of  his. 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fift  of  France : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  fo  bethump'd  with  words. 
Since  I  firft  called  my  brother's  father,  dad. 
Eli.  Son,  lift  to  this  conjunction,   make  this 
match  5 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  firft  line  of  Faulconbridge's 
fpcech  needs  no  emendation.    Steevens. 

Stay^  I  apprehend^  here  iignifies  a  /upporter  of  a  cau/e.  Here's 
an  extraor^nary  partizan^  that  ihakes«  &c.  So»  in  the  lad  ad  of 
this  play : 

*'  What  furety  in  the  world,  whit  hopes,  what^ff^, 

'^  When  this  was  nour  a  king,  and  now  is  clay?" 
Again,  in  AT.  Henry  VL  Part  III : 

"  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  ftaff,  noft^," 
Again,  in  K.  Rickard  III: 

*'  What/tf^  had  I,  hut  Edward^  and  he's  gone." 
Again,  in  Davies^s  Scmr^  of  Felfy,  primed  abo«t  the  ytzi  r6i  i : 

«'  England's  faft  fiknd,  and  Iieiand's  caaSaoitJiay." 
It  is  ol^vabie  that  parthcafi  in  like  naoanr,  thoi^  now  ge- 
nerally  ciied  to  fignify  an  odiHtaa  to  a  party,  ofiginauy  ineant  a 
pike  or  halberd. 

Perhaps,  however,  oar  author  meant  hy  ^c  words.  Here's  iiftmyt 
*'  Here's  a  fellow,  who  whilft  he  makes  a  propoiition  as  ^ftay  or 
obftacU,  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood,  (hakes,"  Sec.  The  Ci- 
tizen  has  juft  (aid: 

"  Hear  trs,  eveat  kiags,  vonchfafe  a  while  ^^ay^ 

"  And  I  (hall  fliow  yon  peace,"  &c. 
It  is,  I  conceive,  no  ob|edion  to  this  interpretaiion,  that  am 
imptdimeut  or  ^ade  could  not  (hake  death,  ka.  though  xkt.perfoH 
who  endeavoured  toftay  or  prevent  die  attack  of  the  twD  kin^, 
might.  Shakfpeare  ieldom  abends  to  £ach  mhiutur^ — But  the  fim 
explanation  appears  to  me  more  probabk.  Malok  i» 
J 
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For  by  this  knot  thou  Ihalt  fo  furcly  tic 

Thy  now  unfur'd  aflurance  to  the  crown. 

That  yon  green  boy  fhall  have  no  fun  to  ripd 

The  bloom  that  promifeth  a  mighty  fruit. 

I  fee  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 

Mark,  how  they  whifper :  urge  them,  while  their 

fouls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition ; 
Left  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  foft  petitions,  pity,  aiid  remorfe. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.' 


'  Left  zeal,  nvw  melted^  5:c.]  We  have  here  a  rery  UQtifual,  and*  I 
think,  not  very  jaft  image  of  km/,  which,  in  its  hi^heft  deme» 
is  reprefentecl  by  others  as  a  flame,  but  b;^  Sbakibcare,  as  a  froft. 
To  repreji  %eaU  in  the  language  of  othen,  is  to  cuot^  in  Shakfpeare'a 
to  melt  it';  when  it  exerts  its  utmoft  power  it  is  commonly  (aid  to 
Jlame^  but  by  Shakfpeare  to  be  congealed.    Johnson. 

Sure  the  poet  means  to  compare  xeal  to  metal  in  a  ftate  of  fufion, 
and  hot  to  diffolving  ice.     Stebvens. 

The  allufion,  I  apprehend,  is  to  diflblving  ice ;  and  if  this  paflaec 
be  compared  with  others  in  our  author's  plays,  it  will  not,  I  think, 
appear  liable  to  Y>x.  Johnfon's  obje^on. — ^Thc  fenfe,  I  conceive, 
is.  Left  the  wrw  zealous  and  to  you  nmU^affe&id  heart  of  Philip, 
nvhich  but  lately  loas  cold  and  bard  as  ice,  and  has  newly  been  melted 
and  foftened,  ft>ould  by  the  ftft  petitions  of  Conftance,  and  pity  for 
Arthur,  again  become  cong^ed  and  Jrozen.  I  once  thought  that 
**  the  winder  breath  of  foft  petitions,"  &c.  (hould  be  coupled  with 
the  preceding  words,  and  related  to  the  propofal  made  by  the 
citizen  of  Angiers ;  but  1  now  believe  that  tney  were  intended  to  be 
conneded,  in  conftrudion,  with  the  following  line. — ^In  a  fub^ 
fequent  fcene  we  find  a  fimilar  thooght  couched  in  nearly  the  fame 
expreflions: 

**  This  ad,  fo  evilly  bom,  (hall  cool  the  hearts 

"  Of  all  his  people,  and/r/«r  up  their  zeal." 
Here  Shakfpeare  does  not  fay  that  zeal,  when  **  congealed,  exerts 
its  utmoft  power,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  it  is  congealed  or 
frozen,  it  cea/es  to  exert  itielf  at  all ;  it  is  no  longer  zeal. 
We  again  meet  with  die  iame  allufion  in  King  Hensy  Fill: 

**  This  makes bdd  mouths; 

**  Tongues  fpit  their  duties  oat«  a^  cold  hearts  freezt 

•*  Jllegj'ance  inthcau" 
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I  Cir.  Why  anfwer  hot  the  double  majefties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  oar  threatened  town  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  firft,  that  hath  been  for- 
ward firft 
To  Ipeak  unto  this  city :  What  fay  you  ? 

K.  yoHN.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
fon. 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read/  I  love. 
Her  dowry  fliall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,'*  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poi(fHers, 

Both  zeal  and  allegiance  therefore,  we  fee,  in  the  lanfi;uage  of 
Shakfpeare,  are  in  their  higheft  ilate  of  exertion,  when  nuuedi  and 
rq>retted  or  diminifhed,  when  froztn.  The  word  frerze  in  the 
psmages  jnft  quoted,  (hews  that  the  allofion  is  not,  as  has  been  fag- 
gefted,  to  metals,  but  to  ice. 

The  obfcanty  of  the  prefentpaiFage  arifes  from  our  author's  u(e 
of  the  word  zeal,  which  is,  as  it  were,  perfonified.  Zeal,  if  it  be 
ooderftood  ftridly,  cannot  *'  cool  and  coneeal  again  to  what  it 
*ujas,**  (for  when  it  cools,  it  ccaies  to  be  zeal,)  though  a  per/on  who 
u  become  warm  and  z^oQs  in  a  caufe,  may  afterwards  become 
cool  and  indifferent,  as  be  fvcas,  before  he  was  warmed. — "  To  what 
it  was,"  however,  in  our  author *s  licentious  language,  may  mean, 
"  to  what  it  was,  before  it  was  zeal,**     Malonb* 

The  im/sify  breatb  that  will  cool  metals  in  a  fiate  of  fufion,  pro- 
duces not  the  efieds  oi  froft.  I  am  therefore  yet  to  learn,  now 
"  the  foft  fetithns  of  Conftance,  and  pity  for  Arthur,"  (two  rentle 
agents)  were  competent  to  the  ad  of  yr^^awrg-.— There  is  furely 
ibmewhat  of  impropriety,  in  employing  Fanjonius  to  do  the  work  of  • 
Boreas.     Stebvens. 

4  Com  in  tbis  book  of  beauty  readA  So,  in  Pericles,  1609 : 
«*  Hex  face,  the  book  of  praifes,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Macbeth: 

**  ^GVLtface,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
•*  May  r/«</ ftrangc  matters/'    Malone. 
» /(^AnjoUjJ  In  old  editions: 

For  Aneiers,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Foi3iefs» 
And  allthftt  *we  upon  tbis  fide  thefea, 
(Except  tHs  city  nvw  by  us  beficg'd,) 
.  Find  liable,  ^c. 
What  was  the  city  bejteged,  but  Angiers  ?    Eng  John  agrees  to  give 
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And  all  that  wc  upon  this  fide  the  fea  .     .  ' 

(Except  this  city  now  by  us  bcfieg'd,) 

Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 

Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 

In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions^ 

As  (he  in  beauty,  education^  blood> 

Holds  hand  with  any  princefs  of  the  world. 

K.  PiiJ.  What  fay'ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 
face. 

Lbw.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  fhadow  of  myfelf  form'd  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  fhadow  of  your  fon. 
Becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  fon  a  fiiadow : 
I  do  proteft,  I  never  lov'd  myfelf. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfelf. 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye.^ 

{IVhifpers  with  Blanch. 

BAsr.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye! — 
Hang*d  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow !— - 
And  quartered  in  her  heart ! — he  doth  cfpy 
Himfelf  love's  traitor :  This  is  pity  now. 


up  all  he  held  m  France,  except  the  city  of  Anglers,  which  he  now 
befieged  and  laid  claim  to.  But  could  he  eive  up  all  except  Aneiers^ 
and  give  op  ihat  too  \  Anjon  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  the 
Enghfli  held  in  France.     Th  b  o  b  a  l  d  . 

Mr.  Theobald  found,  or  might  have  found,  the  reading  which  h« 
would  introduce  as  an  emendation  of  his  own,  in  the  elder  play  of 
^^»g  John^  4to.  1 591.     Stebvbns. 

See  alfop.  38,  n.  2.    Malone. 

^  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye.^  So^  in  AWt  <weU  that 
ends  nvell: 

'•  to  fit  and  draijj 

*'  His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  hia  corls, 
"  In  our  heart's  tabled* 

Table  is  pi^re,  or,  rather,  the  board  or  canvas  on  which  ai^y 
object  is  painted.    Tableau,  Fr.    Stbbvbns. 
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lliat  hang*d»  and  drawn»  and  quait€r'd»  there 

fhauld  be^ 
Ia  fuch  a  love,  fo  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

BhJiNCH.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  rcfpedl,  is 
mine: 
If  he  fee  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  he  fees,  which  moves  his  liking; 
1  can  with  eafe  tranflate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  fpeak  more  properly,) 
I  will  enforce  it  eafily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  fee  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  fee  in  you, 
(Though  churlifh  thoughts  themfelves  fhould  be 

your  judge,) 
That  1  can  find  fhould  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  fay  thefe  young  ones  ?  What  fay 
you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.  That  fhe  is  bound  in  honour  ftill  to  do 
What  you  in  wifdom  fhall  vouchfafe  to  fay. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin;  can  you 

love  this  lady? 
Leut.  Nay,  alk  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  lovej 
For  I  do  love  her  moft  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volqueflen,'  Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poidliers,  and  Anjou,  thefe  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thoufand  marks  of  Englilh  coin.— 

'  —  Folqueffen^']  This  is  tbc  ancient  name  for  the  country 
now  called  tie  Vixin ;  in  LatiAf  faitus  Vrlocaffintu.  That  part  of 
it  called  the  Nortrum  Ftxin,  was  in  difpute  between  Philip  and  John. 

Stbsvbns* 

This  and  the  fabfequent  line  (excqjt  the  woids,  <'  do  I  give") 
are  taken  firom  the  old  phiy.    Malojii, 
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Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleased  withal,    - 
Command  thy  fon  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well ; — Young  princes,  clofe 
your  hands.' 

jiusr.  And  your  lips  too;  for^  I  am  well  affur'd. 
That  I  did  fo,  when  I  was  firft  affur'd.* 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  yourg^tes„ 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  faint  Mary's  chapel,  prefently. 
The  rites  of  marriage  fhall  be  folemniz'dj — 
Is  not  the  lady  Conftance  in  this  troop  ?-^ 
I  know,  (he  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up,    , 
Her  prefence  would  have  interrupted  much: — 
Where  is  (he  and  her  fon  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Leiv.  She  is  fad  and  paflionate  at  your  highnefs' 
tent.'^ 

K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  wc 
have  made. 
Will  give  her  fadnefs  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 


'  '-^-^Toung  princes  f  clofe  your  hands. ^  Sec  The  Winters  Talcf 
Vol.  VII.  p.  17,  n.  9.     Malone. 

^  /  am  nve/i  3LffuT*d, 

That  I  did  Jo ^  'when  I  nx^s  firfi  adur'd.]  Affurd  is  here  tifcd 
both  in  its  common  fenfe^  and  in  an  uncommon  one,  where  it 
fignifies  affianced f  contr ailed.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

**  called  me  Dromio,  fwore  I  was  affut^d  to  her." 

Stbbvbns. 
9  She  is  fad  attd  paflionate  at  your  highnefs'  tent  4  ]  Paffionate^  in  this 
inftance,  does  not  fignify  difpofed  to  anger ^  but  a  prey  to  mournful 
fenfations.     So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  without  Mouey  : 

"  Thou  2iit  paffionate, 

**  Haft  been  brought  up  with  girts."    Stssvbks. 

Again,  in  the  old  play  entitled  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  dukt 
ofYorkcy  1600: 

"  Tell  me,  good  madam^ 

'*  Why  is  your  grace  fo  pajjhmate  of  late  V*    Malonb. 
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This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  JoBN.  We  will  heal  up  all : 

For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Conflance ; 
Some  fpeedy  meflenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  folemnity : — I  truft  we  fhall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  meafure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  fome  meafure  fatisfy  her  fo. 
That  we  (hall  ftop  hei:  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  hafte  will  fufFer  us. 
To  this  unlook'd  for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Baftard. — The  Citizens  retire 
from  the  walls. 

Bast.  Mad  world !  mad  kings !  mad  compofi- 
tion ! 
John,  to  ftop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part :  * 
And  France,  ( whofe  armour  confcience  buckled  on ; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field, 
As  God's  own  foldier,)  rounded  in  the  ear^ 


*  —departed  nvith  a  fart:]  To  fan  and  to  itefart  were  for- 
merly fynonymous.  So,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour :  '*  Faith» 
fir,  I  can  hardly  depart  with  ready  money."  Aeain,  in  E*very 
Woman  in  her  Humour^  1609:  "  She'll  ferve  under  him  till  death 
w  depart."     Steevbns. 

'  rounded  in  the  ear — ]  1.  e.  whifpered  in  the  ear.     This 

phrafe  is  frequently  ufed  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  later  writers.  So, 
in  Lingua,  or  A  Combat  of  the  Tongue,  &c.  1 607 :  "  I  help'd 
Herodotus  to  pen  fome  part  of  his  Mufes;  lent  Pliny  ink  to  write 
his  hiftory,  and  rounded  Rabelais  in  the  ear  when  he  hiilorified 
Pantagruel."     Again,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy: 

"  Forthwith  Revenge  (he  rounded  me  i  th'  ear.'* 

Steevens. 

Vot.  VIII.  F  . 
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With  thait  &me  purpof<t-chlt8gec,  tlut  fly  devil  i 
Tb^t  broker^  that  ftill  breahs  the  pate  of  faith; 
That  daily  break-vow  >  he  that  wins  of  aU, 
Of  kings^of  bfggars^old  meo^yoyng  men^  nuudsi— * 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lofe 
But  the  word  njaid, — cheats  the  poor  mai4  of  that ;  ^ 
That  fmooth- faced  i^ntleman^  tickling  commo- 
dity.— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ;  * 
The  world,  who  of  itfelf  is  peifed  well. 
Made  to  run  even, upon  even  ground; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vil^  (n^wing  bias, 

4  Who  having  nfi  attftn^l  ihrng  to  loft 

But  the  nvord  maid^ — cheats  the  poor  maHof  that;"]  ThjC  con- 
ilnidtion  here  appeals  extscmely  harfli  to  onr  ears,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  there  it  any  corraption;  for  I  have  obferved  a  fimilar 
phrafeoloey  Iq  other  places  in  thefe  plays^  The  co9flrQAion  is, — 
Comioodity,  he  that  wins  of  all, — he  that  cheats  the  poor  maid  of 
that  only  external  thing  fhe  has  to  loie,  namely  the  word  maid, 
i.  e.  her  chaiUty.  If^ia  havfng  h  nied  m  ihcb  abiibhte  cafe,  in  tbf 
fenfe  of  •'  they  having — j"  and  the^  words  "  who  harii\g  no  coc- 
temal  thing  to  lo(e  but  the  word  maid,"  are  in  fbme  meafurc  pa- 
lenthetical;  yet  ^ey  cannot  wiUi  propriety  be  inclsded  in  a  pa« 
rentheiis,  b^ptiii^  then  tbf  le  ivoold  tomin  nothinr  to  wfaick  the 
relative  that  at  Ae  end  of  the  line  could  be  rckrrtd*  Ix)  7hf 
Winters  Tate^  are  the  following  Una,  in  which  we  find  a  fimilar 
phrafeology  : 

"  This  your  fon-in-lamr, 

♦♦  And  fon  onto  the  king  [nvhom  heavens  dir^fting,) 

••  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter/' 
Here  the  pronoun  nvbom  is  nied  for  him^  as  ivIm>,  in  the  paQ^ 
before  ns,  is  u(ed  for  thej»    Maloni. 

5  Commodity,  the  hhs^ofthe  nuorU{\  Commoditj.  u^  ix^cereft.    So, 
in  Damon  and  Fiihias,  1 582 : 

**  ■  for  vertue*s  fake  only, 

'*  They  would  honour  fiiendAiip^  and  not  fer  <ommoditu/* 
A^in: 

**  I  will  ufe  his  friendfiiip  to  mine  own  commodii/e." 

Stiiviks* 
So,  in  Cupid^s  Whirligig,  1607 : 

'  <'  O  the  world  is  uke  a  4^^.  bowk,  and  it  mm  aU^n  the  rich 
mens  fides/'    Hbnde&son, 
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This  fway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 

Makes  k  take  head  from  all  indlffcrtncy. 

From  all  diredlion,  purpofe,  courfe,  intent : 

And  this  fame  bias,  this  commodity. 

This  bawd,  this  broker,^  this  all-changing  word, 

Clapp'd  On  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determined  aid,' 

From  a  rtfblv*d  and  honourable  war. 

To  a  moft  bafe  and  vile-concluded  peace, — 

And  why  i^il  t  on  this  commodity  ? 

But  for  becaufe  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Ndt  that  I  hav^  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand,^ 

When  his  fair  angels  would  falute  my  palm ; 

But  for  my  hand,'  as  unattempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  fay, — there  is  no  fin,  but  to  be  richi 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  Ihall  be. 

To  fay, — there  is  no  vice,  but  htggzry : 

^^      -ibis  broker,]  A  iroier  in  old  language  meant  i  fimf  or 
tncurtfs.    See  a  note  on  HamUt^  hd  If. 

"  Do  HOC  believe  kis  v6w«,  fbc  tlof  ixt  Btokm/*  Sic 

'  from  bit  o*wn  deUrmhCi  aid,]    The  wo^  eyf^  in  the  Hqe 

preceding,  and  the  wofd  ovjn^  which  can  ill  agl«e  with  did^  yiduces 
me  to  think  that  we  ought  to  read^*^^  kis  trfra  determln^  aini^ 
bfteadofii/V.    Hii^t^fli^/ialirtl^betteriliafinoBfonre. 

M.  Ma8ok» 

• clutch  my  boftd,]  To  c/utcb  my  hand,  U  to  clafp  it  clofe, 

9o,  in  Meafurefbr  Mntfttrt:  **  —pitting  the  haiid  hko  (hc^  poc&t^ 
and  extraaing  it  dktcked:*    Again,  m  Jyifrnk^s  Re^.ertgt,  f  602 : 

"  The  lift  of  ftpcnuous  vengeance  is  chtch^d.** 
Sm  alfo  note  on  Macbtth,  Aa  II.  ic.  i.    Stbevsns. 
*  -5i!r/for,^f.]L  cbecauft.  So,  in  7%efki)aG^ a fUmeno/Krond: 

**  I  curfe  myAlf,  fir  thef  are  ftfftt  by  atf;*'    Ri^fl&« 
Agtin,  ilk  Othelh: 

*«  ory^Iamdetlin'd 

♦•  Into  the  Tale  <AyQar&."    Mal^Iti* 
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68  KING     JOHN, 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  conunodity, 

Gain,  be  my  lord;  for  I  will  worfhip  thee!  [Exit^ 


ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

ne  fame.     The  French  King*s  ^ent. 

Enter  Constance;  Arthur,  and  Salisbury^ 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married!  gone  to  fwear  a 
peace! 
Falfe  blood  to  falfe  blood  joined !    Gone  to  be 

friends ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch?  and  Blanch  thofe  pro- 
vinces ? 
It  is  not  fo ;  thou  haft  misfpoke,  misheard ; 
Be  well  advis'd,  ^tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be ;  thou  doft  but  fay,  *tis  fo ; 
I  truft,  I  may  not  truft  thee ;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  Ihalt  be  punifh'd  for  thus  frighting  me. 
For  I  am  fick,  and  capable  of  fears ; ' 
Opprefs'd  with  wroi^s,  and  therefore  full  of  fears  j 

*  In  the  old  copy  the  fecond  ad  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
fpeech  of  Lad/  Conflance  in  the  next  fcene»  at  the  condufion  of 
which  (he  throws  herielf  on  the  ground.  The  prefent  divifion 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Tlieobald,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
fubfeqitent  editors,  is  certainly  right.    Ma  lone* 

See  Mr.  Theobald's  note,  p.  73.     Stbbveks. 

'  For  I  am  Jick^  and  capable  of  fears  \]  i.  c.  I  have  a  ftrong 
fenfibiUty\  I  am  tremblingly  alive  to  apprdienfion.    So,  in  Hamlit: 
**  His  form  and  cauie  conjoined,  preaching  to  ftones« 
**  Would  make  them  capable.'*     Malonb. 
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A  widow/  huftandlefs,  fubjcd  to  fears ; 
A  woman^  naturally  born  to  fears : 
And  though  thou  now  confefs,  thou  didft  but  jeft, 
With  my  vcx'd  fpirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 
But  chey  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  doft  thou  mean  by  (baking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  doft  thou  look  fo  fadly  on  my  fon? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breaft  of  thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o*er  his  bounds  ?  * 
Be  thefe  fad  figns  *  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  fpeak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  falfe. 
That  give  you  caufe  to  prove  my  faying  true. 

Const.  O^  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  for- 
row. 
Teach  thou  this  forrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  fo. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  defperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch !  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou  ? 

*  A  'widmjJi']  This  was  not  the  fad.  Conftancc,  was  at  this 
time  married  to  a  third'  hulband,  Goido,  brother  to  the  Vifcount  of 
Touars.  She  had  been  divorced  from  her  fecond  hufband,  Ranulph, 
Earlof  Chefter.    Malonb. 

*  Like  a  proud  rrver  peering  o*er  his  bounds  f]  This  feems  to  have 
been  imitated  by  Marfton,  in  his  Infatiate  Counte/s,  1 603 : 

f '  Then  how  much  more  in  me,  whole  yoathfiil  veins, 
•*  Like  a  proud  river  o*erflvw  their  bounds  .** 

Malonb. 

*  Be  thefe  fad  figns —]  Thtfadjigns  arc,  thejbaking  of  his  head, 
the  laying  hit  hand  on  bis  breaft,  &c.  We  have  again  the  fame 
words  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis: 

**  So  flie,  at  thtit  fad  figns  ei^claiihs  on  death." 
Mr.  Pope  ami  tfie  fubfequcnt  ^tors  read — Be  thefe  fad  figha — Sec. 

Malonb. 
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70  KING     JOHN. 

France  friem}  with  Esghuid!   whi^  t>oconafti  of 


mc?- 


Felldw,  be  goncs  I  c^aMnfil  brook  tkj  fight  ^ 
This  newB  h<^h  mfde  thee  <t  moll  ugly  man* 

SjL.  What  other  harm  have  i,  good  lady,  done^ 
But  fpoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  <faitie  I 

Const.  Which  hartn  within  itfelf  fo  heinous  is^ 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  fpeak  of  it, 

jRTff.  1  do  befeech  you,  madam,^  be  content* 

Cosst.  If  thou,'  that  bid'ft  me  be  content,  wert 
grim. 
Ugly,  and  lland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleafing  blots,*  and  fightlefs^  ftains. 
Lame,  foolifh,  crooked,  fwart,*  prodigious,' 


7  Ifthok,  &cJ]  Maffinger  appears  to  have  coiri^  this  paflage  b 
The  Ummtntal  Combat: 

"  ^  If  thou  hadft  been  born 

'*  Deform'i  and  crooked  m  the  features  of 
"  Thy  body,  as  the  mannen  of  thy  mind ; 
"  Moor-lip*d,  flAr.nos'd>te.&c. 
«*  I  had  been  Weft."    Ste^vens. 
•  Vglyy  andJlani*rous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  mpleajing  blots,  j  So,  in  our  author's  Rapt  of  Ltterece, 

•*  The  bjenu&  that  wiH  never  be  forgot, 

**  Wof  fc  than  a  flavifli  wipe,  or  birth-bomr's  blot" 

Maloxe« 

9 ftgbtkfi'^']   The  jpoet  ufes  fightUft  for  that  which  wc 

now  exprcfs  by  mtfigbtly,  diiagreeable  to  the  qrca.    Johnson. 

s  ^^.^^frytMtrt,']  Swart  is  brown,  inclining  t»  black.  So,  in 
K.  Henry  VL  Part  I.  Aft  I.  fc.  ii: 

"  And  whereas  I  was  black  zn^/nvart  before." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors^  Aft  III.  fc.  ii: 

**  SiMitt  like  my  moe,  but  her  fece  nothing  (o  clean  kept." 

STBfiVENS. 

3  prodigious,']    That  is,  partenious^  &  defermed  as  to  be 

taken  %t  zfiretoken  ofn^ii^.    Johnson, 

In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Decker,  in  the  firft  part  of  The  Honefi 
Whore,  i6o^: 
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Patched  tritfa  fral  motes,  and  eyc^fftnding  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  i  then  would  ht  content ; 
For  then  I  fhould  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deferve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fairs  ami  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy ! 
Nature  and  fortune  join*d  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  natute's  gifts  thou  may*ft  with  lilies  boaft. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rofe :  but  fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  refped  of  fovereignty. 
And  made  his  majelly  the  bawd  to  theirs, 
France  h  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John ; 
That  (trumpet  fortune,  that  ufurping  John : — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forfworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  thofe  woes  alone,  which  I  alone. 
Am  bound  to  underbear, 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const*  Thou  may*ft,  thou  (halt,  I  will  not  go 
with  thee : 
I  will  inftrudl  my  forrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  make*  his  owner  ftout,^ 

^'  yon  comet  (hews  his  head  again; 

*•  Twice  hath  he  thus  at  crofs-turns  thrown  on  us 

♦*  Prodi^otts  looks," 
Again,  in  The  Rt<vengers  Tragedj,  1607  : 

**  Over  whofe  roof  hangs  this  prodigious  comet." 
A^;ain,   in  The  Englifi  4rcadia^  by  Jarvis  Markhani,  1607; 
**  O,  yes,  I  was  prodiTtous  to  thy  birth-right,  and  as  a  blazing  ftaf 
at  thine  unlook'd  foriuneral."    Stkbvbws. 

*  '  makes  his  owner  ftout,]  The  old  editions  have — ^aies  its 

rwtter  ftoop :  the  emendation  is  oir  T,  |Iamner's*    J  qh  n  so  n, 
{89,  in  Daniel's  Ci<uil  Wars,  B.  VI : 

<•  Full  yiiih^outgrUfzniii  with  difdainfal  wo6,"  ^tibyehs, 
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To  mc,  and  to  the  ftatc  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  affemble ; '  for  my  griefs  fo  great. 


Our  author  has  rendered  this  paflagc  obfcurc,  by  indulging 
himfelf  in  one  of  tbofe  conceits  in  which  he  too  much  delights, 
and  by  bounding  rapidly,  with  his  ufual  licence,  from  one  idoi  to 
another.  This  obfcuritv  induced  Sir  T.  Hanmer  for  ftoop  to  fub- 
^wwXjt  Jiout  \  a  reading  that  appears  to  mc  to  have  been  too  haftily 
adopted  in  the  fubfequent  editions. 

The  confufion  arifes  from  the  poet's  having  perfonified  grief  in 
the  firft  part  of  the  paffage,  and  fuppoiing  the  afflidled  pmon  to 
be  hmjjei  to  the  earth  by  that  pride  or  haughtinefs  which  Grief  is 
faid  to  poffefs;  and  by  making  the  afflidled  perfon,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  paffa^,  aftuated  by  this  very  pride,  and  exaAing  the 
fame  kind  of  obeifance  from  others,  that  Grief  has  exaded  trorn 
her. — "  I  will  not  go  (fays  Conftance)  to  thefe  kings;  I  will  teach 
my  forrows  to  be  proud ;  for  Grief  is  proud,  and  makes  the  af- 
fliftcd/oo/;  therefore  here  I  throw  mylclf,  and  let  them  come  to 
me."  Here,  had  (he  flopped,  and  thrown  herfelf  on  the  eround, 
and  had  nothine  more  oeen  added,  however  we  might  have 
difapproved  of  the  conceit,  we  (hould  have  had  no  temptation 
to  difturb  the  text.  But  the  idea  of  throwing  herfelf  on  the 
ground  fuggefts  a  new  image ;  and  becaufe  her  ftately  grief  is  fo 
great  that  nothing  but  the  huge  earth  can  fupport  it,  (he  con(ider8 
the  ground  as  her  throne  \  and  having  thus  invefted  herfelf  with 
regad  dignity,  (he  as  queen  in  mifery^  as  pofleffing  (like  Imogen) 
'*  the  fupreme  crtnun  of  grief,'*  calls  on  the  princes  of  the  world 
to  bow  down  before  her,  as  (he  has  herfelf  been  htywed  ivwn  by 
afflidion. 

Such,  I  think,  was  the  procefs  that  pa(red  in  the  poet's  mind ; 
which  appears  to  me  fo  clearly  to  explam  the  text,  tnat  I  fee  no 
reafon  for  departing  from  it.     M a  l  o  n  e  . 

5  jTo  me^  and  to  theftate  of  my  great  griefs 
Let  kings  affemble  i\  In  Mud?  ado  about  Nothing,  the  father  of 
Hero,  deprefTed  by  her  difgrace,  declares  himfelf  fo  fubdued  by 
grief«that  a  ihread  may  lead  him.  How  is  it  that  grief  in  Leonato 
and  Lady  Conftancc  produces  cffeds  diredly  oppofite,  and  yet  both 
.  agreeable  to  nature  r  Sorrow  foftens  the  mmd  while  it  is  yet 
warmed  by  hope,  but  hardens  it  when  it  is  congealed  by  defpair. 
Diftrefs,  while  there  remains  any  profpedl  of  relief,  is  weak  and 
flexible,  but  when  no  fuccour  remains,  is  fearlefs  and  (lubborn; 
angrv  alike  at  thofe  that  injure,  and  at  thofe  that  do  not  help ; 
carelefs  to  pleafe' where  nothinjg;  can  be  gained,  and  fearlefs  to 
of!end  when  there  is  nothing  (urther  to  be  dreaded.  Such  was 
this  writer's  knowledge  of  the  pa(rion8.    Joh  n&on. 
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That  no  fupportcr  but  the  huge  firm  earth    . 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  forrow  fit ;  * 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it.' 

is  be  throws  herfelf  on  the  ground. 

* here  I  and  forrow^/;]  The  old  copy  Yiz&^forrotm. 

Steevens* 

A  flight  corruption  has  here  deftroyed  a  beautiful  image.  There 
is  no  poetical  reader  that  will  not  join  with  me  in  rouiing^- 
««  here  I  and  SQrrvw  fit."    M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  we  Ihould  read — Here  I  and  forrow  Jit.  Our  author 
mieht  have  intended  to  perfonify  forrow,  as  Marlowe  had  done 
before  him,  in  his  King  Edivard  II: 

«*  While  I  am  lodg'd  within  this  cave  of  care, 
"  Where  Sorrow  at  my  elbow  ftill  attends." 

The  tranfcriber's  ear  might  eafily  have  deceived  him,  the  two 
readings,  when  fpokep,  founding  exadlly  alike.  So,  we  find  in  the 
quarto  copy  of  A.  HenTj  IF.  P.  I: 

**  The  mailed  Mars  (hall  on  his  alfars  fit, — " 
inftead  of— (hall  on  his  a/far  fit.     Again,  in  the  quarto  copy  of  the 
fame  play  we  have — mon&rous /can f/e,  inftead  of — monftrous  cant/e. 

In  this  conjefture  I  had  once  great  confidence;  but,  a  preceding 
line — 

**  I  will  inftruft  my /arrows  to  be  proud," 
now  appears  to  me  to  render  it  fomewhat  difputable. 

Perhaps  our  author  here  remembered  the  defcription  of  Elizabeth, 
the  widow  of  King  Edward  IV.  given  in  an  old  book,  that,  I  be- 
lieve, he  had  read :  '*  The  Queen /at  alone  he/oiv  on  tie  ru/hes^  al 
defolate  and  difmaide;  whom  the  Archbi(hop  comforted  in  the  beft 
manner  that  he  coulde/'  Continuation  of  Harding's  Chronicle, 
1543.  So  alfo,  in  a  book  already  quoted,  that  Shak(peare  appear* 
to  have  read,  A  compendious  and  moft  marvelous  hi/iory  0/  the  lattef 
times  of  the  J  ewes  Common<weale  :  **  All  thofe  things  when  I  Jofcph 
heard  ty dings  of,  I  tare  my  head  with  my  hand,  and  caft  a(hes 
upon  my  beard,  fitting  in  great /orrow  upon  the  ground, *'    Malone. 

7  bid  kings  come  bow  to  //.]    I  muft  here  account  for  the 

liberty  I  have  taken  to  make  a  change  in  the  divifion  of  the  fecond 
and  third  afts.  In  the  old  editions,  the  fecond  ad  was  made  to 
end  here;  though  it  is  evident  Lady  Conftance  here,  in  her  defpair, 
feats  herfelf  on  the  floor :  and  (he  muft  be  fuppofed,  as  I  formerly 
obferved,  immediately  to  rife  again,  only  to  go  off*  and  end  the 
aft  decently ;  or  \hefiat/cene  muft  (hut  her  in  from  the  fight  of  the 
audience,  an  abfurdity  I  cannot  wi(h  to  accufe  Shakfpeare  of.  Mr. 
Gildon  and  fome  other  criticks  fancied,  that  a  confiderablepartof  the 
fecond  aft  was  loft;  and  that  the  chafm  began  here*    I  had  joined 
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J£.nter  King  JoMK,  Kift^  Pititf ^  LbW1«,  BtAKCit^ 
Elinor,  Baftard,  Austria,  dnd  Attendants. 

K.  Pnt.  'TiJ true,  feir daughter;  and  this  blcfled 
day, 
Ev^r  in  Frunce  fhall  be  kept  ftftival : 

SA  this  Mpicioa  of  a  fcene  of  twp  bdng  M ;  tnd  vnwittiiif ly  4re^ 
Mr.  Pope  into  this  error.  '*  It  feems  to  be  (b,  (fiiys  he,)  and  it 
were  to  be  wiib'd  the  nfiorer  (meaning  me)  oould  fupply  it."  To 
deierve  this  ^reat  man's  thanks,  I  will  venmre  at  tno  ta&;  and 
hope  to  convince  my  readers,  that  notbittf  is  loft;  but  that  I  havo 
fopplied  the  fa(pe£tod  chafm,  only  by  reftu^g  the  divifion  of  the 
aos.  Upon  lookimr  a  fittle  more  narrowly  into  the  conftitution  of 
the  play»  I  am  fetisned  that  the  third  ad  ou^ht  to  begin  with  that 
icene  which  has  hitherto  been  account^  the  laft  of  the  fecond  ad; 
and  my  reafons  for  it  are  thefe.  The  match  being  concluded,  in 
the  ftene  before  that,  betwixt  the  Dauphin  and  fil^ch,  a  meflenget 
}s  i<nt  for  Lady  Conftance  to  King  rhiUp's  tent,  for  her  to  come 
to  Saint  Mary's  ctivrch  to  the  folemnity.  The  princes  all  go  out« 
as  to  the  raarris^;  and  the  Bailard  ftaying  a  little  behind,  to  de* 
fcant  on  intercft  and  commodity.  Very  properly  ends  the  ad.  The 
next  fcene  then,  in  the  French  king  s  tent,  brings  us  S^Iiftury 
delivering  his  meflace  to  Conftance,  who,  refuiing  to  go  to  the 
folemnity,  iets  her£uf  down  on  the  floor^  The  whole  train  re^ 
turning  from  the  church  to  the  French  king's  pavilion,  Philip 
expre^  foch  fatis&dion  on  occafton  of  the  happy  folemnity  of 
that  day,  that  Conftance  rifes  from  the  floor,  ana  joins  in  die 
fcene  by  entering  berpfoteft  againft  their  joy,  and  curiing  the 
bufine(s  of  the  day.  Tims,  I  conceive,  the  fcenes  are  fairly  con- 
tinned  ;  and  there  is  no  chafin  in  the  afiion,  but  a  proper  interval 
made  both  ibr  Saliihury's  coming  to  Lady  Conftance,  and  for  the 
iblemnization  of  the  marriage.  Befides«  as  Faulconbridge  is 
evidently  the  poet's  favourite  charader,  it  was  very  well  judged 
to  clofe  the  aa  with  his  foliloquy*     Th  s  p  b  a  l  d  . 

Tliis  whole  note  feems  judicious  enough ;  but  Mn  Theobald 
forgets  there  were,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  no  moveable  fbenes  in 
common  play houfes.    Johnson. 

It  appears  from  many  paifages  that  the  ancient  theatres  had  the 
advantages  of  machinery  as  well  as  the  more  modem  ftages^  See 
a  note  on  the  fburtti  fcene  of  the  fifth  ad  of  CymheVme^ 

Ho\^  happened  it  that  Shakfpeare  himfelf  (hould  have  men* 
tioned  the  ad  oiflnfiing  fcenes^  it  in  his  time  there  were  no  fcenes 
capable  of  being  J&i/ted?    Thus  in  the  chorus  to  King  Hcniy  V : 
**  Unto  Southampton  do  vftjhtft  wrfccm^* 
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To  li^ttmnkif  thk  da/;,*  the  glorious  &ti 
Stays  in  his  coOrfe,  and  plays  the  alchonifti* 
Turning,  'with  fplcndor  of  his  |>recious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold : 
The  yearly  courfe,  that  brings  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  fee  it  but  a  holyday.* 
CQif$t.  A  wicki^  d«y,^  and  not  a  holyday  f-^^^-*.. 

This  phxafe  was  haidly  mose  ancient  than  tkt  ciiftom  which  it 
defcribes.    Stebveni. 

*  To/oiemnize  this  day,  kcA  From  this  pafla|^  Rowe  ieems  19 
have  borrowed  the  firft  lines  of  his  Fair  Pennem.    Jofi  ksok. 

The  firft  lines  of  Rowe's  tragedy — 

««  Let  this  aufpiciouf  day  tic  ever  facred,"  Scq. 
are  apparently  taken  from  Dryden's  Verfton  of  the  iecond  Satirt 
rf  Ferfirn: 

*<  l^diisani^oaft  morning  be  expfcft*"l(C«  Stbbveks. 

t miti  fk^  the  alchtmlft;]    Milton   has   borrowed  diis 

thought: 

** 'when  wMi  one  virraevs  tooth 

"  n  ttnb^cbmic/uM^'ki^  Faradi/eLofi^UAll.  St ttYtvu 
So,  in  ^mr  author's  ^jd  Sonnet : 

<«  Gildi^  pale  ftveamB  widi  beaviwiy  mlchym^t.'*    Malonb. 

*  Shaii  wrvsrjie  k  hit  a  Mjdi^J]  So,  in  Tbe  Famom  Hifiarie  of 
Gs^rgt  Lonl  Fmu/mbrijgtp  i6i  6 :  **  This  joyful  day  of  their  arrival 
[that  of  Richard  L  and  his  miftrefs,  Clarabel,]  was  by  the  king 
and  his  counfell  canonized  for  a  iafy'day. "    M  a  L  o  N  b* 

J  J  nmckeddaj,  &c.]  There  is  a  paflkge  in  The  Ronefi  Wbore, 
by  Dncber,  i^^  fe  muoh  refembUng  the  prefeat,  diat  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  it : 

"  Curft  be  that  day  for  ever,  that  robb'd  her 

<'  Of  breath,  and  me  of  blifs!  henceforth  let  it  ftand 

«<  Within  the  wizzard's  book  (the  ksdendar) 

•*  Mark'd  with  a  mar^nal  finger,  to  be  cbofen 

**  By  thieves,  by  villams>  and  black  murderers, 

**  Aa  the  beft  day  for  them  to  labour  in* 

«*  If  henceforth  this  adulterous  bawdy  world 

**  Be  got  with  child  with  treaibn,  facritege, 

«*  Athcifm,  rapes,  treacherous  firicndihip,  perjuiy, 

•<  Slander  (the  beggars  fin),  lies  (the  fin  of  fools), 

«*  Or  any  other  damn'd  impieties, 

<<  On  Monday  lei  then  be  delivered,*'  Ac,    HiNDBatON* 
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What  hath  this  day  deferv*d?  what  hath  it  done; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  fhould  be  fet. 
Among  the  high  tides/  in  the  kalendar? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; ' 
This  day  of  Ihame,  oppreflion,  perjury : 
Or,  if  it  mull  ftand  ftill,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Left  that  their  hopes  prodigioufly  be  crofs*d  :^ 
But  on  this  day,  let  feamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made  ;^ 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itfelf  to  hollow  falfehood  change ! 


4  high  tides f"]  I,  e.  folcmn  fcafons,  timet  to  be  obfcrved 
above  others.     Stbevens. 

5  Nay^  rather^  turn  this  day  out  of  the  nveei ;]  In  allofion  (as 
Mr.  Upton  has  obfcrved)  to  Job  iii.  3  :  *•  Let  the  day  perilh/*  Sec 
and  V.  6  :  '*  Let  it  not  be  joined  to  the  days  of  the  year,  let  it  not 
come  into  the  number  of  tne  months/'    Malonb. 

In  The  Fair  Penitent,  the  imprecation  of  Califta  on  the  night 
which  betrayed  her  to  Lothario,  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  this  and 
fubfequent  vcrfes  in  the  fame  chapter  of  Job.    Steevens. 

6  «_— prodigioufly  he  cro/s'd:]  i.  e.  be  diiappointed  by  the  pro- 
du^on  of  a  prodigy,  a  monfler.  So,  in  ji  Mid/ummer  Night* s 
Dream: 

<*  Nor  mark  prodigious,  fuch  as  arc 
<*  Defpifed  in  nativity,"    Stbevens. 

Y  But  on  this  day,  &c.]  That  is,  except  on  this  day.  Johnson. 
In  the  ancient  almanacks  (feveral  of  which  I  have  in  my  pof- 
feflion)  the  days  fappofed  to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  oar- 
gains,  are  diftinguimed  among  a  number  of  other  particulars  of  the 
fikc  importance.  This  circumftance  is  alluded  to  in  Webftcr's 
Duche/s  of  Malfy,  1623  : 

**  By  the  almanac,  I  think 
«*  To  choofe  good  days  and  fliun  the  critical.'* 
Again,  in  The  Elder  Brother  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*«  . an  almanac 

"  Which  thou  art  daily  poring  in,  to  pick  out 
**  Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in."    Steevens. 
See  Machith,  Ad  IV.  fc.  i.    Ma  lone. 
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K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  fhall  have  no  caufc 
To  curfe  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majefty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguii'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Refembling  majefty;*  which,  being  touch'd,  and 

tried,^ 
Proves  valuelefs :  You  are  forfworn,  forfworn ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  fpill  mine  enemies*  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  ftrengthen  it  with  yours  :  * 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war. 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 
And  our  oppreflion  hath  made  up  this  league : — 
Arm,   arm,   you  heavens,   againft  thefe  perjur'd 

kings ! 
A  widow  cries ;  be  huft>and  to  me,  heavens  ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  *  in  peace ;  but,  ere  funfet. 
Set  armed  difcord*  'twixt  thefe  perjur'd  kings ! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me ! 

Ausr.  Lady  Conftance,  peace. 


•  Tou  b{n^e  leguiVd  me  «with  a  counterfeit, 

Refembling  majej^\\  i.  c.  a  falfc  coin.  A  counterfeit  formerly 
fignified  alfo  a  portrait. — A  reprefentation  of  the  king  being  ufually 
iioprefled  on  his  coin,  the  word  feems  to  be  here  ufed  equivocally. 

Malonb. 

9  Refemhlinz  ^ojefty\  *which,  ^«>r^  touch'd,  and  tried,]    Being 

touched — fignines,  having  the  iouchftone  applied  to  it.     The  two 

laft  words-— <7i7^  triedy   which  create  a  redundancy  of  meafure, 

(hould,  as  Mr.  Ritfon  obferves,  be  omitted.    Steevens. 

*  You  came  in  arms  to /fill  mine  enemies*  bloody 

Bufno'win  SLTtns  youjirengtben  it  luith  yours  il^  I  am  afraid 
here  is  a  clinch  intended.  Tou  came  in  war  to  deftroy  my  enemies, 
bus  uonu you  ftrengtben  them  in  embraces.     Johnson. 

'  Wear  out  the  day — ]     Old  copy — days.     Correded  by  Mr. 
Theobald.     Ma  lone. 

^  Set  armed  difcord,  &c.]    Shakfpeare  makes  this  bitter  corfe 
cffefhiaL    Johnson. 
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Const.  War!  war!  no  peace  f  peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 
O  Lymoges  f  O  Auftria !  *  thou  doft  fhame 
That  Woody  fpoil :  Thou  flavej  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward  I 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  Villainy ! 
Thou  ever  ftrong  upon  the  ftronger  fide ! 
Thou  fortune's  champk)nj  that  doft  never  fighc 
But  when  her  humourous  ladyfhip  is  by 
To  teach  thee  fafety  1  thou  art  perjur'd  too. 
And  footh'ft  up  greatncfs*    What  a  fool  art  thoi^ 
A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  ftatnp^  and  fwear. 
Upon  my  party !  Thou  col44>looded  flave^ 
Haft  thou  not  fpoke  like  thunder  on  my  fide  ? 

4  O  Lymoges  f  OAvflriaf}  The  propriety  or  hapropriety  of 
thefe  titki^  which  tvery  editor  has  fuiertd  to  p«ft  utuKyted,  ^ 
fervfs  a  httle  confideratlon.  Shakfpearc  has»  on  this  occaQon^ 
followed  the  old  play,  which  it  once  furnifhcd  him  with  the  cha- 
tafter  of  Faolconbiidge,  and  afcribcd  the  deadi  of  Riebatd  I.  to 
the  duke  of  Auftria«  In  tbe  perfon  of  Aoftria,  he  has  conjoined 
the  two  well-known  enemies  of  Coeror-de-lion.  Leopold,  duke  of 
Auftria,  threw  him  into  prifon,  in  a  former  expedition }  [in  1 193] 
but  the  caftle  of  Chaloz,  before  which  he  fell,  Fin  1199]  bdonfed 
to  Vidomar,  vifcomu  of  Limoees;  and  the  archer  who  pierced  ni» 
Oioulder  with  an  arrow  (of  which  wound  he  died)  was  Bertraod 
de  Gourdon.  The  editors  feem  hitherto  to  have  underftood  Ljmaga 
as  being  an  appendage  to  the  title  of  Audria,  and  therefore  en^ 
qaired  no  fartiier  about  it, 

Holinfhed  fays  on  this  occtAetn  ••The  (ame  yere,  Phillip, 
baflard  fonne  to  kine  Richard,  to  whom  his  father  had  given  the 
oafleil  and  honor  of  Coinacke,  killed  the  vifbount  of  Lrmoges,  in 
revenge  of  his  father's  de«b,"  &o,  Auftria,  in  the  old  plajr 
[printed  in  1 591  ]  is  called  L^mo^n,  tbe  As^riik  duke. 

With  this  note,  I  was  favoured  b^  a  gentkman  to  wbear  I  have 
yet  more  confidtrabk  objig^tioas  m  reg^d  ^  Sh^ipeart.  Hia^ 
exten£ve  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  rnamMis,  has  fitqutstly  ib|>* 
plied  me  with  apt  and  neceflary  illuftrations,  at  the  fame  time  that 
nis  judgement  has  correfted  my  errors ;  yet  fuch  has  been  his  co»- 
ftant  folicitude  to  remain  concealed,  that  I  know  not  but  I  may 
give  ofience  while  I  indulge  my  own  vanity  in  affixing  to  ik&k  note 
ue  name  of  my  friend  Hsnkt  Blake,  £fq»    StuVini^ 
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Seen  fworn  my  ibktier?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  H^ks,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  ftrength  ? 
A«d  doft  thmi  iH)w  &II  ovef  to  my  foea? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  i;  for  fliame,^ 
Awl  huing  a  cabf'i^-flun  oa  thofc  recreant  limb*»* 

I  «««**»claff  iffirjiam,)  To  </tf^  it  to  A ?#"»  W/*^  «f'  So, 
in  Fmrmu  Troes,  1633  : 

*•  Sorrow  muft  ^^^  hw  fable  weed««"    Stebvbns. 

^  Audhmtga  ctlfVikin  mt  A&e/(  «»rt«Ar/  /rVir^x.]  When  ibolt 
wei€  kept  for  direrfioil  in  mat  families,  thcn^  were  diftineuiibed 
hj  a  eatf^i'Jkin  coat,  which  had  the  battons  down  the  back  1  and 
this  they  wore  that  they  miffht  be  known  for  fools,  arid  efcape  the 
leientqKAt  of  tbofe  whom  um^  provoke  with  their  waggeries. 

In  9,  littk  penny  bookt  intitlcd  The  Mint^  Lift^  tmd  Ihrntb  ^ 
%bn  Franks 9  nvith  the  Pranks  he  played  tbmgh  a  mnr  F^cd^  mcntioQ 
IS  made  in  ferorat  places  of  a  calft^fiin^  In  chaipw  x^  of  this  book. 
Jack  is  faid  to  have  niade  lu&  aypcanuyf  a|  bit  k>i^'s  t^to,  Imving 
then  a  new  cajf-fium^  red  and  white  fpottexL»  This  fad  wiU  explain 
the  farcafm  of  Conftance  and  Faulconbcidsp»  who  «caH  10  call 
Auftria  Tifooh    Sir  J«  Hawkin** 

I  may  add,  that  the  onftom  it  ftUl  p««ferv«d  in  Ireland }  and  the 
fool  in  any  of  the  legends  whioh  the  oumBiera  aA  at  Chriibnas, 
always  appears  in  zcalf^s  or  gout's  Jkin.  In  tkc  proio^e  to  f9^ilj 
Beguiled,  are  the  two  following  paflagts : 

*'  I'll  make  him  do  penance  upon  the  ftage  in  a  calf^s^fl^m*" 
Again: 

•^  His  calfs-fiim  jefta  6(001  hence  are  cteM  exa^.*^ 
Agaiiv,  itt  tte  play : 

*<  I'll  cQwe  wrapp'd  b  a  caffs-Jkht^  and  cry  bo,  bo^"-»-^ 
Ag2Un :— "  I'll  wrap  me  in  a  rouling  caJf-jkim  fuit,  and  come  lika 
fjjpe  HobgoWin^"---*-^*'  I  mean  my  Qkrijimax  calfs-Jkim  fuit." 

ST£lVSKt« 

It  does  not  appear  that  ConftatcetiaeaM  to  call  Aaftria  zfltd,  at 
^Joha  HawkiD^  would  have  it;  by t  ike  certainly  meaaa  to  call 
l^QP  cmj^rdt  and  t9  teU  him  that  a  cajfs^fim  wooki  fait  hia  iv* 
v^mt  Imkt  befier  tb«a  a  lion's.  They  ftiU  &y  of  a  dafeurdhr  per<« 
fen  4k^  \%.v^.\^lfhtmHd  fJih^M't  sni  arun^away  fchool  noy  ia 
vibpUy  0^11(^4  a^ great  calf.     Ritson. 

The  fpeaker  in  the  play  \Wil2  Beguiled]  is  Robin  Goodfellows 
P^haps,  as  has  been  fugeefled,  Conllance,  by  cloathing  Auf!ria 
in  a  calf  V&in,  means  only  to  infinuate  that  he  is  a  coward.  The 
word  recreant  feems  to  favour  fuch  a  fuppofition.     Malonb. 
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Ausr.  O,  that  a  man  fhould  fpeak  thofe  words 
to  me! 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf*s-lkin  on  thofe  recreant 
limbs. 

Ausr.  Thou  dar'ft  not  fay  fo,  villain,  for  thy 
life. 

Bjsr.  And  hang  a  calf  •s-lkin  on  thofe  recreant 
limbs,' 

K.  John.  We  like  not  this ;  thou  doft  forget  thy- 
felf. 


'■  Here  Mr.  Pope  inferts  the  following  fpccches  from  the  old 
play  of  Kmgjohn^  printed  in  15:91,  before  Shakfpeare  appears  to 
naye  commenced  a  writer : 

"  AMift,  Methinks,  that  Richard's  pride,  and  Richard's  fidl, 

**  Should  be  a  precedent  to  fnght  70a  all. 

**  Faulc.  What  words  are  thefe  ?  how  do  my  iinews  (hake ! 

<*  Mjr  father's  foe  clad  in  my  fether's  fpoil ! 

«*  How  doth  Alcdo  whiiber  in  my  ears, 

**  Delay  not,  Richard,  kill  the  <villaiH  ftraight ; 

••  Di/robe  him  of  the  matchlefs  monument ,  ' 

*•  Thy  father's  triumph  o*er  thefavazes  ! 

•*  Now  by  his  foul  I  fwear,  my  famer's  foul, 

**  Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rife, 

**  Till  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back, 

•*  And  fplit  thy  heart  for  wearing  it  fo  long."    Stbevens. 

I  cannot  by  any  means  approve  of  the  infertion  of  theie  lines 
from  the  other  play.  If  they  were  neceflary  to  explain  the  ground 
of  the  Baftard's  quarrel  to  Auftria,  as  Mr.  Pope  fuppofes,  they 
fhould  rather  be  infcrted  in  the  firfl  fccne  of  the  fecond  aft,  at  the 
rime  of  the  firft  altercation  between  the  Ballard  and  Auftria.  But 
indeed  the  ground  of  their  quarrel  feems  to  be  as  clearly  exprefTed 
in  the  firft  Icene  as  in  thefe  lines;  fo  that  they  are  unneceifary  in 
either  place ;  and  therefore,  I  think,  fhould  be  thrown  out  of  the 
text,  as  well  as  the  three  other  lines,  which  have  been  infcrted  with 
as  little  reafon  in  Aft  III.  fc.  ii :  Thm  bath  king  Richard's,  Sec. 

Tyrwhitt. 
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.  Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legateof  the  pope. 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  !— 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do,  in  his  name,  religioufly  demand. 
Why  thou  againft  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  doft  fpurn ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chofen  archbiftiop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  fee? 
This,  in  our  *forefaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories,* 
Can  tafk  the  free  breath  of  a  facred  king? 


•  What  earthly,  &c.]  This  muft  have  been  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written,  in  our  ftruggles  with  popery*  a  very  captivating  fcenc. 

So  many  paflages  remain  in  whicn  Shakfpeare  evidently  t^es  his 
advantage  of  the  fads  then  recent,  and  of  the  paffions  then  in  mo* 
tion,  that  I  cannot  but  fufpedl  that  time  has  obfcured  much  of  his 
art,  and  that  many  allufions  yet  remain  undifcovered,  which  per- 
haps may  be  gradually  retrieved  by  fucceeding  commentators. 

Johnson* 

The  fpeech  ftands  thus  in  the  old  fpupous  play :  **  And  what 
haft  thou,  or  the  pope  thy  mafter  to  do,  to  demand  of  me  how  I 
employ  mine  own  ?  Know»  fir  prieft,  as  I  honour  the  church  and 
holy  churchmen,  fo  I  fcome  to  be  fubjed  to  the  greateft prelate  in 
the  world.  Tell  thy  mafter  fo  from  me;  and  fay, John  ox  England 
faid  it,  that  never  an  Italian  prieft  of  them  all,  ftiall  either  have 
tythe,  toll,  or  poUine  penny  out  of  Eneland ;  but  as  I  am  king,  fo 
will  I  reign  next  under  God,  fupreme  head  both  over  fpiritual  and 
temnoral :  and  he  that  contradids  me  in  this,  I'll  make  him  hop 
heaolefs."    Stbbvbns. 

What  earthly  name  to  tntermatoriet. 

Can  talk  the  free  breathy  Wr,]  i.  e.  What  earthly  name,  fuhjomed 

Vol.  VIII.  G 
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Thou  canft  not,  cardinal,  dcvife  a  name 

So  flight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 

To  charge  me  to  an  anfwcr,  as  the  pope. 

Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Eng-^ 

land. 
Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  pricft 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  fupreme  head» 
So,  under  him,  that  great  fupremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  the  afliflance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  fet  apart. 
To  him,  and  his  ufurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blafpheme  in 

this. 

K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Chrif- 
tendom. 
Are  led  fo  grofsly  by  this  meddling  pricft. 
Dreading  the  curfe  that  money  may  buy  out; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  drofs,  duft^ 
Purchafc  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  fale,  fells  pardon  from  himfelf : 
Though  you,  and  all  the  reft,  fo  grofsly  led^ 


to  interrogatories,  can  force  a  king  to/fifak  and  anfwcr  tliera  ?  The 
old  copy  reads — earthy.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope, 
It  has  alfo  toft  inilead  of  tajk^  which  was  fubHituted  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  Breath  for  fpeech  is  commoa  with  our  author.^  So»  ia 
a  fubfeqaent  part  of  this  fcene  : 

**  The  lateft  breath  that  gave  the  found  of  words.'* 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice y  "  breathing  courtefy,"  for  ijw- 
bal  courtefy.    M  a  l  o  n  s. 

The  emendation  [/^]  teobj  be  joftified  by  the  fellowiiy  ptffi^ 
in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I : 

«<  How  (how'd  his  tajkingf  feem'd  itin  contCApt?" 

Again,  in  King  Henry  F:  ^ 

<«  That /^  our  thoDghts  concerning  ot  and  France.'' 

STKlVBirt. 
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This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherilh; 

Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppofe 

Againft  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have. 
Thou  fhalt  ftand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate ; 
And  blcffed  (hall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his- allegiance  to  an  heretick; 
And  meritorious  fhall  that  hand  be  called. 
Canonized,  and  worlhip'd  as  a  faint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  fecret  courfe 
Thy  hateful  life.* 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curfe  a  while ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen. 
To  my  keen  curfes ;  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curfe  him  right. 

Pand.  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my 
curfe. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too ;  when  law  can  do  no 
right, 

*  That  taies  anvtrf  hy  ani  fecret  courfe. 
Thy  hateful  it/e.]  This  may  allode  to  the  ball  pnblifhed  againft 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Or  we  may  fuppofe,  fince  we  have  no  proof  that 
this  play  appeared  in  its  prefent  ftate  before  the  reign  of  King  James^ 
that  it  was  exhibited  foon  after  the  popilh  plot,  I  have  feen  a  Spanilh 
book  in  which  Garnet,  Faux,  and  their  accomplices,  are  regiftercd 
as  £unts.    Johnson. 

If  any  allufion  to  his  own  times  was  intended  by  the  anthor '  of 
the  old  play,  (for  this  fpeech  is  formed  on  one  in  King  John,  *£?'*) 
it  muft  have  been  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth,  1 569 :  "  Then 
I  Pandulph  of  Padua,  legate  from  the  Apoljtolike  iea,  doe  in  the 
name  of  Saint  Peter,  and  his  fucceflbr,  our  holy  father  Pope  Inno- 
cent, pronounce  thee  accurfed,  difchargine  every  of  thy  fubjeds  of 
all  dutie  and  fealtie  that  they  do  owe  to  thee,  and  pardon  and  for^ 

fiveneffe  of  finne  to  thofe  or  them  whatfoever  which  (hall  carrie 
rmes  againft  thee  or  murder  thee.    This  I  pronounce,  and  charge 
aH  good  men  to  abhorre  thee  as  an  excommmicate  perfcm," 

Malov»* 
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Let  it  be  lawful^  that  law  bar  ilo  Wrong : 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kii^dom,  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  fince  law  itfell  is  perfedt  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curie  ? 

Panv.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curfe^ 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  archheretick ; 
And  raife  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head» 
Unlefs  he  do  lubmit  himfelf  to  Rome. 

Elu  Look*ft  thou  pale,  France?  do  not  let  go 

thy  hand. 
Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  left  that  France  re- 
pent. 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lofe  a  fouh 

Au8T.  King  Philip,  liften  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's -(kin  on  his  recreant 
limbs. 

Ausr.  Well,  ruffian,  I  muft  pocket  up   thefe 
wrongs, 

Becaufe 

Bast.         Your  breeches  beft  may  carry  them. 
K.  John.  Philip,  what  fay'ft  thou  to  the  cardie 

nal? 
Const.  What  fhoufd  he  fay,  but  as  the  cardi-- 

nal? 
Leiv.  Bethink  you,  father;  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchafe  of  a  heavy  curfe  from  Rome,' 
Or  the  light  lofs  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forgo  the  eafier. 
Blanch.  That's  the  curfe  of  Rome. 


3  /f ,  purchafe  of  a  hea<Dy  curfe  from  Rome^  It  is  a  political 
maxim,  that  kingdoms  are  ne*ver  married.  Lewis»  ilpon  the  wedding, 
it  for  making  war  upon  his  new  relations.    Johnson. 
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Const.  O  Lewis,  Hand  feft;  the  devil  tempts 
thee  here. 
In  likenefs  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride/ 


-4  ■  ■  ■  tie  devil  tempts  thee  here. 
In  likenefs  of  m  netv  unmmmed  hride.^  Though  all  the  copies 
coDCiir  in  tlus  readine»  yet  as  nntrimmed  cannot  bear  anv  figninca- 
tion  to  fanare  with  the  fenfe  required,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a 
corrupted  reading.  I  hare  rentured  to  throw  out  the  negative^ 
indiead: 

In  Menefs  of  a  new  and  trimmed  hri/ie* 
L  e.  of  a  new  bride,  and  one  decked  and  adorned  as  well  by  art  aa 
natme.    Thyo^ald. 

Mr.  Theobald  fays,  '*  that  as  witrimmed  cannot  bear  any  figni- 
fication  to  fquaie  with  the  fenfe  required,"  it  muft  be  corrupt ; 
therefore  he  will  cafhier  it,  and  read — wtd  trimmed  i  in  which  he  is 
fdlowed  by  the  Oxford  editor;  but  they  are  both  too  huafty.  It 
fquares  very  well  with  the  fenfe,  and  fignifies  unjietufy.  The  term 
it  taken  £rom  navigation.  We  fay  too,  in  a  fimilar  way  of  fpeak* 
ing,  not 'well  manned.     Warbvrton. 

I  diink  Mr.  Theobald's  correction  more  plaufible  than  Dr. 
Warbnrton's  explanation.  A  commentator  ihould  begrave,  and 
therefore  I  can  read  thefe  notes  with  proper  feverity  ofattention  ; 
but  the  idea  of  trimming  a  lady  to  keep  her  fieady,  would  be  too 
rifible  fpr  any  common  power  of  fiice*    Johnson. 

Trim  is  drefs.  An  untrimmed  bride  is  a  bride  nndrefl.  Could 
the  tempter  of  mankind  aflume  a  femblance  in  which  he  was  more 
Hkely  to  be  fpccefsful  ?  The  devil  (fays  Conftance)  raifcs  to  your 
imaeination  your  bride  difencurobeted  of  the  forbidding  forms  of 
drefi,  and  the  memory  of  my  wrongs  is  loft  in  the  anticipation  of 
£iture  enjoyment. 

6ei)  Jonfon,  in  hi$  Nevf  Inn,  fays ; 

**  Bur.  Here's  a  lady  gay, 

"  Tip.  Awell-tHmm^dhdyV* 
Again,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

«•  And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown." 
Agam,  in  King  Henry  VI,  Pf  HI.  Ad  II : 

**  Trimmd  like  a  yoqnker  prancing  to  his  love." 
Again,  in  Reginald  Scott's  Difco^ery  of  Witchcraft,  1584 : 

" a  good  hufwife,  and  alfo  well  trimmed  jx^  in  apparel." 

Mr.  Collins  inclines  to  a  colder  interpretation*  and  is  willing  to 
fuppofe  that  by  an  imtrimmed  bride  is  meant  a  bride  nnadomed  twith 
she  ufnal  pomp  and  formalitj^  of  a  nuptial  habit,    ^lie  propriety  of 
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Blanch.  The  lacjy  Conftuncc  fpcaks  not  from 
her  faith. 
But  from  her  need. 


this  epithet  he  infers  from  the  hafle  in  which  the  match  wai  made, 
and  further  juftifies  it  from  Kwg  John's  piecedin^  words : 

**  Go  we,  as  well  as  bq/U  luili/t^tr  tu, 

**  To  this  unlook'd  for,  unprepared  ipova]^*' 
Mr.  Toilet  is  of  the  fa^ie  opinion,  and  pffers  two  inftances  in 
which  untrimmed  indicates  a  defhabille  or  a  frilgal  veftore.  la 
Minfheu's  DiSionary^  it  figaajbes  one  not  finely  dnfled  or  attired. 
Again,  in  Vi*ves*sIpfirudiou  of  a  Cbrifiian  Woman ^  1592,  p*  9S  > 
ana  99  :  **  Let  her  [the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe]  boe  content  with  a 
maide  not  faire  and  wanton,  that  can  fing  a  ballad  with  a  clere 
Toice,  but  iad^  pale,  and  untrimmed^**     Stbevens* 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceived  him,  tsd 
that  we  fhoold  read,  as  Mr.  llMobald  has  propafed,-*- 

a  nenjo  and  trimmed  bride. 
The  following  pafTage  in  King  Henry  IV.  P«  I.  appears  to  me  ftrongty 
to  fupport  his  conjc^ure : 

"  When  I  was  dry  with  raee,  and  extreme  toil,«— 

*'  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimlj  drefs'd, 

•*  Frclh  as  a  bridegroom ." 

Again,  more  appofitcly,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  and  trim  her  up ; 

"  Make  hafte ;  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already/' 
Again,  in  Cjmbeline: 

'*  and  forget 

'*  Your  labourfome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 

•*  You  made  great  Juno  angry." 
Again,  in  our  author's  Fenus  and  Adonis  : 

**  The  flowers  are  fweet,  their  coloprs  frcfh  and  trim^^,^ 
The  frcfhnefs  which  our  author  has  conncftcd  with  the  word 
/r/Vw,  in  the  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  paflages,  and  the  **  labourfome 
and  dainty  trims  that  made  great  Juno  angry,"  which  furely  a  bride 
may  be  luppofed  moft  likely  to  indulge  in,  (however  fcantily 
Blanch's  toilet  may  have  been  fumifhcd  in  a  camp,)  prove,  either 
that  this  emendation  is  right,  or  that  Mr.  Collins's  interpretation 
of  the  word  untrimmed  is  the  true  one.  Minfhieu's  definition  of 
untrimmed,  *'  qui  n'eft  point  ome, — inomaius,  incubus^*  as  well  as 
his  explanation  of  the  verb  **  to  trim,''  which,  according  to  him, 
means  the  fame  as  **  to  prank  up,"  may  alfo  be  adduced  to  the 
fame  point.  See  his  Di  c  t.  1 61 7*  Mr.  M.  Mafon  juftly  obferves, 
that  *'  to  trim  means  to  drefs  out,  but  not  to  clothe  \  and  confequently, 
though  it  might  mean  ttnadomed,  it  cannot  mean  imclad,  or  naked.** 

Malonb, 
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Covsr.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  <Hily  lives  but  by  the  destth  of  faith. 
That  need  muft  needs  infer  this  principle,-— 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need ; 
O^  then^  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  nunmts 

up; 
Keep  ray  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

JK*  JoBK.  The  king  is  mov*d,  and  anfwers  not  to 
this. 

Const.  O,  be  removed  from  him,  and  anfwer 
well. 

jlusr.  Do  fo,  king  Philip;   hang  no  mor^  in 
doubt. 

£jisr.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf  s-ikin,  moft  fwoet 
lout. 

if.  Pat*  I  am  perplexed,  and  know  not  what  to 
faty. 

PjND.  What  can'ft  thou  fay,  but  will  perplex 
thee  more. 
If  thou  ftand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  perfon 
yours. 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  beftow  yourfelf. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjundion  of  our  inward  foiils 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  ftrength  of  facred  vows ; 
The  lateft  breath,  that  gave  the  found  of  words. 
Was  deep-fworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  felves  ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  walh  our  hands. 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, 

Heaven  knows,  they  were  befmear'd  and  over- 
ftain'd 
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With  flaughtcr's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incenfed  kin^ : 
And  fhall  thefe  hands,  fo  lately  purg'd  of  bloody 
So  newly  Join'd  in  love,  fo  ftrong  in  both,* 
Unyoke  this  feizure,  and  this  kind  regrcct?* 
Play  faft  and  loofe  with  faith  ?  fo  Jeft  with  heaven^ 
Make  fuch  unconftant  children  of  ourfclves. 
As  now  again  to  fnatch  our  palm  from  pahn ; 
Unfwear  faith  fworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  fmiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  hoft. 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  iiQcerity?  O  holy  fir. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  fo : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devife,  ordain,  impofe 
Some  gentle  order;  and  then  we  (hall  be  blefs'd 
To  do  your  pleafure,  and  continue  friends. 

PjND.  All  form  is  formlefs,  order  orderlefs. 
Save  what  is  oppofite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  church ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curfe, 
A  mother's  curfe,  on  her  revolting  fon. 
France,  thou  may'ft  hold  a  ferpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cafed  lion  '^  by  the  mortal  paw, 

' /oftroHg  in  hoth,]    I  believe  the  meaning  is,  lavejoftrmg 

in  hotb  parties.     Joh  nson. 

Rather,  in  hatredzsv^  in  l(yve\  in  deeds  o{ amity  or  blood*  Hb  nlst. 

• this  kind  regreet  ?]     A  regreet  is  an  exchange  of  faluta* 

tion.     So,  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  iSxii 

"  So  bear  our  kind  regreets  to  Hecuba."    Stbbvsms. 
^  A  cafed  lion — ]     The  modem  editors  read — a  chafed  lion. 
I  fee  little  reafon  for  change.     A  cajed  lion  is  a  lion  irriuted  by 
confinement.     So,  in  King  Henry  VL  F.  III.  Ad  I.  fc.  iii : 
"  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
**  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ;"  &c. 

Stbivims* 
Again,  in  Rowley's  When  you  fee  me  you  know  me,  1621  : 
**  The  lyon  in  his  cage  is  not  fo  fteme 
«*  As  royal  Henry  in  his  wrathful  fpleene.** 
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A  filing  tiger  fafer  by  the  toothy 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  doft  hold. 

K.  Pbu  I  may  disjoin  my  hand»  but  not  my 
&ith. 

Pand.  So  mak'ft  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  fct*ft  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  againft  thy  tongue.    O,  let  thy  vow 
Firft  made  to  heaven,  firft  be  to  heaven  performed  5 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  cliurch  f 
What  fince  thou  fwor'ft,  is  fworn  againft  thyfelf^ 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyfelf : 
For  that,  which  thou  haft  fworn  to  do  amifs. 
Is  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  done ;  • 

Our  author  was  probably  thinking  on  the  lions,  which  in  hie 
time,  as  at  prefent,  were  kept  in  the  Tower,  in  dens  fi>  fmall  at 
fbily  to  jnftify  the  epithet  he  has  ufed*    Malonb. 

*  Is  not  amifs,  nvhen  it  is  trulj  donti\  This  is  a  cooclafion  Je 
trovers.     We  (hould  read : 

//  yet  amifs, 

The  Oxford  editor,  according  to  his  ufual  cnftom,  will  improve  it 
forther,  and  reads — mofi  arniS*     Warbvrton. 

I  rathcrread: 

Is't  not  amifs,  nvbeu  it  is  truly  done  f 
as  the  alteration  is  lefs,  and  the  fenfe  which  Dr.  Warborton  firft 
difcovered  is  preferred*    Johnson. 

The  old  copies  read : 

Is  not  amifs,  ivben  it  is  trufy  dostem 
Pandulph,  having  conjured  the  King  to  perform  his  firft  vow  to 
heaven, — to  be  champion  of  the  church, — ^tells  him,  that  what  he 
has  fince  fworn  is  fwoqi  againft  himfelf,  and  th^i^fore  may  not  be 
performed  by  him :  for  tbqt,  fj^y^  b^,  >vbich  you  h^ve  fworn  to  do 
amifs,  is  not  amifs,  (L  c*  becomes  right)  when  it  is  done  truly  (that  is, 
as  he  explains  it,  not  done  at  all ;)  and  being  not  done,  where  it 
would  be  a  Jin  to  do  it,  the  trtstb  is  moft  done  when  you  do  it  notm 
So,  in  Lvoe's  Labour* s  Loft  : 

**  li  IS  religion  to  be  tbut  forftvom."     Ritson. 
Again,  in  Cymbeline : 

**  (he  is  fool'd 

«•  With  a  moft  falfc  effca,  tsA  I  tbe  truer 

"  So  to  befalfe  tvitb  ber.'* 
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And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  moft  done  not  doing  it : 
The  izMttter  a&  of  porpofes  miilook  .     . 

Is,  to  nruftake  again ;  though  indired;, 
Yet  iftcUi:e<JUaa  thereby  grows  diredl. 
And  falfehood  falfehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fxrc^' 
Within  the  JfcoDched  veins  of  one  new  bura'd. 
It  is^  ireUgpion,  that  doth  niake  vows  kept; 
But  ttiQM  haft  fworn  s^gioft  religion  i^ 

By  placing  the  iecond  coipflet  of  this  &ntenoe  htfom  the  fiift» 
the  pafls^  wiU  appear  perttdl^y  dear.  H^here  doing  tmds  to  iU, 
where  an  intended  ad  is  crionnaU  the  truth  is  moft  done^  by  not  do^ 
tug  the  ad.  The  criminal  a<ft  therefore  which  &ou  haft  fworn  to 
do,  //  not  ami/sf  will  not  be  imputed  to  vou  as  a  crime,  if  it  be 
done  /nf^,  in  the  fenfe  I  have  now  affixed  to  trutbi  ^^  ^»  '^  you 
do  noi  do  it.     Malone. 

9  But  thou  haft  fnuom  againft  religkn ;  &c.]  The  propofitions, 
that  the  'vok^  of  the  church  is  the  *voice  of  heaven^  and  that  the  pope 
utters  the  'voice  of  the  church,  neither  of  which  Pandulph's  auditors 
would  deny,  being  once  granted,  the  argument  here  ufed  is  ir- 
refiftible;  pox  is  it  eafy,  notwithftanding  the  gingle.  to  enforce  it 
with  greater  brevity  or  propriety: 

But  thou  hajifivom  againft  religion  : 

By  what  thoufijjear^fi  againft  the  thing  thou  f*wear*JI : 

And  malt* ft  an  oath  thefuretyfor  thy  truths 

Againfi  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfure 

To/nvearf  ftoear  only  not  to  be  forfiuom* 
By  nuhat.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — By  that.     I  think  it  fhould  be 
rather  by  <which.     That  is,  thou/ivearft  againft  the  thing,  by  which 
thou  fnAfearft  \  that  is,  againft  religion. 

The  moft  formidable  difficulty  is  in  thefe  lines: 

And  makft  an  oath  thefuretyfor  thy  truth, 

Againft  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfur* 

To /wear.  Sec* 
"This  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reforms  thos : 

And  maitft  an  oath  the fierety  for  thy  truth, 

Againft  an  oath",  this  truth  thou  art  unfure 

To/wear,  &c. 
Dr.  Warburton  writes  it  thus: 

Againft  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfure-'^ 
which  leaves  thepafiage  to  ne  as  obfeuie  as  before. 
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By  what  thou  fwcarfit,    againft  the  thing  thou 

f urar'ft  5 
And  mak*ft  an  oath  the  furety  for  thy  truth 
Againfl  an  oath :  The  trudi  thou  art  Unfure 
To  fwear,  fwear  only  not  Co  be  forfworn  j  * 


I  know  not  whetfier  theve  is  any  corruption  beyond  the  omifliaa 
of  a  point.  Th4  Uok,  after  I  had  «onudered  it,  «ppeaa«d  tome 
only  thia :  In  fystarmg  fy  reiigJpn  9goinjt  religion,  to  n»bi€h  ihm 
baft  alremdy  fmiom,  thou  mahfi  an  oath  the  /ecurity  for  ihy  fmi 
t^ainft  an  oath  already  taken.  I  will  give,  /ays  be,  a  rule  ror  coQ» 
^ience  in  thefe  cafes.  Hion  may'ft  be  in  iowht  abont  the  matter 
of  an  oath ;  njobm  tbou/^ueonefi,  thou  enayjt  noc  b$  al^uqyt  Aire  to 
fwear  rightly  \  but  kt  this  be  ^hy  iettled  prtncipfe,  fweifr  on^mi/ 
to  he/or/hvom;  let  not  the  latter  oaths  be  at.variance  with  the 
former. 
Truth,  tbrou^  this  whole  fpeech,  means  reffitude  of  condoA. 

JoHifsoir. 
I  bcliere  Ae  oM  reading  h  right;  and  that  the  line  *^  By 
nuhat^"  8cc.  is  put  in  appolitibn  with  that  which  precedes  it: 
'**  But  thou  haft  Iworn  againft  jelieion;  thou  haft  (worn,  hy  what 
tbouj'wearefi^  i.  e.  in  that  which  tnou  haft  fwom,  againft  the  thing 
thou  /<weareft  byj  i«  e,  religioB.  Onr  author  has  many  foch  ek 
liptical  expreflions.    So,  in  K^  Henry  FIJI: 

**  — ,— Whoever  the  king  ^vours, 

<♦  The  cardinal  will  quickly  find  employment  [for'\, 

**  And  far  enough  from  court  too/' 
Again,  ibidem: 

'«  This  is  about  that  which  the  bifbop  fpake"  [^]^ 
Again,  in  JT,  Richard  III : 

'*  True  ocnaments  to  know  a  holy  man"  [bj^n 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

**  A  bed-fwerver,  even  as  bad  as  thofe 

<*  That  vulgars  give  bold'ft  titles"  [/(?]. 
Again,  ibidem: 

**  the  queen  is  fpotlefs— 

"  In  this  that  you  accufe  her"  [o/*],  Malons. 
*  •'^-^  {war  only  not  to  he  forffwom{\  The  old  copy  readft--^ 
faoearst  which  in  my  apprehenfion  (hews  that  two  hall  lines  haT€ 
been  loft,  in  which  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  fwear  was  mentioned. 
When  the  fame  word  is  repeated  m  two  fucceeding  lines,  the  eye 
of  the  compofitor  often  glances  from  the  firft  to  the  iecond,  and  in 
confequence  the  intermcdi^itc  wo^ds  sy^e  omitted.    For  what  has 
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Elfc,  what  a  mockery  ihould  it  ht  to  fwcar? 

But  thou  doft  fwcar  only  to  be  fbrfworn ; 

And  moft  forfworn,  to  keep  what  thou  doft  fwear* 

Therefore,  thy  latter  vows,  againft  thy  firft. 

Is  in  thyfelf  rebellion  to  thyfelf : 

And  better  conqueft  never  canft  thou  make. 

Than  arm  thy  conftant  and  thy  nobler  parts 

Againft  thefe  giddy  loofe  ftiggeftions : 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 

If  thou  vouchfafe  them :  but,  if  not,  then  know^ 

The  peril  of  our  curfes  light  on  thee ; 

So  heavy,  as  thou  ftialt  not  ftiake  them  off*. 

But,  in  defpair,  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Ausr.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 
Bjsr.  Will*tnotbc? 

Will  not  a  calf  s-flcin  ftop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 
LEfv.  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Againft  the  blood  that  thou  haft  married  ? 
What,  ftiall  our  feaft  be  kept  with  flaughter'd  men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,'  and  loud  churlifti  drums, — 

been  loft«  it  is  now  in  vtin  to  ieek;  I  have  therefore  adopted  the 
cm^dation  made  by  Mr.  Pope,  which  makes  fome  kind  ot  fenfe. 

Maloni. 

5  hrayhtg  trumpets,']  Bray  appears  to  have  been  particularly 

applied  to  exprels  the  harui  grating  found  of  the  trumpet.    So, 
in  Spcnfer's  raety  ^en,  B.  I V.  c.  xii,  ft.  ( : 

**  And  when  it  ceaft  (hrill  trompets  loud  did  braj.** 
Again,  B.  IV •  c.  iv.  ft.  48 : 

**  Then  (hriUing  trompets  loudly  'gan  to  bray** 
And  elfewhere  in  the  play  before  us : 

'<  Hard-refounding  trumpets*  dreadful  bray.** 

Again,  in  Hamlet: 

•♦  The  trtmpet  (hall  bray  out .*' 

Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  Tranflation  of  the  JEneid,  renders  **  fub 

axe  touanti *'  (Lib.  V.  v.  820;) 

f*  Under  the  brayand  quheut  and  afliltre." 
Blackmore  is  ridiculed  in  the  Dunciad,  (B.  II.}  for  endeavwrhtg 
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Climours  of  hell, — be  meaflires  ♦  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  hufband,  hear  me ! — ^ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  hufband  in  my  mouth  !^-evcn  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  nc*cr  pro- 
nounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Againil  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven, 

Blanch.  Now  (hall  I  fee  thy  love;  What  motive 
may 
Be  ftronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.   That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee 
upholds. 
His  honour :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour! 

LEfv.  1  mufe,*  your  majefty  doth  feem  fo  cold. 
When  fuch  profound  refpedls  do  pull  you  on, 

$0  enjiobU  this  njMri  hy  applying  it  to  the  found  of  armour ^  war.  Sec* 
He  might  have  pleaded  thefc  authorities,  and  uiat  of  Milton : 

*•  Arms  on  armour  claftiing  hray'd 

"  Horrible  difcord."    Paradi/eLof,  B.  VI.  v.  20^ 
Nor  did  Gray,  fcrupulous  as  he  was  in  language,  r^ed  it  ia 
The  Bard: 

"  Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  iray?"    Holt  White. 

4  —^ — he  meafures— ]  The  meafures,  it  has  already  been  mott 
than  once  obfervcd,  were  a  fpecies  of  folemn  dance  in  our  author's 
time. 

This  fpeech  is  formed  on  the  following  lines  in  the  old  play  :• 
•*  Blanch,  And  will  your  grace  upon  your  wedding^ay 
**  Forfake  your  bride,  and  follow  dreadful  drums? 
«'  Phil.  Drums  (hall  be  mufick  to  this  weddbg  day." 

Malone. 
^  /mufe,]  i.e.  I  wonder.    Reed. 
So,  in  Middleton's  "  Tragi-Coomodie,  called  The  Witch:^* 
'*  And  why  thou  ftaift  fo  long,  I  muftt 
"  Since  the  air's  fo  fwect  and  good."    Stibvens. 
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PjKiy.  I  will  deiHHmce  a  curfe  opon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou  Ihalt  not  need :— Ei^land,  I'll  fall 

from  thee. 
Const.  O  fair  return  of  banilh'd  majeffy ! 
Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconftancy ! 

J(.  John.  France,  thou  (halt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 

Bxsr.  Old  time  the  clock-fetter,  that  bald  fex« 
ton  time. 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  fliall  rue, 

Blanch.  The  fun's  o*ercaft  with  blood:   Fair 
day,  adieu ! 
Which  is  the  fide  that  I  moft  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  afundcr,  and  difmember  me.* 
Hufband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'ft  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  muft  pray  that  thou  may 'ft  lofe; 
Father,  I  may  not  wifh  the  fortune  thine; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wifti  thy  wifhes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  fide  Ihall  I  lofe ; 
AflTured  lofs,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

LEfv.  Lady,  with  mc;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 
life  dies. 

K.  yoHN.CoM^in,  godraw  our  puiflance  together. — 

[Exit  Baftard. 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflammg  wrath; 
A  rage,  whofc  heat  hath  this  condition. 
Than  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  deareft-valu'd  blood,  of  France. 

^  The^  *wbirt  afmder^  and  dijmnnber  meJ]    AUoding  to  a  well- 
known  Roman  punifhment: 

"  —  Mctium  in  diveria  quadrigaB 

«  DiHulerant."    i£ff/ii.  VIII.  642.    Stbbvsns. 
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K.  Pui.  Thy  rage  fliall  bum  tbee  up^  and  thou 
(halt  turn 
To  afhes^  ere  our  blood  fhall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyfclf^  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 
K.  John.  No  more  thanhe  that  threats. — To  arms 
let's  hie  t  [Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E    n. 

The  fame.     Plains  near  Anglers. 

Alarums,  Excurjions.     Enter  the  Ballard^   wtb 
Austria's  bead. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot ; 
Some  airy  devil  *  hovers  in  the  Iky, 

^  Some  airy  drvil — ]  Shakfpeare  here  probablj  allades  to  the 
dUiadions  and  dinfioos  of  fome  of  the  demonologifts,  fo  much 
reearded  in  his  time.  They  diftributed  the  devils  into  diflefene* 
tnbes  and  clailb,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  qualities,  at- 
tdbuteSy  Sec. 

The&  are  defcribed  at  length  in  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melanin 
ciofy.  Part  I.  fed.  ii.  p*  4^,  1632 : 

"  Of  diefe  fublunary  devils— Pfellus  makes  fix  kinds;  fiery, 
aerial!,  teneftriall,  watery ,  and  fubterranean  devils,  befides  thofc 
feieriesy  fatyres,  nymphes/'  Wr. 

"  Fiery  (pirits  or  divclls  are  fuch  as  commonly  worke  by  blaz- 
ing flarres,  fire-drakes,  and  counterfeit  funnes  and  moones,  and  fit 
on  fihips'  mails,"  ^c.  ^c. 

*•  Aeriall  fpirits  or  divells  are  fuch  as  keep  quarter  moft  part 
in  the  aire,  caufe  many  tempefts,  thunder  and  lightnings,  teare 
oakes,  fire  (leeples,  houfes^  flrike  men  and  beafts,  make  it  raine 
ftones,"  ^f,     JPercy. 

There  is  a  minute  defcription  of  difllerent  devils  or  fpirits,  and 
their  dififerent  fundions,  in  Pifrce  Fetmilejfe  his  Supplication,  1 592  : 
With  refped  to  the  paflage  in  queftion,  take  the  following :  *'  —  the 
fpirits  of  the  aire  will  muce  themfelves  with  thunder  and  liehtnin?, 
and  fo  infed  the  clyme  where  they  raife  any  temped,  that  iodainely 
great  mortalitie  (hall  enfue  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fpirits  oijire 
fiave  their  manfions  under  the  regions  of  the  moone/'  Henderson. 
I 
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And  pours  dowii  mifchief.   Auftria's  head  lie  thcte ; 
While  Philip  breathes/ 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert* 

K.  JoHi^.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy :  ^ — Philip,*  make 
up: 
My  mother  is  aflailed  in  our  tent,^ 
And  ta*en,  I  feai*. 

Bjist.   .  .  My  lord,  I  rcfcu'd  her ; 

Her  highnefs  is  in  fafety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  niy  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.    [Exeunt. 

^  Here  Mr.  Pop6;  without  authority,  adds  from  the  old  plaj 
already  mentioned : 

"  Thus  hath  Jung  Richard's  fon  perform'd  his  vow, 

"  And  offcr'd  Auftria's  blood  for  facrifice 

"  Unto  hi^  father's  ever-living  fouL"    Steevens. 

'  Hubert,  keep  this  boy:]  Thus  the  old  copies.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
would  read: 

Hubert,  keep  thou  this  bcj : .     Stsbvbns. 

• Philip,']     Here  the  King,  who  had  knighted  him  by  the 

llame  of  Sir  Richard,  calls  him  by  his  former  name.     Stebvens. 

9  My  mother  is  affailed  in  our  tent,]  The  author  has  not  attended 
clofely  to  the  hiftory.  The  Queen-mother,  whom  Kine  John  had 
made  Regent  in  Anjou,  was  in  poiTeflion  of  the  town  of  Mirabeaa 
in  that  province.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  army  with 
Arthur  at  their  head,  fhe  fent  letters  to  King  John  to  come  to  her 
relief;  which  he  did  immediately.  As  he  advanced  to  the  town» 
he  encountered  the  army  that  lay  before  it,  routed  them,  and  took 
Arthur  prifoner.  The  Queen  in  the  mean  while  remained  in  per- 
fed  fecurity  in  the  caftle  of  Mirabeau. 

Such  is  the  beft  authenticated  account.  Other  hiflorians  how- 
ever fay  that  Arthur  took  Elinor  prifoner.  The  author  of  the  old 
plav  has  foUowed  them.  In  that  piece  Elinor  is  taken  by  Arthur* 
and  refcued  by  her  fon*    Malonb. 
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SCENE     III. 

T'he  fame. 

Alarums  I  Excurjionsi  Retreat.     Enter  King  John, 
Rlisok, Akthvk, the  Baftard,  Hubert,  and  Lords. 

K.  John,  So  Ihall  it  be ;  your  grace  fhall  ftay  be- 
hind, [To  Elinor. 
So  ftrongly  guarded. — Coufin,  look  not  fad : 

[Tit?  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

AkTH.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 

grief. 
K.  JoUN.  Coufin,  [To  /i&^Baftard.]  away  for  Eng- 
land;  hafle  before: 
And,  ere  our  coming,  fee  thou  fhake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprifoned  angels 
Set  thou  at  liberty :  *  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Muft  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : ' 
Ufe  our  commiffion  in  his  utmoft  force. 


'  Set  thou  at  liberty :]  The  word  tbw  (which  is  wanting  in  the 
old  copy)  was  judicioufly  addcd>  for  the  fake  of  metre,  by  Sir  T. 
Hanmer.    Stbbvbns. 


•  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 


Muft  by  the  hungry  now  he  fed  ufon ;]  This  word  nvw  feems 
a  very  idle  term  here,  and  conveys  no  fatisfad^ory  idea.  An  antl- 
thefisy  and  of^fition  of  terms,  fo  perpetual  widi  our  author, 
requires : 

Muji  by  the  httttgry  war  be  fed  upon* 
War,  deman(ung  a  large  expence,  is  very  poetically  faid  to  be 
hnngry,  and  to  prey  on  the  wealth  and  fat  of  peace. 

Warbubton. 
This  emendation  is  better  than  the  former  word,  but  vet  not 
neceflary.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — ^hungry   mofw,   with  lefs  de- 
viation from  the  common  reading,  but  with  not  fo  much  force  or 
elegance  as  ivar.    Johnson. 

Vot.  VIII.  H 
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Bjsr.   Bell,  book,  and  candle'  (hall  not  drive 
me  back. 
When  gold  and  lilver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highnefs : — Grandam,  I  will  pray 

Either  emeodatioa  may  be  unneceffiuy.  Pterhafu,  the  bngr/^ 
mw  is  this  hungry  inftant.  Shakfpeare  uiet  the  word  nvw  as  a 
Atbftantive^  in  Mtufnte  fyr  Meafnrt : 

*«      I   .  till  this  very  nvw^ 

**  When  men  were  fond,  I  imil'd  and  wonder'd  how," 

Stbitiks. 
The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  "  — the  fiit  ribs  of  jpeace  moft  now  be 
fed  upon  by  vat  hnnm  troops," — to  whom  loaie  fliave  of  this 
eccleuaflical  fpoil  would  naturally  fidl.  The  expreffion,  like  mai^ 
other  of  our  author's,  is  taken  from  the  facrea  writings :  '*  And 
there  he  makcch  iht  hungty  to  dwcU,  that  they  may  prpparea  city 
for  habitation."  107th  Pfalm. — Again:  **  He  hath  filled  tie 
hungry  with  good  things,"  &c.  St,  Luke,  i.  ^^. 

This  interpretation  m  fupported  by  the  ytSSagt  in  the  old  play« 
which  is  here  imitated : 

<*  Philip,  I  make  thee  chief  in  thia  affidr; 

«*  Raniack  their  abbeys,  cloyftcrs,  priories, 

«*  Convert  their  coin  unto  myjoldiers*  uie/* 
When  I  read  this  paflaee  in  the  old  play,  the  firft  idea  dial  fiitgcftDd 
itfelf  was,  that  a  wofd  had  dropped  out  at  the  picA,  in  £  lioe 
before  us,  and  that  out  author  wrote : 

Muft  By  the  hungry  foldiers  now  be  fed  on* 
But  the  interpretation  above  given   renders  any  alteration  an- 
neccflary.    Malonb. 

*  Bell,  book,  and  candle — ]  In  an  account  of  the  Romifli  code 
given  by  Dr.  Grey,  it  appears  that  three  candles  were  extinguifl&ed, 
one  by  one,  in  different  parts  of  the  execratioA.    JoaNAQN* 

I  meet  with  the  fame  expreflion  in  Ram- Alley »  or  Merry  Trkkt, 
T611: 

««  ni  have  a  prieft  fhaU  mumUe  up  a  marriage 

«•  Without  heJI,  book,  or  candle."     Stbevens. 

In  Archbiihop  Winchelfea's  fentenccs  of  excommunication^ 
anno  1 298,  (fee  Johnfon's  EccUfiaJlkal  La^'s^  VoL  II.)  it  is  di- 
xeded  tHat  the  fentence  a^inft  infringers  of  certain  articles  ffaould 
be  **  — throughout  explained  in  order  m  Englijb,  with  bells  tMug^ 
and  candles  ligbtedy  that  it  may  caufe  the  greater  dread ;  for  lay- 
men have  greater  regard  to  this  folemnity,  than  to  the  efic^  of  fuch 
fcntences.'^   Sec  Dodiley 's  Old  Playss  Vol.  XIL  p.  397,  edit.  1 7 8q. 

RlB9* 
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(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,) 

For  your  fair  fafety ;  fo  I  kifs  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewell,  my  gentle  coufin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell. 

[Exit  Baftard. 
Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinfman;  hark,  a  word, 

[Sbe  t€^€s  Arthur  ajide. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flefh 
There  is  a  foul,  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bofom,  dearly  cherifhed. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  fay>— i- 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  fome  better  time.* 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almoft  afham'd 
To  fay  what  good  refped  I  have  of  thee. 

HvB.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majefty. 
K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fay 
fo  yet : 
But  thou  Ihalt  hare;   and  creep  time  ne'er  fo 

flow. 
Yet  it  ftiall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  fay, — But  let  it  go : 
The  fun  is  in  the  heaven ;  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleafures  of  the  world. 


* nnithfome  better  time.]  The  old  copy  rcacb — tune.    Cor- 

icfted  by  Mr.  Pope.  The  fame  miftake  has  Happened  in  Ttveifib 
Night,  Sec  that  play.  Vol.  IV.  p.  6^,  n.  8.  In  Macbeth,  A&.  TV. 
fc.  ult.  we  have^— **  This  time  goes  manly/*  inftead  of— '«  This 
ttme  goci  manly."    Malons. 

In  the  handwriting  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  the  words  tithe  and  /mvr 
are  fcarcely  to  be  diftingnilhed  from  each  other.    Stbi vi ns. 
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Is  all  too  wanton^  and  too  full  of  gawds/ 
To  give  me  audience : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did»  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouthy 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowfy  race  of  night  ;^ 


*  full  of  gawds,]  Gawdi  arc  any  ihowy  omaaients.     So, 

in  The  Dumb  Knigfoty  1 635 : 

*«  To  caper  in  Im  grave,  and  with  vain  gawds 
«*  Trick  up  his  coffin." 
Sec  Miifummer  Night's  Dream,  Vol.  V.  p.  7.  n.  8.     Stbevbns. 

*  Sound  one  unto  the  drowfy  race  of  night  \\  Old  copy— ^omu/ 
on—.    Stsevbns. 

We  fhould  read— 5tf»W one — •    Warburton. 

I  (hould  fuppoie  the  meaning  oi-^ound  on,  to  be  this:  If  the 
midnight  bell,  ty  repeated  firokes,  *was  to  haften  anjoay  the  race  of 
beings  nxjho  are  bujy  at  that  hour,  or  quicken  night  itfelf  in  its 
frogrefs ;  the  morning  bell  (that  is,  the  bell  that  ftrikes  one)  could 
not,  widi  ftri^  propriety,  be  made  the  agent;  for  the  bell  has 
ceafed  to  be  irt  the  iervice  of  night,  when  it  proclaims  the  arrival 
of  day.  Siund  on  may  alfo  have  a  peculiar  propriety,  becaufe  by 
the  repetition  of  the  ftrokcs  at  t*wel*ue,  it  gives  a  much  more  for* 
cible  warning  than  when  it  only  ftrikes  one. 

Such  was  once  my  opinion  concerning  the  old  reading;  baton 
re-confideration,  its  propriety  cannot  ^pear  moredoubtnil  to  any 
one  than  to  myfdf. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  haftening  the  night  when  the  arrival  of 
die  morning  is  announced;  and  I  am  iu*raid  that  die  repeated 
ftrokes  have  lefs  of  folemnity  than  the  finele  notice,  as  they  take 
from  the  horror  and  awful  (ilence  here  defcnbed  as  (b  propidous  to 
the  dreadful  purpofes  of  the  king.  Though  the  hour  of  ««^  be 
not  the  natural  midoieht,  it  is  yet  the  moft  folemn  moment  of  the 
poetical  one ;  and  Shakfpeare  himfelf  has  chofen  to  introduce  his 
Ghoftin  Hamlet: 

**  The  bdl  then  beating  one."    Ste  e v  e ns. 

The  word  one  is  here,  as  in  many  other  pailages  in  thefe  plays, 
written  ojt  in  the  old  copy.  Mr.  Theobald  made  the  corredion. 
He  likewife  fubftituted  unto  for  into,  the  reading  of  the  original 
copy ;  a  change  that  requires  no  fupport.  In  Chaucer  and  other 
old  writers  one  is  ufually  written  on.  Sec  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Gloflary 
to  The  Canterbury  Tales.  So  once  was  ancientlv  written  ons.  And 
it  fhould  feem  from  a  quibbling  paflage  in  The  T*wo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  that  one,  in  fome  counties  at  ieaft,  was  pronounced  in  our 
author's  dme  as  if  written  on.  Hence  the  tranlcriber's  ear  might 
eafily  have  deceived  him.    One  of  the  perfons  whom  I  employed 
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If  this  fame  were  a  churchyard  where  we  ftand. 
And  thou  pofleffed  with  a  thoufand  wrongs ; 


to  read  alood  to  me  each  iheet  of  the  prefent  work  [Mr.  Malone't 
edition  of  oor  author]  before  }t  was  pnnted  off,  coimantly  founded 
the  word  we  in  this  manner.  He  was  a  native  of  Herefordfhire. 
The  inftances  that  are  found  in  the  original  editions  of  our 
author's  plays,  in  which  on  is  printed  inftead  of  ««r,are  fo  numerous* 
that  there  cannot,  in  my  apprehenfion,  be  the  fmalleft  doubt  that 
Miutht  true  reading  in  the  line  before  us.  Thus,  in  Cgmlanur, 
edit.  1623,  p.  ici 

•«  This  double  worihipy-— 

**  Where  onyzn  does  difdam  with  caufe,  the  other 

**  Infult  without  all  reafon." 
Again,  in  Cymheline,  162^9  E*  3^^* 

"  perchance  he  Ipoke  not ;  but, 

*'  Like  a  fuU-acom'd  Doar,  a  Jarmen  ««,"  &Ct 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1623,  p.  6Si 

**  And  thou,  and  Romeo,  prefs  on  h^vie  bier." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  1623,  p.  94 : 

**  On,  whofe  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  fteel." 
Again,  in  AWs  nuell  that  ends  nvell,  1623,  p.  240 :  •*  A  good  tra- 
veller is  fomething  at  the  letter  end  of  a  dinner, — ^but  on  that  lies 
three  thirds,'-  &c, 

Ag^f  in  Love*s  Labours  Lofi,  quarto,  1 598  : 

•*  Oft,  whom  the  mufick  of  his  own  vain  tongue — ." 
Again,  ibid.  edif.  i623>  p*  133  : 

*'  On,  her  hairs  were  gold,  ctyftal  the  other's  eyes." 
The  fame  fpelling  is  found  in  many  other  books.     So,  in  Hol- 
land's Suetonius,  1606,  p.  14:   **  — he  caught  from  on  of  them  a 
trumpet,"  &c. 

I  mould  not  have  produced  fo  many  paifages  to  prove  a  fa^  of 
which  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  who  has  the  Jlighte/i  knowledge  of  the 
early  editions  of  thefe  plays,  or  of  our  old  writers,  had  not  the 
author  of  Remarks,  &c.  on  the  lafi  Edition  of  Sbak/peare,  aflerted, 
with  \h2Xm0defly  and  accuracy  by  which  his  pamphlet  is  diftinguiihed, 
that  the  obfervation  contained  in  the  former  part  of  this  note  was 
made  by  one  totally  unacquainted  with  the  old  copies,  and  that 
♦*  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Jingle  infiance**  in  which  on  and 
one  are  confounded  in  thofe  copies. 

I  fufped  that  we  have  too  haftily  in  this  line  fubilituted  unto  for 
into ;  for  into  feems  to  have  been  frequently  ufed  for  unto  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time.  So,  in  Harfnet's  Declaration^  &c.  1603  :  " — whca 
the  nimble  Vice  would  Ikip  up  nimbly — into  the  devil's  neck," 
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Or  if  that  farly  fpirit,  melancholy. 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick  i 

(Which,  elfe,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 

And  ftrain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

A  paffion  hateful  to  my  purpofes;) 

Or  if  that  thou  could'ft  fee  me  without  eyes. 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  uling  conceit  alone,' 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  found  of  woi'ds ;" 

Then,  in  defpite  of  brooded  •  watchful  day. 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Civii  Wars^  B.  IV.  folio,  1602  : 
*'  She  doth  confpire  to  have  him  made  away, 
"  Thruft  thereinto  not  only  with  her  pride, 
«'  But  by  her  father's  counfel  and  confent." 
Again,  in  our  poet's  King  Hieniy  V : 

**  Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour — ." 
Again,  in  his  Will : — <*  I  commend  my  foul  into  the  hands  of  God, 
my  creator." 

Again,  in  King  Hemy  VIII: 

*•  Yes,  that  goodnefs 

«*  Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one." 
i.  e.  into  one  man.  Here  we  Ihould  now  certainly  write  *•  mtf  one." 
Independently  indeed  of  what  has  been  now  ftated,  into  ought 
to  be  rcftored.     So,  Marlowe  in  his  King  Ed<ward  IL  1 598 : 

*«  I'll  thunder  fuch  a  peal  into  his  eares^*  &c.  Malonb. 
Shakfpeare  may  be  reftored  into  obfcurity.  I  retain  Mr. 
Theobald's  correction ;  for  though  "  thundering  a  peal  into  a 
man's  ear$**  is  good  Englifh,  I  do  not  perceive  mat  uich  an  ex« 
preiTion  as  **  founding  one  into  a  drowfy  race^*  is  countenanced  by 
any  example  hitherto  produced.    Ste e v e  n s. 

7  ufing  conceit  alone P[      Conceit  here,  as  in  many  other 

places,  iignifies  conception^  thought.     So,  in  K,  Richard  III : 
**  There's  fome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
•*  When  that  he  bids  good-morrow  with  fuch  fpirit." 

Maloni. 

• brooded — ]     So  the  old  copy.     Mr.  Pope  reads — broads 

tyd^  which  alteration,  however  elegant,  may  be  unnecefTary.    All 
animals  while  brooded,  i.  e.  luith  a  brood  of  young  ones  under  their 

froteSion,  are  remarkably  vigilant. The  King  fays  of  Hamkt : 

**  — —  fomething's  in  his  foul 

**  O'er  which  his  mel^choly  fits  at  brood.*' 
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I  would  into  thy  bofbm  pour  my  thoughts : 
But  ah,  I  will  not: — Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'ft  roe  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  mc  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjundt  to  my  ad. 
By  heaven,  I'd  do't. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  would'ft? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy:  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  ferpent  in  my  way ; 
And,  wherefoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me :  Dofl  thou  underfland  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'll  keep  him  {o. 

That  he  (hall  not  offend  your  majelry. 

K.JoHH.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  fhall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enoughs 

I  could  be  merry  now :  Hubert,  I  love  thee  % 
Well,  ril  not  fay  what  I  intend  for  thee : 

Remember.^ Madam,  fare  you  well : 

I'll  fend  thofe  powers  o'er  to  your  majefty. 


Milton  alfo,  in  VAllegro^  deiires  Mefancholy  to— - 

**  Find  out  feme  uncouth  cell 

•'  Where  brooding  darknefs  fprcads  hh  jealous  wings  :'* 
I^ainly  alluding  to  the  tuatcbfulne/s  of  fowls  while  they  are  fitting. 

Steevens. 
Brooded,  I  apprdiend^  is  here  ufed,  with  our  author's  ufual  li- 
cence, for  brooding ;  i.  e.  day,  who  is  as  vigilant,  as  ready  with 
open  eye  to  mark  what  is  done  in  his  prefence,  as  an  animal  at 
brood.    Malone. 

'  R£member.'\    This  is  one  of  the  fcenes  to  which  may  be 
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Eli.  My  blcfling  go  with  thcc ! 

K.John.  For  England,  coufin:* 

Hubert  fhall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho ! 

[Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

ne/ame.     The  French  King's  Tent. 

Enter  King  Philip,   Lewis,  Pandulph,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  temped  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado '  of  convided  fail  * 
Is  fcatter*d,  and  disjoined  from  fellowihip. 

promifed  a  lading  commendation.    Art  could  add  little  to  its  per- 
fe^on,  and  time  itfelf  can  fubilraA  nothing  from  its  beauties. 

Stbevens* 
*  For  Ettpiaudf  coufin:]  The  old  copy — 
For  LHglandp  coufin^  go : 
I  have  omitted  the  laft  ufelels  and  redundant  word»  which  the  eye 
of  the  compofitor  feems  to  have  caught  from  the  preceding  he- 
miilich.    Stebvbns. 

King  John>  after  he  had  taken  Arthur  prifoner,  fent  him  to  the 
town  of  Falaife  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  of  Hubert,  his 
Chamberlain ;  from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Rouen^ 
and  delivered  to  the  cuftody  of  Robert  de  Veypont.  Here  he  was 
fecretly  put  to  death.    Malone. 

<  A  'whole  armado — ]  This  fimilitude,  as  little  as  it  makes 
for  the  purpofe  in  hand,  was,  I  do  not  ^ueftion,  a  very  taking  onfc 
when  the  play  was  firft  reprefented ;  which  was  a  winter  or  two  at 
rood  after  the  Spanifh  invafion  in  1588.  It  was  in  reference  like- 
wife  to  that  glorious  period  that  Shakfpeare  concludes  his  play  in 
that  triumphant  manner : 

••  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  fhall, 
•*  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror,"  &c. 
But  the  whole  play  abounds  with  touches  relative  to  the  then  pof- 
tu re  of  affairs.    Warburton. 

This  play,  fo  far  as  I  can  difcovcr,  was  not  played  till  a  long 
time  after  the  defeat  of  the  armada.    The  old  play,  I  think,  wants 
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Pjnd.  Courage  and  comfort!  all  fhall  yet  go 
well. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run 
foill? 
Are  we  not  beaten?  Is  not  Angiers  loft? 
Arthur  ta'en  prifoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  flain? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  fpite  of  France  ? 

L^w.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  forti- 
fied: 
So  hot  a  fpeed  with  fuch  advice  difpos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  fo  fierce  a  caufe,^ 
Doth  want  example :  Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  adtion  like  to  this? 

K.  Ph(.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praife. 
So  we  CQuld  find  fome  pattern  of  our  ihame. 

this  fimik.    The  commentator  ihould  not  have  affirmed  what  he 
can  only  guefs.    Johnson. 

Armaio  is  a  Spaniih  word  fignifying  ^  fleet  of  ivar.  The  armado 
in  1588  was  called  fo  by  way  of  difhndion,    Steevbns. 

*  — — 0/ conyi&.ed  Jati — ]  Overpowered,  baffled,  deftroyed. 
To  corrviB  and  to  convince  were  in  our  author's  time  fynonymousi. 
See  Miniheu's  Dift,  161 7:  *'  To  con^iS,  or  convince^  a  Lat. 
cmviSust  overcome/'     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  '        thtiT  mihdy  convinces 

"  The  great  aflay  of  art." 

Mr.  Pope,  who  eieAed  from  the  text  almofl  every  word  that 
he  did  not  underftand,  reads — co/le^ed  (nil ;  and  the  change  was  too 
haftily  adopted  by  the  fubfeouent  editors. 

Sec  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Dift.  1598.  ^*  Convitto.  Vanquilhed, 
cmvided,  convinced."    Ma  lone. 

5  info  fierce  a  caufe,]    We  fhonld  read  cour/e,  i.  e.  march* 

Hie  Oxford  editor  condefcends  to  this  emendation. 

Warburton. 

Change  is  needlefs.  A  fierce  caufe  is  a  caufe  condudied  with 
preci|Htation.  **  Fierce  wifet^hcdncfs,"  in  Timmt,  is,  hafy^  fnddcn 
mifety.     StSEVENS. 
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Enter  Cokstancb.. 

Look^  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  foul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  fpirit^  againft  her  will« 
In  the  vile  prifon  of  afflided  breath;^ — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady^  go  away  with  me. 


*  — «  gw04  tmt0  a  fwl\ 

Holding  tht  eternal fpirit^  agatnft  her  nviUf 
In  the  vili  prijm  of  affiiOtd  bfeath :]  I  think  we  (hould  leid 
iarth*  The  pauage  ieems  to  have  been  copied  from  Sir  Thomas 
More:  **  If  the  hodj  be  to  they^tt^  a  frijon^  hovr  ftrait  a  piifea 
maketb  be  the  bodj ,  that  ftniedi  it  widi  rif-rag^  that  the  iaiile 
can  have  no  room  to  ftirre  itfelf— but  is,  a&  it  wexe,  enclosed  aot 
in  a  prifon,  but  in  a  grtpve**     Fa&mbr. 

Perhaps  the  old  reading  is  jnftifiable.    So,  in  Meafimfir  Me^ 
Jure: 

**  To  he  imfn/mf'd  in  At  ikiwldk'wiMds.''    STiiviits* 
It  appears  from  the  amendment  propofed  by  Farmer,  and  by  the 

2 notation  adduced  by  Steevens  in  lupport  of  the  old  readings  that 
bey  both  confider  this  paflage  in  the  fame  light,  and  fuopofe  that 
King  Philip  intended  to  fay,  *'  that  the  breadi  was  tne  prifoa 
of  the  fbul ; '  but  I  think  they  have  miftaken  the  ienfe  of  it;  and 
that  by  <'  the  vile  prifon  of  afflided  breath,"  he  means  the  iame 
vile  prifon  in  which  the  breath  is  confined ;  that  is,  the  body. 

In  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  fourth  adl,  K.  John  iays  to  Habett» 
fpeaking  of  what  paffed  in  his  own  mind : 

•♦  Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flelhly  land, 
«*  This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
,  «*  Hoftili^  and  civil  tumult  reign.'* 

And  Hubert  fays  in  the  following  fceaer: 

'*  If  I,  in  ad,  confent,  or  fin  of  thoudit, 
**  Be  guilty  of  the  ftealing  that  fweet  oreath 
*<  >^hich  was  emhounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
**  May  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me !" 
It  is  evident  that,  in  this  laft  pailage,  the  breath  is  confidered  as 
gmbounded  in  the  body^;  but  I  will  not  venture  to  afiert  that  the 
fame  inference  may  with  equal  ceri^ty  bedrawn  from  the  fonner. 

M.  Mason. 
There  is  fureljr  no  need   of  ch^ge.    ••  The  vile  pri^  of 
aflHAed  breath,"  is  the  body,  the  prifon  in  which  xh<t  diftreffed  fnd 
is  confined. 
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Const,    Lo,  now!  now  fee  the  ifliic  of  your 
peace! 

K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady !  comfort,  gentle 
Conftance ! 

Const.  No,  I  defy  ^  all  counfel,  all  rcdrcfs. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counfel,  true  redreOr, 
Death,  death : — ^O  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  ftcnch !  found  rottcnnefs ! 
Arife  forth  from  the  couch  of  lading  nighty 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  profperity. 
And  I  will  kifs  thy  dcteftable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaulty  brows ; 
And  ring  thefe  fingers  with  thy  houfehold  worms ; 
And  ftop  this  gap  of  breath  •  with  fulfome  duft. 
And  be  a  carrion  monller  like  thyfelf : 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  fmil'ft^ 
And  bufs  thee  as  thy  wife !  •    Mifery's  love,* 
O,  come  to  me  ! 

We  have  the  fame  image  in  K,  Henry  VL  Part  III : 
**  Now  voyJoul*^s  palace  is  become  her  frifmJ* 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  his  Rafe  ofLucrece: 

**  Even  here  Ihe  fheathed  m  her  harmleis  breaft 
<*  A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  foul  unfheath'd; 
**  That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unreft 
"  OfthatpoUuted/f^  where  it  ^r^ii/AV."    Malonb. 
7  No,  I  defy,  &c*]  To  defy  anciently  fignified  to  refu/t.    So,  in 

Romeo  and  Juliet  :^ 

•*  I  do  <^  thy  commiferation/'    Stbbvbns. 

^  And  ftop  this  gap  of  breath — ]  The  gap  of  breath  it  the  moath ; 
the  outlet  mm  whence  the  breath  iflaes.    Malonb. 

9  ^Wbufs  thee  as  thy  lui/ef]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  word 
hu/s,  however,  being  now  only  ufed  in  vulgar  lauiguage,  our  mo> 
dem  editors  have  exchanged  it  for  kifi.  The  former  is  ufed  by 
Drayton,  in  the  third  canto  of  his  Barons*  Wars,  where  Queen 
Ifabel  fays: 

**  And  we  by  figns  fent  many  a  fccret  bu/s.** , 
Again,  in  Spenfcr's  Faery  ^ueen,  B.  Ill,  c.  x: 
«*  But  every  fatyre  nrft  did  give  a  buffe 
"  To  Hellenorc;  fo  bnfes  cBd  abound." 
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K.  Phi.  O  fair  afflidion^  peace. 

CoNsr,  Np,   no,   I  will  not,  having  breath  to 
cry:-^ 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth! 
Then  with  a  paffion  would  I  ihake  the  world ; 
And  roufe  from  fleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  fcorns  a  modern  invocation.* 

PAifD.  Lady,  you  utter  madnefs,  and  not  for- 
row. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  ^  to  belie  me  fo ; 
I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Conftance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  fon,  and  he  is  loft : 
I  am  not  mad ; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  fhould  forget  myfelf : 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  Ihould  I  forget ! — 
Preach  fome  philofophy  to  make  me  mad. 


Again^  Stanyharil  the  tranflator  of  f^irgil,  1582,  renders 

**  o/cu/a  libavit  natae*-- — 

*'  jB«/?  his  prittye  parrat  prating/' &c.     Steevens. 

*  Mijerfi  love,  &c.]  Thou,  death,  who  art  caurud  by  tdifery  to 
pome  to  his  relief,  O  come  to  nte.     do  before : 

**  Thou  hatt  and  terror  to  pro/perity. *'     Ma (.0  n  ?. 

4 modem  im)ocationJ]    It  is  hard  to  fay  what  Shakfpeare 

means  by  modem :  it  is  not  oppofed  to  ancient.  In  All's  *well  that 
ends  fweli,  fpeaking  of  a  girl  in  contempt,  he  ufes  this  word  : 
**  her  modem  grace."  It  apparently  means  fomething  flight  and 
inconfiderahle,    Johnson. 

Modern^  is  trite^  ordinary^  common^ 
So,  in  As  you  Like  it: 

"  Full  of  wife  faws,  and  modem  inftances.*' 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

"  As  we  greet  modem  friends  withal."    Steevens. 

5  Thou  art  not  holy-^'\  The  word  »<?/,  which  is  not  in  the  old 
copy,  (evidently  omitted  by  the  carelefihefs  of  the  tranfcriber,  or 
compofitor,}  was  inferted  i^  the  fourth  folio.    JVIa^oi^e. 
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And  thou  fhalt  be  canoniz*d^  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  fenfible  of  grief. 
My  reafonable  part  produces  reafon 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  thefe  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myfelf : 
If  I  were  mad,  I  fhould  forget  my  fon; 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he : 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  thofe  treffes :  ^  O,  what  love  I 
note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  thofe  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  filver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thoufand  wiry  friends ' 
Do  glew  themfelves  in  fociable  grief; 


*  Bind  up  th/e  treffes  :'\  It  was  neceflary  that  Conftancc  fhould 
be  interrupted^  becaufe  a  paffion  fo  yiolent  cannot  be  borne  long. 
I  wilh  the  following  fpccches  had  been  equally  happv;  but  thev 
only  ferve  to  (how,  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  pathetick 
long.    Johnson* 

^  ivhy  friends — ]      TThc  old    co|>y  reads— -iviVy  fiends^ 

JViry  is  an  adje^ve  ufed  by  Hey  wood,  in  his  Silver  Age,  1 61 3  : 
*«  My  vaffal  furies,  with  their  njuiery  firings, 
««  Shall  lafh  thee  hence."    Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope  made  the  emendation.     Malone. 

Fi^ds  is  obvioufly  a  typographical  error.  As  the  epithet  luiry 
is  here  attributed  10  hair ;  fo,  in  another  defcription  the  kair  oi£ 
Apollo  fupplics  the  office  of  nvire.  In  the  InftruHions  to  the  com- 
mijfioners  for  the  choice  of  a  'wife  for  Prince  Arthur,  it  is  directed 
**  to  note  the  eye-browes"  of  the  young  Queen  of  Naples  (who, 
after  the  death  of  Arthur,  was  married  to  Henry  VIII.  and  di- 
vorced by  him  for  the  fake  of  Anna  Bulloygn).  Theyanfwer, 
"  Her  browes  are  of  a  browne  heare,  very  fmall,  like  2i'wjre  of 
heare"     Thus  alfo,  Gafcoigne : 

«'  Firfl  for  her  head,  the  hairs  were  not  of  gold, 

"  But  of  fome  other  mettall  farre  more  fine, 

*<  Wherof  each  crinet  feemed  to  behold, 

*•  Like  gliflring  ivjars  againfl  the  fumte  that  fhinc." 

HlNLBT. 
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Like  true,  infeparablcj  faithful  loves. 
Sticking  tocher  in  calamity. 

Const*  To  England,  if  you  will.' 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ;   And  wherefore  will  I 
do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud, 
0  that  thefe  bands  could  fo  redeem  my/on^ 
As  they  have  given  theje  hairs  their  liberty  ! 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 

Becaufe  my  poor  child  is  a  prifoner. 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  fay. 

That  we  (hall  fee  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 

If  that  be  true,  I  Ihall  fee  my  boy  again ; 

For,  fince  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  male  child. 

To  him  that  did  but  yefterday  fufpire,' 

There  was  not  fuch  a  gracious  creature  born.* 


•  To  England,  if  jom  <wi//.]  Neither  the  French  king  nor  Pan- 
dolph,  has  faid  a  word  of  England,  fince  the  entry  of  Conftance. 
Perhaps  therefore,  in  defpair.  Sit  means  to  addrefs  the  abfent  King 
John :  "  Take  my  fon  to  Enghind,  if  you  will;"— now  that  he  is 
m  your  power,  I  have  no  profpei^  of  feeing  him  agaitt.  It  is 
therefore  of  no  confequence  to  me  where  he  is.    Malomb* 

9  ^----^but ye^eriay  fufpire,]  To  fu/pire  in  Shakfpeare,  I  believe, 
only  means  to  breathe.    So,  in  K.  Henry  IV,  Part  II : 

••  Did  ht/u/pire,  that  light  and  weightlcfs  down 
"  Perforce  muft  move." 
Again,  in  a  Copy  of  Verfes  prefixed  to  Thomas  Powell's  Paf- 
Ji$naU  Poet,  i&oi : 

•*  Bdecve  it,  Ifyfpire  no  freflicr  aire, 

**  Than  are  my  hopes  of  thee,  and  they  ftand  faire." 

Stsbvens. 
^  a  pzAoxM  ereatmre  bom,']    Grschm,  u  t^  grmcefml.     So, 

in  Albion  $  Triumph,  a  Maiqoe^  1631 : 

•*  ——on  the  which  {the  firexe)  wefc  fiefioons  of  feveral  fruits 
in  their  natural  colours^  on  wnich,  in  gracimu  pdlures,  lay  children 
flctpkig." 
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But  now  will  canker  forrow  cat  my  bud. 
And  chafe  the  native  beautj  from  his  check,  / 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghoft; 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  i 
And  fo  he'll  die;  and,  rifiog  fo  again. 
When  I  (hall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaTcn 
I  Ihall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Muft  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  refped  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  fon.' 

X.  Phu  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your 
child. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  aWent 
child,* 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ;  / 

Again,  in  the  fame  piece:  •*  -..^they  ftood  about  him,  not 
in  fct  nuDJu»  but  in  Several ^roooitf  poftures."    Stssvins. 

A  paflage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  Marfton's  Malcmttntt 
i6o4>  induces  me  to  think  that  gracious  likewife  in  our  author's 

time  included  the  idea  of  heaup :  '* he  is  the  moft  ex(}ui£te 

in  forging  of  Teins»  fpright'ning  of  eyes,— flecking  of  fkinnes, 
blnlhing  of  cheeksj — ^blancbing  and  bleaching  of  teeth,  that  evet 
arade  an  onld  lady  grtukus  by  torch-Ught."    M alo  irm. 

•  He  talks  to  me,  that  ne<ver  bad  a  /on.^    To  the  fame  purpofe 
Macduflf  obferves — 

••  He  has  no  children." 
This  thought  occurs  alfo  in  Khrg  Htmy  VI.  Part  III, 

Stibviks* 
'  Grief  fills  the  room  np  of  my  ahfent  chili^ 

«*  Pferfruitur  lachrymis,  et  amat /iv  am^gt  IttStm.** ^ 

Lucait,  Lib.  IX. 

Ms^mard,  a  French  poet,  has  the  fame  dionght : 
•*  Qui  me  confole,  excite  ma  colere,  ^ 

«*Et  le  repos  eft  nn  bien  que  je  crains : 
••  Mon  dcuil  me  plait,  et  me  doit  toujours  plaire, 
•*  //  me  tient  lieu  dt  celle  fueje  plains,'*    MjlLomh. 
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Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  fuch  a  lofs  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfdrt^  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

^Tearing  off  her  heai^drefs. 
When  there  is  fuch  diforder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord!  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  fon ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  forrows*  cure! 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  fome  outrage,  and  I'll  follow  her. 

[£^^^- 
Leiv.  There's  nothing  in  this  world,  can  make 
me  joy :  * 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,^ 
Vexing  the  dull  car  of  a  drowfy  man; 

^  had  you  fuch  a  k/s  as  Ip 

I  could  give  better  comfort — ]  This  is  a  (entime&t  which  great 
forrow  always  didates.  Whoever  cannot  help  himfelf  cafts  his 
eyes  on  others  for  affiftance,  and  often  miflakes  their  inability  for 
coldneis.    Johnson. 

*  There's  nothtu^  in  this,  &c,]  The  yonng  prince  feels  his  defeat 
with  more  fenfibility  than  his  father.  Shame  operates  mod  ftrongly 
in  the  earlier  years ;  and  when  can  difgrace  be  lefs  welcome  than 
when  a  man  is  going  to  his  bride  P    Joh  nson. 

^  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twce^told  tale,]  Our  author^  here  and  in 
another  play,  feems  to  have  had  the  ooth  Pfalm  in  his  thoughts : 
*^  For  wnen  thou  art  angry,  all  our  ^ys  are  gone,  we  bring  our 
years  to  an  end,  as  it  *were  a  tale  thai  is  told***  So  again,  in 
Macbeth: 

**  Life's  but  a  walking  ihadow; — 

<*  it  is  a  talc 

*'  Told  hy  an  ideot,  full  of  found  and  fury, 

**  Signifying  nothing."    Ma  lone. 
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And  bitter  fhame  hath  fpoiPd  the  fweet  worId*s 

tafte,' 
That  it  yields  naughty  but  fhame,  and  bitterncfs. 
Pjnd.  Before  the  curing  of  a  ftrong  difeafe. 
Even  in  the  inftant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  flrongefl;  evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  mofl  of  all  fhow  evil : 
What  have  you  lofl  by  lofing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happinefs. 

Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  moft  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
*Tis  flrange,  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  lofl 
In  this  v^hich  he  accounts  fo  clearly  won  : 
Are  not  you  griev'd,  that  Arthur  is  his  prifoner  ? 

Leiv.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  fpeak,  with  a  prophetick  fpirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  fpeak 
Shall  blow  each  dufl,  each  flraw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  fhall  diredly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and,  therefore,  mark. 


^ the  fweet  world's  tafte^  The  old  copy— /ly^/ word. 

Stesvens. 

The  fijjeet  nvord  is  life ;  which,  fays  the  r^)eaker,  is  no  longer 
fweet,  yielding  now  nothing  but  (hame  and  bittemefs.  Mr.  Pope^ 
with  fome  plaufibility,  but  certainly  without  neceifity»  reads — the 
fnveet  world's  tafte.     Ma  lone. 

I  prefer  Mr.  Pope's  reading,  which  is  fufficiently  juftified  by 
the  following  paiTage  in  Hamlet: 

**  How  y/CATy^flalepflat  and  unprofitable 
•*  Seem  to  me  sdl  the  ufes  of  this  nvorld!** 

Our  prefent  rage  for  reftomtion  from  ancient  copies,  may  induce 
(brae  ot  our  readers  to  exclaim,  with  Othello,—**  Chaos  is  come 
again.**    Steevbns. 

Vol.  VIII.  I 
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John  hath  feiz'd  Arthur;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  mifplac'd  John  fhould  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  reft : 
A  icepter,  fnatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 
Muft  be  as  boifteroufly  maintained  as  gain'd : 
And  he,  that  ftands  upon  a  (lippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  llay  him  up : 
That  John  may  ftand,  then  Arthur  needs  muft  fall; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  fo. 

Leiv.  But  what  fhall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 

fall? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your 
wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lei¥.  And  lofe  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green  you  are,  and  frefti  in  this  old 
world !  * 
John  lays  you  plots  ;^  the  times  confpirc  with  you: 
For  he,  that  fteeps  his  fafety  in  true  blood,* 
Shall  find  but  bloody  fafety,  and  untrue. 
This  ad:,  fo  evilly,  born,  (hall  cool  the  hearts 


•  Hqiu  gretM^  Ac]  Halim  hit  Chronicle  of  Richaid  III.  fays* 
«  — what  ncede  in  ihat^rr»/  fworldt  the  protestor  had,"  &c. 

Hbndb&son. 
^  John  lays  you /&//;]  That  is,  lays  plots,  which  muft  be  fcr-^ 
viceable  to  you.     Perhaps  our  author  wrote— ^o^r  plots.    John  b 
doing  your  bufinefs.     M a  l o  n  b. 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.    A  fimilar  phrafe 
occurs  in  the  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI : 

"  He  writes  me  here, — that,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  iame  play — **  He  would  hsvc 
carried ^tf«  a  fore-hand  fhaft,"  &c.    Stebvins, 

*  true  hloQdj]  The  blood  of  him  that  has  thcjufi  claim. 

j0HNS01f« 

IThe  exprefiion  feems  to  me^  no  more  than  inmctnt  blood  in 
general.    Ritson. 
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Of  all  Ids  people^  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  fo  ImaH  advantage  dmll  ftep  fbrth^ 
To  check  his  xetgn,  but  tfacjr  vUl  cherilh  it : 
No  natural  exhaktion  in  the  iky. 
No  fcape  of  nature,^  no  difteniper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  cuftomcd  event. 
But  they  will  pliack  away  his  natural  caufe. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  figns. 
Abortives,  prefages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  he  will  not  toUch  ypung  Arthur'4 
life, 
3ut  hold  himfelf  fafe  in  his  prifonment. 

Pand.  O,  fir,  when  he  Ihall  hear  of  your  ap- 
proach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies  :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  fhall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kifs  the  lips  of  unacquainted  chaise; 
And  pick  (irong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  eAds  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  fee  this  hurly  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd  !* — The  bafi:ard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ranfacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity :  If  but  a  dozen  French 

^  Na  fcapc  of  maure,']    The  old  copy  reads: — No  fcope»  &c. 

Steevbns* 

It  was  correfled  by  Mr.  Pope.  The  word  abortives  in  the  latter 
port  of  this  fpeech,  referring  apparently  to  theie  /capes  of  nature, 
confirms  the  emendation  that  has  oeen  made.    Malomb. 

The  author  very  finely  calls  a  monftrous  hirtb,  an  efcape  of  nature. 
As  if  it  were  prodnced  while  (he  was  bufy  elfewhere,  or  intent 
upon  fome  other  thing.    Warburton. 

*  And,  O,  *what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nanid!^    I  believe  we  fhonld  read— ^/  inftead 
ofO.     M.Mason. 

I  a 
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Were  there  in  arms/  they  would  be  as  a  call^ 
To  train  ten  thoufand  Englilh  to  their  fide; 
Or,  as  a  little  fnow,*  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  nobk  Dauphin^ 
Go  with  me  to  the  king :  *Tis  wonderful. 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  difcontent : 
Now  that  their  fouls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Leiv.  Strong  reafons  make  flrong  aftions : '  Let 

us  go; 

If  you  fay,  ay,  the  king  will  not  fay,  no.  [Exeunt. 

*  tbry  nvould  he  as  a  call — ]  The  image  is  taken  from  dje 

manner  in  which  birds  are  fomedmea  caudit ;  one  being  f^ced  for 
the  purpofe  of  drawing  others  to  the  net^^  his  note  or  cM. 

Malone. 

^  Or^  as  a  little  fnaw^l  Bacon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Henry  FIL 
fpeaking  of  Simnel's  march,  obferves,  that  "  their  ySwai/-fc// did 
not  gather  as  it  went."    Johnson. 

7  ftrong  a^iofu:]   The  oldeft  copy  reads-^r-iisp^r  t^oos: 

the  foUo  i632--^fw^.    Stbevbns. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  iatftrange  fabftitnted  ftrmgx  and 
the  two  words  fo  nearly  refemble  each  other  that  they  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  eafily  confomided.  fiut  in  the  prefent  inftance 
I  fee  no  reafon  for  departing  from  the  reading  of  the  original  copy; 
which  is  perfeAly  intelligibk.    Malon  i. 

The  repetition  in  the  fecond  folio  is  perfeAly  in  cor  anthor's 
manner,  and  is  countenanced  by  the  following  paffi^  in  Kmg 
Henry  V  : 

"  Think  we  Kine  Harry ^iwff, 

<*  And>  princes,  lode,  ywjhwglj  arm  to  meet  him." 

Stiivbks. 
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ACT    IV.        SCENE    L 

Northampton/     A  Room  in  the  CaftU. 

Enter  Hubert,  and  two  Attendants. 

Hum.  Heat  me  thefe  irons  hot ;  and,  look  thou 
ftand 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  ftrike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bofom  of  the  ground,  rulh  forth; 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  ihall  find  with  me, 
Faft  to  the  chair:  be  heedful:  hence,  and  watch, 

I  Attend.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out 

the  deed. 
Hub.  Uncleanly  fcruples !   Fear  not  you :  look 

to't. —  [^Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  fay  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 


*  Northampt(m.'\  The  fad  \&,  as  has  been  already  ftated,  that 
Arthur  was  firft'  confined  at  Fal^Ue^  and  afterwards  at  Rouen  in 
Normandy,  where  he  was  put  to  death. — Our  author  has  deviated 
in  this  particular  from  the  hiftory,  and  brought  Kin^  John's 
D^hew  to  England;  but  there  is  no  circumfbince  either  in  the 
onginal  play,  or  in  thb  of  Shakfpeare,  to  point  out  the  particular 
caftle  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined.  The  caftle  of 
Northampton  has  been  mentioned  in  fome  modem  editions  as  the 
place,  merely  becaufe  in  the  firft  adl  King  ]Qhxi/eems  to  have  been 
m  that  town.  In  the  old  copy  there  is  no  where  smy  notice  of 
place*    Malqrb. 
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Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  fo  great  a  title 
To  be  more  princej  as  may  be. — You  are  fad. 
Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 
Arte.  Mercy  on  me  i 

Methinks,  no  body  fhould  be  fad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
V      Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  fad  as  night, 
'    Only  for  wantonuefs.'    By  my  chriftendom,* 

9  Toung  geutlemen^  Ire]  It  fhould  fdera  that  this  aflbdbitimi  had 
found  its  wc^  into  England  >  as  it  is  ridiculed  bv  Ben  Jonfbn  in  the 
charader  of  Matter  Stephen  in  Every  Man  in  his  ifumour,  i6ol.  Again, 
in  ^ueftkms  concemjn^  Conie^hood^  and  the  nature  of  the  Conie,  Sec* 
ic9j:  "  That  come-hood  wtidi  proceedes  of  Melancholy ,  is, 
when  in  feaitings  appointed  for  merriment,  this  kind  of  conie- 
man  (its  like  Mopfus  or  Corydon,  blockilh,  never  laughing,  never 
fpeaking,  but  fo  oearilhlie  as  if  he  would  devocir  all  the  companie; 
which  he  doth  to  this  end,  that  the  gnefts  micbt  matter  how  this 
his  deep  melancholy  argueth  great  learning  in  nim,  and  an  intend- 
ment to  moft  weighty  affaires  and  heavenlie  fpccnlations,"  Again, 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  .^^#;r  of  Corinth,  Oaoe  f^s: 

-«'  Come  let's  be  melancholy.*' 
Again,  in  Lylv's  Midas ^  'JS*'  "  Melancholy!  is  melancholy  a 
word  for  a  baroer's  mouth?  Tnon  (hould'tt  fay,  heavy,  dull,  and 
doltifh :  melancholy  is  the  creft  of  courtiers,  and  now  every  bafc 
companion,  &c.  fays  he  is  melancholy.'*  Again,  in  The  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Lord  Crornvsell,  '  ^' 3  • 

**  My  nobility  is  wonderml  melancholy. 

"  Is  it  not  mofi  gentleman-like  to  be  melancholy  f" 

Stbevbns. 

Lyly,  in  his  Midas ,  ridicules  the  afiedation  of  melancholy : 
**  Now  every  bafe  companion,  being  in  his  muhlefuhlesy  fays,  he 
is  melancholy. — Thou  fhould'ft  fay  thou  art  lumpyb.  If  thou  en- 
croach on  our  courtly  terms,  weele  trounce  thee."    Farmer. 

I  doubt  whether  our  author  had  any  authority  for  attributing 
this  fpecies  of  afiedation  to  the  French.  He  generally  afcribes  the 
manners  of  England  to  all  other  countries.    Ma  lone. 

» By  my  chriftendom,]  This  word  is  ufed  both  here  and  in 

AlVs  nvell  that  ends  <tvellt  for  baptifm^  or  rather  the  baptifmal  name  : 
nor  is  this  ufe  of  the  word  peculiar  to  our  author.  ^yly>  his  pre* 
deceflbr,  has  employed  the  word  in  the  fame  way:  <<  Concerning 
die  body,  as  there  is  no  gentlewoman  fo  curious  to  have  him  in 
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So  I  were  out  of  prifon,  and  kept  fheq>, 

I  fhoutd  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 

And  fo  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 

My  uncle  pradifes  more  harm  to  me : 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  fon  ? 

No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  And  I  would  to  heaven, 

I  were  your  fon,  fo  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  fudden,  and  defpatch.    [Afide. 

Arth.  Are  you  lick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale  to- 
day: 
In  footh,  I  would  you  were  a  little  lick ; 
That  I  might  fit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His  words  do  take  pofleflion  of  my  bofom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Showing  a  paper. '\  How 
now,  foolilh  rheum !  \Aftde. 

Turning  difpiteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  muft  be  brief  I  left  refolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanifh  tears. 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

ARrn.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  fo  foul  eiFed : 
Muft  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  muft. 

ARrn.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

ARrn.  Have  you  the  heart?  When  your  head  did 
but  ake, 

print,  fo  there  is  no  one  fo  carelefs  to  have  him  a  wretch »— only 
1118  right  (hape  to  (how  him  a  man»  his  cbriftendome  to  prove  hb 
feiith."  Euftmes  and  his  EngUnd,  1 58 1 .  See  alio  Vol.  VL  p.  101  • 
n.  4*    Malonb. 
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I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  beft  I  had,  a  princefs  wrought  it  mc,) 
And  I  did  never  alK  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time ; 
Saying,  What  lack  you?  and.  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  fon  would  have  Iain  ftill. 
And  ne'er  have  fpoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  fick  fervice  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it,  cunning ;  Do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  muft  ufe  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  muft. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
Thefe  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  ftiall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  fworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  muft  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would  do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itfelf,  though  heat  red-hot,^ 
Approaching  near  thefe  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  quench  his  firy  indignation,* 


5  thoitgb  hezt  red-bo/,]    The  participle  heat,  though  now 

obfolete^  was  in  ufe  in  our  author's  time.  See  T*wfi/ih  Night, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  8,  n.  9. 

So,  in  the  facrcd  writings :  "  He  commanded  that  they  (hould 
heat  the  furnace  one  feven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heat.** 
Dan.nu  19.     Malone. 

^  And  quench  his  firy  indignation,]  The  old  copy — this  firy 
indignation.    Stebvbns* 

We  (hould  read  either  **  ///  firy,"  or  '*  his  firy  indignation." 
The  late  reading  was  probably  an  error  of  the  preis.  His  is  moft 
in  Shakfpcare's  ftyle.     M.  Mason. 

By  this  firy  indignation,  howerer,  he  might  mean, — the  in- 
dignation thus  produced  by  the  iron  being  made  red-hot  for  fuch 
an  inhuman  purpofe.    Malonb. 
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Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 

Nay,  after  that,  confume  away  in  ruft. 

But  for  conuining  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 

Are  you  more  ftubbom-hard  than  hammer'd  iron^ 

An  if  an  angel  Ihould  have  come  to  me. 

And  told  me,  Hubert  fhould  put  out  mine  eyes, 

I  would  not  have  believ'd  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's.* 

Hub.  Come  forth.  [Stamps. 

Re-^nter  Attendants,  with  cord,  irons,  &c. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  O,  fave  me,  Hubert,  fave  me !  my  eyes 
are  out. 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  thefe  bloody  men. 
Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  fay,  and  bind  him  here. 

Jrth.  Alas,what  need  you  be  foboift'rous-rough? 
I  will  not  ftmggle,  I  will  ftand  ftone-ftill. 
For  heaven's  fike,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound  I 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  thefe  men  away. 
And  I  will  fit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  ftir,  nor  wince,  nor  fpeak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly : 


Thefe  laft  words  are  taken  from  the  fiible.  In  the  EpifUe  t# 
the  Hebrews,  we  read — "  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judge- 
ment saidjieiy  rndtgnatiM.*'  ch.  x.  v.  27.     Whalliy. 

*  /  imuld  not  have  beUe*v^d  no  tongue,  hut  Huifrt's.']  The  old 
cop7,  and  fome  of  our  modem  editors,  read  : 

/  nvould  not  have  belirv'd  him ;  no  tongue  but  Hubert* s» 
The  truth  is,  that  the  tranfcriber»  not  underilanding  the  power  of 
the  two  negatives  not  and  no,  (which  are  ufually  employed  not  to 
affirm>  but  to  deny  more  forcibly,)  intruded  the  redundant  pronoun, 
bim.  Aj  you  like  it  affords  an  mftance  of  the  phrafeology  I  have 
defended : 

*«  Nor^  I  am  furc,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

**  That  can  do  hurt."    STBEVBjts. 
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Thruft  but  thefc  men  aw&y»  jetnd  PU  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 
Hub.  Go,  ftand  wkhin ;  let  me  alone  with  him* 

I  Attend.  I  am  beft  pleas'd  to  be  from  fuch  a 
deed.  [^Exeunt  Attendants. 

Artu.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  ftern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compafllon  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hob.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourfelf. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lofe  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven! — that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours,* 
A  grain,  a  duft,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  fenfe ! 
Then,  feeling  what  fmall  things  are  boift'rous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  mull  needs  feem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promife  ?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arte.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Muft  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 

* tf  mote  injowrs,']     Old  copy— «  moth.    Stbevbns. 

Sorely  we  (hoald  read — a  m9te.    Our  author,  who  has  borrowed 
'  to  much  from  the  facred  writings,  without  doubt  remembered, — 
*^  And  why  beholdeft  thou  the  mou  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye"  Sec 
Mattb,  vii.  3.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye." 

A  mote  is  a  fmall  particle  of  fbaw  or  cha£  It  is  likewife  ufed  by 
old  writers  for  an  atom, 

I  have  fince  found  my  conjc^re  confirmed.  Math  was  merely 
the  old  fpelling  of  ?note.  In  the  padage  quoted  from  Hamlet,  the 
word  is  fpelt  moth  in  the  original  copy,  as  it  is  here.  So  alfo, 
in  the  preface  to  Lodge's  hcamate  De*vils  of  the  Age,  410.  1 596 : 

•*  they  are  in  the  aire,  like  atomi  in  file,  mothes    in  the 

fonnc."    See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  DiA.   1598:    "  Feftucco. — a 
maih,  a  little  beam."    Malonc. 
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Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  dot  my  tongue,^ 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes ;  O,  fpare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  ufe,  but  ftill  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  inftrument  is  cold. 
Ami  would  not  harm  me« 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

AR<rH.  No,  in  good  footh ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief,' 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undcferv*d  extremes :  See  elfe  yourfelf; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal  ;^ 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  fpirit  out. 
And  ftrew'd  repentant  alhes  on  his  head. 

HvB.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Akrn.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blufh. 
And  glow  with  (hame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  fparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  mafter  that  doth  tarre  him  on.* 

'  Or^  Huhertt  if  you  w///,  cut  out  my  tongue^']  This  is  according 
to  natoie.    We  imagine  no  evil  fo  great  as  that  which  is  near  us. 

Johnson^ 

• the  fin  is  dead  tviih  grief,  Wr.]  The  fcnfe  is;  the  fire,  be- 
in?  created  not  to  hart,  but  to  com^rt,  is  dead  with  grief  for  finding 
ituM  ufed  in  ads  of  cruelty,  which,  being  innocent,  I  have  not 
iUJltrved.    Johnson. 

9  There  is  no  malice  in  this  hstming  coal;]  Dr.  Grey  (ays,  **  that 
ito  malice  in  a  burning  coalis  certmnly  abfurd ,  and  that  we  ihoald  read : 
TTfere  is  no  malice  burning  in  this  coah**     Steetbms. 

Dn  Grcjr's  remark  on  this  paflage  is  an  hypcrcritidfm.  The 
coal  was  ftill  burning,  for  Huoert  lays,  **  he  could  revive  it  with 
his  breath:"  but  it  had  loft  for  a  time  its  power  of  injuring  by 
the  abatement  of  its  heat.    M.  Mason. 

*  ■  tarre  him  on,]  u  e.  ftimulate,  fet  him  on.  Suppofed  to 
be  derived  from  T^pflcrl*,  excite.     The  word  occurs  aeaia  in 

Hamlet:  ** and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin  to  tarre  tSem  on 

•o  controverfy."     Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida: 

<*  Pride alon9muft/tfrr^themaftifi9  on."    Stbbvens, 
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All  things,  that  you  fhould  ufe  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office:  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  ufes. 
Hub.  Well,  fee  to  live;*  I  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
For  all  the  treafure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  fwom,  and  I  did  purpofe,  boy. 
With  this  fame  very  iron  to  bum  them  out. 

ARrn.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert!  all  this  while 
You  were  difguifed. 

Hub.  Peace:  no  more.    Adieu ; 

Your  uncle  muft  not  know  but  you  are  dead: 
I'll  fill  thefe  dogged  fpies  with  falfe  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  fleep  doubtlefs,  and  fecure. 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  oifend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence ;  no  more :  Go  clofely  in  with  me ; ' 

Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

* fee  to  live\]  The  meaning  is  not,  I  believe, — keep  yoar 

eye-fight,  that  you  may  live  (for  he  might  have  lived  though 
blind).  The  words,  agreeably  to  a  common  idiom  of  oar  lan- 
guage, mean,  I  conceive,  no  more  than  live.    Malonb. 

See  to  live  means  only — Conthtiu  to  enjoy  the  means  of  life, 

Steevens. 
On  further  confideration  of  thefe  words,  I  believe  the  author 
meant,  *'  Well,  live,  and  live  with  the  means  isi  feeing ;  that  is> 
with  your  eyes  uninjured."    Ma  lone. 

I  Go  clofely  in  with  me;]  i.  e.  fecretly,  privately.    So,  in 

Albumaxar,  i6io.  Aft  III.  fc.  i  : 

**  I'll  entertain  him  here,  mean  while,  ftcal  you 
**  Clofely  into  the  room,*'  Sec. 
Again,  in  The  Atheifs  Tragedy,  1 6i  2,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i: 

"  Enter  Frifco  clofely:* 
Again,  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Parallel: 

"  That  when  he  was  free  from  reftraint,  he  ihould  clofely  take 
an  out  lodging  at  Greenwich."    Reed. 
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SCENE     II. 

^hejame.     A  Room  of  fiat e  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  crozvned;  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords.     The  King  takes  bis  Jf ate. 

K.  John.    Here  once  again  wc  fit,  once  again 
crown'd,* 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  tyt&. 

Pem.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highnefs 
pleas 'd. 
Was  once  fuperfluous : '  you  were  crowned  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  offi 
The  fai^hs  of  men  ne'er  flained  with  revolt; 
Frelh  cxpedation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  ftate. 

Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  poflefs'd    with  double 
pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,^ 

once  again  crown'd,']    Old  copy — againfi*    Correded  m 


the  fourth  folio.    Ma  lone. 


^  This  once  again  ^ 

WaM  once/uperfluom:'\   This  one  time  more  was  one  time  more 
than  enough.    Johnson. 

It  (hould  be  remembered  that  Kmg  John  was  at  prefent  crowned 
for  xht  fourth  time*     Steevens. 

John's  fecond  coronation  was  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  izoi. 
He  was  crowned  a  third  time  at  the  fame  place,  after  the  morder 
of  his  nephew,  in  April  1 202 ;  probably  with  a  view  of  con* 
firming  hu  title  to  the  throne,  his  competitor  no  longer  fianding  in 
his  way.    Malone« 

*  To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  he/ore,]  To  guard,  is  to  fringe. 

Johnson. 
Rather,  to  lace.     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 

"  give  him  a  livery 

"  More ^«tfryir</ than  his  fellows."    Stesvbms. 

See Meajurefor  Meafure,  Vol.  IV,  p^  282-5,  n.  2,     Malone. 
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To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  fmooth  the  ice,  or  add  Another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  (eek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  gamiib^ 

Is  wafteful,  and  ridiculou)^  excefs. 

Pbmb.  But  that  your  royal  pleafure  muft  be  done. 
This  ad:  is  as  an aacienttaie  new  told;? 
And,  in  the  lall  repeating,  troublefonnie. 
Being  urged  at  a  tune  unfeafonabie. 

Sju  Inthis,  the  antique  and  well-noted  &ce 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured: 
And,  like  a  (hiftcd  wind  unto  a  fail. 
It  makes  the  courfc'of  thoughts  to  fetch  about; 
Startles  and  frights  confideradon ; 
Makes  found  opinion  fick,  and  truth  fufpecfled. 
For  puiting  on  fo  new  a  ^(hion'd  rObe. 

Pbmb.  When  workqien  ilrive  to  do  better  than 
well. 
They  do  confound  their  Ikill  in  covetouihef^  :* 
And,  oftentimes,  excufing  of  a  fault, 

'^  as  an  ancient  tale  nenv  toU\j     Had  Shakfpeare  bcca  a 

diligent  examiner  of  his  own  coropofitions^  he  woold  not  fo  foon 
have  repeated  an  idea  which  he  had  firft  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Dauphin : 

^*  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale» 

**  Vexing  the  dull  car  of  a  drowfy  man." 
Afn  Malonefaas  a  remaik  to  the  fame  tendency*    STEBrBNs. 

•  Tbfy  do  cxtrrfound  their  fldll  in  covctoufnefs:]  i.  e.  not  by  their 
avarice,  but  in'  an  eager  emulatiouj  an  intenfe  defire  of  cxc^iling ; 
as  in  Henry  F: 

**  But  if  it  be  a  fin  to  cvoet  bwonr, 

**  I  am  the  moft  ofieadtng  foul  alive."    Theobald, 

So,  in  our  author's  103d  Sonnet: 

**  Were  it  not  finful  then,  ftriving  to  mend, 
"  To  mar  the  fubjoft  that  before  was  well?" 
Again,  in  King  Lear: 

**  Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well."  Maloke« 
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Doth  make  the  &ult  the  worfe  hf  the  excufe ; 
As  patches,  fet  upon  a  little  breach, 
Difcredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault,^ 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  fo  patched. 

Sal.  To  this  efFedt,  before  70U  were  new-cnown'd. 
We  breath'd  oiir  counfel :  but  it  pleased  your  htgl^ 

nefs 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleased ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would,* 
Doth  make  a  ftand  at  what  your  highnefs  wilL 

K.  John.  Some  reafons  of  this  double  corona-* 
tion 
I  have  pofleis'd  you  with,  and  think  them  ftrong ; 
And  more,  more  ftrong,  (when  lelTer  is  my  fear  J 
I  fhall  indue  you  with : '  Mean  time,  but  alk 
What  you  would  have  reformed,  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  (hall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requefts. 


9 in  hiding  of  the  fault,]  Fnult  means  bUmiJh,    STBBVBMt* 

*  Siiue  all  and  every  part  of  ivhat  <ive  tuould,]    Since  the  whole 
and  each  particQlar  part  of  our  wilhes,  &c*    Malomh. 
^  Some  reafons  of  this  doidfle  coronation 
I  have  pojfkfsdyon  imth^  and  think  them  ftrong ; 
And  more,  more  ftrong,  (when  lej/er  is  my  fear^) 
IJball  indsuyou  'with .']     Mr.  Theobald  read8--^the  leJ/er  is  my 
fear)  which,  in  the  following  note.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  attempted  to 
expJajA.     Stibvens. 

I  have  told  you  fome  reafons,  in  my  opinion  ftrong^  and  (hall 
tell  mottyetfrongerji  for  the  ftronger  my  reafons  are,  thtlefsismy 
fear  of  your  difapprobation.    This  (cems  to  be  the  meaning* 

Johnson. 
J§nd  more,  mouftrwg^  (when  Idfer  is  tifyfear^ 
IJball  indue  yon  with  :  J  The  firft  folio  reads : 

(then  Je/ller  is  my  fear) 

The  tnie  reading  is  obvious  enough : 

(^en  lejer  is  my  fear).     Tybwhitt. 

I  have  done  this  emendation  the  juftice  to  place  it  in  the  text. 

Stsbvbns. 
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Pemb.  Then  I,  fas  one  that  am  the  toi^e  of 
thefc. 
To  found  the  purpofes*  of  all  their  hearts  J 
Both  for  myfelf  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  fafety,  for  the  which  myfelf  and  them 
Bend  their  beft  ftudies,)  heartily  requeft 
The  enfranchifement  of  Arthur;  whofe  reftraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  difcontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If,  what  in  reft  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,  (which,  as  they  fay,  attend 
The  fteps  of  wrong,}  ihould  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinfman/  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 

*  To  fimni  the  purpofts^^^  To  declare,  to  puUi/h  the  defifcs  of 
all  thofe.    Johnson. 

^  If^  nJohat  in  te&j^w  iktve,  in  right  yw  hold, 
iVhy  ihtn  your  fears,  ('which,  as  theyfaj,  attend 
The  fteps  ofiurong,)  (hould  move  you  to  menu  up 
Tour  tender  kin/man,  &c.]  Perhaps  we  ihoold  read: 
If,  «what  in  wieft  you  have,  in  right  you  hold, 
i.  e.  if  what  jrou  poflcfs  by  an  aft  of  feizare  or  violence.  Sec. 
So  again,  in  this  play : 

*♦  The  imminent  deanr  of  ivrefted  pomp/' 
Wreft  is  a  fubftantive  ilfed  by  Speafer,  and  by  oar  author  in  Troilus 
andCreJJida.     Stebvins* 

The  emendation  propofcd  by  Mr.  Stccvens  is  its  own  Toucher. 
If  then  and  Jhould  change  places,  and  a  mark  of  interrogation  be 
placed  after  exerci/e,  the  full  fenfe  of  the  paflage  will  be  reftored. 

Henley. 
Mr.  Stcevens's  reading  of  voreft  is  better  ^lan  his  explanation. 
If  adopted,  the  meaning  mufl  be — If  nvhat you  poffefs,  or  have  itt 
your  hand,  or  gra/p»     R  i  T  s  o  n. 

It  is  evident  that  the  wotdisftfould  and  then,  have  changed  their 
places.    M.Mason. 

The  conftruftion  is — ^If  you  have  a  good  title  to  what  you  now 
quietly  poffefs,  why  {t^ai  Jhould  your  fears  move  you,  &c.   M  a  l  o  n  b  • 

Perhaps  this  queftion  is  elliptically  expreffed,  and  means— 
'*  Why  Uien  //  //  that  your  fears  Ihould  move  you,"  &c. 

Stebveks. 
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The  fkrh  advantage  of  good  exercife? ' 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occafions,  let  it  be  our  fuit. 
That  you  have  bid  us  afk  his  liberty; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  aflc. 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending^ 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 
K.  John.  Let  it  b6  fo ;  I  dd  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  diredHon* — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 
Pemb.  This  is  the  man  (hould  do  the  bloody 
deed; 
He  fhow'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye ;  that  clofe  afpcdl  of  his 
Docs  fhow  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breafl ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  'tis  done. 
What  we  fo  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpofe  and  his  confcience,* 

?  ■  good  fxercife^]  In  the.  middle  ages  the  whole  education 
of  princes  and  noble  youths  confifted  in  martial  exercifes,  8cc. 
Thefe  could  not  be  eauly  had  in  a  prifon,  where  mental  improye- 
ments  might  have  been  aflR)rded  as  well  as  any  where  elfe ;  but  this 
fort  of  education  nevef  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  our  adtivej 
warlike,  but  illiterate  nobility.    Pbrct. 

*  Bftnvren  his  purpofe  and  bis  cott/cience,']  Between  his  confcimf* 
mrfs  of  guilty  and  his  defign  to  conceal  it  by  fair  profeifions. 

Johnson. 

The  purpofe  of  the  King^  which  Salifbury  aUudes  to,  is  that  of 

putting  Arthur  to  death,  which  he  confiders  as  not  .yet  accom« 

plifhcd,  and  therefore  fuppofes  that  there  might  ftill  be  a  conflid 

m  the  King's. mind, 

"  Between  \i&  purpofe  and  his  confcicnce/' 

Vol.  VIIL  K 
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Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battleft  fet:» 
His  paflion  is  lb  ripe,  it  needs  muft  break. 

Pemb.  And,  when  it  breaks,*  I  fear,  will  iffiic 
thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  fweet  child^s  death. 

K.  John.   Wc  cannot  hold   mortality's  ftrong 
hand : — 
Gclod  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  fuit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead :    ^ 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 

Sau  Indeed,  we  fear'd,  his  ficknefs  was  paft  cure. 

Pehb.  Indeec},,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he 
was. 
Before  the  child  himfelf  felt  he  was  fick: 
This  muft  be  anfwer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John*  Why  do  you  bend  fuch  folemn  brows 
on  me? 


So  when  Saliijbory  fees  the  dead  body  of  Arthur,  he  fay$> 
,  *♦  It  IS  the  Ihamcful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
<«  The  praaife  and  tbe /vi/e/^  of  ^e  king.''    M.  Masoit. 

Rather,  between  the  criaiintl  a^  that  htpimnnd  and  comuBtndcii 
to  be  executed,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  confcience  confequenr 
on  the  execution  of  it.    So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  It  is  z.pmfot*di!tiix^  and  grows  by  pbt." 
We  have  nearly  the  fame  expreffions  afterwards: 

**  Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flefhly  land,  [in  John's  own 

petfon] 
*«  HoftiHty,  snd  ctril  tumult,  reigyi^ 
**  Between  mj  confcknu  emdwy  cmfim*s  death**  M  alone* 
«  Lihberaldt  'tnvixt  two  dreadjid  Utt/es  ict:]  Bat  heralds  are 
not  planted,  I  prefume,  in  the  midft  betwixt  two  liae^  of  battle^ 
though  they,  and  trumpets,  are  often  fent  over  from  party  to  party, 
to  propoie  terms,  demand  a  parley.  Sec.    1  have  therefore  ventured 
to  reaa,y^/«    Thbobald. 

Set  is  not  ficed,  but  only  placed;  heralds  muft  be  /et  between 
battles,  in  order  to  ht/ent  between  them.    Johnson* 

*  Jfrd,  <when  it  breaks,']  This  is  but  an  indelicate  metaphor, 
taken  from  an  impofthumated  tumour.    Joh nson. 
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Think  you,  I  H^ar  tfite  fliears^of  de^ny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  of  life? 

S^AL.  It  is  apparent  foul-play  j  and  'tis  (haltte. 
That  greatnefs  fliould  fo  grofsly  oiFer  it : — 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  f  and  {o  farewell. 

Pemb.    Stay  yet,  lord  Salilbury;   I'll  go  with 
thee. 
And  find  the  ihHerita:rtce  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  gi^ve. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  ifle. 
Three  foot  of  it  dbrh  hold ;  Bad  world  the  while! 
This  miiff  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 
To'  all  our  fbrtc^s^,  and  ere  lottg*,  I  doubts 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  ypH^r:  They; bum  in  indignation ;  I  repent; 
There  is  ilo  Hire'  foundation  fet  on  blood ; 
No  certiin  life  achieved*  by  others*  dtath. 

£ntef  a  Melfenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  haft ;  Where  is  that  blood. 

That  I  have  feen  inhabit  in  thofe  cheeks  ? 

So  foul  a  flcy  clears  not  without  a  ftorm : 

Pour  down  thy  weather :— Hbw  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England.^^— Never  fuch 
2ir  power 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a-  land ! 
The  copy  of  your  fpeed  is  learn'd  by  them; 
For,  wnen  you  fliould  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arriVdl 

^  From  France  to  EngtandJ]  Tlie  king  allts  itew  all  goei  in 
France^  the  meflenger  <:atches  the  word  goes^  and  anfwers*  that 
nnhatrvtr  is  in  France  goes  now  into  England.    Joa  nson. 
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K.  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intclligcnfcc  been 

drunk? 
Where  hath  it  flept?*     Where  is  my  mother's 

care  ? 
That  fuch  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  Ihe  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  ftopp'd  with  duft ;  the  firft  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother :  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Conftance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  diays  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard  j  if  true,  or  falfe,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  fpeed,  dreadful  occa- 
fion! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  difcontented  peers ! — What !  mother  dead? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  eftate  in  France!^ — 
Under  whofe  conduit  came  thofe  powers  of  France^ 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'ft  out,  are  landed  here? 

Mbss.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

*  O,  nuhere  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  flept?]  So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  ^Wa$  the  hope  drunk 

•«  Wherein  you  dreft  yourfelf?  hath  it>//fmccr 

STESVBNi. 

^  Hvw  wildly  then  walks  my  eftate  in  France  l'\  So^  in  one  of 
the  Pafton  Letters,  Vol.  III.  p.  99:  "  The  country  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ftand  right  njdldly.'*    Stb etens. 

L  e.  How  ill  my  affairs  go  in  France ! — ^The  verb,  to  ^watk^  is 
ufed  with  great  licenfe  by  old  writers.  It  often  means  to  ^;  to 
mo^e.  So,  in  the  Continuation  of  Harding's  Chronicle ^  '5+3» 
**  Evil  words  fwalhe  far."  Again,  in  Fcnner's  Compter* $  Common^ 
nvealth^  161 8:  '*  The  keei)er,  admiring  he  could  not  h«ar  his 
prifoner's  tongue  *walk  all  this  while,"  &c.    Malorb. 
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Enter  the  Baflard  and  Peter  of  Pomfret. 

K.  John.  Thou  haft  made  me  giddy 

With  thefe  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  fays  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  feek  to  ftuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  foil. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worft. 
Then  let  the  worft,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.JoHN.  Bear  with  me,  coufin ;  fori  was  amaz*d* 
Under  the  tide :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood ;  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  fpeak  k  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  fped  among  the  clergymen. 
The  fums  I  have  colleded  ftiall  exprefs. 
But,  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  ftrangely  fantafied ; 
Poflefs'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams ; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prophet,^  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  ftreets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels; 
To  whom  he  fung,  in  rude  harfh-founding  rhyhies. 
That,  ere  the  next  Afcenfion-day  at  noon. 
Your  highnefs  fliould  deliver  up  your  crown. 


* /  nvas  amaz*d  — ]    1.  c.  dunned^  confounded.     So,  in 

Cjmbelme:  " 1  am  ama%*d  with  matter."     Again,  in  Tin 

Merry  Wrues  ofWindfor^  Vol.  III.  p.  499,  n.  5; : 

'*  You  do  tf/«<29f  her  :  hear  the  truth  of  it."    Stesvins, 

^  And  here's  a  prophet^  This  man  was  a  hermit  in  great  repute 
with  the  common  people.  Notwithftanding  the  event  is  faid  to 
have  ^len  out  as  he  had  prophefiedy  the  poor  fellow  was  in- 
humanly dragged  at  horfes*  tails  through  the  ftreets  of  Warham, 
and  together  with  his  fon,  who  appears  to  have  been  even  more 
innocent  than  his  father,  hanged  afterwards  upon  a  gibbet.  See 
Holinihed'i  CbronkUi  under  the  year  131 3.     Douce* 
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K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didft 

thou  fo  ? 
Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  fb. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him ;  imprifon  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  f^iys, 
I  (hall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  he  hang'd; 
Deliver  him  to  iafety,'  and  returj^. 
For  I  muft  ufe  thee* — O  my  gentle  coufei, 

[Exii  HuBEKT,  with  Peten- 
Hear'ft  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

BAsr.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men*s  mouths  are 
full  of  it: 
Befides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Saliibury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  ffoing  to  feek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  fay,*  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  youi-  fuggeftion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinfman,  go. 

And  thruft  thyfelf  into  their  companies : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

B^sr.  I  will  feek  them  out. 

.    K.  yoHN.  Nay,  but  make  hafte ;  the  better  foot 

before* 

O,  let  me  have  np  fubjed  enemies. 

When  adverfe  foreigners  affright  my  towns 

With  dreadful  pomp  of  ftout  invafion ! — . 

Be  Mercury,  fet  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 

And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bjst.  The  fpirit  of  the  time  fhall  teach  me  fpeed. 

lExif. 

7  Deliver  him  to/afety,'\  That  is,  Givi  him  bao/afe  cnfotfy. 

Johnson^ 
^  *  — *-.who>  they  fipf^  Old  copy-— ovi^Mv*  Cone&d  by  Mr« 
Pope,    Maloni. 
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JC.  JhffN.  Spoke  like  a  i^rttefid  iidble  geitdc^ 

Go  after  hiiti ;  for  Ke,  perhaps,  Ihall  need 
Some  meflenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers ; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  !my  liege. 

K.  John.  My  mother  dead  1 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  fay,  five  moons  were  Teen 
to-night:' 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
Tne  other  four,  in  wond'rous  motion. 

AT.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams, 

in  the  ftreets 
Do  prophecy  upon  it  dangeroufly : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  t 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  fhake  their  heads. 
And  whifper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he,  that  fpeaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrift; 
Whilft  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearfiil  adlion. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyeSt 
I  faw  a  fmith  fland  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
Hie  whilft  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  fwallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Whoj  with  his  (hears  and  meafure  in  his  hand. 


^  *  five  moons  luerejeen  to-night :  ftc.]    This  incident  is  men* 

tioned  by  few  of  oar  hiftorians:  I  have  met  with  it  no  where  bnt 
m  Mattbe<w  of  Wejiminfter  and  Polydore  Virgil,  with  a  fmall  altera* 
tion.  Thcfe  kind  of  appearances  were  more  conamon  about  that 
time  dian  either  before  or  fince.    Grbt. 

This  incident  u  likewife  mentioned  in  the  old  Kinf  John* 

ST£BV£Ift« 
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Standing  bn  flippers^  (which  his  nimble  halte 
Had  falfely  thruft  upon  contrary  feet,) ' 

9  flipPe^if  (tuhicb  bis  nimble  bafte 

Had  falfely  tbruft  uton  contrary^//,)]!  know  not  how  the 
commentators  xinderilana  this  important  pafTage,  wbich  in  Dr. 
Warburton's  edition  is  marked  as  eminently  beautiful,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  without  jufticeJ  But  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  con- 
founded the  man's  ihoes  with  his  gloves.  He  that  is  friehted  or 
hurried  may  put  his  hand  into  the  wrong  glove,  but  either  (hoe 
will  equally  admit  either  foot.  The  author  feems  to  be  difhirbed 
by  the  diforder  which  he  defcribes.    Joh  nson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  foreets  that  ancient  flippers  might  poffibly  be  very 
difierent  from  mo£rn  ones.  Scott  in  his  Difcoverie  of  Witcbcraft 
tells  us :  **  He  that  receiveth  a  mifchance,  will  confider,  whether 
he  put  not  on  his  (hirt  the  wrong  fide  outwards,  or  his  left  fhoe  on 
his  rigbtfoot"  One  of  the  jefts  of  Scogan,  by  Andrew  BonM^is 
how  he  dfefrauded  two  lliocmakcrs,  one  of  a  right  foot  boot,  and 
the  other  of  a  left  foot  one.  And  Davies  in  one  of  his  epigrams, 
compares  a  man  to  **  a  foft-knit  bofe  tbatferves  eacb  leg" 

Fahmbr* 

In  Tbe  Fleire,  1615,  is  the  following  paflagc:  *•  This  fel- 

low is  like  your  upright  Jhoe,  he  will  fcrve  either  foot."  From  this 
we  may  infer  that  fome  ihoes  could  only  be  worn  on  the  foot  for 
which  they  were  made.  And  Barrett  in  his  Ahvearie^  tcSo,  as 
an  indance  of  the  word  nvrong^  fays:  *'  ■  to  put  on  hxs  Jhooes 
<wrong,**  Again,  in  A  merye  J  eft  of  a  man  tbai  ijjas  called  Honvle* 
glas,  bl.  1.  no  date :  "  Howleglas  had  cut  all  the  lether  for  the 
leftefoote.  Then  when  his  mafter  fawc  all  his  lether  cut  for  the 
Uftefoote^  then  alked  he  Howleglas  if  there  belonged  not  to  the 
iefiefcote  a  rigbt  foote.  Then  layd  Howleglas  to  his  maiiler.  If 
that  he  had  tolde  that  to  me  before,  I  would  have  cut  them ;  but 
an  it  pleafe  you  I  (hall  cut  as  mani  rigbt  Jkoone  unto  them." 
Agai^,  in  Frobijhersfecond  Voyage  for  tbe  dif coterie  of  Cataia,  4to» 
bl.  1.  1578:  "  They  alfo  beheld  (to  their  great  maruailc)  a  diiblet 
of  canuas  made  after  the  Engliihe  fefhion,  a  (hirt,  a  girdle,  three 
ihoes  for  contrariefeet,"  &c.  p.  ir.     Stebvens. 

See  Martin's  Defcription  of  tbe  Weftem  IfUrnds  of  Scotland,  '70J» 
p.  207 :  "  The  generality  now  only  wear  (hoes  having  one  thin 
lole  only,  zm^^ped  after  tbe  rigbt  and  left  foot,  fo  that  what  is  for 
one  foot  will  not  fcrve  the  other.'*  The  meaning  feems  to  be, 
that  the  extremities  of  the  (hoes  were  not  round  or  fquare,  but 
were  cut  in  an  oblique  angle,  or  aflant  from  the  great  toe  to  the 
little  one.    See  likcwife.  The  Philofopbical  Troftfa^ions  abridged. 
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Told  of  a  many  thoufand  warlike  Frencll, 
That  were  embatteled  and  ranked  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwaih'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale»  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  JoHH.  Why  feek*ft  thou  to  poffefs  nac  with 
thefe  fears  ? 
Why  urgeft  thou  fo  oft  young  Arthur's  death? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him :  I  had  mighty  caufe  • 
To  wifti  him  dead,  but  thou  hadfl  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord !  *  why,  did  you  notpro^ 
voke  me  ? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curfe  of  kings,*  to  be  attended 
By  flaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  houfe  of  life: 

Vol.  III.  p.  432,  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  23,  where  are  exhibited  (hoes 
and  fandals  (haped  to  the  feet>  fpreading  more  to  the  ootfide  than 
the  iniide.     Tol let. 

So,  in  Holland's  tranflation  of  Sttetwius^  1 606 :  '*  — ..-  if  in  a 
morning  his  (hoes  were  put  one  [r.  (?»]  wrong,  and  namely  the  Ufi 
far  the  right y  he  held  it  unlucky. "  Our  audior  himfclf  alfo  fur- 
niflies  an  authority  to  the  fame  points  Speed  in  The  T^wo  Gentle^ 
mm  of  Verona y  fpeaks  of  a  left  (hoe.  It  fhould  be  remembered  that 
tailors  generally  work  barefooted:  a  circumfbmce  which  Shak- 
{peare  probably  had  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote  this  paflage* 
1  believe  the  word  contrary  in  his  time  was  frequently  accented  on 
the  fecond  fyllable,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  fo  accented 
here.     So  Spcnfer,  in  his  Faery  Slueen : 

**  That  with  the  wind  cofttrdry  courfes  few/'    Maloni. 

* /  had  mighty  caufe — ]  The  old  copy,  more  redundantly, 

/  had  a  mighty  cai^e,     Steevbns. 

J  Had  none,  my  lord!\  Old  copy — "No  had.  Correfted  by 
Mr.  Pope.    Ma  LONE. 

^  //  //  the  curfe  of  kings ^  &c.]  This  plainly  hints  at  Davifon't 
cafe,  in  the  affair  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  fo  muft  have  bwn 
inferted  long  after  the  firft  repreientation.     W ar b  t; rto n. 

It  b  extremely  probable  that  our  author  meant  to  pay  his  court 
to  Elizabeth  by  this  covert  apology  for  her  condufl  to  Mary. 
The  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded  in  1587,  fome  years,  I  believe, 
before  he  had  produced  any  play  on  the  nage.    M a lo n e. 
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And^  on  the  winking  of  Mtharity, 
To  underftaad  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majeftjr^  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  refjped.^ 
Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  feai  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O,  when  the  laft  account  *twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  ihall  this  hand  and  feal 
Witnefs  againfl  us  to  damnation ! 
How  oft  the  fight  of  means  to  do  iii  deeds. 
Makes  deeds  ill  done !  Haded  aot  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
(^loted,^  and  fign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  ftiame, 
Tnis  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  afpedl. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy, 
Apt>  liable,  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
I  feintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  confcience  to  defl:roy  a  prince* 

Hub.  My  lord, 

K.John.  Hadft  thou  but  fhook  thy  head,*  or 
nuide  a  paufe, 

4  ,.«.^tfi/<z;iiVrefpeA.]  i.  e.  deliberate  confidcntion,  refledioa. 
So,  in  Hamlet: 

•«  —There's  the  re/pea 

••  That  makes  calamity  of  ib  long  life.'*    Stebvens. 

'  ^Moifd,]  i.  e.  obferved>  diftingtiiih'd.  So»  in  Hamlet: 
'*  I  am  forry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement 
«'  I  had  not  quoted  him.''    Stbbvens, 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  277,  n.  8.    Malonb. 

^  Ha4fi  tJbom  hmjbmk  thy  biod,  &c.]  There  are  manjr  touches  of 
aature  in  this  con^urcnce  of  John  with  Hubert.  A  man  engaged 
in  vnckedncfs  would  ke^the  profit  to  himfelf,  aad  transfer  the 
guilt  to  his  accomplice*  Thefe  reproaches  vented  againft  Hubert 
are  not  the  words  of  art  or  policy^  but  the  eruptions  of  a  mind 
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When  I  fpake  dgrkly  what  I  purpofed ; 

Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  fiice. 

As  bicj ''  Eie  tell  my  t^le  ia  .ejcprefs  words ; 

Dfeep  fhame  had  ftrudc  me4uxi?h,  loade  m£  bre^k  off. 

And  thpfe  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 

But  thou  didft  underftand  me  by  my  figas. 

And  didft  in  figns  again  parley  with  fin ; 

Yea,  without  flop,  didft  let  thy  heart  confent. 

And,  confecjuently,  thy  rude  h^tnd  to  adt 

The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to 

name. — 
Out  of  my  fight,  and  never  fee  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  ftate  is  brav*d. 


fwelling  with  confcioufneifi  of  apripiei  ^d  ^firoHs  of  di(f€hm;^i)g 
its  mifcry  on  another. 

This  account  of  the  timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn  aB  ifjis  recejphiis 
mmUs^  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Biankind»  particularly  that 
line  in  which  he  (ays^  that  to  have  bid  him  ull  Us  tale  in  exprefs 
words^  would  hsivtjintck  him  dumb :  uojching  is  more  certain,  thap 
that  bad  mep  ufe  all  the  arts  of  fallacy  upon  themfelves,  palliate 
their  adions^  to  dieir  own  minds  by  gen^e  terras,  and  hide  them* 
felves  frogi  jthejr  own  dctc^on  in  aiobiguitie9  md  fubterAiges. 

Johnson* 
7  As  bid — ]    Thus  the  old  copy.    Mr.  Malone  reads — And. 

Stebveiis* 
Mr.  Pope  reads — Or  bid  me,  kc  but  As  is  reiy  unlikely  to 
have  been  printed  Sot  Or. 

As  we  have  here  As  printed  ii?flead  of  And,  fo  'vicf  'versa  in  JTmj 
Henrj  V.  4Jto.  1 600,  we  find  And  mifprinted  for  As  : 

•*  And  in  this  glorious  and  well  foughten  field    - 
««  We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry."    Malone. 
As,  in  anci^it  language,  has  ionffitimes  the  power  of— ^-tfx  /or 
mfiance.    So,  in  Hamlet: 

**  As,  ftars  with  trains  of  fire,"  &c. 
In  the  preient  inftance  it  feems  to  mean,  at  if,    **  Had  you,  (fay» . 
the  King,  fpeaking  dliptically,)  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  on  my 
face,  as  if  to  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  e^^efs  words,"  &c.    So,  in 
Spenfer's  Faery  ^ueen: 

"  That  with  the  noife  it  (hook  as  it  would  fell ;" 
i.  e.  as  ^.-^I  have  not  therefore  disturbed  the  old  leading* 

STIBVENSt 
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Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 

Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flefhly  land, 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

Hoftility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  confcience,  and  my  coufin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  againft  your  other  enemies, 
rU  make  a  peace  between  your  foul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :  This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimfon  fpots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bofom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought/ 
And  you  have  flander'd  nature  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howfoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live?  O,  hafte  thee  to  the 
peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incenfed  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  pailion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Prefented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  anfwer  not ;  but  to  my  clofct  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  hafte : 
I  conjure  thee  but  flowly ;  run  more  faft.'  [Bjceunt. 

.  •  Tbt  dreadful  motm  of  a  mnid'ious  thmght^  Nothing  can  be 
hMtx  than  what  Hubert  here  fays  in  his  own  vindication  \  for  we  find, 
from  a  preceding  fcene,  the  motion  of  a  murderous  thauf^ht  bad  /»- 
iered  into  bim,  and  that  very  deeply:  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  tears,  the  intreaties,  and  the  innocence  of  Arthur  had  diverted 
and  fupprefled  it.    Warburton. 

9  The  old  play  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firft  of  which 
concludes  with  the  King's  defpatch  of  Hubert  on  this  raeflage;  the 
fecond  begins  with  **  Enter  Anhur,"  &c.  as  in  the  following 
fcene.    Steevens. 
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SCENE     III. 

ne  fame.     Before  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Arthur,    on  the  Walls. 

Artb.  The  wall  is  high;  and  yet  will  I  leap 
down :  * — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did. 
This  Ihipboy's  femblance  hath  difguis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid;  and  yet  Til  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
rU  find  a  thoufand  Ihifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die,  and  go,  as  die,  and  ftay. 

[Leaps  down. 
O  me !  my  uncle's  fpirit  is  in  thefe  ftones : — 
Heaven  take  my  foul,  and  England  keep  my  bones  I 

IDies. 

JE/r/^r  Pembroke,. Salisbury,  and  Bioot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  faint  Edmund*s- 
Bury; 

*  The  nvaii  is  bifh ;  and  yet  nuill  I  leap  dvwn:'\  Oar  author  hat 
here  followed  the  old  play.  In.  what  manner  Arthur  was  deprived 
of  his  life,  is  not  afcertained.  Matthew  Paris,  relating  the  events 
nfes  the  word  e'vamiiti  and  indeed  as  King  Philip  afterwards  pub* 
lickly  accufed  King  John  of  patting  his  nephew  to  death,  with* 
oat  mentioning  either  the  manner  of  it  or  his  accomplices,  we 
may  conclode  that  it  was  conduced  with  impenetrable  fecrecy. 
The  French  hiftorians  however  fay,  that  John  coming  in  a  boat, 
daring  the  night-time,  to  the  odlle  of  Rouen,  where  the  young 
prince  was  co^ined,  ordered  him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  having 
ftabbed  him,  while  fnpplicating  for  mercy,  the  King^  Mened  a 
ftone  to  the  dead  body,  and  threw  it  into  the  Seine,  in  order  to 
rive  foroe  colour  to  a  report,  which  he  afterwards  caufed  to  be 
Spread,  that  the  prince  attempting  to  efcape  out  of  a  window  of  the 
tower  of  the  cattle,  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned. 

Malone. 
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It  is  our  fafety,  and  we  muft  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous^  time. 

Pemb.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  car- 
dinal ? 

Sal.  Tht!  count  Melun,  a  noble  ford  of  France  i 
Whofe  private  with  me/  of  the  Dauphin's  lovc^ 
lb  much  more  general  than  thefe  lines  import. 

j?xG.  To-morrow  morning  let  u&  meet  him  ihem 

Sal.  Oi*,  rather  then  fet  forward':  for  'twill  be 
Two'  long  days*  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  Wc  meet.' 


•  Wbofe  private^  &€•]  i.  e.  whofe  private  accoant  of  the  Dtu* 
phin's  afie^on  to  our  caufe,  is  miicn  morte  ample  tHan  die  letters; 

r  .-.^-of  t*tt'we  me^t.]  This  phrafe,  fo  frequent  in  our  old 
writers^  is  not  well  undferftood*  Or  i»  hem  the  tame-  as  #/«>,  i.  cd 
hefore^20kdi  fhould  he  written  (n  it  is  ftill'  pronounced  in  Shrop« 
Ihirt)  ore.  There  the  common  people*  ufe  it  often.  Tlius,  tfre^ 
fey,  Ori  to^morronv,  for  ere  or  6ejbre  to-morro*w.  The  addition  of 
ever,  or  e'er,  is  merely  augmentative. 

That  ^  has  the  full  (&dc  of  iejtre,  and  thzteerwbmi  joined 
with  it  is  merely  augmentative,  is  proved  from  innumerable  p«af- 
fages  in  our  ancient  writers,  wherein  or  oecun  fimply  without*/'^, 
and  mufl  bear  that  fignification.  Thus,  in  the  old~  tragedy  of 
Mafter  Arden  of  Fever/ham,  1599,  quarto,  (attributed  by  iome, 
though  £ilfely,  to  Shakfpeare)  the  wire  fays : 

''He  Audi  be  murdeied<  or  the  giiefts  oome  in^" 

Sig.  H.  ULt    F»CY. 
So,  m  All  for  Momey^,  Tea  <AdL  hkralSij^,  ^SIV' 

«<  I  conld  fit  in  the  odd  a  eood  while  I  fwear, 

**  Or  I  would  be  weary  fuf^  fuitorrto  heac" 
AgaiB>  in  S^oetyrMan,  another  Mtndity,  no  date: 

**  Ab^  or  we  departe,  thou  (halt  know/' 
Again,   in  the  interlude  of  ^be  D^tMuut  ChiU^  bL  it   no 
dace: 

"  To  fend  for  yi^hials  or  I^caine  away." 
That  or  fhould  be  written  are,  I  »ii  l^  no  means  oonvineedL 
The  vulgar  proaonciation  of  a  particular  county  o«|^rncr  to  be! 
xeoeired  as  a  geoend  gntde.  £r^uneaitrtbcStfi^'pitiiiturrscfi* 
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Enter  the  Baftard* 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  mct^diftcmper'd* 
lords ! 
The  king,  by  me,  requefts  your  prcfencc  ftraight« 

Sal.  The  king  hath  difpoflefs'd  himfelf  of  us  5 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  beftained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  wherc-e'er  it  walks: 
Return,  and  tdl  him  fo ;  we  know  the  worft. 

Bast.  Whatever  you  think,  good  words,  I  thinks  v^ 
were  beft. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reafoa 

now.* 
Bast.  But  there  is  little  reafon  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reafon,  you  had  manners,  now. 
Pemb.  Sir,  fir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bast.  'Tis  true;  to  hurt  his  mailer,  no  man  elfe.^ 
Sal.  This  is  theprifon:  What  is  he  lies  here? 

[Seeing  Arthur. 

Pemb.  O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and 
princely,  beauty ! 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himfelf  hath  done, 
I>oth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

^  diJUmper^d — ]   i.  c.  raffled,   out  of  humour.    So>  ift 

Hamlet: 

««  -----inhitrctiMmaitiBarvelloasi^/iw^i^i/.'' Stbevbnc^ 

*  — ^—  reafon  «ow,l   To  reafon,  in  Shakfpcarc,  is  not  fo  often 
t»  argue f  at  to  talk*    Joh  nson. 

So,  in  Coriolanus: 

**  reafm  with  the  fellow, 

*«  Before  you  punilh  him."    Stebvens. 
f  — —  w  man  ei/e.'\  ^  Old  copy — no  man's.    Corrcftedby  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Malone. 
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Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave. 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you?  Have  you 
beheld/ 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ?  ^ 
Or  do  you  almoft  think,  although  you  fee. 
That  you  do  fee  ?  could  thought,  without  this  ob- 

Form  fuch  another?  This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  creft,  or  crcft  unto  the  creft. 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodieft  fhame. 
The  wildeft  favag'ry,  the  vileft  ftroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  flaring  rage, 
Prefented  to  the  tears  of  foft  remor^. 

Pemb.   All  murders  paft  do  ftand  cxcus'd  in 
this: 
And  this,  fo  fole,  and  fo  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holinefs,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  fin  of  times  j  • 


•  Have  you  heheU,']    Old  copy — Ym  Bav4,  &c.    Corrcftcd 
bj  the  editor  of  the  third  folio.    Malonb. 

'  Or  have  you  read,  or  beards  &c.]  Similar  interrogatories  hare 
been  already  ureed  by  the  Dauphin^  A&,  III*  ic.  iv : 

*•  .Who  hath  read,  or  heard, 

**  Of  any  kindred  aAion  like  to  this?"    STsiVBits. 

• fin  of  time;]     The  old  copy — of  times.    I  follow  Mr. 

Pope,  whofe  reading  is  juftified  by  a  Ime  in  the  celebrated  foliloquy 
of  Hamlet: 

**  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcoms  of  time  f** 
Again,  by  another  in  this  play  of  Kmg  John,  p.  1 57  : 

"  I  am  not  glad  that  fuch  a  fore  of  time — ."  Steevens. 

——0/* times;]     That  is,  of  all  future  times.     So,  in  King 

Meury  V: 

*'  By  cuftom  and  the  ordinance  of  times.** 

Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

**  For  now  againil  himfelf  he  founds  his  doom, 

**  That  through  the  length  of  tims  he  ftands  difgrac'd." 
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And  prove  a  deadly  bloodftied  but  a  jeft, 
Exampled  by  this  .heinous  fpedtacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ; 
The  gracelefs  adlion  of  a  heavy  hand» 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  enfue : 
It  is  the  (hameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  pradice,  and  the  purpofe,  of  the  king : — 
From  whofe  obedience  I  forbid  my  foul,    , 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  fweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  breathlefs  excellence 
The  incenfe  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow; 
Never  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  the  world,' 
Never  to  be  infedled  with  delight. 
Nor  converfant  with  eafe  and  idlenefs. 
Till  I  have  fet  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worlhip  of  revenge.* 


Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  more  elegantly  read— ^^v/  of 
iime\  but  the  peculiarities  of  Shakfpeare's  diSion  ought,  in  mj 
apprehenfion,  to  be  faithfully  prefcrved.    Ma  lon  e. 

9 a  holy  'utyw ; 

Never  to  tafte  the  fieafures  of  the  ivorld,']    This  is  a  copy  of 
Ae  vows  made  in  the  ages  of  fuperftition  and  chivalry. 

JoHNSOtf. 

*  Till  I  have  fet  a  glory  to  this  hand. 

By  giving  it  the  nvorjhip  of  revenge. '\    The  «worJhib  is  the  dignity^ 
the  honour.     We  ftill  fay  njjorfbipful  of  magiftrates.     Johnson. 

I  think  it  (hould  be — a  glory  to  this  heai\ ^pointing  to  the 

dead  prince,  and  ufing  the  word  voorfhip  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion.    A  glory  is  a  frequent  term: 

**  Round  a  quaker's  beaver  cad  a  glory,*' 
iays  Mr.  Pope :    the  folemn  confirmation  of  the  other  lords  feemt 
to  require  this  fenfe.    The  late  Mr.  Gray  was  much  pleafed  with 
this  correAion.    Farmer. 

Vol..  VIII.  L 
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Pbmb.  Bto.  Our  fouls  religioufly  confirm  thy 
words. 

Enter  HuBEkT. 

HvB*  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  hafte  in  fceking  you : 
Arthur  doth  live ;  the  king  hath  fent  for  you. 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blulhcs  not  at  death  :— 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 

Hub.  I  am  no  villaih. 

Sal.  Muft  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[Drawing  his /word. 

The  old  reading  fecms  right  to  me,  and  means, — till  I  Ifove 
famed  and  renonvned  my  oivn  hand  hy  gM^ig  //  the  honour  of  revenge 
for  fo  foul  a  dead.  CUty  m^atis  ffjeftdor  and  ihagniftcence  id  Su 
Matthew 9  vi.  29.  So,  in  Markham's  H^foandry^  i6ji,  p»  3C5: 
**  fiut  if  it  be  where  the  tide  is  fcant,  and  doth  oo  more  but  bring 
the  river  to  a  r/ory,"  i.  e.  fills  the  batiks  without  overflowing.  So, 
in  Aft  II.  fc.  iL  of  this  play : 

«*  O,  two  fuch  filver  currents,  when  they  join, 

"  Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in." 
A  thou^t  almoft  fimilar  to  the  prefent,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonibn's 
Catiline,  who.  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv.  fays  to  Ccthegus :  •*  When  wc 
meet  again  we'll  facriiice  to  liberty.  Cet,  And  rtvenge.  That  we 
toay  praifc  our  bands  once  V*  i.  e.  O !  that  we  may  iet  Sieloty,  or 
procure  honour  and  praife,  to  our  handj,  which  axe  the  inSrunieatl 
of  aftion.    Tollbt. 

I  believe,  at  repeating  thefe  lines,  Salifbury  fhould  take  hold  of 
the  band  of  Arthur,  to  which  he  promifcs  to  pay  the  woHkip  of 
revenge.    M.  Mason. 

I  think  the  old  reading  the  true  one.  In  the  next  Aft  we  hare 
the  following  lines : 

" 1  will  not  return, 

**  Till  my  attempt  fo  much  htgtorify*d 

*•  As  to  niv  ample  hope  was  promifed." 
The  following  pailage  in  Troilm  and  Creffida  is  deciiive  in  fapport 
of  the  old  reading : 

"  Jove,  let  \£neas  live, 

**  \i  to  my  f*word\^  fate  be  not  the  gtofy, 

**  A  thoufand  complete  courfes  of  the  fun.*'    Malo);  e. 
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BAsr.  Your  f^otd  is  brlglit,  fiir ;  put  it  up  agaim' 

Sjil.  Not  till  I  ftieath  it  in  a  murderer's  fkiii. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salilbury,  ftand  back,  I 
fay; 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  fword's  as  Iharp  as  yours  : 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourfelf. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ;  ♦ 
Left  I,  b^  markii^  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatncfsy  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar*ft  thou  brave  ^  noble- 
man? 

Hub*  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defertd 
My  innocent  life  againft  an  emperor. 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  fo  ; 

Yet,  I  am  none :  ^  Whofe  tongue  foe*er  fpeaks  falfe. 
Not  truly  fpeaks  1  who  fpeaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pemb.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  fay. 

.  SjL.   Stand  by,   or  I  fhall  gall  you,  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

BAsr.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salilbury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  ftir  thy  foot. 
Or  teaclf  thy  hafty  fpleen  to  do  me  ftiame. 


*  Tourfitoordis  bright r^r ;  pta  it  up  again.]  u  C.  left  it  lofeits 
brightnds.     So,  in  OtM/o  : 

"  Keep  up  your  bright  fwords ;  for  t&edcw  will  nift  them.** 

MALOtft. 

*  --^true  defence ;]     Honeft  defence ;  defence  in  a^W  cavfe. 

Johnson. 
^  Do  not  prove  mefo  \ 
Yet,  /  am  none  /]    Do  not  make  me  a  muidcrct,  by  cdra- 
pelKng  mc  to  kiU  you ;  I  am  hitherto  not  a  murderer. 

Johnson. 

L  2 
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1*11  ftrike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  fword  betimc; 
Or  ril  fo  maul  you  and  your  toafting-iron/ 
That  you  fliall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 
Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kilPd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  fince  I  left  him  well : 
I  honoured  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  fweet  life's  lofs. 

SjiL.  Truft  not  thofe  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  villainy  is  not  without  fuch  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  feem 
Like  rivers  of  remorfe  ^  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  mc,  all  you  whofe  fouls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  favours  of  a  (laughter-houfe ; 
For  I  am  ftifled  with  this  fmell  of  fin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Feme.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  enquire  us 
out.  [Exeunt  Lords. 

Bjsr.  Here's  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundlefs  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didft  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  fir. 

Bjsr.  Ha!  PU  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  fo  black ; 

^  *jfour  toafting-iron,]     The  fame  thought  is  foand  in  ifwrf 

H^nry  F :    **  I  dare  not  fight,  but  I  will  winfc  and  hold  out  mine 
Iron.^  It  is  a  funple  one,  but  what  though  ?  it  will  toaft  chft/e.** 

Steevsns. 

'  Like  rifvirs  0/ remorfe—]   Remorfe  here,  as  almofl  every  where 
in  thefc  plays,  and  the  contemporary  books,  fignifies////.  Malon  f. 
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Thou  art  more  deep  dantn'd  than  prince  Lucifer  :• 

There  is  not  yet  fo  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 

As  thou  ftialt  be,  if  thou  didft  kill  this  child.' 

Hub.  Upon  my  foul, 

Bjsr.  If  thou  didft  but  confent 

To  this  moft  cruel  ad,  do  but  defpair. 
And,  if  thou  want*ft  a  cord,  the  fmalleft  thread 
That  ever  fpider  twifted  ftom  her  womb 
Will  ferve  to  ftrangle  thee ;  a  rufh  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on;  or,  would*ft  thou  drown 

.  thyfelf,* 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  fpoon. 
And  it  Ihall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 

Enough  to  ftifle  fuch  a  villain  up. 

1  do  fufpedt  thee  very  grievoufly. 

Hub.  If  I  in  ad,  confent,  or  fin  of  thought. 
Be  guilty  of  the  ftealing  that  fweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
I  left  him  well. 


•  Thau  art  more  deep  damned  than  prince  Lucifer  ;]    So,  in  the  old 
play: 

**  HdU  Hubert,  truft  me,  all  the  plagues  of  hell 
**  Hangs  on  performance  of  this  damned  deed ; 
*'  This  fcal,  the  warrant  of  the  body's  blifs, 
**  Enfureth  Satan  chieftain  of  thy  fool."    Ma  lone. 
9  There  is  not  yet,  &c.]     I  remember  once  to  have  met  with  a 
book,   printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.    (which  Shakfpeare 
poffibly  might  have  feen,)  where  wc  are  told  that  the  deformity  of 
the  condemned  in  the  other  world,  is  exadly  proportioned  to  the 
degrees  of  their  ^ilt.    The  author  of  it  obferves  how  difficult  it 
would  be,  on  this  account,  to  diftinguifli  between  fielzebqb  and 
Judas  Ifcariot.     Steevbns. 

a drown  thyfelf,]    Perhaps — thy/elf  \%  an  interpolation.    It 

certainly  fpoils  the  meafure ;  and  drouun  is  elfewhere  ufed  by  our 
author  as  a  verb  neuter.     T^us,  in  King  Richard  III: 

**  Good  lord,  mcthought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown** 

Steevsns. 
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^^#r.  Go,  bear  him  in  thiac  arnis.*-'^^ 

I  am  amaz'4^  o^thinks ;  and  lofc  mj  way 
Among  the  tboriw  and  dangers  of  thiB  worli.-^ 
How  eafy  doft  thou  take  aU  EfigUnd  up< 
From  forth  this  morfel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  En^and  now  is  left 
To  tug,  and  fcamble/  and  to  part  bv  the  teeth 
The  unowed  intereft '  of  proud-fwelling  ftate. 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majefty^ 
Doth  dogged  war  briftle  his  angry  creft. 
And  fnarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  difcontents  at  hpipc. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vaft  confufion  waits 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  lick-fallen  beajft^) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrefted  pomp.* 
Now  happy  he,  whole  cloak  and  cindure  *  can 
Hold  put  this  tempeft.     Bear  away  that  child. 
And  follow  me  with  Ipeed ;  I'll  to  the  king : 
A  thoufand  bulinefles  are  brief  in  hand. 
And  heaven  itfelf  doth  frown  upontheland.  ^ExeunL 

^  I  am  amazVl,]  i.  c.  cmfounded,    %^^  King  Johug  p.  13  J,  lays : 

'*  1  was  amoved 

**  Under  the  tide."    Stebvbns. 

*  To  tug^  and  fcamble,]     60,  in  K,  Hemy  V.  fc.  i : 
**  But  that  ^/camhUng  and  unquiet  time." 
Scamble  9ixA  Jcramhle  bare  the  lame  meaning.    See  note  on  the 
pailage  quoted.    Stebvbns. 

5  The  unowed  intereft — ]  i.  c.  the  iatereft  which  hsvno  prc^r 
owner  to  claim  it.    Stsevbns. 

That  is,  the  intereft  which  is  not  at  this  moment  \'^z;A\y  poffeffed  by 
any  one,  however  rightfully  entitled  to  it.  On  the  death  of  Arthur, 
the  right  to  the  Englilh  crown  devolved  to  his  fifter,  Eleanor. 

Malonb. 

^  The  immment  decay  of  wrefted  pwnp.]  Wrefted  pomp  is  greatnefs 
obtained  by  fvioUnce,     Johnson. 

Rather,  greatnds  wrefted  from  its  poflcflbr.    Malonb. 

5  _i7Wcinfture — ]  The  old  copy  reads — center,  probably 
fer  cehtture,  Fr.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malonb. 
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ACT    V.        SCENE    L 

ne  fame^     A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph  with  the  Crowu,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pjnd.  Take  again 

[Giving  John  the  Crown. 
From  this  my  hand^  as  holding  of  the  pope. 
Your  fovereign  greatnefs  and  authority. 

K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet 
the  French ; 
And  from  his  holinefs  ufe  all  your  power 
To  flop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflamed.* 
Our  difcontented  counties  "^  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Sweariog  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  foul. 
To  ftranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Refts  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  papfe  not  5  for  the  prefent  time's  fo  fick. 


X 


-  u/e  all  your  power 


%'oflop  thtir  marches^  'fore  nue  are  inflam'd,'\     This  cannot  be 
right,  for  the  nation  was  already  as  much  inflamed  as  it  could  be. 
and  ^  the  Kinghimfelf  declares.    We  (houid  read/ir  inftead  ot 
'fir^  and  then  the  paflage  will  run  thus : 
— — — ^—  uje  all  your  ponver 
Tofiop  the\r  mar  dies  ^  for  *we  are  injlaiud\ 
Our  difcontented  counties  do  rrvolt.  Sec.     M.  Mason* 

7  counties — ^1     Perhaps  counties ,  in  the  prefent  infbince,  do 

not  mean  the  diviuons  of  a  kingdom,  but  lords,  uMiij,  as  in 
^Ameo  and  Juliet^  Much  ado ^  &c.     Stebvbns, 
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That  prefcnt  medicine  muft  be  minifter*d. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  enfues. 

PjND.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempeft  up. 
Upon  your  ftubbom  ufage  of  the  pope : 
But,  fince  you  are  a  gentle  convertite,^ 
My  tongue  fhall  hufh  again  this  ftorm  of  war. 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  bluftering  land. 

'^  a  gentU  convcrtitc,]     A  cotrvertite  i&z.  convert*     So,  in 

Mulow's  Jrw  of  Ma/ta,  1633: 

**  Gov.  Why,  Barabas,  wilt  thou  be  chriflcned  ? 

"  Bar,  No,  govcraour;  I'll  be  no  ro/rwr^z/^."     St e evens. 

The  feme  expreflion  occurs  in  Js  you  Like  it,  where  Jaqocs, 
ijpeaking  of  the  young  Duke,  fays : 

**  There  is  much  matter  in  thefe  cottvertius" 
In  both  thefe  places,  the  word  convertite  means  a  repenting  finner ; 
not,  as  Steevens  fays,  a  convert,  by  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
prefent  time,  is  meant  a  perfon  who  changes  from  one  religion  to 
another ;  in  which  fenfe  the  word  could  neither  apply  to  A.  John, 
or  to  Duke  Frederick :  In  the  fenfe  I  have  given  it,  it  will  apply 
to  both.    M.  Mason. 

A  convertite  (a  word  often  ufed  by  our  old  writers,  where 
we  (hould  now  ufe  convert,)  fignified  either,  one  converted  to 
the  faith,  or  one  reclaimed  from  worldly  purfuits,  and  devoted  to 
penitence  and  religion.  ^ 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  fays,  a  convertite  cannot  mean  a  convert,  bccaufe  the 
latter  word  *•  in  the  language  of  the  prefent  time  mean$  a  perfon 
that  chan^  from  one  relieion  to  another."  But  the  queiHon  is, 
not  what  is  the  language  of  the  prefent  time,  but  what  was  the 
language  of  Shakfpeare's  age.  Marlowe  ufcs  the  word  convertite 
exadly  in  the  fenfe  now  affixed  to  concert.  John,  who  had  in  the 
former  part  of  this  play  averted  in  very  ftrong  terms  the  fupremacy 
of  the  king  of  England  in  all  ecclefiaftical  matters,  and  told  Pan- 
dulph  that  he  had  no  reverence  for  "  the  Pope  or  his  ufurp'd 
autnority,"  having  now  made  his  peace  with  the  **  holy  church,'*  and 
refigned  his  crown  to  the  Pope's  rcprcfentative,  is  confidered  by  the 
legate  as  one  newly  converted  to  the  true  faith,  and  very  properly 
ftylcd  by  him  a  convertite.  The  fame  term,  in  the  fecond  fenfe 
above  mentioned,  is  applied  to  the  ufurper,  Duke  Frederick,  in 
As  you  Like  it,  on  his  having  **  put  on  a  religious  life,  and  thrown 
into  ncgleft  the  pompous  court" ; 

•* out  of  thefe  convert ites 

**  There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  aiid  leam'd.'* 

Malone. 
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On  this  Afcenfion-day,  remember  wcll^ 
Upon  your  oath  of  fervice  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms; . 

[Exf/. 

K.  John.    Is  this  Afcenfion-day?  Did  not  the 
prophet 
Say,  that,  before  Afcenfion*day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  fhould  give  off?  Even  fo  I  have : 
I  did  fuppofe,  it  fhould  be  on  conftraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Baftard. 

BAsr.  All  Kent  hath  yielded;  nothing  there  holds 
out. 
But  Dover  caftle :  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  hoft,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  fervice  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive? 

BAsr.  They  found  him  dead,  and  caft  into  the 
ftreets ; 
An  empty  calket,  where  the  jewel  of  life* 
By  fome  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me,  he  did 
live. 

•  An  empty  caflcet^  nvbere  the  jewel  of  life — ]  Dryden  has  tnmf^ 
fcrred  this  image  to  a  fpeech  of  Antony,  m  All  for  Lvoe  : 

•*  An  emftj  circle,  fincc  the  jrwel's  gone •" 

Stbevbns* 
The  fame  kind  of  imagery  is  employed  in  K.  Richard  II : 
"  Ay^w^/ina  tcn-times-barr'd-up  fi&^ 
**  Is  a  bold  fpirit  in  a  loyal  breafl."    Malonb. 
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BAsr.  So^  on  my  fbul,  he  did>  for  aught  he 
knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droqp?  why  look  you  fad  ? 

Be  great  in  adt,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  w^  the  world  fce  fear,  Hnd  fad  diftnjft, 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye ; 
Be  ftirring  a$  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threatiyi  the  thre^t'ner,  and  out^ice  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  fo  (hail  inferior  cyt%^ 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntlefs  fpirit  of  fefolufion.^ 
Away ;  and  glifter  like  the  god  of  war, 
Whfn  he  ifit^rtd^  to  become  the  field  j 
Show  boldnefs,  and  afpiring  confidence. 
What,  Ih^U  they  feek  the  lion  in  his  d^n  ? 
And  fright  him  there  j  ^d  make  him  freinble  there  ? 
O,  let  if  not  be  ftid  I-r^Forj^ge,  and  run  * 
To  meet  difpleafure  farther  froip  the  doors  ; 
And  gr^ppL^  with  him,  ^re  he  come  fo  nigb* 
K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with 
me. 
And  I  have  made  ^  hfippy  peace  with  himj 
And  he  hath  promised  to  difmifs  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  Q  inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we,  yppn  the  footi)^  of  our  landj 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  mitke  compromife, 
Infinuation,  parley,  and  bafe  truce. 
To  arms  invafive?  Ihall  a  beardlefs  boy, 

^and  fut  on 


The  daunilefs fpirit  of  ref6lttiymJ\     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
**  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readinefs, 
'<  And  meet  i'tke  ball  together/'    Malonb. 

*  Forage,  and  run — 1  To  forage  is  here  ufcd  in  its  original 

fenfe,  for  to  range  4d)road.    jouNSOv. 
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A  cockered  filken  wanton  brave  our  fields. 
And  flefh  his  fpirit  ia  a  warlike  foil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  fpxead,' 
And  find  no  check?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms: 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  leaft  be  laid. 
They  faw  we  had  a  purpofe  of  defence. 
K*  yoHN*  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  prefent 
time. 

Bjsr.  Away  then,  with  gopd  courage;   yet,  I 
know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  piouder  foe.^  [Exeunt. 

3  Mpciiftf  the  air  nuith  colours  idl^ffr^^  He  has  the  fame  image 
in  Macbeth : 

**  VThere  the  Konpryan  bamieis  flout  the  fl^, 
"  And  fan  our  pcopfc^oU."    Johmsom. 
From  thefe  two  paflages  Mr.  Qny  feegu  to  have  fiM-^ed  the  /irft 
flanza  of  his  celi^bratcd  Ode : 

"  Ruin  fcize  thee,  ruthlcfs  king! 

"  Confufion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 

**  Tliougb/iiwVby  coi>qeeft's  crimfon  wing 

**  They  mock  the  Mir  whh  iHe  ftate^"     Malor  b. 

4  AfWiT^  then,  *with  good  courage ;  yet,  I  hwnv. 

Our  party  may  ivetl  meet  m  prouder  foe*]  Let  tu  then  mnvay  *with 
courage',  yet  I  fo  well  kmnv  the  ^ntnefs  of  our  party,  that  I  think 
//  may  eajily  happen  that  they  Jhall  encounter  enemies  luho  hanfe  more 
fpirit  than  themfel*ues.     J  OH  N  so  n  . 

Dr.  Johnfon  is»  I  believe,  miftaken.  Faulconbridge  means — 
for  all  their  boafting,  I  know  very  well  that  our  party  is  able  to 
cope  with  one  yet  prouder  and  more  confident  of  its  flrength  than 
theirs,  Faulconbridge  would  otherwife  difpirit  the  King,  whom 
he  means  to  animate.    Stbevjns. 
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SCENE     II. 

.  A  Plain^  near  St.  Edmund*s-Bury.* 

Entety  in  arms^  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun,  Pem- 
broke, Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  fafe  for  our  remembrance: 
Return  the  precedent^  to  thcfe  lords  again; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perufing  o'er  thefe  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  facrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  fides  it  never  ftiall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  fwear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg'd  faith. 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  fuch  a  fore  of  time 

* isr^-tfr  St.  Edmund's- Bury.  J  I  have  ventured  to  fix  the  place 

of  the  foene  here,  which  is  fpecified  by  none  of  the  editors,  on 
the  following  authorities.  In  the  preceding  ad,  where  Salilbury 
has  fixed  to  go  over  to  the  Dauphin ;  he  fays : 

"  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  St.  Edmund' s-Burj" 
And  Count  Melun,  in  this  laft  aft  fays : 

'*  and  many  more  with  me, 

"  Upon  the  altar  at  St.  Edmund' s-Buty ; 

"  Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  fworc  to  you 

"  Dear  amit^r,  and  everlafting  love." 
And  it  appears  likewife  from  The  Trouhlefonu  Reign  of  King  John, 
in  t<wo  parts,  (the  firll  rough  model  of  this  play,}  that  the  inter- 
change of  vows  betwixt  the  Dauphin  and  the  Englifh  barons,  was 
at  St.  Edmund* i'Bury.     Th  e o  b a  l  d  . 

^  the  precedent,  Vc.'\  \.  e.  the  roueh  draft  of  the  or^nal 

treaty  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Enghih  lords.  Thus  (adds 
Mr.  M.  Mafon)  in  K.  Richard  III.  the  fcrivener  employed  to 
engrofs  the  indidment  of  Lord  Hayings,  fays,  <'  that  it  took  him 
eleven  hours  to  write  it,  and  that  the  precedent  was  full  as  long  a 
doing."    Stebvens. 
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Should  feek  a  plafter  by  contemned  revolt. 

And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 

By  making  many :  O,  it  grieves  my  foul,^ 

That  I  muft  draw  this  metal  from  my  fide 

To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O,  and  there. 

Where  honourable  refcue,  and  defence. 

Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Saliftury : 

But  fuch  is  the  infedion  of  the  time. 

That,  for  the  health  and  phyfick  of  our  right, 

We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 

Of  ftern  injuftice  and  confufed  wrong.— 

And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends! 

That  we,  the  fons  and  children  of  this  ifle. 

Were  born  to  fee  fo  fad  an  hour  as  this ; 

Wherein  we  ftep  after  a  ftranger  march* 

Upon  her  gentle  bofom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies*  ranks,  (I  muft  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  fpot  of  this  enforced  caufe,)  ^ 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here? 

What,  here?:^0  nation,  that  thou  couId*ft  remove ! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about,^ 

^ould  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyfelf. 

And  grapple  thee"^  unto  a  pagan  ftiore;  * 


* afier  a  ftranger  march — \  Our  author  often  ufc«  ftranger 

asan  adjedive.     See  the  M  fcene.    Malone. 

7  the  fpot  of  this  enforced  caufe ^^     Spot  probablj  means, 

fiain  or  difgrace.     M.  M A  lo  »• 

So,  in  a  former  palTage : 

"  To  look  into  the  fpou  and  ftains  of  right." 

Maloni, 
<       ^   clippeth  thee  abotU^  i.  e«  emhraceth.    So»  in  Corhlanut : 

"  Enter  the  city;  c/ip  your  wives,"    Stbbvbns. 
9  Jnd-fmpple  thee — ]    The  old  copy  reads — Jnd  cripple  thee, 
&e.    PMthaps  our  author  wrote  griffU,  a  word  ufed  by  Drayton 
in  his  Polycihiofii  fong  i : 

^*  That  thni^  hv^grifpU  hand  into  her  golden  maw." 
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Where  tbefe  two  Chriftian  armicisr  might  cdmbhie 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  veia  of  league. 
And  not  to->>Q>tnd  it  fa  unneighbourly  ( ' 

Leiv.  a  noble  temper  doft  thou  fhow  in  this; 
And  great  afFeftions,  wreftling  in  thy  bofom. 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  haft  thou  fought/ 
Between  compulfioii,  and  a  brave  refpedt!  * 
Let  me  wipe  off  thisr  honourable  dew, 
That  filverly  doth  progrefs  on  thy  cheeks  i 


Oar  author,  however,  in  Mathetb  has  the  vtt}>^grtMle  : 
*'  Grapftes  thee  to  the  heart  and  love  of  as — ."    TT\e  emenda- 
tion (as  Mr*  Malone  ob&rves)  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 

STErTBNI* 

-unto  a  pagaa./&ofirv}   Ouf  anthor  ieems  to  hane  beea 


thmking  on  the  wars  carried  cm  by  Chriftian  princes  ia  the  ho)>^ 
land  againft  the  Saracens;  where  the  utiitcd  armies  of  France  and 
England  might  have  laid  theif  mutual  animofities  afide,  and  fonght 
in  the  caufe  of  Chiift,  ii^ead  of  fighting  againft  bmhftfn  ^d 
countrymen,  as  SaHfbory  and  the  other  Engiiih  noblemm  who  had 
joined  the  Diuphin,  were  about  to  do.    Malone. 

5  And  mt  xo-ffmd  it  Jo  nnueighhourh  !\  This  is  one  of  xozxtf 
paffa^s,  in  which  Shakfyeare  conclU(ies  a  fentence  without  at- 
tending to  the  manner  vti  which  the  former  part  of  it  is  conftro^ted. 

Maloke; 

Shakfpeare  only  employs  in  the  prefent  inftance  a  phrafeology 
which  he  had  ufed  before  in  The  Merry  Wpves  ofWindJor: 
"  And,  fairy-like,  /o-pinch  the  unclean-knight." 
To,  in  comoofition  with  veros,   is  common  enough  in  ancient 
bowoa^e.    ^  Mr*  Tyrwhitt's  (^fenrations  on  dm  laA  pailage, 
and  my  inftances  in  fupport  of  his  portion.  Vol.  III.  p.  461  •  n.  5. 

Stebvens. 

4 hafi  tbou/w/M]    Thw^  which  appears  to  have  been 

accidefttaUy  omitted  by  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  was  inicrted 
by  the  editor  of  the  foarth  folio.    Malone. 

'  Bei'ween  cottpulfioni  and  0  brave  ftfpeStt^  Tbia  com^lfiom 
was  the  neccflky  of  a  reformatioti  in  th^  ilate;  wfaicb,  aooordingto 
SaliAHny's  opinion  (who,  in  his  fpaech  preceding,  calls  it  an  m>* 
firced  cau/e,)  could  only  be  procured  by  foreign  arms :  and  the 
bravi  rt/peH  waa  tht  love  of  Us  couBCry.    Wa&»u&ton. 
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My  heart  hicfa  inched  at  a  lady's  um9, 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 

But  thk  effufion  of  foch  manly  drops^ 

This  (hdwer,  blown  up  by  tempcft  of  the  foal/ 

Startles  mine  Qyea,  and  makes  me  more  amazed 

Than  had  I  feen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 

Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 

Lift  up  thy  brow^  renowned  Salifbury^ 

And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  florm : 

Commend  thefe  waters  to  thofe  baby  eyes. 

That  never  faw  the  giant  world  enrag'd ; 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feafts^ 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gofliping. 

Come,  come ;  for  thou  ftialt  thruft  thy  hand  as  deep 

Into  the  purfe  of  rich  profperity. 

As  Lewis  himfelf : — fo,  nobles,  fhall  you  all. 

That  knit  your  linews  to  theftrength  of  mine. 

Enfer  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  fpake: ' 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven ; 

*  This  fhower»  blown  up  by  tempcft  0/  the  fiul^l  So,  in  cor 
author's  Ri^  of  Lucrece ; 

'•  This  wmdy  nmiifjt,  till  it  bkh'tv  np  rahr, 

"  Held  back  his  lorrow's  tide — /'    Maloni, 

7  . an  angel  fpake  c]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  after  him  Dr. 

Warburton  read  here-— <?«  art^el  fpeeds.  1  think  unneceitarily. 
The  Danphin  doe&  not  yet  hear  the  legate  indeed,  nor  pretend  to 
hear  him ;  but  feeing  him  advance^  and  concluding  that  he  comet 
to  animate  and  authorize  him  wi^  the  iwwer  of  the  church,  lie 
cries  out,  at  the  fi^t  of  this  hofy  nfan^  i  am  encntra^d  «/  by  the 
voice  of  an  angel.    Johnson. 

Rather,  In  nxtbtt  I  ha^  nvwfaii^  an  angel  fpake ;  for  fee,  the 
lioty  l^te  approach^*  to  gire  a  warrant  from  he^eutnt  and  the 
name  of  right  to  our  caufe.    M ALova* 
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And  on  our  a&i<m8  fct  the  name  of  rights 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this, — king  John  hath  reconciled 
Himfelf  to  Rome;  his  fpirit  is  come  in. 
That  fo  ftood  out  againft  the  holy  church. 
The  great- metropolis  and  fee  of  Rome: 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  favage  fpirit  of  wild  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion  fofter'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  fhow. 

Lew.  Your  grace  Ihall  pardon  me,  I  will  not 
back ; 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  fecondary  at  control. 
Or  ufeful  ferving-man,  and  inftrument. 
To  any  fovereign  (late  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  firft  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chaftis'd  kingdom  and  myfelf. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  fhould  feed  this  fire; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
/   With  that  fame  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  intereft  to  this  land,* 
Yea,  thruft  this  enterprize  into  my  heart; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 


•  Tou  taught  me  hvw  to  kntyw  the  face  of  right  y 
Acquainted   me   nuitb    intereft  to   this  land,]      This  was  the 
phrafcology  of  Shakfpeare's  time.     So  again,  in  King  Henry  IF, 
Part  II: 

••  He  hath  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  ftate, 
"  Than  thou  the  ftiadow  of  fucceflion." 
Again»  in  Dugdale's    Antiquities   of  Warvcichfiirei    Vol.  IL 
p.  027  :  "  — in  4.  R.  2.  he  had  a  releafe  from  Rofe  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Arden  before  fpecified,  of  all  her  intereft  to 
the  manor  of  Pedimore."    Maloke. 
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His  peace  with  Rohie?  What  is  that  peace  to  me? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim^this  land  for  mine; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer*<J,  muft  I  back, 
Becaufe  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  flave?    What  penny  hath  Rome 

borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  fent. 
To  underprop  this  a(flion  ?  is*t  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  elfe  but  I, 
And  fuch  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 
Sweat  in  this  hufinefs,  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  thefe  iflanders  fhout  out. 
Five  le  roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ?  ^ 
Have  I  not  here  the  bcft  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  eafy  match  play'd  for  a  crown? 
And  fhall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  fet? 
No,  on  miy  foul,*  it  never  fhall  be  faid. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outfide  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outfide  or  infide,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  fo  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promifed 


9 as  I  hcpve  batik'd  their  towns  ?]  Bank*i  their  towns  may 

mean,  thrown  up  entrenchments  before  them. . 

The  old  play  of  iT..  John,  however,  leaves  this  interpretation 
extremely  difputable.  '  It  appears  from  thence  that  thefe  falutations 
were  given  to  the  Daojbhin  as  \it  failed  along  the  hanks  of  the  river. 
This,  I  fuppofe,  Shakfpeare  calls  hanhnz  the  towns. 

"  -from  the  hollow  holes  otThamefis 

*'  Echo  apace  replied,'  Vi<oe  le  roi! 
**  From  theno^  along  the  wanton  rolling  glade, 
**  To  Troynovant,  yoop  fair  metropolis." 
We  ftill  fay  to  coafi  and  to  flank;  and  to  bank  has  no  lefs  of  pro- 
|iiiety»  chough  it  is  not  receacilefl  to  u&  by  modem  uiager 

Stebvins. 

•    *  No»  «ir  my  foul  A    In  the  old  ca^^  no,  injurioufly  to  the  mea« 
fine,  iaiepeated.     S-niEVENs; 

Vol.  VIII.  M 
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Before  I  drew  this  gaUant  head  of  war/ 
And  cull*d  thefe  firy  fpirits  from  the  worlds 
To  outlook  ^  conqueft^  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  deaths — 

[Trumpet /cu»ds. 
What  liffty  trumpet  thus  doth  fummon  us  ? 

Enter  the  BaHmlj  ai tended^ 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 

Let  me  have  audience ;  I  am  fent  to  fpeak : 

My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  mr  him ; 
And,  as  you  anfwer,  I  do  know  the  fcopc 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

PjifD.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-oppofite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties  i 
He  flatly  fays,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  bloqd  that  ever  fury  breath'd. 
The  youth  fays  well : — Now  hear  our  Englifli  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  fpeak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared ;  and  rcafon  too,*  he  fhould : 
This  apifh  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harnefs'd  mafque,  and  unadvifed  revel. 
This  unhair'd  faucineJ&,  and  hoyilh  troops/ 


« drew  this  gallant  had  of  tvar,]  i.  c.  aflemblcd  k»  drew 

it  oot  into  the  field.     So,  in  Kim^  Henty  IV.  P.  I : 

**  And  that  his,  ftiends  by  deputation  could  oot 
*'  So  ft>on  be  ^«w*w."    Steevrns, 

9 oKtlook — ]  i.e.  {a<:edow9»  bcaJ^dpwYlby'*^^^^^'^g'' 
Aanimit)r.— 7IQ  a  fonsfer  fccjie  ol*  tbiy  pk^»  v^b^ye : 

*♦  Of  bis^^ng  hoiTQ^"    Stm^kn*^ 
2  -.-^iVK/rd^too,]  Cddcopy*.*^*    Corco6kd{;(f  ik.odiKMi 
of  the  fecoad  folio.     Ma  lone. 

'  Tbt$  unhair'd  faMfifufs^  mtd  hy^  tnaps^]    Tht  friiocd  co- 
pies— unheard ;   but  unheard  is  aa  cpttkot.  of  .vec^  Itttla  boat 
\ 
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The  king  doth  fmife  dt ;  and  is  wdl  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwaffifh  war,  thefe  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  temd,  AVhich  had  the  ftfehjgth,  even  at  your 

door. 
To  cudgtl  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch;* 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells ;  * 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  ftable  planks ; 
To  He,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  ch^fts  and  trunks ; 

or  meaning  here;  befides,  let  os  obferrc  Kow  it  is  coupled.  Faul- 
conbiidge  i$  ffteering  at  the  Daophin's  invafion,  as  an  unadviftd 
cntcrprirc,  Iav6urinff  of  youth  and  indiferetion;  the  refult  of 
childiihnefs,  and  anthinking  rafhneis;  and  he  feems  ^together  to 
dwell  on  this  chara^r  of  it,  by  calling  his  preparation  ^oji/d^  troofSt 
diuarfijb  Hvar,  pigmy  armsy  &c.  which,  according  to  my  emendation, 
fort  very  wdl  with  nnhair'd,  i.  e,  unbearded  faucinefs. 

Thbohald. 
Hmr  was  formerly  written  hear.    Hence  the  miibike  mi^iit  eafily 
happen.     Faulconbridge  has  already  in  this  ad  exclaimed, 
«*  Shall  a  heardlefs  boy, 

**  A  cocker'd  filken  wanton,  brave  onr  fields  ?" 
So,  in  the  fifth  ad  of  Macbeth^  Lenox  tells  Cathneft  that  the 
Eiiglifli  army  is  near,  iA  which  he  fays,  there  are 

**  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 

"  Proteft  their  firft  of  manhood." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V : 

«'  For  who  is  he,  whofe  chin  is  but  *nrich*d 

**  With  one  appearing  hahy  that  will  not  follow 

**  Thefc  cuird  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ?" 

Malonk. 

4  take  the  hatch ;]    To  take  the  hatch ^   is  to  leap  the  hakh» 

To  take  a  hedge  or  a  ditci,  is  the  hunter's  phrafe.  Syjevb ns. 
So,  in  Maffinger's  Fatal  Do^ry,  tS^ii 

*«  I  look  about  and  neigh,  fake  hedge  and  ditch, 
**  Feed  in  my  neighbour's  paftures.""    Malonv. 

5 in  concealed  iJoeilsQ  I  believe  our  author,  with  his  ac- 

culfomed  licence,  ufed  concealed  for  cof^cealin^i  wells  that  afforded 
concealment  and  protedion  to  thofe  who  took  refuge  there. 

^  Malone, 

Cc^cealed  nvells  are  weUs  in  concealed  or  objcure  fituations ;  vias, 
in  i^\2s:cs/ecurted from  public  notice^**    Ste  evens. 

Ma* 
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To  hug  with  fwine ;  to  fcek  fwcet  fafety  out 
In  vaults  and  prifons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  fhake^ 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation*s  crow,' 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Engliihman ;— « 
Shall  that  vidorious  hand  be  fcebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chaftiff^ment  ? 
No :  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers,' 
To  foufe  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  neft. — 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blufh  for  Ihame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-vifag'd  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, . 
Their  neelds  to  lances,'  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  fete  in 
peace ; 

7  o^yoMT  nation's  cronv,]  Mr,  Pope,  and  (bme  of  the  fub- 

{equent  editon,  read — our  nation's  crow;  not  obferving,  that  the 
fiailard  is  fpeaking  of  John's  atchievements  in  France.  He  like- 
wife  reads  in  the  next  line — his  voice ;  but  this  voice,  tJbe  *vosce  or 
caw  of  the  French  crow,  is  fufficiently  clear.     Ma  lone* 

your  nation*!  crow,]  u  e.  at  the  crowing  of  a  codt;  ^alins 

meaning  both  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman*     Doucb* 

®  isie  an  eagle  o*er  his  aiery  towers ,]  An  aiety  is  the  neft  of 

an  eagle.    So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

••  Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top."    Stievins. 

9  Their  neelds  to  lances,]    So,  in  A  Midjummer  Night's  Dream: 
**  Hare  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower." 
Fairfax  has  the  fame  contradion  of  the  word — needle. 

Steevens. 

In  the  old  copy  the  word  is  contraftedly  written  needl's,  but  it 
was  certainly  intended  to  be  pronounced  neelds,  as  it  is  freauently 
written  in  old  Englifti  books.  Many  diflyllablcs  are  uied  by 
Shakfpcare  and  othef  writers  as  monolyllables,  as  whether,  fpirit, 
&c.  though  they  generally  appear  at  length  in  the  original  edItion5 
of  thefe  plays.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 
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Wc  grants  thou  canft  outfcold  us :  fane  thee  well ; 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  (pent 
With  fuch  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  fpeak, 

BAtr.  No,  I  will  (peak. 

Zb/f.  We  will  attend  to  neither : — 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  intereft,  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will 
cry  out ; 
And  fo  fhall  you,  being  beaten :  Do  but  flart 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd. 
That  fhall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  fhall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trufling  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us*d  rather  for  fport  than  need,) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  fits 
A  barc-ribb*d  death,  whofe  office  is  this  day 
To  feafl  upon  whole  thoufands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger* 
out. 

Bast.  And  thou  fhalt  fijid  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE      III. 

T'be  fame.     A  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.     Enter  King  Joum  ^wr/ Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  u|5  ?  O^  tell  n|c, 
Hubert. 

Hub.  Badly,  I  fear :  How  fares  your  majefly  ? 
K.  John*  This  fever,  that  h^th  troubled  me  fo 
long. 
Lies  heavy  oa  me ;  O,  my  heart  is  fick ! 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinfman,  Faulcon- 
bridge, 
Defires  your  majefty  to  leave  the  field ; 
And  fend  him  word  by  me,  which  way  you  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinftead,  to  the 
abbey  there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  fupply. 
That  was  expeded  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wrecked  *  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  fands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard'  but  even  now: 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themfelves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me !  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up. 


/or  the  great  fupply  ,- 


Arc  *wreck'd — ]  .  Supply  is  here  and  in  a  fubfequent  paflage  in 
fcene  v.  ufed  as  a  noun  of  maltitude.     Malonb. 

'  Richard — ]    Sir  Richard   Faulconhridge  \ — and   yet   the 

Kine  a  little  before  (Ad  IILfc  ii.)  calls  him  by  his  original  name 
ef  Philip.    Steivens. 
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And  will  not  let  iwc  welcome  this  good  hews* — -- 
Set  on  toward  Swinftead  \  to  my  litter  ftraight  $ 
Weakncfe  poflfcffcth  tm,  and  I  am  faint.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE      IV. 

^be  fame.     Another  part  of  the  fame. 
Enter  Salisbury^  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  fo  ftor'd  with 
frien(k. 

Pemb.  Up  once  again;  put  fpirit  in  the  French; 
If  they  mifcarry,  we  mifcarry  too. 

Sal.  That  miibegptten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  fpite  of  fpite,  alone  upholds  the  d^y. 

Pemb.  They  fay,  king  John,  fore  fick,  hath  left 
the  field. 

Enter  Melun  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers.    . 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 
Sal.  When  Ave  were  happy,  we  had  other  names. 
Pemb.  It  is  the  count  Melun. 
Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.    Fly,  noble  Englifli,  you  are  bought  and 
fold;^ 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,^ 

^ bought  and  fold  \\  The  fame  proverbial  phrafc,  intimatine 

treachery,  is  ufed  in  K.  Richard  III.  Aft  V,  fc,  iii.  in  AT.  H€nry  VT. 
P.  I.  Aa  IV.  fc.  iv.  and  in  Tht  Comedj  of  Errors ^  Aft  III.  fc.  i. 

Stebvens. 

^  Unthread  the  mde  eye  9f  rebellhn,']    Though  all  the  copies 
ooncnr  in  this  reading,  how  poor  is  the  metaphor  of  unthreading 
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And  welcome  home  again  difcarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day^ 
He  means  ^  to  recompenfe  the  pains  you  takc^ 
By  cutting  off  your  heads :  Thus  hath  he  fwom. 
And  I  with  him>  and  many  more  with  me^ 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  fwore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlafting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  poflible !  may  this  be  true !     >_ 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life ; 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Refolveth  from  his  figure  *gainft  the  fire  ?' 


the  ^  of  a  needled  And  befides,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
a  needle^  how  remote  and  obfcure  is  the  alludon  without  it  ?  The 
texty  as  I  have  reftored  it,  is  eafy  and  natural ;  and  it  is  the  mode 
ofexpreffion,  which  our  author  is  everywhere  fond  of,  to  tread 
and  untreadi  the  *wajt path, fteps^  &c.     Theobald. 

The  meuphor  is  certainly  harfh,  but  I  do  not  think  the  paflage 
corrupted.    Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads — untread\  but  Shakfpeare  in  King  Lear  u(es 
the  expreffion,  tbreadinp  dark  efd  night  \  ana  Coriolanus  iays: 

*'  Even  when  the  navel  of  the  ftatc  was  touch'd, 

**  They  would  not  thread  the  gates." 
This  quotation  in  fupport  of  the  old  reading,  has  alfo  been  adduced 
by  Mr.  M.  Mafon.    Stebvens. 

Our  author  is  not  always  careful  that  the  epithet  which  he 
applies  to  a  figurative  term  (hould  anfwer  on  both  fides.  Rude  is 
af^licable  to  rebellion^  but  not  to  eye.  He  means  in  fad, — the  eye 
of  rude  rebellion.    M a  lo  n  e  • 

*  He  means — ]  The  Frenchman,  i.  e.  Lewis,  means,  &c.  See 
Melun's  next  fpeech:  *•  If  Lewis  do  win  the  day — ." 

Malone. 

-  '  e*ven  as  a  form  of  wax 

Refolveth,  &c.]  This  is  faidin  allufion  to  the  images  made  by 
witches.  Holinlhed  obferves  that  it  was  alledeed  againil  dame 
Eleanor  Cobham  and  her  confederates,  "  that  they  had  devifed 
an  image  of  fwax,  reprefenting  the  king»  which  by  their  forcerie 
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What  in  the  world  fhould  make  me  now  deceive. 
Since  I  muft  lofe  the  ufe  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  Ihould  I  then  be  falfe ;  fince  it  is  true 
That  I  muft  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth? 
I  (ay  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forfwom,  if  e'er  thofe  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  eaft : 
But  even  this  night, — whofe  black  contagious 

breath 
Already  fmokes  about  the  burning  creft 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  fun,— 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  fhall  expire ; 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery,* 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  afliftance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubfcrt,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  refped:  befides. 
For  that  my  grandfire  was  an  Engliftiman,'— • 
Awakes  my  confcience  to  confefs  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hc;nce 
From  forth  the  noife  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  foul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  defires. 

by  little  and  little  confumed,  intending  thereby  in  conclufion  to 
wafte  and  deftroy  the  king's  pcrfon." 

Re/ohve  and  diffohve^  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning.    So,  in 
Hamlet: 

*«  0»  that  this  too  too  folid  flclh  would  melt, 

"  Thaw,  and  refol*ve  itfelf  into  a  dew!"    Steevbns. 

•  rated  treachery y'\    It  were  eafy  to  change  rated  to  hated 

for  an  eafier  meaning,  but  rated  fuits  better  with  jfv^.  The  Dauphin 
has  rated  your  treachery,  and  fet  upon  it  a  fine  which  your  lives 
muft  pay.    Johnson. 

9  For  that  my  grandfire  nuas  an  Engli/hman^    This  line  is  taken 
from  the  old  play,  printed  in  quarto,  in  i59i»    Ma  lone. 
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Sal.  We  do  believe  thee^-~Aad  beflirew  nwr 
foul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  fonn 
Of  this  moft  feir  occafion^  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  fteps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  ranknefs  and  irregular  courfe,* 
Stoop  low  within  thofe  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John, 
My  arm  Ihall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence  • 
For  I  do  fee  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye.* — ^Away,  my  friends!   New 

flight; 
And  happy  newnefs,^  that  intends  old  right. 

[Exeunt^  Uading  off  Meluk. 


*  Letpotng  our  ranknefs  and  irregular  couffe^  Rani,  as  appKed  to 
water,  here  fienifies  exuienmt,  ready  to  ever/hw:  as  applied  to 
the  anions  of  the  fpeaker  and  his  party,  it  fignifies  imrdinate.  So^ 
in  our  author's  Fettm  and  Adonis: 

•*  Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank, 
*«  Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank."    Malone. 
5  Right  in  thine  iyeJ]  This  is  the  old  reading.     Right  figniies 
immediate.    It  is  now  oofblete.  Some  commentators  would  read— 
fight,  i.  e.  pitched  as  a  tent  is;  others,  fight  in  thine  eje* 

Steevens. 

4 happy  newoefs.  Arc]    Happy  innovation,  that  purpofed 

the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  rightful  government.    Jornsok. 
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SCENE     V. 

The  fame,     ne  French  Camp. 
Enter  LewiSj  and  bis  Train. 

Lew.  The  fim  of  heaven,  mcthought,  was  loth 
to  fct ; 
But  ftay*d,  and  made  the  weftcrn  welkin  Wufli, 
When  the  Englifh  nicafur*d  ^  backward  their  own 

ground. 
In  faint  retire :  O,  bravely  came  we  ofi^ 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needlefs  fhot. 
After  fuch  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  taiter'd^  colours  clear^  up, 
Laft  in  the  field,  and  almoft  lords  of  it  \ — 


^  When  the  E^rg/iy!^  mtSi{uT'd^]  Old  copy— .^«»  Englifli  mca. 
fare,  Wf.    Corrcfted  by  Mr.  Pope.    Maloitb*' 

* iAUer^J-^]  For  iatfer%  the  fbiio  reads,  totterittg. 

Johnson. 
It  is  remarkable  through  fuch  old  copies  of  our  author  as  I  have 
hitherto  feen,  that  wkerever  the  modern  editors  read  tatur'J,  the 
old  editions  give  us  totter  d  in  its  room.  Perhaps  the  piefent 
broad  pronunciation,  almoft  particalar  to  the  Scota,  wa«  at  that 
time  common  to  both  nations. 

So,  in  Marlowe's  AT.  Ednuori  II.  1 598  : 

•'  This  tottered  enfign  of  my  anceftors." 
Again: 

*«  As  doth  this  water  from  my  totter* dtohts.** 
AgOT*  ID  Tke  fhi'^vn/all  of  Mohrt  Eari ^HMnttngtan^  i6oi  r 
**  I  will  not  bid  my  enfign-beajrer  wave 
'*  My  /o/z^r*// colours  in  this  worthlcfs  air."    Steevens. 
Tattering^  which  in  the  GoMkg  of  o«r  author's  tame  was  tot* 
teringt  is  ufed  for  tatter'd.    The  adive  and  paffive  participles  are 
employed  by  him  very  indifcrinunately*    Mai«one. 

I  read — tatter'd^  an  epithet  which  occurs  a^ia  in  King  Leap 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Of  tattering  (which  would  obvioc^y  mean 
tearingto  tatters)  our  author's  works  aflbrd  nopaialleL  Steevens* 
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Bnter  a  Meflcngcr. 

Mbss.  Where  is  my  prince^  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lb  fv.  Here : — ^What  news  ? 

Mess.  The  count  Melun  h  flain;  the  Englifh 
lords. 
By  his  perfuafion,  are  again  fallen  off: 
And  your  fupply,  which  you  have  wi{h*d  fo  long. 
Are  caft  away,  and  funk^  on  Goodwin  fands. 

Lew.  Ah,  foul  fhrewd  news ! — Befhrew  thy  very 
heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  fo  fad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  faid. 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  ftumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers? 

Mess.  Whoever  fpoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well;  keep  good  quarter,'  and  good  care 
to-night : 
The  day  (hall  not  be  up  fo  foon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE     VI. 

An  open  place  in  the  neigbhourbood  of  Swinftead- 
Abbey. 

Enter  tbe  Baftard,  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  fpeak,  ho !  fpeak  quickly, 
or  I  Ihoot. 

Bast.  A  friend  '4 — What  art  thou  ? 

7 keep  ^ood  quarter,]  i.  e.  keep  in  your  allotted  poib  or 

ftations.     So«  m  Timon  of  Athens  : 

««  not  a  itaan 

^  Shall  pafs  his  fttarter."    Stibvins. 
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KINO      JOHN.  173 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  doft  thou  go  ? 

Hub.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  majr  not  I  demand 
Of  thine  af&irs^  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

BAsr.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  haft  a  perfed  thought :  • 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know*ft  my  tongue  fo  well : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  pleafe. 

Thou  may'ft  befriend  me  fo  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.  Unkind  remembrance !  thou,  and  eyelefs 
night,^ 

« pcrfcd  thought ;]  L  e.  a  well-informed  one.     So,  in 

Cymbeihte  : 

"  Izmpeffeffi 

♦«  That  the  Pannonians,"  &c.    Sti evens. 

' thou,  4^</ eyelefs  night ,']    The  old  copy  reads — endle/s. 

Stbevens. 
We  ihould  read  eyeU/s.    So,  Pindar  calls  the  moon,  the  eye  of 
night.     Warburton. 

This  epithet  I  find  in  Jarvis  Markham's  Englifi  Arcadia^  1607  : 
"  O  iyeltfs  night,  the  portraiture  of  death !" 

Again,  in  Gower  De  Conf^one  Amantis^  Lib.  V.  fol.  I02.  b : 
**  The  date  made  ende,  and  lofte  hisjigbt, 
**  And  comen  was  the  darke  ni^ht, 
**  The  whiche  all  the  dales  eie  blent.'*    Steevbns. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.    With  Pindar  our 

aotbor  had  certainly  no  acquaintance ;  but,  I  believe,  the  corredioa 

is  right.    Shakfpeare  has,  howerer,    twice   applied  the  epithet 

endlefs  to  night,  in  A'.  Richard  11: 

**  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light, 
**  To  dwell  in  folemn  ihades  ot  endlefs  night," 

Again: 

•*  My  oil-dry 'd  lamp — 
"  Shall  be  extln^  with  age  and  endlefs  night." 
But  in  the  latter  of  thefe  paflages  a  natural,  and  in  the  former,  a 

kind  of  civil,  death,  is  alluded  to.     In  the  prefent  pa0age  die  epithet 
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Have  done  me  <bame :— Brave  foldier,  pardefi  iiic. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  'fcape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bjtsr.  Come, come;  fans conrtpUment,  what  news 
abroad? 

HuB.Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  night. 
To  find  you  out. 

B^sr.  Brief,  tJicn ;  and  what's  the  news? 

Hub.  O,  my  fweet  fir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortlcfs,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news ; 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  Iwoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poifon'd  by  a  monk  :* 
I  left  him  almoft  fpeechlefs,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  fiidden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leifure  known  of  this.* 

etrJlffs  is  Inadmiflibley  becaufe*  if  underftood  literally,  it  is  falic. 
On  the  other  hand  e^eU/s  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Tne  emendation 
is  alfo  fopported  by  our  author's  Ra^  ofLncrece: 

**  Poor  grooms  2LiQjightle/s  night ;  kings,  glorious  day." 

Malons. 
'9  Tht  king,  I  fear,  is  potfon*d  by  a  m<fnk:'\  Not  one  of  the 
hiftorians  who  wrote  within  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  King 
John,  mentions  this  vcrv  improbable  ftory.  The  tale  is,  Aat  a 
inonk,  to  revenge  himfeif  on  the  king  for  a  faying  at  which  he 
took  offence,  poifon'd  a  cup  of  ale,  and  having  Drought  it  to 
his  majelty,  drank  fome  of  it  himfeif  to  induce  the  kmg  to  taffe* 
k,  and  foon  afterwards  expired.  Thomas  Wykes  i«  the  firft  who 
fdates  it  in  his  Chronicle,  as  a  report.  A€c<Mrdtng  ta  the  beft 
accooats  John  died  at  Newark^  of  a  fever.  Malone. 
•  thatjou  might 

The  better  arm  you  to  thejndden  time. 

Than  ifyom  had  at  leifure  knvwn  of  /A*.]  That  yon  might  be 
able  to  prepare  inftantly  for  the  fudden  revolution  in  a£adrs  which 
the  king's  death  will  occafion,  in  &  better  manner  than  you  could 
have  done^  if  you  had  not  known  of  it  till  the  event  had  adually 
happened,  and  the  kingdom  vt^^  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  compofure 
and  quiet.    Malonk. 
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Bjisr*  How  did  he  take  it  ?  whadid  tafte  m  him  ^ 
Hub.  a  monkjt  I  tell  you ;  a  rcfalved  villain, 
Whofe  bowels  fuddenly  burft  out :  the  king 
Yet  fpeaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bjsr.  Who  didft  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majefly  ? 

Hub.  Why,  know  you  not?    the  lords  are  all 
come  back,     . 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company;' 
At  whofe  requcft  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them. 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majefty. 

BjsT.    Withhold    thine  indignation,    mighty 
heaven. 

And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power ! 

I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 

Faffing  thefc  flats,  arc  taken  by  the  tide, 

Thefe  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them ; 

Myfclf,  well-mountcd,  hardly  have  efcap'd. 

Away,  before!  condudl  me  to  the  king; 

I  doubt,  h^  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE     VIL 

Tbe  Orchard  of  Swinftead- Abbey. 

Enfir  Frince  Henrt,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  Utc;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly ;  *  and  his  pure  brain 

*  Whjf  hwrwym  not?  the  lords ^  to.]    Pferhaps  we  ought  to  point 
thus: 

Why  kmvjyou  not,  the,  lords  are  all  come  hack. 
And  brought  prince  Hhtry  bt  their  company  t    M  A  L  o  N  B • 
^  //  toMch'd  torroptibly;]    i.  e.  cormfttvely.     Such  was  the 
phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  a?e.     S6»  in  nis  Rape  ofLucrece: 

*•  1^1^  Koxm^plaitjtoljf  <ii<igivc confcnt — /' 
i.  e.  with  acclatnatioas.     Here  we  ihould  now  by^'f^aufi'vefy^ 

Malonb* 
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(Which  fome  fuppofe  the  foul^s  frail  dwclliiig- 

houfej 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes^ 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  I^embroke. 

Pemb.  His  highnefs  yet  doth  fpeak;  and  holds 
belief. 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poifon  which  aflaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 
here. — 
Doth  he  ftill  rage?  \^Exit  Bigot. 

Pemb.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him;  even  now  he  fung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  ficknefs !  fierce  extremes. 
In  their  continuance/  will  not  feel  themfelves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  infenfible;  and  his  fiege  is  now 
Againft  the  mind,*  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 


i  In  their  contwrnmee,]  I  fafped  oar  author  wrote—/*  thy  cm- 
thttumce.  In  his  Sonnets  the  two  words  are  frequentlv  confounded. 
If  the  text  be  right/  continuance  me^s  continuitj.  Bacon  ufea  the 
word  in  that  fenfe.    Ma  lone. 

^  Leaves  them  infenfible ;  and  his  fiege  is  ntnu 

Againft  the  mind^  The  old  copy  reads — invifible,    Srt  evens. 
As  the  word  iwvifible  has  no  fenfe  in  this  pafTage,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  modern  editors  are  right  in  reading  ii^enfihU,  which 
agrees  with  the  two  preceding  lines : 
fierce  extremes^ 
In  their  continuance ^  will  not  feel  themfelves. 
Deaths  hofving  prey* J  upon  the  out<ward parts ^ 
Leaves  them  infenfible :  his  fiege  is  nova 
Againft  the  mind,  &c. 
The  laft  lines  are  evidently  intended  as  a  p^raphrafe,  and  con- 
firmation of  the  two  firft.    M.  Mason. 
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With  many  legions  of  ftrangc  fantafies^    '  '  > 

Which,  in  their  throng  and  prcfs  to  that  laft  hold, 

Itevifihle  is  here  ufed  adverbially.  Death,  having  glutted  hixn- 
lelf  with  the  ravage  of  the  alrooft  wailed  body,  and  knowing  that 
the  difeafe  with  which  he  has  aiTailed  it  is  mortal,  before  its  dif- 
folution»  proceeds,  from  merefatiety,  to  attack  the  mind,  leaving 
the  body  invifibly ;  that  is,  in  fuch  a  fecret  manner  that  the  eye 
cannot  precifely  mark  his  progrefs,  or  fee  when  his  attack  on  the 
vital  powers  has  ended,  and  that  on  the  mind  begins ;  or  in  other 
words,  at  what  particular  moment  reafon  ceafes  to  perform  itt 
function,  and  the  underftanding.  In  confcquence  of  a  corroding  and 
mortal  malady^  begins  to  be  difturbed.  Our  poet  in  his  Venm  and 
Adonis  calls  Death,  **  in^iJibU  commander/' 

Henry  is  here  only  purfuing  the  fame  train  of  thought  which  we 
find  in  his  firft  fpeech  m  the  prefent  fcene. 

Our  author  has,  in  many  other  palTages  in  his  plays  ufed  ad« 
jcAives  adverbially.  So,  in  AWs  well  thai  ends  <well:  "  Was  it 
not  meant  damnable  in  us,"  &c.     Again,  in  if.  Henry  IV.  Part  I ; 

'* ten  times  more  dijbonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  an* 

cient."  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  31 8,  n.  9.  and  K.  Henry  IV.  Ad  IV.  fc.  ii. 

Mr.  Rowe  reads — her  fiege — ,  an  error  derived  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  fecond  folio.    I  fufped,  that  this  fbrange  miflake 
was  Mr.  Grav's  authority  for  making  Death  a  female;  in  which* 
I  believe,  he  nas  neither  been  preceded  or  followed  by  any  poet : 
"  The  painful  family  of  Death, 
''  More  hideous  than  their  queen.*' 

The  old  copy,  in  the  padaee  before  us,  reads — Againft  the  nuind\ 
an  evident  error  of  the  prels,  which  was  correded  by  Mr.  Pope, 
and  which  I  fhould  fcarcdy  have  mentioned,  but  that  it  juftiaes 
an  emendation  made  in  Meafure  for  Mea/ure,  [Vol.  IV.  p.  247, 
n.  9.]  where  bv  a  fimilar  mi^ke  the  word  fiances  appears  in  the 
old  copy  inftead  o£ flames.     M  A  Lo  m  b. 

Mr.  Malone  reads : 

Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  tuinnard  farts, 

Leia'ves  them  invifible ;  ^c. 
As  often  as  I  am  induced  to  difier  from  the  opinions  of  a  gentle- 
man whofe  laborious  diligence  in  the  caufe  of  Shakipeaie  15  with- 
out example,  I  fubjeA  myielf  to  the  mofl  unwelcome  part  of 
editorial  duty.  Succefs,  however,  is  not  in  eveiy  infbmce  proper* 
tionable  to  zeal  and  efibrt ;  and  he  who  (brinks  from.  controveriV, 
ihoald  alfo  have  avoided  the  'veftihmlsm  ipfum,  primafque  fauces  of  the 
fchool  of  Shakfbeare. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  ^ivet  M^^iufenjihle,  which  affords  a  mean* 
jng  fufficiently  commodious.     Bat  as  mvifikU  and  i^fenfibU  Av  not 

Vol.  VIII.  N 
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Confound  themfeWes.^     'Ti$  ftnuige^  that  death 
fliould  fit 


iKrords  of  exadeft  confonance,  tlie  kritimacy  of  thb  emcmiadozi 
has  been  dHpoted.  It  yet  remains  in  tnc  text,  for  the  (ake  of  tbofii 
«rho  difcoYcr  no  Hght  through  the  aneient  reading. 

Perhaps  (I  fpeak  without  confidence)  our  author  wrote— MrvMrri^ 
tie,  which,  in  found,  fo  nearly  rciembles  tfrvifiHe,  that  aa  in-' 
attentive  compofitor  might  have  fubflituted  the  one  for  the  other* 

All  our  modem  raitors  (Mr,  Malone  excepted)  agree  that 

brvindhle  in  King  Henry  IF,  P.  11.  Ad  III.  fc.  ii.  was  a  mifpiint 
tot  invifiblr  \  and  fo  (<vice  'uerfa)  invifihle  may  here  have  ufurped 
the  phice  of  imnncihUm 

It  my  fuppofition  be  admitted,  the  Prince  mu((  defign  to  {gf^ 
Aat  Deadi  had  battered  the  royal  outworks,  but,  feeing  they  were 
imjincihU^  quitted  them,  and  dire^d  his  force  aeainft  the  mind* 
Jn  the  prefent  inftance,  the  King  of  Terrors  is  defcribed  as  a  be- 
fieger,  who,  failing  in  his  attempt  to  ftorm  the  bulwaric,  proceeded 
to  undermine  the  citadel.     Why  elfe  did  he  change  his  mode  and 

objeft  of  attack  ? The  Spanifh  ordnance  fufHciently  preyed  oft 

the  ramparts  of  Gibraltar,  but  ftill  left  them  imprfgnaiU.-~^Thff 
Ikme  metaphor,  though  not  contimicd  fo  far,  occurs  again  in  Timom 
rf  Athens  : 

€€  ^ Nature, 

*'  To  whom  aU  fores  lay  jfr^." 
Again,  in  J/ts  nveUthat  ends  nuell : 

«•  — : and  yet  ray  heart 

**  Will  not  confefs  he  owes  the  malady 

•*  That  does  my  Kfc  bejtege.** 
Mr.  Malone,  however,  gives  a  different  turn  to  Ac  p^flage  be* 
feie  us ;  and  li^ving  the  word  Jie^e  out  of  his  account,  appeal^  ta 
tcprefent  Death  as  a  «)ttrmand,  wno  had  fatiafed  himfelf  with  the 
Kine*s  body,  and  took  his  intelle^lual  part  by  way  of  ohange  of 
provifion. 

Neither  can  a  codipleie  acqnicfeence  in  the  iame  gentleman's 
examples  of  adjedives  ufed  adverbially,  be  well  expedcd ;  as  they 
chie^  occor  in  light  and  Cmiliar  dialogiie,  or  where  the  regular 
fuli'-grownadveib  was  nn&voufable  to  rhyme  or  metre.  Nor  uraeed 
are  tfaefe  docked  adterbs  (which  petform  their  office,  like  the 
wiedi't  rat,  ««  widumt  a  laH,'')  diKoretable  in  any  fokmn  fiarca^ 
tire  like  that  before  mu  A  portion  of  then  alio  might  be  no 
oilier  than  typo|faphical  imperfe^ons ;  for  thia  part  oi  Ipeech^ 
fliorn  of  its  termimition,  will  neceflarily  take  die  form  of  an  ad- 
jedfae.  '  r  ma^  fubjoin,  that  in  tot  beginning  of  the  prefent 
tbrnc,  the  adj^Asve  mnt^iHk  u  not  oSEmA  u  a  loctm  temns  for: 
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I  am  the  cygnet^  to  this  ptk  ftiitt  fwrn. 
Who  chants  a  dotefiil  hymn  to  hi$  <yirn  dtzth ; 


tke  advnb  n^rmfhify,  tbon^h  they  were  aHke  adapted  to  our 
aathor's  meafipe. 

It  mufty  notwHMimdittj^^  be  allowed  ^at  adjei^ves  employed 
adverbially  are  fometines  met  with  in  the  lan^age  of  Shakfpeare. 
Yet,  fbtely,  weoaght  ttot  (as  Pobnius  fays)  to  "  crack  the  wind 
of  die  poor  jAtafe,"*  by  fuppofing  its  extftencc  where  it  muft  ope- 
rate equivoodHy,  and  proroice  a  fiAile^  as  on  the  prefent  occa« 
fion. 

That  Dtsitk,  therefore,  *•  left  the  outward  parts  of  the  King 
heuiJiUe^**  could  not,  in  my  jtidgcment,  have  been  an  exprcffion 
baaarded  by  o«ir  poet  in  his  moH  cardefs  moment  of  compofition. 
It  conveys  an  idea  too  like  the  helmet  of  Orcus,  In  the  fifth  Iliad/ 
Gadfhiirs  «*  receipt  of  fern-feed,"  Colonel  FeLjnweU's  morot 
im^fhotnmy  or  the  confequences  of  being  bit  by  a  ^//,  as  was  a 
Roman  foldicr,  of  whom  (kys  our  excellent  tranllator  of  Lucan^ 
"  — ^ —  none  was  left,  no  leaft  remains  were  feen, 
••  No  marks  to  Jhow  Aai  once  a  man  had  beeh."+ 
Befidcs,  if  the  outward  part  (i.  e«  the  body}  of  the  expiring  mo- 
narch was,  in  plain,  familiar,  and  unqualified  terms,  pronounced 
to  be  bevifibkt  how  could  thofe  who  pretended  to  have  jufty^/xr  it, 
cxpeA  to  be  believed  ?  and  would  not  an  audience,  iimnitiated  in 
the  myftery  of  adverbial  adjoflives,  on  hearing  fuch  an  account  of 
the  royal  carcafe,  have  exclaimed,  like  the  Governor  of  Tilbiujr 
Fort  in  Ac  CWWr  .• 

*• —thou  canft  not^  It, 

"  Bccanfc  'tis  mot  in  fight** 

But  I  ought  not  to  difinifs  the  prefent  fubjcA,  without  a  few 
words  in  defence  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  authority  fomewhat  more 
docifive  than  that  of  the  perfecQted  fecond  folio  of  Shakfpeare^  for 
reptdenting  Dtmlk  aa  a  trtman.  The  writer  of  the  Ode  on  0  diftant 
Proffea  of  Eton  College^  was  fulBciendy  intimate  with  Lucretius^. 
Horace,  Ovid,  Phaedrns,  Statius,  Petronius,  Seneca  the  dramatifl» 
ice*  to  know  that  they  all  concurred  in  exhibiting  Mors  as  a  God* 
drfs.  Mr.  Spence  in  his  Pofymetis,  p.  261,  (I  refer  to  a  book  of 
eafy  accefs,)  hat  produced  a^ndant  examples  in  4)roof  of  my 
aflmion,  and  odiers  may  be  readily  fupplied.  One  comprehenfive 
inftaiMe>  iadeod,  will  Jmfwer  my  pccfent  pnrpoft»    Stauas,  in  hit 

t  Rowes  BookUC.  1.  1334. 
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And,  from  the  organpipe  of  frailty,  fings 
His  fool  and  body  to  their  lafting  reft. 

eighth  Thebaid^  defcribing  a  troop  of  sjbaftly  females  who 
rounded  the  throne  of  Pluto,  has  the  following  lines : 

StoMt  Furue  ciratm,  ymatfue  ex  ordine  Mortes, 

Savaque  mulii/onas  exercet  Penta  catenas* 
From  this  group  of  peribnification,  &c.  it  is  evident^  that  nor 
iperely  Deaths  as  the  fource  or  principle  of  mortality,  but  each 
^rticular  kind  of  Death  was  reprefented  under  a  leimnine  Oiape. 
For  want,  therefore,  of  a  correfponding  roafculine  term,  Dobfoo, 
in  his  Latin  veriion  of  the  fecond  Paradt/e  Leftt  was  obliged  to 
render  the  terrific  offspring  of  Saun,  by  the  name  of  Hades ;  a 
lucklefs  neceffity,  becaufe  Hades ^  in  the  964th  line  of  the  fame 
book,  exhibits  a  character  completely  difcriminated  from  that  of 
Death. 

Were  I  inclined  to  be  iportive,  (a  difpofition  which  commenta« 
tors  (hould  (Indioufly  rcprefs,)  mieht  I  not  maintain  on  the  ftrength 
of  the  foregoing  circumflances,  that  the  editor  of  the  folio  1632 
(far  from  being  an  ignorant  blunderer,)  was  well  inflruAed  in  the 
niceties  of  Roman  mythology  ?  and  might  not  my  ingeniout 
fellow-labourer,  on  the  fcore  of  his  meditated  triumph  over  Mr. 
Gray,   be  faloted  with  fuch  a  remark  as  reached  the  ear  of 

Cadmus? 

^idy  Agenore  natey  feremptum 

Serpentem  fpeQas  f  et  \M/pe8ahere  ferpens. 
Falhionable  as  it  b  to  cavil  at  the  produ^ons  of  our  Cambridge 
Poet,  it  has  not  yet  been  difcovered  that  throughout  the  fields  of 
claffic  literature,  even  in  a  fingle  inflance^  he  bad  miftook  his 
way.    Stbbvens. 

7  With  many  legions  of  Jf  range  iantafies  j 

Which,  in  their  throng  and  prefs  to  that  loft  hold. 
Confound  themfelves,]  So,  in  our  author's  Rape  ofLucrece: 
«'  Much  like  z  prefs  of  people  at  a  4oor, 
**  Throng  his  iwventiom,  which  (hall  go  before." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

"  which  forc'd  fuch  way, 

**  That  man)r  maz'd  conjiderissgs  did  tbrotig, 
•*  And  prefs  in,  with  this  caution."    MAtoxts. 
.   —  in  their  throng  and  prefs  to  that  laft  hold,!    In  their  tumult 
and  hurry  of  reforting  to  the  laft  tenable  paru    Johnson. 

^  I  am  the  cygnet—]  Old  co^^-^jmet.  Corredled  by  Mr. 
Pope.    Malome» 
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Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are 
born 
^o  £bt  a  form  upon  that  indigeft 
Which  he  hath  left  fo  Ihapelefs  and  io  rude.^ 

Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants,  who  hring  in  King 
John  in  a  Chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  foul  hath  elbow« 
room ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  fo  hot  a  fummer  in  my  bofom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  duft : 
I  am  a  fcribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  againil  this  fire 
Do  I  ihrink  up, 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majefty? 

K.  John.  Poifon'd, — ill-fare ;  * — dead,  forfook^ 
caft  off: 
*And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 

9  —you  arc  horn  ; 

To/et  a  form  upon  that  indigeft 

Which  he  hath  left  fo  Jbapelrfs  and  fo  rude.']    A  defoription  of 
the  Chao8  almoft  in  the  very  words  of  Ovid : 

«'  Qoem dixere Chaos^ rudis  indigefbque  moles.''    Met.l. 

Whalliy. 
*'  Which  Chaos  higfat,  a  hi^  rutk  heap,-~: 
'*  No  funne  as  yet  with  lightfome  beames  ^tjbapeleft  world 
did  view/'    Golding's  Tranilation,  1587. 

Malone. 
*  Foifond^ — i7/.fare;]  Mr.  Malone  fappofes^r^  to  be  here  ufed 
as  a  diflyllable,  like^r^,  hour^  8cc.  Bat  as  this  word  has  not  con- 
curring vowels  in  it,  like  h^r,  or  (air,  nor  was  ever  dilTyllabically 
fj5elt  (like  fier)  faer ;  I  had  rather  fuppofe  the  prefent  line  imper- 
wt,  than  complete  it  by  fuch  unpreceacnted  means.     Stbkvens. 

5  This  fcenc  has  been  imitated  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Tl^e 
Wife  for  a  Month,  Ad  IV.     Steevens. 
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To  diruft  hU  kj  fingtrt  in  my  mtw  t^ 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  courfc 
Through  my  burn'd  hoSom ;  nor  entreat  the  narA 
To  mdctt  his  bleak  winds  kiis  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — I  do  not  alk  you  much/ 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  fo  ftrak,' 
And  fo  ingratcful,  you  deny  mc  that. 

P.  Hbn.  O,  that  there  were  fome  virtue  in  my  tears^ 
That  might  relieve  you  I 

K.  John.  The  fait  in  them  i$  hot.— 

9  To  thruft  hk  icy  Jmim  in  w^  mm»\\  Decker,  in  72#  Gmt$ 

Homhaokt  1 609,  has  the  fame  thought ;  **    ■  ■  die  iBorDing  waxing 
cold,  thruft  hii  froftj  fingers  into  thy  bofomc." 

Agab,  in  a  parapkUt  eatklo4»  Thegnai  Ff$/^,  CMDmngf,  ^. 
«v  Lotidoti,  1608:  *'  The  cold  hand  of  wintor  if  ibret  into  our 
bofoms.'*    Stebvbns. 

The  correfbonding  paiTage  in  the  old  play  run$  thiu: 
<•  Phuipt  Ibmedvlnlc.    0»  for  the  ftoten  Al)ii 
'<  To  tumble  on»  and  cool  this  inwiud  hoit* 
^*  That  rageth  aa  a  famtoc  ie^n-fold  hot." 
There  i^  (b  Itrong  a  refemblance,  not  only  in  the  thought,  but  In 
the  expreffion,  between  the  paflage  before  us  and  the  following 
lines  in  two  of  Marlowe's  plays,  that  we  ma^  £uily  fiippofe  them 
to  have  been  in  our  author's  thoogbtt : 

<«  0»I  trndaU^aodtheooldhndof  deep 
*'  Hath  thruft  hit  ieyfiagen  m  un  hnmft, 
''  ABd  nadtt  a  froft  wdiii  ma^'    X^#  Damkuut. 
Agak: 

**  O,  poor  Zobins*  O  my  qseta^  my  queen* 
«^  Fetch  me  fomc  'Umt^  for  niy  baamimg  brtaft, 
**  To  rdo/anditti;^  me  with  longer. ute." 

TamhurUume^  iWm 

Luff's  IhmiMiOMt  like  many  of  the  playi^of  that  time*  reauiincd 

unpubliihed  for  a  great  number  of  years*  and  was  firft  printed  ia 

1^57*  b^*  Francis  Eirkman,  a  book£dler*    It  muft  bowerer  have 

been  wrutcn  before  1 591*  in  which  yeajr  Marlowe  died* 

Malone« 
*  —  J  douot  q/ijott  much,']     We  flionld  read*  for  the  iake  of 
metre,  with  Sir  T.  mnmcr, — /  aji  not  mtuh.    STtKVENs. 

' fo  ftrait,]  i.e.  nairrow,  avaricioni;  an  onnfual  (enfe  of 

the  word.    Stiivbn9* 
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Within  me  is  a  belt ;  ind'iliepe  the  poifon 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confined  to  tyraiimoe 
On  unreprievable  condemMd  blood. 

Enter  the  Baftard. 

BA^r*  O,  I  am  fcalded  with  my  violent  motion^ 
And  fpleen  of  (peed  to  fee  your  majefty. 

JST.  John.  O  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 
eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burned ; 
And  all  the  fhrouds/  wherewith  my  life  fliould  ftil. 
Arc  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  t 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  llring  to  ftay  it  by,  ; 
Which  holds  but  tiU  thy  news  be  uttered  ^     ' 
And  then  all  this  thou  feeft,  is  but  a  clod,^ 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.* 

Bast*  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward ;  : 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,   how  we  fhall  anfwct 

him: 
For,  in  a  nighty  the  belt  part  of  my  powerj 

4  And  ail  the  ihrouds,]  Shakfpeare  here  ufes  the  wor4  Jhmds  in 
its  true  fcnfe.  ^X\it  Jhrmtds  are  the  great  ropes,  which  come  froni 
each  fide  of  the  kniaft.  In  modUrn  poetsy  the  word  fiequemljr 
fignifies  the  fails  of  a  ibip.    Ma;lo  vi. 

This  kMfier  tsfikge  of  ^e  ^mxi^Jbrmifi  haa  hitherto  efeapad  loy 
notice.    Stkbtsms, 

^  And  module  of  comfoundti  royalty  J\  Module  and  model ^  it  hfP 
been  already  obferved,  were  in  our  author's  time  only  di&rcnt 
modes  of  ^lisg  the  fame  word.  Mpdd  fi^gmCod  not  an  archetype 
after  which  fomethiug  was  to  be  formed,  but  the  thing  formed 
after  an  archetype ;  and  hence  it  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  hit 
contemporaries  for  a  refrefentation.  So,  in  The  Lmdon  Prodigal, 
i6oj: 

**  Dear  copy  of  my  huftand!  Olet  me  kifs  theel 

[Kijftn£  apWurem 

"  How  like  him  is  this  models  t    ^  *    -r 

See  Vol,  VI.  p.  5Z1,  n.  5.    Malonb. 
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As  I  upon  advantage  <Md  remove^ 

Were  in  the  wafhes,  all  unwarily,  , 

Devoured  by  the  unexpeded  flood.*  [The  KingMes. 

SjiL.  You  breathe  thefe  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
car.— 
My  liege !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  fo  muft  I  run  on,  and  even  fo  ftop. 
What  furety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  ftay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  iisf  clay ! 

Bast.  Art  thoti  gone  fo?  I  do  but  ftay  behind. 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  foul  ihall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  fervant  ftill. 

Now,  now,  you  ftars,  that  move  in  your  right 

fpheres,  ' 
Where  be  your  powers  ?   Show  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  inftantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  pufli  deftrudion,  aild  perpetual  fhame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land : 
Straight  let  us  feek,  or  ftraight  we  ihall  be  fought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

.    Sal.  It  feems,  you  know  not  then  fo  much  as  we; 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  reft. 
Who  half  an  hour  fince  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
And  brings  from  him  fuch  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  refpecfl  may  take. 
With  purpofe  prefently  to  leave  this  war. 

£j4$t.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  fees 
Ourfelves  well  finewed  to  our  defence. 


*  IF^n  in  the  tvq/bes,  all  umvarilj^  ^c]  This  untoward  ac- 
cident really  happened  to  King  John  himfelf.  As  he  palTcd  from 
Lynn  to  Lincolmhire,  he  loft  by  an  inundation  all  his  treafure, 
carriages^  baggage,  and  regalia.    Ma  lone. 
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Sal.  I^x>  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already^ 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  deipatch'd 
To  the  Cbafide,  and  put  his  caule  and  quarrel 
To  the  difpofing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourfclf,  myfelf,  and  other  lords. 
If  ydu  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  poft 
To  confummate  this  bufinefs  happily. 

Bjtsr.  Let  it  be  fo : — And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  beft  be  fpar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcefter  muft  his  body  be  interr*d  j 
For  fo  he  will'd  it. 

Bjsr.  Thither  Ihall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  fweet  felf  put  on 
The  lineal  ftate  and  glory  of  the  land! 
To  whom,  with  all  mbmiflion,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  fervices 
And  true  fubjeftion  everlaftingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  reft  without  a  fpot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  foul,  that  would  give  you ' 
thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

BAsr.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe,* 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. — 

'  — /i«/ wMtA/^/w  yoo — ]  2^»  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy, 
was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malomb. 

•  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  ivoe. 

Since  it  bath  been  beforehand  ivitb  our  griefs J\  Let  us  now 
indulge  in  forrow,  fince  there  is  abundant  caofe  for  it.  England 
has  Men  long  in  a  fcene  of  confoiion,  and  its  calamities  have 
anticipted  oar  tears.  By  thofe  which  we  now  flied,  we  only  faj 
ha  what  is  her  doe.    Malone. 

I  believe  the  piain  meanine  of  the  paflage  is  this : — As  previoufly 
we  have  foond  lufficient  cau£  for  lamentation,  let  os  not  wafte  the 
furefcnt  time  in  fuperfluous  forrow.    Stebyihs. 
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This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  fhall  J 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  firft  did  help  to  wound  itfelf. 
Now  thcfe  her  princes  arc  cocne  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  (hall  (hock  them:    Nought  (hall  make  ua 

rue. 
If  England  to  itfelf  do  reft  but  true.'        [Esceunt. 

9  If  England  /#  kftffd§  refi  lui  tmt.']  This  (entlMeiit  feemt  bor- 
rowed ftom  the  concfufion  of  the  old  pUy : 

**  If  England's  peers  and  people  join  in  one, 

**  Nor  pope,  nor  France,  nor  Spain,  can  do  them  tvrone.^ 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  FL  Pwt  HI : 

"  of  itfclf 

«*  England  is  fafc,  if  true  nuithln  itfelf.**    St^etens. 

Shakfpeare'5  conclufion  feems  rather  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  thde  two  Knes  of  the  old  pkj: 

"  Let  England  live  hiU  true  ^Ubbi  itfdf 

**  And  all  the  wodd  can  acver  wxoo^;  her  fate.'' 

Malone. 

^  '*  BrotSier,  brother,  we  may  be  both  in  die  wronc;"  this  ien- 

timent  might  originate  from  A  DHentrfe  if  RthiUioftt  drawune 

forth  for  to  ixuirne  the  nvanton  fViUes  hotw  to  hefe  their  Headi  on  their 

Shotiiderf,  hy  T.  Churchyard,  i2ino.  \  570 : 

*'  O  Britayne  bloud,  marke  this  at  jny  dc£re— 
<<  If  that  yoi^  (Ucke  tegotjier  as  yoH  oufht 
•*  ITus  lyttle  yk  may  fct  the  world  at  nought." 
r  Stebvins. 

The  tneody  of  Kl^f  Jobm^  jdmsb  not  wtkten  vnsh  Ae  vXmA 
power  of  Snakfpcare,  is  varied  with  a  very  pleafing  interchange 
of  incidents  and  chaiaders.  The  lady's  grief  is  very  afleding ; 
and  the  chaiaAer  of  the  Baflard  contains  that  mixture  of  greatneis 
and  levity  which  this  author  delighted  to  exhibit.    Joh  n  so  v. 
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*  Thb  Life  and  Death  o(  King  Richard  IL]  Bat 
this  hiftory  comprifes  little  more  than  the  two  laft  years  of  this 
prince.  The  aoion  of  the  drama  begins  with  Boltngbroke's 
ap{>ealine  the  doke  of  Norfolk^  on  an  accafation  of  hieh  treafon, 
which  £eu  ont  in  the  year  1 398 ;  and  it  clofes  with  the  murder 
of  Ring  Richard  at  Pomfret-caftle  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1400,  or  die  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year.    Theobald. 

It  is  evident  from  a  P^^gc  in  Camden's  Annals ^  that  there  was 
an  old  play  on  the  fubjecl  of  Richard  the  Second;  but  I  know  not 
in  what  language.  Sir  Gillie  Merick,  who  was  concerned  in  the 
hare-brained  bufinef^  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  and  was  handed  for 
it,  with  the  ingenious  Cufie,  in  i6oi>  is  accufed,  amongft  other 
things,  **  quod  exoletam  traecediam  de  tragica  abdicatione  regis 
Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  uieatro  coram  conjuratis  data  pecunii 
agi  curaiTet." 

I  have  fince  met  with  a  paflage  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  which  proves 
this  play  to  have  been  in  Engliih.  It  is  in  the  arraignments  of 
Cuffe  and  MeHck,  Vol,  IV.  p.  412.  of  Mallet's  edition;  •«  The 
afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick,  with  a  great  company  of 
others,  that  afterwards  were  ail  in  the  adion,  had  procured  to  be 
played  before  dicm  the  play  of  depofing  King  Richard  the  Second} 
-  ^fhen  it  was  told  nim  by  bne  of  the  ^ayers>  that  the  play 
wa&  tld^  and  they^fhould  have  lolsin  playing  it,  becauft  f^  wduld 
come  to  it,  there  was  forty  (hillings  extraordinary  given  to  play,  and 
fo  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  enquiry,  whether  fome  of  the  rhyming  parts  of 
the  preient  play,  which  Mr.  Pope  thought  of  a  different  hand» 
might  not  be  oorrowed  from  the  old  one.  Certainly  however, 
the  general  tendency  of  it  muft  have  been  very  different ;  fince,  as 
Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  there  are  fome  exprefiions  in  this  of  Shak- 
^)eare,  which  ftrongly  inculcate  the  dodrme  of  indefeaJibU  right. 

Farmed, 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  |>lay  which  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
procured  to  be  reprefented,  bore  the  title  of  Henrt  IV.  and  not 
of  Richard  II. 

Camden  calls  it — **  exoletam  tragediam  de  tragica  abdicatione  re^ 
gis  Ricardi  fecundi'"  and  (Lord  Sacon  in  his  account  of  The  Ef- 
fea  of  that  nuhich  pajjed  at  the  arraignment  of  Merick  and  others) 
fays,  *'  That  the  afternoon  before  die  rebellion,  Merick  had  pro- 
cured to  be  played  before  them,  the  play  of  depojing  King  Richard 
the  Second.**  But  in  a  more  particular  account  of  the  proceeding 
againft  Merick,  which  is  printed  in  the  State  Trials,  Vol.  VIL 
p.  60,  the  matter  is  ftatcd  thus:  **  The  ftory  of  Henrt  IV. 
Deing  fet  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play  there  oein^  fet  forth  the 
killing  of  the  king  upon  a  ftage ;  the  Friday  be^e,  Sir  Gilfy 
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Merick  and  fenqe  othen  of  the  drrt'i  tndti  kirving  an  humour  to  fee 
a  play,  they  muft  needs  have  the  play  £/*  He  Na  y  IV.  The  players 
told  them  that  was  ftale ;  they  (hould  get  nothinr  by  playmg.that  y 
but  no  play  elfe  would  fenre:'and  Sir  GitfyMerick  gives  forty 
fhillings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play  this,  befides  whatfoevbr  he 
could  get/' 

Augufiine  Pbilippes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Globe  play* 
houie  with  Shak/peare  in  1 603 ;  but  the  play  here  defcribed  was 
certainly  not  Shakfptare's  HsNaY  IV.  as  that. commences  aboye  a. 
year  after  the  deam  of  Richard.    Tyrwhitt. 

This  play  of  Shakfpeare  was  firft  enteted  at  Stationers'  HaU  by 
Andrew  Wife,  Aug.  29,  1597.    Steevens. 

It  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  fame  year.    MAi,oKi« 
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Persons  reprefcnted* 

King  Richard  the  Second. 

Edmund  ^Langley,  Duke  ^York;!  uncles  to  the 
John  ^G^unt,  Duke  ^Lancafter;   J      King. 
Henry, /urnamed  Bolingbrokc,  Duke  of  Hererord, /&» 
to  John  ^Gaunt;  afterwards  King  Henry  iV. 
Duke  ^Aumerle/yi»  to  the  Duke  of  lork. 
Mowbray,  Duke  ^Norfolk. 
Duke  ^Surrey. 

Earl  ^Salifbury.     Earl  Berkley.' 
Bufhy,  ^ 

Bagot,  y  creatures  to  King  Richard*. 
Green,  J 

Earl  (j/* Northumberland: 
Henry  Percy,  bis /on. 

Lord  Rofs/    Lord  Willaughby.     Lord  Fitzwatcr. 
Bifbop  of  Carlifle.     Ail^ot  of  Wcftminfter. 
Lord  Marfhal ;  and  another  lord. 
Sir  Pierce  ^Exton.     Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  fFelcbmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchefs  ^Glofter. 
Duchefs  ^York. 
Lady  attending  on  the  ^ueen» 

Lords,  Heralds,  Ojficers,  Soldiers,  two  Gardeners, 
Keeper,  Mejfenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  difperfedly  in  England  and  Wales. 

*  Duke  £/*  Aumerle,]  Aumerle^  or  Atmale^  is  the  French  for  what 
we  now  call  Albemarle ^  which  is  a  town  in  Normandy.  The  old 
hiftorians  generally  ufe  the  French  title.    Stibvbnb. 

5  Earl  Berkley.^  It  ought  to  be  Lord  Berkley.  There  was  no 
Earl  Berkley  till  fome  ages  after.    Stbbvens. 

4  Lard  Rois.]  Now  fpdt  Rw,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Rndand's 
titles.    Stbbvens. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING    RICHARD    II. 

ACTL        SCENE    L 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palaa. 

Enter  King  Richard^  attended;  John  of  Gavnt^ 
and  other  nobles^  with  him. 

K.  Rich.   Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd 
Lancaftcr, 
Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band/ 
Brought  hither  Henrv  Hereford  thy  bold  fon ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boifterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leifure  would  not  \ti  us  hear, 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gjvnt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  haft  thou  founded 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 


^ thy  oath  «m/b«nd^]  When  tbefe  public  challenge*  were 

ac«q)ted»  each  combatant  found  a  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  So,  in  Spcnfer's  Fairy  S^ueen,  B.  IV,- 
C.  liL  iU  3 : 

*«  The  day  was  fet,  that  all  might  nnderftand, 
**  PixA  pledges  pawm'd  the  fame  to  kecparight." 
The  old  copies  read  land  inftead  of  bond.    The  former  is  right* 
So,  in  The  t^medff  rf  Errws: 

••  My  mafter  k  nrefted  oo  a  AtW/'    Stbbvbn*. 

BoMd  and  B9$td  were  formetfy  fynonynoot*    See  iiot^  ob  the 
^0med/  of  Ernrst  kSi  IV*  k.  ii*    Mmoms. 
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Or  worthily,  as  a  good  fubjed  ftiould. 

On  feme  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt*  As  near  as  I  x:ould  lift  hiqi  on  that  ar- 
gument,— 
On  fome  apparent  danger  feen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highnefs,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Rich*  Then  call  them  to  our  prefcnce  j  face 
to  face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourfelves  will  hear 
The  accufer,  and  the  accufed,  freely  fpeak : — 

[Exeunt  fome  Attendants. 
High-ftomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  fea,  hafty  as  fire. 

Reenter  Attendants^  with  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk. 

BoLiNG.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  fovereign,  my  moft  loving  liege ! 

Nor.  Each  day  ftill  better  other's  happinefs; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Rich.  Wc  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flatters 
us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  caufe  you  come; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treafon. — 
Coufin  of  Hereford,  what  doft  thou  objeA 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 

BoLiNG.  Firft,  (heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
fpeechlj 
In  the  devotion  of  a  fubjedt's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  fafety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  milbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  prefence.-^ 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
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And  mark  my  greeting  well*  for  what  I  ipeak. 
My  body  (hall  make  good  upon  this  earthy 
Or  my  divine  foul  anfwcr  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  mifcreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  fo,  and  too  bad  to  live; 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  cryftal  is  the  Iky, 
The  uglier  feem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  fluff  I  thy  throat; 
And  wilh,  (fo  pleafe  my  fovereign,)  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  fpeaks,  my  right-drawn '  fword 
may  prove. 
Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accufe  my 
zeal: 
*Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  caufe  betwixt  us  twain; 
The  blood  is  hot,  that  muft  be  cooPd  for  this. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  fuch  tame  patience  boaft. 
As  to  be  hulh'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  fay : 
Firft,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highnefs  curbs  mc 
From  giving  reins  and  fpurs  to  my  free  fpeech ; 
Which  elfe  would  poft,  until  it  had  returned 
Thefe  terms  of  treafon  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  afide  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinfman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  fpit  at  him ; 
Call  him — ^  flanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I.  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable'* 

^ rigbt'draivn — ]  Drawn  in  a  right  or  juft  caufe. 

Johnson. 
* inhabitable, "l  That  is,  not  habitable,  uninhabitable, 

Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  O 
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Where  ever  Englilhman  durft  fet  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  all  my  hopes,  moft  falfely  doth  he  lie. 

BoLiNG.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 
my  gage, 
Difclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 
And  lay  alide  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  fo  much  ftrength. 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  ftoop  t 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  elfe. 
Will  I  make  good  againft  thee,  arm  to  irm. 
What  I  have  ipokc,  or  thou  canft  Worfc  devifc. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  fword  I  fwear, 
Which  gentlv  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  fhouldcr, 
rU  anfwer  tnee  in  any  fair  degrefe. 
Or  chivalrous  defign  of  knightly  triil : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjuftly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  coulin  lay  to  Nfowbray's 
charge  ? 
It  muft  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us  * 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 
BoLiNG.  Look,  what  I  fpeak  my  life  (hall  prove 
it  true ; — 

Ben  JonfoA  ufet  the  word  in  the  fame  fen(e  in  his  Catitme : 

*•  And  pour'd  on  fome  inbahitahte  place."    StbsvbNs. 
So  alfo  Braithwaite^  in  his  Survey  of  HiftorifSf  1614:  *•  Others, 
in  imitation  of  fome  valiant  knights,  have  frequented  defitrts  an^ 
inhiJfiied  provinces/'    Ma  lo  n  t\ 

5  that  can  inherit  us^  &c.]    To  itthiHt  is  no  more  than  to 

foffe/s,  though  fuch  a  ufe  of  the  word  may  be  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ^  Aft  I.  fc.  ii: 

"  fuch  delight 

**  Among  frelh  female  buds  (hall  you  this  night 
**  /»i&rrr/ at  my  houfe."    Steevbns. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  127.  n.  6.    Maloki. 
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Thtt  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thoyrand  no* 

bles. 
In  name  of  Icndingi  for  your  highncft'  foldiers ; 
The  which  he  hathdetain'd  for  lewd  employments^ 
Like  a  i^lfe  traitor^  and  injurious  villain* 
Befides  I  fay,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  elfewhere,  to  the  furthefl:  verge 
That  ever  was  furvey*d  by  Engli£h  eye, — 
That  all  the  treafons,  for  thefe  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  felfe  Mowbray  their  firft  head  and 

fpring. 
Further  I  lay, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Glofter's  death ; ' 
Suggeft  his  foon-believing  adverlaries ;  * 
And,  confeauently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  nis  innocent  foul  ^through  ilreams  of 

blood : 
Which  blood,  like  facrificing  Abel's,  cries,         ^ 
Even  from  the  tonguelefs  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me^  forjuftice,  and  rough  chaftifement; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  defcent. 
This  arm  Ihall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  fpent. 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  refolution  foars  I-— 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  fay 'A  thou  to  this? 

^  /or  lewd  employ menU,']    LinAtd  here  %nifi«s  nvicked.    It  is 

fo  ufed  in  many  of  our  old  ftatoites*    Malqnb* 
Thus,  in  King  Richard  IJI; 

**  But  you  muft  trouble  him  with  fe*wd  compbiDts.'* 

7  tife  duke  of  Oioger*s  deadfi]    Tboioas  of  W^ofidfiock,  the 

youngeft  fon  of  Edward  III.;  who  was  murdered  at  Calais,  in 
1397.     Malonb.  . 

*  Sugeeft  bis  foou-belirving  odverfaries ;]  i,  e.  prompt,  fet  thcna 
on  by  inj4irious  hints.     Thus,  in  The  Tempeft: 

**  Theyll  xskt/uggejtion^  as  a  cat  laps  milk.**    St e evens. 

O  a 
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Nor.  O,  let  my  fovcrcign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  flander  of  his  blood,' 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  fo  foul  a  lian 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and 
cars: 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father^s  brother's  fon,) 
Now  by  my  fcepter's  awe*  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearnefs  to  our  facred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partializc 
The  unftooping  firmnefs  of  my  upright  foul ; 
He  is  our  fubjeft,  Mowbray,  fo  art  thou ; 
Free  fpeech,  and  fearlefs,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  falfe  paflage  of  thy  throat,  thou  lieft ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Dilburs*d  I  duly  to  his  highnefs*  foldiers : 
The  other  part  referv'd  I  by  confent ; 
For  that  my  fovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  laft  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen : 

Now  fwallow  down  that  lie. For  Glofter's 

death, 

I  flew  him  not ;  but,  to  my  own  difgrace,, 
Negleded  my  fworn  duty  in  that  cafe. — 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaft:er, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambufli  for  your  life, 
A  trefpafs  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  foul : 
But,  ere  I  laft  received  the  facrament, 
I  did  confefs  it ;  and  exadly  begg'd 

//^  — /^/V  Jlttttder  of  bis  blood, "]     i.   c    this  leprotch  to  his 
aiicdlr)'.     Stebvens. 

»  ^^..^mj/cefters  4r«v— ]  The  reverence  due  to  my  fcepter. 

JOHNSOIV. 
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Your  grace^s  pardtin,  and»  I  hope^  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault :  As  for  the  reft  appeal'd. 

It  ilTues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain^ 

A  recreant  and  moft  degenerate  traitor : 

Which  in  myfelf  I  boldly  will  defend ; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot. 

To  prove  myfelf  a  loyal  gentleman 

Even  ia  the  beft  blood  chambered  in  his  bofbm : 

Iii  hafte  whereof,  moft  heartily  I  pray 

Your  highnefs  to  aflign  our  trial  day. 

K*  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd  by 
mc; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prefcribe,  though  no  phyfician;' 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  inciiion : 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  dodors  fay,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  fon. 

9  This  ave  frf/cn'he,  though  no  pfyjician;  &c.]  I  muft  mdce  one 
remark  in  general  on  the  rhymes  throughout  this  whole  play; 
they  are  fo  much  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  writing,  that  they 
appear  to  me  of  a  different  hand.  What  confirms  tnis»  is,  that 
.  the  context  does  every  where  exa6Uy  (and  frequently  much  better) 
connedl,  without  the  inferred  rhymes,  except  in  a  very  few  places ; 
and  juft  there  too,  the  rhymine  verfes  are  of  a  much  better 
tafte  than  all  the  others,  which  ramer  ftrengthens  my  conjedure. 

POPB. 

**  This  obfcrvation  of  Mr.  Pope's,  (fays  Mr.  Edwards,)  happens 
to  be  vety  unluckily  placed  here,  becaufc  the  context,  without  the 
inferted  rhymes,  will  not  conned  at  all.  Read  this  paffage  as  it 
would  ftand  corre^ed  by  this  rule,  and  we  (hall  find,  when  the 
rhyming  part  of  the  dialogue  is  left  out,  King  Richard  begins 
wnh  diSuading  them  from  the  duel,  and,  in  the  very  next  fentenoe, 
appoints  the  time  and  place  of  their  combat." 

Mr.  Edwards's  cenfure  is  rather  hafty ;  for  in  the  note,  to  which 
it  refers,  it  is  allowed  that  fome  rhymes  muft  be  retained  ^  make 
out  the  connexion*     Stbetbns. 
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Ga  vffr.  T6  be  a  imkepeftce  fhall  become  my  tge  :— 
Throw  down,  rtiy  fdii,  the  duke  of  Norfolk**  gage. 
K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

GjuNT*  When,  Harry  ?*  when  i 

Obedience  bids,  1  ihould  not  bid  again, 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down  j  we  bid ;  there 
is  no  boot.' 

Nok.  Myfelf  I  throw,  dread  fovereign^  at  thy 
foot : 
My  life  thou  fhalt  command,  but  not  my  ihame ; 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
0)efpite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave,)'^ 
To  dark  difhonour's  ufe  thou  fhalt  not  have. 
I  am  difgrac*d,  impeached,  and  baffled  here;* 
Pierc'd  to  the  foul  with  flander's  venom^d  fpear; 

*  When,  Harfyf]  Thk  dbibkte  exclamation  of  impatience,  is 
likewife  found  in  Heywood's  5//wr  J^e,  i6i  j  : 

**  Fljr  into  Arfhck ;  from  the  monntains  there, 

*'  Chttfe  tne  two  veiidtnous  ferpenti :  thoa  (halt  kno^  them ; 

'*  By  their  fell  poifon  and  their  fierce  afpe^. 

"  Whfff,  Irisf 

"  Iris.  I  am  gone.** 
Apixii  in  Look  about yw^  }6oO: 

**  I'll  cnt  off  thy  legs, 

•*  If  thou  delay  thy  duty.    H^en,  prond  John?" 

STfitVBNft. 

'  -— -**  hoof.^  That  i$,  no  a^boantage^  no  uft^  in  deby  or  it- 
lufal.    Johnson. 

4  ,....^~-.  my  fair  name  t  &c.]  That  is,  my  name  that  lives  on  my 
grave ^  in  defpight  of  death.  This  eafy  pafiage  moft  of  the  editors 
feem  to  have  mifiakem    Johnson. 

5  ^.....^and  baffled  here\\  Baffled  in  this  place  means  treated 
with  the  greateft  ignominy  imaginable.  So,  nolinlhed,  VoL  III. 
p.  827,  and  1 218,  or  annis  151 3,  and  IC70,  explains  it:  "  Ba- 

fnllmg  fays  he,  is  a  great  difgrace  among  the  Scots,  and  it  is  nfed 
when  a  man  is  openlie  perjured,  and  then  they  nuike  of  him  an 
image  painted,  reverfcd,  with  his  heels  upward,  with,  his  naftie» 
wondermg,  crieing,  and  blowing  out  of  him  with  horns."  Speafer's  * 
Faety  ^uee»,  B.  \.  c.  iii.  ft.  37;  And  B.  VI.  c.vii,  ft.  ^^^  has  the 
word  in  the  fame  fignification.    Toll  it. 
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The  which  up  Wm  eim  eyre,  t>ut  hjis  hef^ft Jb^op^ 
Which  brqafch^d  thiB  poifon, 

K.  Rich*  R^g^  niuft  be  withftood : 

Give  me  his.gage:— -Lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  fpots-/  take  but 
my  fhame. 
And  I  refign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord. 
The  pureft  treafure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is — fpotlefs  reputation ;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten*times-barr*d-up  cheft 
Is — a  bold  fpirit  in  a  loyal  breaft. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one ;       ^ 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try% 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Coufin,  throw  down  your  gage ;  do  you 
begin. 

BoLiNG.  O,  God  defend  my  foul  from  fuch  foul 
fin! 
Shall  I  feem  creftfallen  in  my  father's  fight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear'  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdared  dafi:ard  ?  Erie  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  fuch  feeble  wrong. 

The  feme  qcpreffion  occurs  in  Tn^jelfih  Nigbh  fc.  ult : 
"  Alas,  poor  fool!  how  have  they  baffied  thee?'* 
Again,  in  AT.  Henry  /^.  Part  I.  A^  I,  fc.  ii: 

**  ■  L     an  I  do  not,  c^l  me  villain,  and  haffie  me.'' 
Again,  in  The  Lmdon  Prodigal ,    i6oy.  "  — >. — chil  be  abaffeUei 
up  and  down  the  town,  for  a  meJJelJ*  u  e.  for  a  beggar^  or  rather  a 
ieper.     STEEVjlNe. 

^  — : —  hui  mt  change  their  /pots :]    The  i}ld  cofses  h^^-^u 
fpots.    Corredled  by  Mr.  Pope.     Ma  lone. 

7  <wiib  pale  begzar-it^Lt  — ]  This  is  the  reading  of  one  of 

the  oldeft  quartos,  and  the  folio.  The  quartos  1608  and  161^ 
read — ^bcggar-^r^ ;  i.  e.  (as  Dr.  Warburton  obfcrvcs)  with  a  face  of 
fuppUcation.     Stbbvbns. 
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Or  found  fo  bafe  a  parlc,  my  teeth  fhall  tear 
The  flavifti  motive  ^  of  recanting  fear ; 
.  And  fpit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  difgrace. 
Where  Ihame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face, 

lExil  Gaunt. 
K.  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  fue,  but  to  com- 
mand: 
Which  fince  we  cannot  do  to  nmke  you  friends. 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  fhall  anfwer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  faint  Lambert*s  day ; 
There  (hall  your  fwords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  fwelling  difference  of  your  fettled  hate ; 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,*  we  fhall  fee 
Juflice  defign  ^  the  vidtor's  chivalry. — 
Marfhal,  command'  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direft  thefe  home-alarms.         [Exeunt. 

*  The  Jlafv\/b  motive — ]    Motrve,  for  inftrument. 

Warburton. 
Rather  that  which  fear  puts  in  motion.    Joh  nson. 

^  — .——atone jrwy,]  i.  e.  reconcile  you.     So,  in  Cymbeline: 
•*  I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you." 

Steevbns. 

*  yujlicfdt^gn — ]    Thus  the  old  copies.    Mr.  Pope  read*! — 
^  ««  Juftice  decide/*^  but  without  neceflity.     D(fign9,  Lat.  fignifies  to 

mark  out^  to  point  out:    **  Notat  defignatt^t.  oculis  ad  caedem 
unumquemque  noftriim."     Ciaro  in  Catilinam.     Stbbvbns. 

To  depgtt  in  our  author's  time  fignificd  to  mark  out.      See 

Miniheu's  Dict.  in  v.  "  To  dejtgne  or  fie^vo  by  a  token.     Ital. 

Benotare.  Lat.  Defignare"     At  the  end  of  the  article  the  reader  is 

.  referred  to  the  words  **  to  marke,  note,  demonftrate  ot  Jhenjj.'*^^^ 

The  word  is  ftill  ufed  with  this  fignification  in  Scotland. 

Malone. 

'^  Marjhalf  command,  &c.]  The  old  copies — Lord  Marfhall;  but 

(as  Mr.  Ritfon  obferves)  the  metre  requires  the  omiffion  I  have 

made.    It  is  alfo  juftified  by  his  Majeffy's  repeated  addrcfs  to  the 

'  fame  officer,  in  fceae  iii.    otbbvbns. 
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SCENE     II. 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Lancafter's 
Palace, 

Enter  Gaunt,  and  Ducbefs  of  Gloi^^x.^ 

Gaunt.  Alas !  the  part  I  had'  in  Glofter's  blood 
Doth  more  folicit  me,  than  your  exclaims. 
To  ftir  againft  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  fincc  correction  lieth  in  thofe  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  corred. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who  when  he  fees  *  the  hours  ri|>e  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

DucH.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  fharper  fpur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  feven  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one. 
Were  as  feven  phials  of  his  facred  blood. 
Or  feven  fair  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  thofe  itw^n  are  dried  by  nature's  courfe. 
Some  of  thofe  branches  by  the  deftinies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glofter, — 


• duche/s  of  Glofter.']  The  Duchcfs  of  Glofter  was  Eleanor 

Bohun,  widow  of  Duke  Thomas,  fon  of  Edward  III, 

Walpole, 

9 the  part  I  bad — ]  That  is,  my  relation  of  confanguinity 

to  Glofter.     Hanmer* 

*  heaven; 

Who  fwhen  he  fees — ]  The  old  copies  erroneoufly  read — 
Who  ivben  they  fee 
I  have  reformed  the  text  by  example  of  a  fubfequent  pafTage, 
p.  202 : 

*«  hea^eits  fubftitate, 

**  ///V  deputy,  anointed  in  ^«  fight,"  &c,    Stebvens* 
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One  phial  full  of  Edward's  facred  bloody 

One  flouriftiing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root,— - 

Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  fpilt; 

Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  &ded,' 

By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 

Ah,  Gaunt !   his  blood  was  thine ;   that  bed,  that 

womb. 
That  mettle,  that  felf-mould,  that  fafliion'd  thee. 
Made  him  a  man;   and  though  thou  liv'il,  and 

breath'ft. 
Yet  art  thou  flain  in  him :  thou  doft  confent  * 
In  fome  large  meafure  to  thy  father's  death. 
In  that  thou  (eeft  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt,  it  is  deibair: 
In  fulfering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  flaughter'd. 
Thou  fhow'ft  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  ftern  murder  Ik>w  to  butcher  thc^: 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle— patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breafts. 
What  fhall  I  J&y?  to  fafcguard  thine  own  life. 
The  beft  way  is— to  'vcnge  my  Glofter's  death. 

GjtutfT.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel;  for  heaven's 
fubftitute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  fight, 

*  One  fhiaJ,  &c.]    Though  all  the  old  copies  concur  in  the 
prcfcnt  regulation  of  the  following  lines,  I  woufd  rather  read — 
Ofie  phial  full  of  Edivard*  s /acred  blood 
Is  crack*  d^  and  all  the  precious  liquor /pill' di 
One /hurtling  hrancb  of  bis  mcfi  royal  root 
Is  hack'd  dcnvn,  and  his/ummer  leaves  all  faded. 
Some  of  the  old  copies  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many  others,  read 
njaded^  a  mode  of  fpeihng  pcadHfiid  by  feveral  of  our  ancient  writers* 
After  all,  I  believe  the  tranfpofition  to  be  needleft. 

Stbeyexs. 

'  thou  doft  confent,  &c.]    i.  e.  aflent.     So,  in  St.  Luke's 

Go/pel^  xxiii.  51 :  **  The  fame  had  not  con/ented  to  die  counfel  and 
dad  of  them."    Stbxteits* 
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Hath  caus*d  his  death:  the  which  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  rerenge;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  againft  his  minifter. 

DvcH.  Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  my- 
felf?^ 

Gaunt.  To  heaven,  the  widow^s  champion  and 
defence. 

DucH.  Why  then,  I  will.    Farewell,  old  Gaunt.* 
Thou  go'ft  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  coufin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight: 
O,  fit  my  hufband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  fpear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breafti 
Or,  if  misfortune  mifs  the  firft  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courfer's  back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifl^s, 
A  caitiflf  recreant*  to  my  coufin  Hereford! 


^  ■  may  I  complain  myfelff'\  To  complain  is  commonly  a 
verb  neuter,  but  it  is  ncrc  ufed  as  a  verb  adtive.  Drydea  employs 
the  word  in  the  iame  ienic  in  his  Fables  « 

'*  Gaufride,  who  couldft  fo  well  in  rhyme  complain 
**  The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  flain." 
Complain  myfelf  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves)  is  a  literal  tranfla^ 
tion  of  the  French  phrafe»  me  phindrt.    Stb  e  v  e  n  s. 

^  Why  then,  I  mvrlL  Farenvell,  old  Gamrt.']  The  roeaftre  of  this 
fine  being  clcariy  dde^ve,  wfcy  may  we  not  read  ? — 

"  Why  then  I  will.     Nona  fare  thee  well,  old  Gawit." 
Ordnis: 

"  Why  then  I  will.     Farcwdl  old  John  ^/Gaunt.'* 
There  can  be  nochiag  ludicrous  jb  a  title  by  which  the  King  has 
already  addrefled  hiai.    Ritson. 

Sir  T.  Hanroer  completes  the  mcafote,  by  repeating  the  word— 
farewell^  ac  the  end  of  the  line.     Steevbm«. 

*  A  caitiff  rrcreant — ]  Caitiff  originally  lignMed  a  pri/oner% 
next  ajlave^  From  the  condition  of  prifonfrs;  then  9l /coundrel, 
from  the  qualities  of  a  flave. 

In  this  paflage  it  partakes  of  all  thefe  figni£cations«    Johksom. 
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Farewell,  old  Gaunt;  thy  fometimes  brother's  wife. 
With  her  companion  grief  mull  end  her  life. 

Gjiunt.  Sifter,  farewell :  I  muft  to  Coventry : 
As  much  good  ftay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

DucH.  Yet  one  word  more ; — Grief  boundeth 
where  it  fells. 
Not  with  the  empty  hoUownefs,  but  weight: 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun ; 
For  forrow  ends  not  when  it  feemeth  done. 
Commend  me  .to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all : — ^Nay,  yet  depart  not  fo; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  fo  quickly  go'; 
I  fliaill  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what? — 
With  all  good  fpeed  at  Plafliy  vifit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  fhall  good  old  York  there  fee. 
But  empty  lodgings,  and  unfurnifli'd  walls,^ 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones  ? 
And  what  cheer  there '  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  ? 

This  juft  fcntimcnt  is  in  Homer;  but  the  learned  commentator 

Suotin^,  I  fuppofe  from  memory,  has  comprcfTed  a  couplet  into  a 
nglekne; 

fiUfCi,  9VT*  «9   fAif   XUT»  SkvXiOf  niMtf  tAfl^ir. 

Odxf.  Lib.  XVU.  v.  322.    Holt  White. 

I  do  not  believe  that  caitiff  in  our  language  ever  fignificd  a 
fri/oner,  I  take  it  to  be  derived,  not  from  caftif^  but  from  cbetift 
Fr.  poor,  mifcrable.     Ty rwh  i tt. 

^ unfurnijh^i  *wal/s,'\  In  our  ancient  caftles  the  naked  ftone 

walls  were  only  covered  with  tapeftry,  or  arras,  hung  upon  tenter 
hooks,  from  which  it  was  eafily  taken  down  on  every  removal  of 
the  family.  See  the  preface  to  TUfe  Hou/ehold  Book  of  the  Fifib  Earl 
0/ Northumberland i  begun  in  i^iz*     Stbbvens. 

'  And  lubat  cheer  there,  &c.J  I  had  followed  die  reading  of 
the  folio,  [^bear']  but  now  rather  incline  to  that  of  the  firft  quarto. — 
And  what  cheer y  there,  &c.  In  the  quarto  of  1608,  cbear  was 
changed  to  bear,  and  the  editor  of  the  folio  followed  the  latter 
copy.     Malone* 
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Therefore  commend  me;  let  him  not  come  there. 
To  feek  out  forrow  that  dwells  every  where:  • 
Defolate,  defolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die; 
The  laft  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[^ExeunL 

SCENE      III. 

Gosford-Green  near  Coventry. 

Lifts  fet  out,  and  a  throne.  Heralds,  &c.  attending. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marlhal,^  and  Aumekle.* 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 
arm*d? 

AuM.  Yea,  at  all  points;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  fprightfully  and 
bold. 
Stays  but  the  fummons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

•  let  him  ^not  ccme  there ^ 

To  feek  out  /orronv  that   dfwells  t*very  nvhere:^     Perhaps  the 
pointing  might  be  reformed  without  injury  to  the  fenfe: 
—  let  him  not  come  there 

To  feek  outforrotw  : that  diuells  evety  nuhere* 

Whallbt. 

9 Lord  Marjhaly']  Shakfbcare  has  here  committed  a  flight 

miftake.  The  office  of  Lord  Marlhal  was  executed  on  this  oc- 
cafion  by  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey.  Our  author  has 
inadvertently  introduced  that  nobleman  as  a  diftind  perfon  from 
the  Marlhal,  in  the  prefent  drama. 

Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Earl  Marihal  of  England;  but 
being  himfelf  one  of  the  combatants,  the  Duke  of  Surrey  officiated 
as  Earl  Marfhal  for  the  day.     Ma  lone. 

*  Aumerle.']  Edward  Duke  of  Anmerle,  fo  created  by  his  coufin 
german.  King  Richard  II.  in  1397.  He  was  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Edward  of  Langley  Duke  of  York,  fifth  fon  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  and  was  killed  in  141 5,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  He 
officiated  at  the  lifts  of  Coventry,,  as  High  Conft4>lc  o^  England. 

Malonb. 
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AuMf.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepared, 
and  ftay 
For  nothing  but  his  majefty's  approach. 

Flourijh  of  trumpets.  Enter  King  Richard,  wba 
takes  bis  feat  on  bis  throne;  Gaunt,  and  fevered 
noblemeny  who  take  their  places.  A  trumpet  is 
founded,  and  anfwered  by  another  trumpet  within. 
Then  enter  Norfolk  in  armour^  preceded  by  a 
Herald. 

K.  Rich.  MarQial,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  caufe  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
A(k  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  fwear  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

Mjir.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  fay  who 

thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'ft,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms : 
Againft  what  man  thou  com'ft,  and  what   thjr 

quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  oath  ^ 
And  fo^  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour! 

^  Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  heaven  defend,  a  knight  fhould  violate!) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyaJty  and  truth. 


»  And  fv — ]     The  old  copies  read — ^As  /o . 

STfi£V£fl«, 

Correded  by  Mr.  Rowc.'    Ma  lone. 

*  NorfblkJ]  Mr.  Edwards,  k  his  MS.  notes,  obfexrcg,  from 
Holinfhed,  that  the  Dnke  of  Hefcford,  appellant,  entered  the  lifts 
firft ;  and  this,  indeed  muft  have  boen  the  ref  ular  method  of  the 
combat ;  'for  the  natural  order  of  thiags  requires,  that  tbe  accufer 
or  d^aBenger  &oald  be  at  the  place  of  appomtment  £lxSl 

Stibybits. 
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T6  God,  my  king,  and  my  fucceeding  illbe,^ 
Againft  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mmc  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myfclf, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven! 

[^He  takes  bis /eat. 

Trumpet  founds.     Enter  Bolingbroke,  in  armour; 
preceded  hy  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marflial,  alk  yonder  knight  in  arms/* 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  ne  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Dcpofe  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 


5  myfuccftding  fjite,]  His  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  foKo; 

other  editions  read — »jy  iflue.  Mowbray's  ifluc,  was  by  this 
acaifttiOQ,  in  danger  c^  an  attainder^  and  therefore  he  might 
come,  among  other  reafons,  for  their  fake :  but  the  reading  of  the 
folio  is  more  joft  and  grammatical.    Joh  n  so  n. 

The  three  oldeft  quartos  read  my^  which  Mr.  M.  Mafon  prefers, 
becaufe,  fays  he,  Mowbrajr  fubjoms — 

"  To  prove  Mm,  in  defending  of  myfclf, 

♦•  A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me.** 

Stiivski. 

and  my  fucceeding  ijfue^  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  The 
folio  reads-— his  fucceeding  iffue.  The  firft  qoarto  copy  of  this 
play,  in  15979  being  in  general  much  more  corre^  than  the  folio, 
ana  the  quartos  of  1608 >  and  161 5,  from  the  latter  <»f  which  the 
folio  appears  to  have  been  printed, .  I  have  preferred  the  eider 
Itading.    Malone. 

*  Marfbal^  afk yonder  knight  in  arms^]  WTiy  not,  U  before  ? 

"  Maisfibal fAemuAot yonder  kn^hi  in  armt^'^ 
The  player  who  varied  the  expreffion,    was  probably  ignorant 
that  he  injured  the  metre.     The  iniertion,  however,  of  two  little 
words  would  anfwet  the  fsnne  purpofe, 

"  Marfi^,p>a/k  oi yonder  hiigbt  in  armt^**    RlT>o:f. 
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MjR.  What  is  thy  name?  and  wherefore  com 'ft 
thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard,  in  his  royal  lifts? 
Againft  whom  comeft  thou  ?  and  what*s  thy  quar- 
rel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  fo  defend  thee  heaven!    . 

BoLiNG.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and 
Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  ftand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  va- 
lour. 
In  lifts,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven! 

MjiR.  On  pain  of  death,  no  perfon  be  fo  bold. 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lifts ; 
Except  the  marftial,  and  fuch  officers 
Appointed  to  direft  thefe  fair  defigns. 

BoLiNG.  Lord  marftial,  let  me  kifs  my  fovereign's 
hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majefty : 
For  Mowbray,  and  myfelf,  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  feveral  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your 
highnefs. 
And  craves  to  kifs  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  defcend,  and  fold  him  in  our. 
arms. 
Coufin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  caufe  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell,  my  blood;  which  if  to-day  thou  flied. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead* 
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BoHNG.  Q,  let  no  noble  cyie  proftiie  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  fpear: 
As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Againft  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight.—— 
My  loving  lord,  [To  Lord  Marshal.]  I  take  my 

leave  of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  coufin,  lord  Aumerle  ;-— 
Not  fick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death  ; 
But  lufty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 
Lo,  as  at  Englilh  feafts,  fo  I  regreet 
The  daintieft  laft,  to  make  the  end  moft  fweet: 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 

[To  Gaunt* 
Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers; 
And  with  thy  bleflings  fteel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  tnay  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat,' 
And  fiirbifti  ®  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lufty  'haviour  of  his  fon. 

Gaunt.  Heaven  in  thy  good  caufe  make  thee 

profperous  f 
Be  fwift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 

7  waxen  coat,']    Waxen  may  mean  /oft,  and  confequendy 

penetrable,  or  flexible.  The  briganoines  or  coats  of  mail,  then  in 
ufc,  were  compofed  of  fmaU  pieces  of  fteel  quilted  over  one  another, 
and  yet  fo  flexible  as  to  accommodate  the  drefs  they  form,  to  every 
motion  of  the  body.  Of  thefe  many  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the 
Tower  of  London.    Steevens. 

The  objeft  of  Bolingbroke's  requeft  is,  that  the  temper  of  his 
lance's  point  might  as  much  exceed  the  mail  of  his  adverCury,  as 
the  iron  of  that  mail  was  harder  than  wax.    He n lb y. 

•  And  furbifli — ]  Thus  the  quartos,  1608  and  i6ic.^  The 
folio  Tt2i^9-^fumijb,  Either  word  will  do,  as  to  fumip  in  the 
time  of  Shakipeare  fignified  to  dre/s.  So,  twice  in  As  you  like  it  :•— , 
**fumijbed\ikt  a  huntfman." — **  ^^furni/hed  like  a  beggar.** 

STiaviMi, 

Vol.  VIII.  P 
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And  kt  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubted^ 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  cafqiie 
Of  thy  advcrft  pemicioud  enemy : 
Roufe  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  lire^ 
BotiNG.  Mine  innocency,'  and  faint  Geoi^  to 
thrive !  \_He  takes  bis  feat. 

Nor.  [Rifing.']  However  heaven,  or  fortune,  call 
my  lot. 
There  lives,  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  juft,  and  upright  gentleman : 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Caft  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embmce 
Mis  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchifement. 
More  thai!  my  dancing  foul  doth  celebrate 
This  feaft  of  battle  *  with  mine  adverfary. — 
Mod  mighty  li^ge^ — and  my  companion  peers,— 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wifti  of  happy  years : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jeft,* 
Go  I  to  fight ;  Truth  hath  a  quiet  brealt. 

•^  Mine  innoccncy,]  Old  copies — itmocikce.  Cortedled  by  Mr, 
Stecvtns,    Ma  lone. 

\  This  feaft  o/haalt—]  "  War  b  death's/^,"  is  a  proverbial 
faying.     See  lUy 'l  CoiZr^«;!r.     Stieybns. 

*  j4s  gentle  and  as  jocunJ,  as  to  jcft,]  Not  fo.  neither.  We 
Ihoald  xesA  to  jtifti  u  e.  to  tilt  or  tourney,  which  was  a  kind  of 

fporttOO.      WAkBUfcTOH* 

The  fenfe  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  author  had 
written  what  his  commentator  fubftitutes;  but  the  rhytne,  to 
which  fenfe  is  too  often  enflaved,  obliged  Shakfpeare  to  vmxtjejl^ 
and  obliges  us  to  reiui  it,    Johnson. 

The  commentators  forget  that  to  jefi  fometimes  figni^  in  old 
language  to  flay  a  part  ht  d  fnajk.    Thus,  in  Hieronjmo: 
'*  He  promifed  o$  In  honour  of  our  gueft, 
"  To  grace  our  banquet  with  fome  pompous^.** 
and  accordingly  ft  raa(k  b  peribrmed.    Farmer. 

I)r.  Farmer  has  well  eit^ained  the  force  of  thb  word.  So,  b 
the  third  Part  of  K,  Henry  VI: 

"  as  if  the  tragedy 

♦*  Were  play'd  inj^  by  counterfeited  adlon."    Tollet. 
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K.Rwu.  Farc#cH^  itiykrfd:  fccurcly  I  cfpy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  m  thine  ^c.  ■  ■    ■ 
Order  the  trial,  marflbal,  and  begin. 

[The  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  feats. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Dcrby^ 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

BouiJG.  [^Rijing.)^  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  1 
cry — amen. 

Mar.  Go  bear  this  \^xlCtt^o  an  Officer.^  ta'^Tho- 
mas  duke  of  Norfolk.  .      ^ 

1  Her.  Hafryof  Hcjfeford/|l^ancafter,aQd  Derby^ 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  fovereigp>  and  himfclf. 
On  pain  to  be  found  felfc  and  recreant. 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray; 
A  traitor  to  his  Gpd,  his  king^  and  him, 
And  dares  him  to  fet  forward  to  the  %ht. 

2  HuR.  Here  ftaodech  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 

of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  j&Ife  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  fovereign,  and  to  him,  difloyal ; 
Courageoufly,  and  with  a  free  d^fire. 
Attending  but  the  fignal  to  begin. 

MjR.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  fet  forward,  com- 
batants. [A  charge  founded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down.^ 

K.  Rich.   Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  Shd 
their  Ipears, 

*  hmtb  thro*wu  bis  warder  dotun.']     A  warder  appears  to 

have  been  a  kind  of  truncheon  carried  by  the  perfon  who  prdided 
at  thefe  fmfle  combats.    So,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars,  &c.  B.  1 : 
*'  When  lo,  the  king,  fuddenly  chang'd  his  mind, 
««  Cafts  down  his  wanier  to  ancft  uem  there." 

StESVBKS* 

P2 
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And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again: 

Withdraw  with  us : — ^and  let  the  trumpets  found. 
While  we  return  thefe  dukes  what  we  decree* — 

[A  long  flouri/b. 
Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants. 

And  lift,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom*s  earth  ihould  not  be  foiled 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  foftered ;  * 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  afped 
Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours* 

fwords; 
f*And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  fky-afpiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival *hatmg  envy,  fet  you  on' 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  fweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  fleep  ;J 
Which  fo  rous'd  up  with  boifterous  untun'd  drums. 
With  harlh-refounding  trumpets*  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  Ihock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace,* 


^  With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hadi  foftered ;]  The  qnartos 
read— 

With  that  dear  blood  which  it  bath  hKQfoftir*d. 
I  believe  the  author  wrote— 

With  that  dear  blood  with  which  it  bath  hctxifhfier*d. 

Malokb. 

.  The  quarto  t6o8  reads,  as  in  Ae  text.    STitvBirff. 

*  And  for  nve  think  the  eagle-njoinged  pride ,  &c.]  Thefe  five 
Terics  are  omitted  in  the  other  editions*  and  reftored  from  the  firft 
of  1598.    Pope. 

^  — r^/et  jou  on — ]  The  old  copjr  tcsidi^^njotr.  Correded 
by  Mn  Pope.    Malonb. 

^  To  nuake  our  peace,  ■ 

Which  fo  rom*d  up  ■ 

Might — ^fright  fair  peace,]  Thus  the  fentence  ftands  in  the 
common  reading  imfurdly  enough ;  which  made  the  Oxford  editor, 
inftead  oi  fright  fair  peace,  r^,  he  affrighted',  as  if  thefe  latter 
words  conid  ever,  poffibly,  have  been  blimdered  into  the  former 
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And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kii\drcd's  blood; — 

Therefore,  we  banifh  you  our  territories : 

You,  coufin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death, 
Till  twice  five  fummers  have  enrich'd  our  fields. 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  flranger  paths  of  baniihment. 


by  tranrcriben.  But  his  bafinefs  is  to  alter  as  his  fancy  leads  him» 
not  to  reform  errors,  as  the  text  and  rales  of  critidfin  dire^.  In 
a  word  then»  the  true  original  of  the  blander  was  this :  the  editors^ 
before  Mr.  Pope,  had  taken  their  editions  from  the  folios^  in  which 
the  text  ftood  thus: 

the  dire  afpeB 

OfcMl  nxKumds  plough' d  up  ittith  neighbour /fwordt ; 

Which  fo  rouz,*d  up 

fright  fmir  peace. 
This  is  fenfe.  But  Mr.  Pope,  who  carefully  examined  the  firft 
printed  plays  in  quarto  (very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  edition) 
coming  to  this  place,  found  five  lines,  in  the  fiS  edition  of  this 
play  printed  in  1598,  omitted  in  the  firft  general  colledion  of  the 
poet's  works;  and,  not  enough  attending  to  their  agreement  with 
the  common  text,  put  them  into  their  place.  Whereas,  in  truth, 
the  five  lines  were  omitted  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  as  not  agreeing 
to  the  reft  of  the  context;  which,  on  revife,  he  thought  fit  to  alter. 
On  this  account  I  have  put  them  into  hooks,  not  as  fpurious,  but 
as  rcjeded  on  the  author's  revife;  and,  indeed,  with  great  judge- 
ment; for, 

To  nvake  our  peace  ^  tvhich  in  our  country* t  cradle 

Draivs  thejnueet  infant  breath  of  gentle  fleept  *■ 
IM  pretty  as  it  is  in  the  image,  is  abfurd  in  the  fenfe:  for  peace 
awake  is  ftill  peace,  as  well  as  when  afleep.  The  difierence  is, 
that  peace  afleep  gives  one  the  notion  of  a  happy  people  funk  in 
floth  and  luxu^,  which  is  not  the  idea  the  fpeaker  would  raife, 
and  from  which  ft^te  the  fooner  it  was  awaked  the  better. 

WAaBURTON. 

To  this  note,  written  with  fuch  an  appearance  of  tafte  and 
judgement,  I  am  afraid  every  reader  will  not  fubfcribe.  It  is  true, 
that  peace  aavaie  is  Jiill  peace ^  as  nJoell  as  tjuhen  afleep ;  but  peace 
awakened  by  the  tumults  of  thefe  jarring  nobles,  and  peace  in- 
dulging in  profound  tranquillity,  convey  images  fufficiently  op- 
pofoi  to  each  other  for  the  poet's  purpose.  To  *wake  peace  is  to 
introduce  difcord.  Peace  ajleep^  is  peace  exerting  its  natural  inflgeace, 
from  which  it  would  be  fn^tod  by  the  clamours  of  war. 

Stbkvbns. 
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BoLiNQ.  Your  will  bctJonc :  TWf  muft  my  com^ 
fort  be, — -^ 
That  fun,  that  wiurms  jou  here,  fliall  fliinecnt  me; 
And  thoTe  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  oix  me;  and  gild  my  hamifament, 

K.  Ricif.   Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom. 
Which  I  with  fome  unwillingnefs  pronounce ; 
The  fly-flow  hours  ^  fliall  not  determinate 
The  datelefs  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  5 — 
The  hopclefs  word  of— never  to  return 
Breathe  I  againft  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor.   a  heavy  fentence,   my  mofl:  fovereign 
liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highnefs'  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  fo  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cafl:  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deferve^i  ^  at  your  highnefs*  hand, 

•  Thf  fly-flow  Ifourt'^']  The  old  copies  read — The  tij-fina 
iours.  Mr.  Pope  made  the  change ;  whether  it  was  neceflajy  or 
not,  let  the  poetical  reader  determine.     Steevens. 

The    latter   word  appears  to    me  more    intelligible:—- *'*  the 
thievifh  minutes  as  they  pais."    Ma  lone. 
9  j^  dearer  merit,  mtfs  deef  a  maim** 
Hofve  I  de/erved-^   To  deferve  a  merit  is  a  phrafe  of  which 
I  know  not  any  example.  I  wifh  fame  copy  woula  exhibit: 

A  dtorer  meed,  and  motfi  deep  a  maim. 
9o  de/erve  a  meed  or  renvard,  is  regular  and  eafy.     Johnson* 

As  Shakfpeare  ufcs  merif  in  this  place,  in  the  fenfe  of  reward, 
be  frequently  ufes  the  word  meed,  wnich  properly  fi^ifies  reward, 
to  exprefs  weriL     So,  in  Timo/t  of  Athens,  jLucuUus  fays — 

'*  —  no  meed  but  he  repays 

"  Seven  fold  above  itfelf.'* 
And  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  FL  Prince  Edward  fa^^s — 

*•  We  are  the  fons  of  brave  Plantagcnet, 

"  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meedt,** 
And  again,  in  the  fame  play.  King  Henry  fays — 

«*  That*s  not  my  fear,  my  meedYoiih  got  me  fame.*^ 

M.  Masok. 
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The  language  X  have  karn'd  thefc  fbrty  years. 
My  native  EiigUfh,  now  I  muft  forego : 
And  now  my  tongue's  ufe  is  to  me  no  more. 
Than  an  unilringed  viol,  or  a  harp ;  1 

Or  like  a  cunning  inftrument  caa'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  ino\ith  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcullis 'd,  with  my  teeth,  and  lips; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me, 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurfe. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
What  is  thy  fentence  then,  but  fpcechlefi  death. 
Which  robs    my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
breath  ? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compaflionate;  * 
After  our  fentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's 
light. 
To  dwell  in  folemn  fhades  of  endlefs  night, 

[Reiin'ng. 

K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  fword  your  banifh'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banifh  with  yourfelves,) ' 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  adminifter : — 

*  c&mpajl/ionaU\]  hs plawthve.    Wai^bu^ton. 

'  (Our  party  &c.]  It  if  a  queftion  much  debated  amoneft  the 
writers  of  the  law  of  nations,  whether  a  banidied  man  may  he  iliU 
tied  in  his  allegiance  to  the  ilate  which  fent  him  into  exile.  Tally 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  declare  for  the  affirmative; 
Hobbes  and  Pufendorf  hold  the  negative.  Our  author,  by  this 
line,  feems  to  be  of  the  lame  opinion.     Warbu&tqn. 
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You  never  fliall  (fo  help  you  truth  and  heaven!) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banifhment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  ftice ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempeft  of  your  home4>red  hate; 
Nor  never  by  advifed  ^  purpofe  meet. 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainft  us,  our  ftate,  our  fubjeds,  or  our  land. 

JSoLiNG.  I  fwear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

BoLiNG.  Norfolk,  fo  far  as  to  mine  enemy  i — * 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  fouls  had  wander'd  in  the  air. 


-advi/ed — ]    i.  e.  concerted,   deliberated.    So,  in  The 


Merchant  ef  Venice : 

•*  v/iih  moTt  ad*vryed  W2tch*'*    Steevens. 

*  Norfolk,  fo  far,  &c.}  I  do  not  clearly  fee  what  is  the  fcnfe 
of  this  abrupt  line;  but  fuppoie  the  meaning  to  be  this.  Here- 
ford immediately  after  his  oath  of  perpetual  enmity  addrcifes 
Norfolk,  and,  tearing  fome  mifconftnidion,  turns  to  the  king  and 
fays — fofar  as  to  mine  enemy^-^-^zX.  is,  I  fbould  fay  nothing  to  him 
hut  *what  enemies  may  fay  to  each  other, 

Reviewmg  this  paflage,  I  rather  think  it  fhould  be  underftood 
thus.  Norfolk,  fo  far  I  have  addrefled  myfelf  to  thee  as  to  mine 
enemy,  I  now  utter  my  laft  words  with  lundnefs  and  tendemefs, 
Confefs  thy  treafons,    Johnson. 

fo  fare,  as  to  mine  enemy;]  i.  e.  he  only  wifhes  him  to  fare 

like  his  enemy,  and  he  difdains  to  fay  fare  well  as  Aumerie  does 
in  the  next  fcene.     To  l  l  b  t. 

The  firft  folio  resids  fare;  the  fecond /5irr^.  Bolingbroke  only 
ufes  the  phrafe  by  way  of  caution,  left  Mowbray  fhould  think  he 
was  about  .to  addrefs  him  as  a  friend.  Norfolk,  fays  he,  fo  Bir 
as  a  man  may  fpeak  to  his  entemy,  &c.    Ritson. 

Surely  fare  was  a  mifprint  for  farre,  the  old  fpelling  of  the 
word  now  placed  in  the  text, — Perhaps  the  author  intended  that 
Hereford  in  fpeaking  this  line  ihould  (how  fome  courtefy  to  Mow- 
bray;— and  the  meaning  may  be.  So  much  civility  as  an  enemy 
has  a  right  .to,  I  am  willing  to  o£^r  to  thee.     Ma  lone. 

Sir T.  Hanmcr's  marginal  dircdion iS'^In falutation.  Steev ens. 
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Banifh'd  this  frail  fepulcher  of  our  fleih/ 
As  now  our  fleih  is  banifli'd  from  this  land : 
Confefs  thy  treafons^  ere  thou  fly  the  realm; 
Since  thou  haft  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  foul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke ;  if  ever  I  were  traitor^ 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banifti*d,  as  from  hence ! 
But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  foon,  I  fear,  the  king  Ihall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege : — Now  no  way  can  I  ftray ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way.* 

[Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glafles  of  thine  eyes 
I  fee  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  fad  afpedt 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banifh'd  years 
Pluck 'd  four  away ;— r^ix  frozen  winters  fpent. 
Return  [To  BotiNQ.j  with  welcome  home  from  ba- 
nifhment. 

BoLiNG.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 


*  ^'''^this  frail  (c^lchtr  of  our  flfjb,'\  So  afterwards: 

**  thou  Kine  Richard's  tomb, 

"  And  not  King  Richard, " 

And  Milton,  in  Samfon  Azoniftts : 

*•  MyfelfmyfefuTcbre,  a  moving grteve.^^    Hbnlby. 

6 all  the  ivorld's  my  loajj]  Perhaps  Milton  had  this  in  hit 

mind  when  he  wrote  thefe  lines: 

"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choofe 
"  Their  place  of  reft,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

Johnson. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  a(ter  his  banifluncnt  went  to  Venice^ 
where,  fays  Holinfhed,  <*  foi  thought  and  melancholy  he  deceafed." 

Malonb. 
I  fhould  point  the  paiTage  thus: 

—  Now  no  ivay  can  I  ftrtt^, 
Sttvt  hack  to  England: — all  the  njDorWs  my  *w^* 
There's  no  way  for  me  to  go  wrong,  except  back  to  England. 

M.  Mason, 
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Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wantxin  fpringf. 
End  in  a  word ;  Such  is  the  breath  of  kingt. 

Gaunt.  "1  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  nie. 
He  ftiortcns  four  years  of  my  fon's  exile : 
But  little  vantage  fhall  I  reap  thereby; 
Fofj  ere  the  fix  year$,  that  he  hath  to  fpcnd. 
Can  chaise  their  ixKK)ns,  and  bring  their  times 

about. 
My  oiUdried  lamp,  and  timeubewaftcd  light, 
Shall  be  e^tind:  with  age,  and  endlefs  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done> 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  fee  my  fon. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  haft  many  years  to 
live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canft 
give: 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canft  with  fuUen  forrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow : ' 
Thou  canft  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  ftop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death ; 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath, 

K.  Rich.  Thy  fon  is  banifh'd  upon  good  advice,' 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party- verdidl  gave  ;*^ 
Why  at  our  juftice  feem'ft  thou  then  to  lower  ? 

Gaunt.  Things  fweet  to  tafte,  prove  indigeftion 
four. 

'  Andpltick  nights  from  me,  hut  not  lend  a  inorrmv:']  It  is  matter 
lof  very  melancholy  confideration,  that  all  human  advantages  confer 
more  power  of  doing  evil  than  go«d.    Johnson. 

• »/o/»  good  adnke^     Upon  great  confideration. 

Mai^one. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

*«  But  with  ^z^'Z/'/r^  and  filent  iecrecy."    Stbbvbns. 

9  ' a  party-^rr/fV? gofve \ ]  i.e.  you  had  yourlelf  a  part  or 

Oiare  in  the  verdid  that  I  pronounced.    Ma  lone. 
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Ycm  ufg'd  me  as  a  judge;  but  I  had  rather. 
You  would  have  Sid  me  argue  like  a  father : — 
O,  had  it  been  a  ftranffer/  not  my  chHd, 
To  fmooth  his  fault  I  mould  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  ilander '  fought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  fentence  my  own  life  deftroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd,  when  fome  of  you  fhould  fay, 
I  was  too  ftrid,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 
Againft  my  will,  to  do  myfelf  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Coufin,  farewell : — and,  uncle,  bid  him 
fo; 
Six  years  we  banifh  him,  and  he  (hall  go. 

\Tlourifh.     Exeunt  K.  Richard  and  Train. 

AuM.  Coufin,  farewell :  what  prefence  muft  not 
know. 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  fhow. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  fide. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpofe  doll  thou  hoard  thy 
words. 
That  thou  return'ft  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

BoLiNG.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
When  the  tongue's  office  fliould  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  abfence  for  a  time. 

*  O,  bqd  it  ie<M  ajirajtgtr,]  Thi$  couplet  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 

^  Stebvens. 

*  J  partial flamitr — ]  That  is,  the  riproacb  oi partiality.     This 
is  a  juft  pidure  of  the  druggie  between  principle  and  aBfeoion. 

Johnson. 
Tills  couplet,  which  is  wanting  in  the  folio  edition,  has  been 
arbitrarily  placed  by  fonie  of  the  modern  editors  at  the  conclu£on 
of  Gaunt's  fpeech.  In  the  three  oldcft  quartos  it  follows  the  fifth 
line  of  it.  In  the  fourth  quarto,  which  feems  copied  from  the  folio, 
the  paiTage  is  omitted.    Ste evens. 
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Bo  LING.  Joy  abfent,  grief  is  prefent  for  that 

time. 
Gjunt*  What  is  fix  winters?  they  are  quickly 

gone. 

BoLiNG.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one 
hour  ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'ft  for  plca- 
fure. 

BoLiNG.  My  heart  will  figh,  when  I  mifcall  it 
fo> 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gavnt.  The  fullen  paflage  of  thy  weary  ftcps 
Efl:eem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

BoLiNG.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  ftride  I  make** 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Muft  I  not  ferve  a  Ipng  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  paflages ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boaft  of  nothing  elfe. 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief?* 

'  4  Boling,  Nay,  rather^  e^ify  tedious firide  I  male  ^^  This,  and 
the  fix  Terfes  which  follow,  I  have  vcDturfd  to  fupply  from  the 
old  quarto.  The  alluficHit  it  is  true,  to  an  apprenticejbif,  and  be- 
coming a  ioumeyman^  is  not  in  the  fublime  tafte ;  nor,  as  Horace 
has  cxpreflfed  it,  *^  fpirat  tragicum  fatis  :**  however,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  paflage  being  genuine,  the  lines  are  not  fo  defpicaUe 
as  to  deferve  oeing  quite  TofL    Theobald. 

*  journeyman  to  gtifff'\   I  am  afraid  our  author  in  this 

place  deiigned.  a  very  poor  quibble,  as  journey  fignifies  both  travel 
and  a  days  nvork.  However,  he  is  not  to  be  cenfured  &r  what  he 
himfelf  rejeAed.    }ohnson. 

The  quarto,  in  which  thefe  lines  ate  foui^,  is  (aid  in  its  title- 
page  to  have  been  correded  by  the  author;  and  the  play  is  indeed 
more  accurately  printed  than  moft  of  the  other  angle  copies. 
There  is  now,  however,  no  certain  method  of  knowing  by  woom 
the  reje^on  was  made,    Stebvsms. 
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Gavnt.  A!1  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifiti.* 
Arc  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens : 
Teach  thy  neceflity  to  reafon  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necefliey. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banifh  thee ;  ^ 
But  thou  the  king :  *  Woe  doth  the  heavier  fit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  fay — I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour. 
And  not — the  king  exiPd  thee :  or  fuppofe. 
Devouring  peftilencc  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  frdihcr  cUme. 

^  Jll  placet  that  the  iyt  ^  hewkn  *vtfiu,  &€.]  The  fourMca 
veifes  that  fpllow  are  fbmid  m  the  firft  edition.    Fopb. 

I  am  inclined  to  beliere  that  what  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Pbpe 
have  reftored  were  expunged  in  the  revifion  by  die  author:  If 
thefe  lines  are  omitted^  the  fenfe  is  more  coherent.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  among  dramatic  writers^  than  to  ihorten  dieir  dia- 
loguet  for.  the  ftage.    Johnson. 

7  M hauijb  tb€e{\  Read : 

Therefore,  think  not^  the  king  did  hmiflf  thee,    Ri  tson. 

•  Think  not  9  the  king  did  hani/h  thee ; 
But  thou  the  king  .*]  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Corkiamu  : 
•'  I  banifli  you."    M.  Masok. 

Jll  places  that  the  eye  of  heatven  'vifitf. 

Are  to  a  ivi/e  man  ports  and  happy  aavens  ;— 

Think  not  the  king  did  hanijh  thee  ; 

But  thou  the  king ;]  Shakfpeare,  when  he  wrote  the  pailage  be- 
fore us,  probably  remembered  that  part  of  Lyly's  Euphues,  1580; 
in  which  Eupbues  exhorts  Botanio  to  take  his  exile  patiently.  Among 
other  arguments  he  obferves^  that  *'  Nature  hath  given  to  man  a 
country  no  more  than  (he  hath  a  houfe,  or  lands,  or  livings. 
Socrates  would  neither  call  himfelf  an  Athenian,  neither  a  Grecian^ 
but  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Plato  would  never  account  him  ba- 
niihed,  that  had  the  funne,  ayre,  water,  and  earth,  that  he  had 
before;  where  he  felt  the  winter's  blaft  and  the  fummer's  blaze; 
where  the  fame  fuAne  and  the  fame  moone  (hined:  whereby  he 
noted  that  en^ery  place  nvas  a  country  to  a  *wi/e  man,  and  all  parts 
a  palace  to  a  quiet  mind. — ^When  it  was  caft  in  Diogenes'  teeth, 
that  the  Sinoponetes  had  banifhed  him  Pontus,  yea,  faid  he,  I  them 
of  Diogenes.''    Malone. 
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Look,  what  thy  foul  hplds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'ft>  not  whence  Qiou  cxnn'ft : 

Suppofe  the  iinging  birds,  muficians ; 

The  grafs  whereon  thou  tread'ft,    the  prefisace 


ftrew*d  t 


ft 


The  Bowers,  fair  ladies  j  and  thy  fteps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  meafure,  ^  or  a  dance: 
For  gnarlit]^  forfow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  fetd  it  light. 

BoLiNG.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ?  ^ 


'  •  .^...^tie  prefenciftf9n>fd\\  ^lak^jeaic  hsis^Aef  dUufiOHs  to 
the  ancient  praimce  of  Avewing  ni&ett  over  <i«  ttomr  ^  the  pnfi%n 
chamber.     Hbnlbt* 

So«  in  CymMine: 

c<         Taiquiii  thus 

"  Did  Mx\y  preu  the  rmfies,  ttt  he  waken'd 
"  The  chaftity  he  wounded:-^— "    SfifcVHWi. 

See  Hentzner*s  account  of  the  presence  chtaher,  in  t^  palace  at 
Grecnwtchy  1596.     //Mrrktr.p*  1)5*    Malomr. 

9  Thau  a  dilightful  meafure^]  A  mn^re  was  a  fbrteal  €otrt 
dance.    So,  ia  jf.  Rkhard  III : 

<*  Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meetfkm*'* 

Stbevbns. 

^  Of  ivho  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand,  &c.]  fire  is  here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  nfed  as  a  diflyUabk*    M  a  l  o  n  b. 

It  has  been  raaarked*  that  there  is  a  paflage  refembling  this 
in  Tmllfi  tifih  B^  vfTufiubm  ^a^^.  SpNoakifi^  of  Epicurus, 
he  ikyi : — *'  Scd  uni  &  dicit  rocordMoae  acquiefcere  prxteritarum 
Toluptatum;  ut  fi  ouis  flDftuans,  cum  vim  odoris  noa  finule  pa- 
tifttur^  recordara  veut  fe  aliquando  in  Arpinati  noftro  gelidis  flu- 
minibus  circutnfurum  fuifle.  Non  etiim  video,  quooaodo  fedare 
potfint  mala  pnefentia  prxteritv  voluptates."  The  Tufculam  ^a^itmi 
of  Cicero  had  been  tfanflated  early  enough  for  Shak^^eare  to  have 
fecnthetfk     STkBVUNs. 

Shakipeatc;  kwrever ,  I  beUere,  was  thinking  on  the  words  of 
Lyly  in  the  pge  from  which  an  extras  has  been  already  made: 
«'  I  Q>eake  this  to  this  end,  that  though  thy  exile  feem  grievous  t© 
thee,  yet  guidii^  thy  ftVk  with  the  rules  of  philofof^^,  it  ihould 
be  more  tolerable :  he  that  is  cold,  doth  aot  oorer  hiffifeUc  with 
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Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow. 

By  thinking  on  fantaftick  fummer's  heat  ?     ^ 

O,  no !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good. 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe : 

Fell  forrow*s  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 

Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  fore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  fon^  1*11  bring  thee  on 
•  thy  way :  r 

Had  I  thy  youth,  and  caufe,  1  would  not  flay. 

Doling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell  5  Tweet 
foil,  adieu;        .    ' 
My  mother,  and  my  nurfe,  tfeit  bears  me  yet ! 
Where-e'er  I  wander,  boaft  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banilh'd,  yet  a  truebom  EiiglWhman.* 

car^  but  with  olothes ;  he  thstt  is  walhed  in  the  raine,  drieth  him- 
fclfc  bv  the  >v>  not  bf  his/Jw^;  and  ihon  whfch  art  banlfctd,'* 
&c.    Malonb. 

'  ^  yrt  a  truehom  EngliJhmanJ]     Here  tke  6fft  aft  ought  to 

end,  that  between  the  firft  and  fecond  a^  there  may  be  time  for 
}ohn  of  Gaunt  to  accompany  his  fon,  retuni>  dud  fall'fick.  Then 
the  firft  foene  of  the  ftcoad  ad  bems  "tnih  n  natural  xonyotfataon, 
interrupted  by  a  m&ilage  from  John  of  Gaunt,  by  whkh  tho 
king  is  called  to  vifit  him,  which  vifit  is  paid  in  the  following  fcene. 
As  the  play  is  now  divided,  ntofe  dtnc  paflcs  between  the  two  laft 
fcenes  of  the  firft  ad,  than  between  the  firft  ad  and  the  fecond. 

Johnson. 
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SCENE     IV. 

^hefame.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Cajlle. 

Enter  King  Richard,  Bagot,  and  Green; 
.  Au MERLE  following, 

K.  Rich.  We  did  obferve. — Coulin  Auincrle,^ 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way? 

AuM.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  fb. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  £ay>  what  ftore  of  parting  tears 
were  fhed? 

AuM.  *Faith,  none  by  me:^  except  the  north- 
eaft  wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  againft  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  fleeping  rheum;  and  fo^  by  chance. 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.  What  faid  our  coufin,  when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

AuAf.  Farewell: 
And  for  my  heart  difdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  fo  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppreflion  of  fuch  grief^ 

4 none  by  me:]    The  old  copies  nad— forme.    With  the 

other  modern  editors  I  have  here  adopted  an  emendation  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio;  but  without  necdlity.  for  me,  may 
mean,  on  my  part.  Thus  we  fay,  *•  For  me,  I  saa  content,"  &c. 
where  thefe  words  have  the  fame  fignification  as  here. 

Malonb* 
If  we  read— 3^  me,  the  expreffion  will  be  equivocal,  and  feem 
as  if  it  meant — no  tears  were  med  on  my  accoimu    So,  in  the  pre- 
ceding fcene : 

**  O,  let  no  noble  eye  pro&ne  a  tear 
•'  Forme;'  8cQ.    SxuviifS* 
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That  words  fccrti'd  buried  in  my  forrow's  grave. 
Marry^  Would  the  word  farewell  have  lengthen'4 

hours^ 
And  added  years  to  his  Ihort  banifhment. 
He  fhould  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But^  lince  it  would  not^  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  couiin^  coulin ;  but  'tis  doubt. 
When  time  (hall  call  him  home  from  banilhment. 
Whether  our  kinfman  come  to  fee  his  friends. 
Ourfelf,  and  Bufhy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green/ 
Obferv'd  his  courtihip  to  the  common  people : — 
How  he  did  feem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtefy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  flaves; 
Wooing  poor  craftfmen,  with  the  craft  of  fmiles. 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere,  to  banifh  their  affeds  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyfterwench; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  fpeed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  fupple  knee,' 
With — Thanh,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends  i-^^ 
As  were  our  England  in  reveriion  his. 
And  he  our  fubjedls*  next  degree  in  hope.^ 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone;  and  with  him  go  thefc 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  ftand  out  in  Ireland; — 
Expedient'  manage  muft  be  made,  my  liege; 

^  — '• — Bagot  here,  fl»i/Gr^f«,]  The  old  copies  read — here  Bagot. 
The  tranfpoution  was  made  in  a  quarto  of  no  value,  printed  in 
'  1634.    Malonb. 

*  tb€  tribute  of  his  fupple  knee ^    To  lUofbate  thb  phrafe, 

it  (hould  be  remembered  that  courttfying^  (the  a^  of  reverence  now 
confiped  to  women }  was  anciently  pra&fed  by  men*    Stbevens. 

*  And  be  ourfubjeas'  next  degree  in  hope.'\  Spes  altera  Romz. 

Virg.    Malons* 
'  Expedient — ]  i.  e.  expeditious.    So,  in  King  John:  ^ 

**  His  marches  are  #A/ri&»/ to  this  town.''    Stbbtbns* 

Vot.  VIII.  Q 
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Ere  further  leifurc  yield  them  fifcrther  m^mi 
l^or  their  advantage,  and  your  highnefs*  ioti. 

K.  Rich.  Wc  will  ourfelf  in  perfon  to  this  war. 
And,  for  our  coffers**— with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largefs, — ai'e  grown  tomewhat  light, 
Wc  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm; 
The  revenue  whereof  ihall  furniih  us 
For  our  aftairs  in  hand :  If  that  come  Ih^wft, 
Our  fubftitutes  at  home  fhall  have  blank  charters; 
Whereto,  when  they  fliall  know  what  men  are  rich. 
They  fhaJl  fubfcribe  them  for  large  fums  of  gold. 
And  fend  them  after  to  fupply  our  wants  i 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  prefently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

K.  Rich.  Buftiy,  wlmt  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  fkk,  my 
lord; 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  font  poft-hafte. 
To  entreat  your  majefty  to  vifit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-houfe. 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  phyiician's 
mind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  fhall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  foldiers  for.  thefe  Irifli  wars. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  vifit  him : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haue,  and  come  too  late ! 

[Exeunt. 

"  —  for  our  coffers — ]  i.  e,  bccaufc.    So,  in  Othello: 
"  Haply,  y^r I  am  black i——."    Steiveks. 
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ACT    11.        SCENE    L 

London.     A  Room  in  Ely^-bou/f. 

Gaunt  on  a  Couch ;  the  Dtike  of  York,'  and  Others 
^  fianding  by  him. 

GjuNT.  Will  the  king  come  ?  that  I  may  breathe 
my  laft 
In  wholelbme  counfel  to  his  unftay'd  youth. 

ToRK.  Vex  not  yourfcjf,  nor  ffrive  not  with  your 
breath; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counfel  to  his  car. 

Gauxt.  O,  but,  they  &y,  the  tongues  of  dying 
men 

Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony : 

Where  words  are  fcarce,  they  are  feklom  fpent  In 
vain; 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in 
pain. 

He,  that  no  more  muft  fay,  is  liften'd  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  cafe  have  taught  to 
glofe; 

More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  be- 
fore : 
The  iettiqg  fun,  and  muficJk  at  the  clofe,' 

A«  the  laft  ufte  oi  fwcets,  is  fweeteft  laft ; 

Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  paft: 


'i the  dukt  ofTorki]  was  Edmand,  fon  of  Edward  III. 

Walpolb* 
•  _.af /^clofe^]    Thif  I  fuppofe  to  be  a  mufical  term.    Sq» 
io  UagMa,  1607 : 

<*  I  daie  cogiige  Vff  ears,  the  cbfe  .will  jar." 

Steivbns. 
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Though  Richard  my  life's  counfel  would  not  hear. 
My  death-s  fad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

ToRK.  No;  it  is  ftopp'd  with  other  flattering 

foundS|» 
As,  praifes  of  his  ftate :  then,  there  are  found 
X^fcivioqs  metres;*  to  whofe  venom  found 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  liflen : 
Report  of  fafhions  in  proud  Italy;* 
Whofe  manners  ftill  our  urdy  apifh  nation 
Limps  after,  in  bafe  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thruft  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  refped:  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counfel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.* 
DireA  not  him,  whofe  way  himfelf  will  choofe;' 
•Tis  breath  thou  lack'ft,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 

lofe. 

GAusr.  Methinks,    I   am  a  prophet  new  in- 
fpir'd; 

•  LafcMous  metres;]  The  old  copies  have — meeters\  bat  I  be- 
lieve we  ihoald  read  metres,  for  *verfes.  Thus  the  folio  fpells  the 
'-word  metre  in  the  firfl  part  of  JST.  Henry  IV: 

"  one  of  thefe  fame  meeter  baUad-mongers." 

.  Venom  found  aerees  well  with  lafcrviom  ditties,  but  not  fo  com- 
modioufly  with  one  *who  meets  another  \  in  which  fenfe  the  word 
appears  to  have  been  generally  received.    Stsevbns. 

9  Report  of  fajbions  in  trtmd  Italy  \\  Our  author,  who  gives  to 
all  nations  the  cufloms  ot  England,  and  to  all  ages  the  manners  of 
.hb  own»  has  charged  the  times  of  Richard  with  a  folly  not 
perhaps  known  then,  but  very  frequent  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  and 
much  lamented  by  the  wifeft  and  oeft  of  our  anceftors. 

JOHMftOK. 

*  Where  'will  doth  mutiny  'with  'wit*t  refardJ]  Where  the  will 
febels  againft  the  notices  of  the  i^erflanding.    Johhsoh. 

'  'whofe'way  himfelf 'wiU  cho^e;]   Do  not  attempt  to  guide 

him,  'who,  whatever  thou  flult  iky,  'uiil  take  bis  rwn  emrfk. 

JoHirsoif. 
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Afid  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him : — 
His  ral^i  *  fierce  bkze  of  riot  cannot  laft ; 
For  violent  fires  foon  burn  out  tbemfelves : 
Small  ihowers  lad  long,  but  fudden  florms  are 

:   fhort; 
H?  tires  betimes,  that  fpurs  too  fail  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  infatiate  connorant, 
Confuming  means,  foon  preys  upon  itfelf* 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  fcepter*d  ifle. 
This  earth  of  majefty,  this  feat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  dcmi-pwradife ; 
This  fortrefs,  built  by  nature  for  herfelf, 
Againft  infeftion,'  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  thi^  little  world ; 
This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  filver  fea. 
Which  fenres  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe, 
Againft  the  envy  of  Icfs  happier  lands  ;^ 
This  bleifed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Eng« 

land. 
This  nurfe,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

4  rajh  — ]  That  is,  hafy^ 'violent*    Johnson. 

So,  inK.HenrylF.Vaitl: 

'*  Like  aconiium,  or  r^  gunpowder."    Malonb. 

J  Agmttfi  infedioiiy]  I  opcc  fufpeded  that  for  infeaion  wc  might . 
read  mvajiOM\  but  the  copies  all  agree,  and  I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare 
meant  to  {ay,  that  iflanders  are  fecured  by  their  fituation  both 
from  'war  and peftiience.    Johnson. 

In  AUot's  England's  Pamaffus,  1600,  this  paffaec  is  quoted — 
«'  Againft  inteftkn^*  &c»  perhaps  the  word  might  oe  infeftion,  if 
fuch  a  word  was  in'ufe. .  Farm  er. 

^ leTs  happier  lands  \]  So  read  all  the  editions,  except  Sir 

T.  Hanmer's,  which  has  Itfs  happy*  I  believe,  Shakfpeare,  from 
the  habit  of  faying  more  baffier,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his 
time;,  inadvertently  writ  kfs  happier.    Johnson. 
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Fcar'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth/ 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
(For  Chriftian  fervice,  and  true  chivalry,). 
As  is  the  fepulcher  in  ftubbom  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ranfom,  blefled  Mary's  Ibn: 
This  land  of  fuch  dear  foub,  thiis  dear  dear  laild^ 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  Icas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenemtnt,  or  pelting  farm  2  • 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  ie4> 
Whofe  rocky  fhore  beats  back  the  envious  ficge 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  ftnme. 


1  Fear*d  hj  their  breed,  and  famous  hy  their  birth,']  The  fiift 
edition  in  quarto,  i  ^98,  reads :    ' 

Fear'd  by  their  breed,  onipm9itt  for  ^>eir  llhh. 
The  quarto,  in  1 5i ; : 

Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
The  firft  foHo»  tbon^h  printed  from  the  fecond  quarto,  reads  at 
the  firft.    The  particles  in  this  author  feem  often  to  have  been 
printed  bv  chance.    Perhaps  the  >^*Skf^,  Which  tffcot  a  link 
difordered,  may  be  regulated  thus: 
'    '     ■  w<//  kimgf, 

Feard  for  tbeir  breed,  andfkmous  for  their  Virth, 

For  Chriftian  fervice,  and  true  chivalry ; 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 

As  is  the  fepulcher^ — .     JoH  nson. 

The  firft  folio  could  not  have  been  printed  from  the  iecond 
quarto,  on  account  of  many  variations  as  well  as  omiflions*  The 
quarto  160S  has  the  iame  reading  with  that  immediately  piecedxbg 
it.    Steevens. 

Fear'd  by  their  breed,]    i.  e.  by  means  of  their  breed. 

Maloke. 

«  This  land 

//  «ow  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 

Like  to  a  tenement^  or  pelting  farm  ;]  **  In  this  lad  yeare  of 
King  Richard  (fays  Fabian)  the  common  feme  ranne,  that  the 
kinge  had  letten  to  farm  the  realme  unto  Sir  William  Scrt^,  earle 
of  wihftiire,  and  then  treafurer  of  England,  to  Syr  John  Bdhey, 
Sir  John  Pagot,  and  Sir  Henry  Grcne,  knightcs."  Malonb. 
I 
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With  infcy  blott,^  anct  rotten  parchment  hondfs  ^^  . 
That  England^  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  raade  a  Ihameful  qonqueft  of  itfelf : 
O,  would  the  fcandal  vanifh  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  enfuing  death ! 

Enter  King  Richard,   and  Queen;'   Aumerle/ 
Bushy,    Green^    Bagot^    Ross,*    and  Wil«. 

LOUGHBY.^ 

ToRK.  The  king  is  come :  deal  mildly  with  his 
youth ; 

♦  JFiilf  inky  blots,]  I  (ufpe^  that  our  author  wrote — inky  bolts. 
How  can  blots  bind  in  any  thing  ?  and  do  not  bolts  correfpond 
better  widi  bauds  f  Inky  boh  arc  written  nfiri&ians.  So,  in  Tin 
Honeft  Mku's  F^me,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  A&,  IV.  ic.  i :     , 

**  muH&cling  \x£t\i 

**  In  ^jNi;r/ of  parchment."    Stibvkns.  ' 

*  rotten  parchment  bo?sds\\  Alluding  to  the  great  fams  raiied 

by  loans  and  other  exaAions,  in  this  reign,  i:^n  the  Englifh 
fubjodts.    Grbt. 

Gaunt  does  not  allude,  as  Grey  fnp^fes,  to  any  loans  or  ex-r 
anions  extorted  by  Richard,  but  to  the  circumftances  of  his  haring 
adualhr  Ar^v^  out  UU  rgyal  realm,  as  be  hknfclf  ftylet  it.  1% 
the  laft  ioene  of  the  fiift  aft  he  fays: 

**  And,  for  our  coffers  are  grown  fomewhat  light, 
*•  We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  vealm." 
And  it  afterwacds  appears  diac  the  oerfon  who  £uincd  the  r^^m 
was  the  Earl  of  Wiliihire,  one  of  nis  own  favourites. 

M.  Mason. 

i  ^^tf!Mr;J  Shaj^ipeare,  as  Mr.  Walpole  fuggefts  to  me,  hat 

deviated  from  hiftorical  truth  in  the  introduAion  of  Richard's 
queen  as  a  woman  in  the  prefent  piece ;  for  Anne,  his  firft  wife, 
was  dead  before  the  play  (:ommences,  and  liabella,  his  fecond  wife« 
was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  death.    Malonb. 

^ Aumcrle,"]  was  Edward,  eldeft  fon  of  Edmund  Duke  of 

York,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  title.  He  was  killed  at  Agin- 
court.    Walpolb. 

^  Rofs,"]  was  William  Lord  Roos,  (and  fo  (hould  be  printed,) 

ef  Hamlakc,  afterwards  Lord  Treafurer  to  Henry  IV. 

Walpolb. 

Q4 
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Fdr  youi^  hot  colts,  being  rag*d^  do  rage  the 
morc.^ 

^UEEN.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle^  Lancafter? 
K*  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?  How  is't  with 
aged  Gaunt  ? 

GjuNT.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  compo* 
fition! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  feft; 
And  who  abftains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt? 
For  fleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd; 
Watching  breeds  leannefs,  leannefs  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleafure,  that  fome  fathers  feed  upon, 
is  my  ftridt  faft,  I  mean — my  children's  looks ; 
And,  therein  fading,  haft  thou  made  me  gaunt : 
Gaunt  am  Ifor  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whofe  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.  Can  lick  men  play  fo  nicely  with  their 
names? 

GjiUNr.  No,  mifery  makes  fport  to  mock  itfelf : 
Since  thou  doll  feek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  thofc 
that  live? 

GjtuNT.  No,  no;  men  living  flatter,  thofe  that 
die. 

■    K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  fay'ft — thou  flat- 
ter'ft  me. 

.    Gaunt.  Oh !  no  j  thou  dieft,  though  I  the  fickcr 
be. 

* WiUoughhy.']  was' William  Lord  Willoughby  of  Ercfby, 

who  afterwards  married  Joan,  widow  of  Edmund  Duke  of  York, ' 

Walpole. 
^  Forjoung  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more.]  Read— 
Seifgg  rcin'd,  do  rage  the  more.*'     Ritson. 
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K.  Rica.  I  am  in  healthy  I  breathe^  and  fee  thee 

ill. 
Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  fee 

thee  ill; 
111  in  myfclf  to  fee,  and  in  thee  feeing  ill.* 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lelTer  than  thy  land. 
Wherein  thou  lieft  in  reputation  fick ; 
And  thou,  too  carelefs  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'ft  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  thofe  phyficians  that  firft  wounded  thee: 
A  thoufand  flatterers  fit  within  thy  crown, 
Whofe  compafs  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  fo  i^all  a  verge. 
The  wafte  is  no  whit  lefler  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandfire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  fon*s  fon  fhould  deftroy  his  fons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

fhame; 
Depofing  thee  before  thou  wert  poflefs'd. 
Which  art  poflefs'd  now  to  depofe  thyfclf. 
Why,  coufin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  ihame,  to  let  this  land  by  leafe : 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  fhame,  to  ihame  it  fo  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 
Thy  ftate  of  law  is  bondflave  to  the  law;' 

•  ///  in  mjffelf  to  fee,  end  ht  thee  feting  illj]  I  cannot  hdp  fop- 
poiing  that  the  idle  words — to  fee,  wmch  deftroy  the  meafute» 
Ihould  be  omitted.    Stebvsns. 

9  Thy  ftate  of  law  is  bondJUi*ue  t$  the  iW;]  State  of  /anv,  i.  e. 
legal  fyvereigntj.  But  the  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to  ftate  o'er  ta^w, 
i.  e.  ahfolute  fyuereigntj.  A  dodlrine»  which,  if  ever  our  poet 
learnt  at  all,  he  learnt  not  in  the  reign  when  this  play  was  written. 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  but  in  the  reign  after  it.  King  James's,  By 
hondfLrve  to  the  lanv,  the  poet  means  his  being  inflaved  to  his  fa- 
*vourite  fuhjeSs.     W  a  R  b  u  r  to  n« 

This  fentiment,  whatever  it  be,  is  obfcaidy  exprcflcd«    I  mi- 
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And  thau^-—:  i    '  .  f 

K.  Rich.        a  lunatick  lean-witted  fool,* 

dcrftand  it  diflfcrcntly  from  the  learned  commentator,  bein^  pof- 
haps  not  ^aite  h  zealous  fbt  Shatcfpeanr's  political  KpQtstio|i« 
The  reafomng'flf  Gdcinft,  1  think,  U  M%:  By  JrUmi  the  makin 
to  farm  thou  baft  j^dneed  th^eU'^iai  afifite  hel9^/oviereign{y^  tfm  art 
now  no  loneer  k^pg  but  landlord  of  England,  /uhjeB  /a  tb^  /amt 
reft  mint  ana  limitations  as  other  tanMords  :  by  makings  /hy  condittou  X 
ftate  of  law,  m  cmiitkm  upon  nvhich  the  common  rules  ofJa*w  can  ote» 
ratty  thou  art  becoiDe  a  bondilave  to  the  law ;  thm  haft  made  thy* 
Jelf  amenable  Jo  lofwsfrom  'wtith  ih^u  njoert  Afiginalfy  exempt, . 

Whether  this  explanation  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  that  Dr, 
Warburton's  e^qflanation  of  hotidfiawe  to  the  law,  is  not  true. 

JoHmoir. 

Warburtoa'fi  expiaBatloii  of  this  pali^  is  too  abfurd  to  requre 
confutation;  a^d  his  politicul  obicrv^tjon  is  equally  ill-loii^dcd. 
The  doftrine  of  abfolute  fovereignty  might  as  well  have  been 
learned  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  ui  that  of  her  fucceflbr.  She 
was,  in  fii^,as  aMolute  as  he  wifhed  to  be. 

Johnfon's  explanation  is  in  general  juft ;  but  I  think  that  the 
words,  oflanxXy  muft  roean»  hy  Taw,  or  according  tf  law,  as  we 
fay,  of  coui^e,  and  0/  right,  inftead  of  fy  right,  or  fy  eour/e.^^ 
Gaunt's  reafoning  is  this — **  Having  let  your  kinsdom  by  leafc, 
you  art  no  longer  i}ie  king  of  Engmnd,  Dut  the  landlord  only; 
and  your  ftate  k  by  Ukw,  fiS^e^  to  the  law/'    M.  Maso v* 

Mr.  Heath  cxpUim  Che  words  ftate  of  law  fomewbac  diftrcntly : 
"*  Thy  Toyzl  'eftate,  which  is  eftahli/bed  by  the  lan»,  is  now  in  virtoe 
of  thy  having  leafed  it  out,  fubjeded,"  &c.    Maloni* 

•  Gaunts  And  thou* . 

K,  Kich*  a  lunatick  lean-witted  fool^  In  the  difpofition 

of  th^fe  lines  I  have  followed  the  folio,  in  giving  the  word  thou  to 
the  king;  but  the  regulation  of  the  firft  quarto,  15979  is  perhaps 
preferame,  being  more  in  our  poet's  manner : 

Gaunt.  And  thou 

K.Rich.  '^-•^^  a  lunatick,  lean^'witted  fool^^ 
Aftd  thati  a  mere  cypher  in  thy  own  kingdom.  Gaunt  was  going  to 
fay-  \  Richard  interrupts  him,  and  takes  the  word  thou  m  a  dif- 
-  fcrent  fcnfc,  applying  it  to  Gaunt,  inftead  of  himfelf.     Of  this 
%V£i^  of  retort  there  are  various  inftances  in  thefe  plays. 

'The  folio  repeats  the  word  And: 
*^    '      Gaunt.  And* 

K.Rich.  And  thou,  Sec.    Malonb. 
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Prelimriiig'  6^  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar*ft  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek  $  chafing  the  royal  blood. 
With  ftiry,  fron^  his  native  refidence. 
Now  by  my  feat's  right  royal  maiefty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  fon. 
This  tongue  that  runs  fo  roundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  Ihoulders. 
Gaunt.  O,  fpare  mc  not,  my  brother  Edward's 
foh. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edwafd^s  fon ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Haft  thou  tapped  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd : 
My  brother  Glofter,  plain  well-meaning  foul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongft  happy  fouls  I) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witnefs  good. 
That  thou  refpcift'ft  not  fpilling  Edward's  blood : 
Join  with  the  prefent  ficknefs  that  I  have; 
And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower.' 

— /irtf«-«M;//W — ]  Dr.  Fanner  obfcrvcs  to  me  that  the  fiune 
txpieffion  occurs  in  the  io6th  Pfalm: 

**  .—^and  fent  Zra;«/r^  withal  into  their  >&«/.**  ♦ 

Stebvbns. 
'  JfnJ  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  Mce  a  too'long  'withered  flower.']  Thus  ftand  thefe 
lines  in  all  the  copies^  bat  I  think  there  is  an  error.  Why  fiiould 
Gattnt>  already  old,  call  on  any  thing  like  age  to  end  him  ?  How 
can  age  be  (aid  to  crop  at  oncef  luyw  is  the  idea  of  crookednefs 
coimefkd  with  that  of  cropping?  I  fuj^fe  the  poet  didated 
thos: 

And  Ay  unkindnefs  be  time's  crooked  edge 

To  crot  at  once 

That  is,  let  thy  unkindnefs  be  time's  fcythe  to  crop. 

Edge  was  eafily  confomided  by  the  ear  with  age,  and  one  miftake 
once  edmmed  made  way  for  asodier.    Johksom. 

Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  took  this  idea  from  the  figure  of  Time, 
who  was  reprefcnted  as  carrying  a  fickle  as  well  as  a  fcythe.  A 
fickle  was  anciently  called  a  crook,  and  fometime^,  as  in  the  foU 
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Live  in  thy  (hame,  but  die  not  fhariie  with  thcc! — 
Thefe  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  :— 
Love  they  ^  to  Ijve,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[jEx/V,  borne  out  hy  bis  Attendants. 

K.  RiQH.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  jind  fuUens 
have; 
For  both  haft  thou,  ^nd  both  become  (he  grave, 

ToRK.'  Befeech  your  majefty,*  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  iicklinefs  and  age  in  him : 

lowing  inftances^  crooked  may  mean  armed  widi  a  cropk.    So,  in 
KendalVs  Epigram,  1577 : 

««  The  regall  king  and  crooked  downt 

**  All  one  alike  (kath  driveth  downc." 
Again^  in  the  looth  Sonnet  of  Shakfpeare: 

*'  Give  my  love«  fame»  £ifter  than  time  wafles  life, 

"  So  thou  prcvent'ft  his  fey  the  and  croiAed  kmfeC* 
Again^  in  the  119th: 

*'  Love's  not  Time's  fbol^  though  rofy  lips  and  cheeks 

*•  Within  his  lending  fickle*  $  compafs  come." 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  cnoked  is  an  epithet  beftowed 
^a  age  in  the  traj^y  of  Locrine,  i  c^c : 

««  Now  yield  to  death  o'erlaid  by  crooked  ay/' 
JLocrine  iias  been  attributed  to  Shakfpeare ;    and  in  this  paffagc 
quoted  from  it,  no  allufion  to  2i  fey  the  can  be  fuppofed*    Our  poet's 
cxpreffions  are  fometimes  confufed  and  abortive.    Steevens.    . 

Again,  in  A  Fiourijb  upon  Fancie,  by  N,  6.  [Nicholas  Breton,] 

"577- 

**  Who,  when  that  he  awhile  hath  bin  in  fancies  fchoole, 

**  Doth  leame  in  his  old  crooked  age  to  play  the  doting  foole." 

Malonb. 
Shakfpeare  had  probably  two  difierent  but  kindred  ideas  in  his 
mbd;  the  bend  of  age,  and  the  fickle  of  time,  which  he  con- 
founded together.    M.  Mason. 

9  Ijyve  thej — ]     That  is,  let  them  love.    Johnson. 

•  *Be/eechyour  majefy,']  The  old  copks  redundantly  read— 

I  do  be/eech,  &c. 
Mr.  Ritfon  would  regulate  the  pailage  difierently  (and  perb^ 
rightly)  by  omitting  the  words — in  him  •• 
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He;  loves  you»  on  my  li&/  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.Rich.  Rij^ht;  you  lay  true:  as  Hereford's  love^ 
fo  his : 
As  theirs,  fo  mine;  and  all  be  as  it  is^ 

£»/^r  Northumberland.' 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to 
your  majefty. 

K.  Rich.  What  fays  he  now?* 

North.  Nay,  nothing;  all  is  faid: 

His  tongue  is  now  a  ftringlefs  inftrument ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancafter  hath  fpent. 

ToRK.  Be  York  the  next  that  muft  be  bankrupt 
fo! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripeft  fruit  firft  falls,  and  fo  doth 
he; 
His  time  is  fpent,  our  pilgrimage  muft  be :  ^ 

So  much  for  that. ^Now  for  our  Irifh  wars: 

We  muft  fupplant  thofe  rough  rug-headed  kerns  ; 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  elfe,* 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 


/  d9  hifeecbywr  majefty^  impute 

Hit  ivords  to  *wajrward Jicklinf/s  and  age.     Steevens^ 

»  Northumber/and.]  was  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northunw 

berland.     Walpolb. 

4  Whatfajft  he  now  ?]  I  have  fupplied  the  adveib— ««i;,  (which 
il  wanting  in  the  old  copy)  to  complete  the  meafure. 

Stbevins. 

i  our  pilgrimage  muft  be:^     That  is,  our  pilgrimage  is  yet 

to  come.    M.  Mason. 

^\^^^^  where  no^  venom  t(/e,]    This  alludes  to  a  tradition  that 
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And^  for  tibefe  great:  afl&irs  da  aik  fome  chamgii 
Towards  our  aniftance>  mc  do  fdee  Co  us 
The  piatCy  colli,  rcYcnves^  Md  moveable. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  ftaad  poiTefs'd. 

ToRK.  How  long  (hall  I  be  pouknt?  Ah,  iioir 

long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  fuffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Glofter's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banilhment. 
Not   Gaunt'3    rebukes,   nor   England's  private 

wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,*  Jior  my  own  difgrace. 
Have  ever  ro^tde  me  four  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinWe  on  my  fov^reign's  face- — 
I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward's  fons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firft ; 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag^d  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman : 
His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  kok'd  he, 
Accomplifh'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours;' 
But,  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  againil  the  French, 
And  not  ^inft  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 

St.  Patrick  freed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  from  venomons  reptilet 
of  every  kind.    So,  in  Decker's  ffon^  Whore,  ?•  11.  1630 : 

" that  Irilh  Judas, 

«•  Bred  in  a  country  where  no  'venom  profpers, 
"  But  in  his  blood.** 
Again,  in  Fuimvs  Troes,  163J: 

«<  As  Irifii  earth  doth /0^/«j/g«oierbeBft8."    Stsetiiis. 
*  Nor  the  freventhn  of  poor  BoUngbroke 
Ahout  Ms  marria^s]     When  the  duke  of  Hereford,  after  his 
banifhment,  went  into  France,  he  was  honourably  entertained  at 
.  that  court,  and  would  have  obtained  in  marriage  the  only  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Berry^  uncle  to  the  French  king,  had  not  Rioiard 
prevented  the  match.    Stebvbns. 

?  Accomplijh^d'witb  the  ntmbcr  tf  $hj  bottri{\  L  e«  when  he  was 
of  thy  age.    Maloni, 
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I>id  win  v^hat  he  did  fpend^  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won ; 
His  handfi  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemie«i  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard  I  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief^ 
Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter? 

ToRK.  O,  my  liege. 

Pardon  me,  if  you  pleafe ;  if  not,  I  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 
'  Seek  you  to  feize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banilh'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  juft  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deferve  to  have  an  heir? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deferving  fon  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away>  and  take  from  time 
His  charters,  and  bis  cuftomary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  cnfue  to-day  5 
Be  not  thyfelf,  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  fequence  and  fucceflion  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  fay  true !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  feize  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  fuc 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  hom^^e,' 
You  pluck  a  thoufand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lofe  a  thoufand  well-difpofed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  thofe  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will ;  we  feize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands^ 

•  dfTty  his  •ffer*d  h^magt^     That  18,  rrfuft  to  tdmit  the 

homage,  by  which  he  is  to  hold  his  lands.    J  oh  nso  n. 
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ToRK.  Pll  not  be  by,  the  while :  My  liege,  fkre- 
well : 
What  will  enfue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courfes  may  be  underilood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.     [Exit* 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bufhy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltihire 
ftraight ; , 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-houfe, 
To  fee  this  buiinefs :  To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow ; 
And  we  create,  in  abfence  of  ourfelf,  ^      • 

Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  juft,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. —    . 
Come  on,  our  queen :  to-morrow  muft  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  ftay  is  fliort.    [Flouri/b. 
[Exeunt  King,  C^een,  Bushy,  Au merle. 
Green,  andriAGOT. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  dukeof  Lancailer  is  dead. 

Ross.  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  fon  is  duke. 

IViLLo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  juftice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  muft  break  with 
filence, 
Ere*t  be  dift)urden*d  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  fpeak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er 
fpeak  more. 
That  fpeaks  thy  words  again,  to  do  thee  harm ! 

IViLLO.  Tends  that  thou'dft  fpeak,  to  the  duke 
of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  fo,  out  with  it  boldly,  man; 
Quick  is  mine  ear,  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him ; 
Unlefs  you  call  it  good,  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 
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NoMH.   Now,  afore  hcavch,   'ti«  Ihamc^  fuch 
wrongs  are  borne. 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  nkany  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  decltnti^  land^ 
The  king  is. not  himfelf,  but  bafely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainft  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  feverely  profecute 
Gainft  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  ^nd  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  loft  their  hearts :  ^  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  loft  their  hearts* 

JViLLO.  And  daily  new  exadions  are  devis*d ; 
As — ^blanks,  benevolences,  and  1  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o' God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wafted  it,  for  warr'd  he 
hath  not. 
But  bafely  yielded  upon  compromife 
That  which  his  anceftors  achieved  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  fpent  in  peace^  than  they  in  wars. 

Ross.  The  earl  of  Wiltftiire  hath  the  realm  in 
farm. 

IViLLO.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken 
man. 

North.  Reproach,  and  diflblution,  hangeth  over 
him. 

Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  thefe  Irifli  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithftanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banilh'd  duke. 

9  And  loft  their  hearts:]    The  old  copies  crroncoofly  and  un- 
metrically  read->- 

Jfid  quite  /ofi  thrjr  hearts : 

Tbe  compofitor's  eye  had -caught  the  adverb — ^ite,  from  the  &!• 
lowing  line.    Stbsvins. 

Vol.  VIII.  R 
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North.  Hiis  noble  kioTniM: — ^Moft  d^cmntc 
king! 
But,  lords,  ve  hetr  this  learAri  tcnpeft  fiiig»' 
Yet  feek  no  ihelter  to  avoid  tfaeikHrm: 
We  fee  the  wind  fit  fore  upon  oor  faila. 
And  yet  we  ftrike  not,*  but  iecureljr  pcrifli^* 

Ross.  We  fee  the  very  wreck  tlmt  we  muft  fufler ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger*  now. 
For  fuffering  fo  the  caufes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  fo;  even  throng  iJie  ItoUew  eyes 
of  death, 
I  fpy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  fey 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  oomfbit  is. 

fFiLLO.  Nay,  let  us  fliare  thy  thon^t^,  as  thou 
doft  ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  f^eak,  Northumberland : 
We  three  are  but  thyfetf;  and,  fpeaking  fo. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts;  ttterefore,  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus : — ^I  have  from  Port  le  Blam;^ 
a  bay 
In  Britany,  received  intelligence. 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Reignold  lord  Cobham^ 


«  — <i«r  hear  tbh  fearful  tcmpcft  fing,]  So,  in  The  Tempejt: 

**  moxSattftorm  brewing;  I  bear  itfing  in  the  wind." 

Steivens. 
9  And  jet  *we  (hike  not,]     To  Jhike  Xht  fails,  ii,  to^contraa  diem 
when  there  is  too  tmsk  wind.    J^Hntoif^ 

* btu  fecnxely  /w^.  ]    Wc  pcriflx  by  too  great  conlMeoM 

in  our  fecurity.    The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  Tbe  Merry 
Wivet  of  Wlndfor:  **  Though  Ford  be  %ftenrt  fed,"  *c, 

Malovi. 
Again,  in  Ttwhu and  Creffida,  Aa  IV«  fc.  v: 
««  'Tis  done  like  Heftor,.  buty^r«ir^  done," 
See  Dr.  Farmer's  note  on  this  pailage*    Stesvsm s« 

>  And  unavoided  is  tbe  dam^r^-^]     Unenmskdu,  1  htHttm^  hot 
afed  for  tmanjoidabk.    Malone. 
I 
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[The  fonof  Richard  Eari  of  Arundel  J 
That  late  htokc  frcoon  the  .duke  of  Exeter/ 


^  rrJ/  /on  of  Richard  earl  of  4ntndeh'] 
Th9i  Ute  broke  fnm  the  Me  of  Exeter,]     I  fii{pcft  that  fome 

of  thdCb  Utm  are  tTmijpQM»  m  weB  m  di«t  the  poet  has  macfe 
a  blunder  m  hh  mmncration  of  perf<Mu*  No  copf  tha;  J  Imyt 
ieea,  will  authorize  me  to  make  an  alteration,  though  apoor^ina 
to  Holtnflied^  whom  Shaki^Tearc  followed  io  great  meafure,  ipor^ 
than  one  ii  neecflhry« 

All  the  perfons  f^ufierattd  in  Holin9)«d'9.«c^9mtt  c^thofr  idio 
embark'd  with  BoUngbrok^,  an  here  iDemioned  with  gre^  9x416V 
neft»  except  **  Thomas  Arundell»  fonne  and  heire  to  the  late  earle 
of  ArRndetl,  beheaded  at  the  Tower-Utt/'  See  HoHnfhed.  And 
3ret  this  nobleman,  who  appears  to  have  been  thus  omitted  by  the 
poet^  is  the  perfon  to  whom  alone  that  circupiftance  relates  of 
mvtiig  hroie  from  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  to  whom  alone^  of  all 
nMAtioDod  in  the  lift,  t^c  archbiihop  was  rdat^d,  he  bein^  i^cU  to 
the  yoiiB^  loid,  though  Slu^fpeare  by  miftake  qalls  him  his  brother. 
See  ifohiifhcd*  p*  4^ 

From  thefe  circumftances  heM  taken  notice  of,  which  are  appli* 
ciMe  only  to  this  lofd  »i  particular,  «id  from  the  improbability 
that  Shak&eare  would  omit  ib  princu>al  a  perfona^  in  his  hiftorian's 
VA,  I  ^bL  it  .can  fcarce  be  doubti^d  but  that  a  line  is  loft  in  which 
the  name  of  this  Thomas  Arundel  had  originally  aplac^. 

Mr.  Ritfon,  with  fome  probability,  fuppofes  Snakfpeare  coqld 
not  have  negto^od  (b  fair  an  opportunitv  of  arailinj^  himfelf  of  a 
rough  leady-made  verfe  which  often  itielf  in  Holinfhcd: 

\The  fott  €md  hmr  to  the  late  earl  <f  Arundel,']     Stb B  vb  ns« 

For  the  infertion  of  the  line  included  within  crotchety,  I  am* 
anfirerable;   it  not  being  found  in  the  old  copies. 

The  pa^ges  in  Hdinilied  relative  to  this  matter  run  th^is: 
^  Aboute  tm  ^mse  time  the  Earl  of  Arundell's  fonne,  pame4 
Thomas,  which  'was  hep  in  the  Duke  of  Exeter  s  houfe,  efcap^d  out 
of  the  realme,  bv  meanes  of  one  William  Scot,  &c,  "  PuKe 
Henrv, — ehieflytturoujAtheeameft  pcrfuafioij  of  Thomas  ArqiviplI, 
late  Archbiihoppe  of  Canterburie,  (who,  as  before  you  have  hcar4^ 
had  been  removed  from  his  fea,  and  banifhed  the  re^me  by  King 
Riohardos  means,)  got  him  downe  to  Brttaine: — and  when  aU  his 
pcovifion  was  made  scady,  he  tooke  the  fea,  together  with  the  faid 
Archbiihop  of  Cantefborie,  and  his  nephew  Thomas  Arqndell, 
fianae  juid  heyrc  to  the  late  J^uip  of  Arundell,  behead^  on  Tower- 
hill.  There  wese  aKb  widi  hitii  Reginaldt  Lord  Cobham,  Sk 
Tbosms  £fpingham,"  &c« 
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His  brother,  archbifhop  late  of  Canterbury/ 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  fir  John  Ramfton, 

Sir  John  Norbery,  fir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoint, 

All  thefe,  well  fiimifti'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagnc, 
With  eight  tall  ftiips,  three  thoufand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  fhortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  fliore : 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this ;  but  that  they  ftay 
The  firft  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  ftiall  make  off  our  flavilh  yoke. 
Imp  out*  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 


^  There  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  be  the  fnudleft  doubt,  that  & 
line  was  omitted  in  the  copy  of  1 597,  by  the  negligence  of  the 
tranfcriber  or  compofitor^  in  which  not  only  Thomas  Arundel,  but 
his  father,  was  mentioned;  for  bis  in  a  fubfequent  line  [His  brother) 
muft  reler  to  the  old  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Rather  than  leave  a  Ucmna,  I  have  inferted  fuch  words  as  render 
the  pafla|;e  intelligible.  la  AdI  V.  fc.  ii.  of  the  play  before  us, 
a  line  of  a  rhyming  couplet  was  pafled  ever  by  the  printer  of  the 
firft  folio : 

**  111  may'ft  thou  thrive,  if  tho»  grant  any  ^race." 
It  has  been  recovered  from  the  quarto.    So  alfo,  m  K^  Henry  Vim 
Part  II.  the  firft  of  the  following  lines  was  omitted,  as  is  proved 
by  the  old  play  on  which  that  piece  is  founded,  and  (as  in  the 
prefent  ihftance}  by  the  line  which  followed  (he  omitted  line : 

'*  [*^^  J^^^  fometimcs  went  difguia'd,  and  why  not  I  ?] 
**  Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  fkin,  as  thou  (halt  oe." 
In  CorioloMusy  A&,  II.  fcr  uli.  a  line  was  in  like  manner  omittedy 
and  it  has  vei^  properly  been  fupplied. 

The  chriftian  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Ramfton  is  changed  to  yohfi, 
and  the  two  followug  perfons  are  Improperly  defcribcd  as  knighu 
in  all  the  copies.  'Aeie  perhaps  were  13cewife  miftakes  of  (he 
prefs,  but  arc  fcarcely  worth  correding.    Maloni. 

^  *  — «rrWi^/  kte  0/  Canierbrnfy,']  Thoma*  Arondel,  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  who  was 
beheaded  in  this  reien,  had  been  banifhed  by  the  pariiamcnt,  and 
was  afterwards  depnved  by  the  Pope  of  his  foe,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  King ;  ^ence  he  is^  here  called,  kae  of  Canterbury. 

Stbbviws. 

^  Imp  6»^— ]  As  thisexpreffion  frequently  occun  ia  our  author. 
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Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemifh'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  duft  that  hides  our  fcepter's  gilt,' 
And  make  high  majefty  look  like  itfelf. 
Away,  with  me,  in  poll  to  Ravenfpurgr 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  fo. 
Stay,  and  be  fecret,  and  myfelf  will  go. 

Ross.  To  horfe,  to  horfe !  urge  doubts  to  them 
that  fear. 

H^iLLO.  Hold  out  my  horfe,  and  I  will  firft  be 
there.  [Exeunf. 


it  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  the  original  meaning  of  It.    When 
the  wing-feathers  of  a  hawk  were  dropped^  or  forced  out  by  any 
accident,  it  was  ufoal  to  fupply  as  many  as  were  deficient.     This 
operation  was  called,  to  imp  a  ba<wL 
So,  in  The  DrviPs  Charter,  1607 : 

*'  His  plumes  only  imp  the  muie's  wings.*' 
Again,  in  Alhumaxar,  1615 : 

**  when  we  deure 

**  Time's  hafte,  he  feems  to  lofe  a  match  with  lobfiers ; 
•*  And  when  we  wilh  him  ftay,  he  imps  his  ixjiitgs 
«'  With  feathers  plum'd  with  thought." 
Turbervile  has  a  whole  chapter  on  The  W'ay  and  Manner  howe  to 
ympe  a  Hawke's  Feather,  hcnu^Jorver  it  be  broken  or  hroofed. 

Steevsns. 

7  gilt,]  i.  e.  gilding,  fuperficial  difplay  of  gold.    So,  in 

Tinon  of  Athens  : 

««  When  thou  waft  in  ibjgilt  and  thy  perfume,"  &c. 

Stebvbns* 
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S  C  E  N  E     IL 

^btfamt.     A  Room  in  the  PdLace. 
Enttr  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Bagot. 

BusHT.  Madam,  your  majefty  is  too  much  fad : 
You  prdmis^d,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  lay  afide  life-harming  heavinefs,' 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  difpofition. 

^EBN.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I  did ;  to  pleafe  my- 
felf, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  caufe 
Why  I  (hould  welcome  fuch  a  guefl:  as  gric^ 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard :  Yet,  again,  methinks^ 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me  $  and  my  inward  ibul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  (bmething  it  grieves,* 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

'  Hh-barmitig  heavinffs,']    Thus  the  quarto,  IC97-     The 

quartos  1608,  and  161 5 — la/fif-nznomg^  the  folio— ^^harming. 

STBKVBlfS. 

^  With  nothing  trembles:  at  fomething  it  trieves,]    The  fol- 
lowing line  requires  that  this  (hould  be  read  juft  the  contrary  way: 
^i'th  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves. 

Waeburtoit. 
All  the  old  editions  read : 

my  itnvard  foul 

With  nothing  trembles ;  at  fomething  it  grieves* 
The  readings  which  Dr.  Warburton  correds,  is  itfelf  an  inno- 
Tation.     His  conjedures  give  indeed  a  better  fenfe  than  that  of  any 
copy»  but  copies  muft  not  be  needleisly  forfaken.    Johnsoh. 

I  fuppofe  it  is  the  tmbom/orrow  which  (he  calls  nothing,  becanie 
it  is  not  yet  brought  into  exigence.    Stbbvbns. 

Warburton  does  not  appear  to  have  underftood  this  pfTage^  nor 
Johnfon  either.    Througn  the  whde  of  thb  fcene,  till  the  arrival 
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Bushy.  Each  fubftance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
ihadows^ 
Which  ihow  like  grief  itfelf^  but  are  not  fb : 
For  forrow's  eye,  gliazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objeds } 
Like  perfpedivcs,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confufion ;  ey'd  awry, 
Diftinguifh  form :'  fo  your  fweet  majefty, 

of  Green,  the  Qgeen  is  defcribing  to  Bulhy,  a  certain  an^ccovnt- 
able  defpondenc7  of  mind,  and  a  foreboding  apprehcnfion  which 
(he  felt  of  fome  nnforefeen  calamity.  She  favs,  <«  that  her  inward 
foal  trembles  without  any  apparent  caufe,  ana  grieves  at  fomething 
more  than  the  King's  departure,  though  (he  knows  not  what." 
He  endeavours  to  perfuade  her  that  it  is  merely  the  confequence  of 
her  forrow  for  the  Kjng's  abfsiice.  She  fa^  it  may  be  fo,  but  her 
foul  tells  her  odierwife*  He  then  tdk  her  it  is  only  conceit;  but 
(he  is  not  fatisfied  with  that  way  of  accounting  for  it,  as  (he  fays 
that  conceit  is  ftiU  derived  from  fixne  fore-father  grief,  but  what 
(he  fieels  was  begot  by  nothing;  diat  is,  had  no  preceding  caufe. 
Conceit  is  hefe  ofed  in  the  iuae  fenfe  diat  it  is  in  Hmnktt  when 
the  King  fays  that  OphcHa's  macfaiefs  was  occafioaed  by  "  conceit 
upon  her  father."    M.  Mason. 

9  Like  pei^mvtt.  wkici,  ngMy  raz^d  m^, 
Slfow  nothing  hmi  cmfkfim ;  cy'dxwry, 

Difiinpt^Jhrm:']  Inis  is  a  fine  fimiHtude,  and  the  Uiing  meant 
is  this.  Amongft  nuahomaHcal  recreations,  there  u  one  in  optics^  in 
which  a  fisnre  is  drawn,  wherein  aU  the  rules  oi  fer/pe^ive  are 
inverted:  to  that,  if  held  in  the  fame  pofition  with  thofe  pi^ures 
which  are  drawn  according  to  thd  rules  oi perfpeQrve^  it  can  prefent 
nothing  but  confufion :  and  to  be  feen  ip  form,  and  under  a  re- 
gular appearance,  it  muft  be  looked  upon  from  a  contrary  fbtion ; 
or,  as  dhakfpeare  fays,  efdaiury.     WxaBURTON. 

Dr.  Plot's  HtRory  of  Stqffortf/hhre^  p.  ^91,  explains  this  per- 
fpe^ve,  or  odd  kind  of  •*  piftures  upon  an  mdented  board,  which, 
it  beheld  dlreftly,  you  oniy  perceive  a  confuted  piece  of  work ; 
but,  if  obliquely,  you  fee  the  mtended  pcrfon's  pifture ;"  which,  he 
was  told,  was  made  thus :  **  The  board  being  indented,  ^or  furrowed 
with  a  plough-plane,]  the  print  or  painting  was  cut  into  parallel 
pieces  equal  to  the  depth  and  number  of  the  indentures  on  the 
Doard,  and  they  were  pafted  on  the  flats  that  (Irike  the  eye  holding 
it  obliquely,  fo  that  the  edges  of  the  parallel  pieces  of  the  print 
or  painting  exadUy  joining  on  the  edges  of  the  indentures,  the 
worlc  was  done."    Tollet. 

R  4. 
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Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  (hapes  of  grief,  more  than  himfelf,  to  wail ; 
Which,  iook'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  (hadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more's 
not  fcen : 


The  following  (hort  poem  would  almoft  pcrfuade  one  that  the 
words  rightly  and  aivry  [perhaps  originally  written — aright  and 
nvfyijl  had  exchanged  places  in  the  text  ot  oor  author. 

Lines  prefixed  to  "  Melanchoiike  Humours,  in  Verfes  QfDvverft  Natures, 
Jet  dvwn  by  Nicb.  Breton,  Gent.  1 6oo." 

In  Authorem, 
'*  Thou  that  wouldft  finde  the  habit  of  true  paffion, 

"  And  fee  a  minde  attir'd  in  per&d  ftraines; 
'<  Not  wearing  moodes,  as  gallants  doe  a  fafhion 

*'  In  thefe  pide  times,  omy  to  fhewe  their  braines; 

««  Looke  here  on  Breton's  worke,  the  mailer  print, 

*'  Where  fuch  perfeftions  to  the  life  doe  nfe  2 
**  If  they  feeme  txjry,  to  fuch.  as  looke  afqutnt, 

**  The  fault's  not  in  the  objed,  but  their  eyes. 
•«  For,  as  one  comming  with  a  laterall  viewe 

"  Unto  a  cunning  piece-wrought  perfpeSivet 
«*  Wants  facultie  to  make  a  cenfure  tiue: 

*^  So  with  this  author's  readers  will  it  thrive : 
"  Which,  being  eyed  dire8l^,  I  divine, 
•*  His  proofe  their  praife  will  meete,  as  in  this  line." 

BenJoHfoH.    Steevens. 

So,  in  Hentzfter,  1 598,  Royal  Palace,  Whitehall.  «'  Edwardi  VI. 

Angli«  regis  effigies,  primo  intuitu  monftrofum  quid  repraefentans, 

fed  fi  quis        cffigicm  reda  intueatur,  turn  vera  depnehenditur." 

Farmer. 
The  perfpe8rves  here  mentioned,  were  not  pidures,  but  round 
chryilal  glaifes,  the  convex  furface  of  which  was  cut  into  faces, 
like  thofe  of  the  rofe-diamond ;  the  concave  left  uniformly  fmooth, 
Thefe  chryftals — which  were  fometimes  mounted  on  tortoiie-iheU 
box-lids,  and  fometimes  fixed  into  ivory  cafes — if  placed  a$  here 
reprefented,  would  exhibit  the  different  appearances  defcribed  by 
the  poet. 

The  word  Jhadows  is  here  ufed,  in  oppofition  to  fubllance,  for 
refleded  images,  and  not  as  the  dark  forms  of  bodies,  occafioned  by 
their  interception  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  them.    Henley. 
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Or  if  it  be,  *tis  with  falfe  forrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

JUEBN.  It  may  be  fo ;  but  yet  my  inward  foul 
uades  me,  it  is  otherwife :  However  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  fad ;  fo  heavy  fad. 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,* — 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  fhrink. 
Bushy.  *Tis  nothing  but  conceit,'  my  gracious 

lady. 
^EEN.  *Tis  nothing  lefs:  conceit  is  ftill  de- 
rived 
From  fome  fore-father  grief;  mine  is  not  fo ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief; 
Or  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve:* 


*  As^ — though,  in  thinking,  on  m  thought  I  think ^  Old  COW— 
thinking;  bat  we  fhould  read — A$  though  in  thinking;  that  is^  though ^ 
mufing^  I  have  no  difiin£i  idta  of  calamity.  The  involuntary  and  un^ 
acpoQotable  depreffion  of  the  mind,  which  every  one  has  fometime 
^t,  is  here  very  forcibly  defcribed.    Johnson* 

*  'T/j  nothing  hut  conceit,]  Conceit  is  here,  as  in  JT.  Henry  VIIL 
and  many  other  places,  ufed  for  tl  fanciful  conception.    Ma  lone* 

^  For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief ; 

Or  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve:]  With  thcfe  lines 
I  know  not  weil  what  can  be  done.  The  queen's  reaibning  as  it 
now  ftands,  is  this:  my  trouble  is  not  conceit,  for  conceit  is  ftill 
derived  from  fome  antecedent  caufe,  fome  fore-father  grief,  but 
with  mc  the  cafe  is,  that  either  my  real  grief  hath  no  real  caufe,  or 
fome  real  caufe  has  produced  a  fancied  grief  That  is,  my  grief  is  not 
conceit,  hecaufe  it  either  has  not  a  caufe  like  conceit,  or  it  has  a  caufe 
like  conceit.  This  can  hardly  Hand.  Let  us  try  again,  and  read 
thus: 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief; 

^Qt  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 
That  is,  my  grief  is  not  conceit;  conceit  is  an  imaginary  uneafinefs 
from  fome  paft  occurrence.  But,  on  the  contrary,  here  is  real  grief 
vuithottt  a  real  caufe;  not  a  real  caufe  nvith  a  fanciful  for rvw.  This, 
I  chink,  muft  be  the  meanin?;  har(h  at  the  b^,  yet  better  than 
contradiftion  or  abfurdity,    J  oh  nso  n. 
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•Tis  in  revcrfion  that  I  do  pofiefs  j 

But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  kncywn  ;^  what 

I  cannot  name ;  'ttt  namekfs  woe»  I  wot. 

Enter  Greek. 

Gabmn.  God  fave  your  majcfty ! — ^and  well  met, 
gentlemen: — 
I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  Ihipp'd  for  Ireland. 

^MEN.  Why  hop*ft  thou  fo?  *tif  better  hope, 
he  is; 
For  his  deiigns  crave  haile,  his  hafte  good  hope; 
Then  wherefore  doft  thou  hope,  he  is  not  Ihipp'd? 

Grmbn.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  rctix'd 
his  power,* 

*  *Tts  in  rrverfioH  that  I  dofoffefs\ 
But  tjobat  it  is,  that  is  not  jet  knotvni  te.l    I  am  about  to 

?ropofe  an  interpretation  which  many  will  think  harlh^  and  which 
do  not  ofier  for  certain.  To  poffefs  a  man,  in  Shakfbeare,  b  to 
inform  him  fully,  to  make  him  comprehend.  To  he  poffeffed,  VSt  to  he 
fssllj  infsrmed.    Of  this  fenfe  the  examples  are  munerons: 

**  I  have/0^Vhim  my  moft  ftay  can  be  bat  fhort.*' 

Meafnre  for  Memfnre. 

" Is  he  yet  poffefi'd 

**  What  fom  you  would?'*    Mrrchma  ef  Vesuee. 
I  therefore  imagine  the  qaaen  fays  thus: 

*Tis  in  tenHrfiQn^^'^that  I  dopojfefs ; 
The  event  is  yet  in  futurity^^-^thzl  I  know  with  fbll  convidioD— > 
int  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known.  In  any  other  interpietation 
(he  muft  iay  that>^  pojfefes  what  is  not  yet  come,  which,  thou^ 
it  may  be  allowed  to  be  poetical  and  figurative  language,  is  yet,  I 
think, lefs  natural  than  my  explanation.    Johnson. 

As  the  grief  the  Queen  felt,  was  for  fome  event  which  had  not 
yet  come  to  pais,  or  at  leaft  vet  come  to  her  knowledge,  (he 
vcpreflcs  dtis  bv  ra;png  that  the  grief  which  (he  then  adnally 
pofieflfed,  was  mil  in  frvetfim,  as  (he  had  no  right  to  feel  dw 
grief  until  the  event  (hould  happen  which  was  to  occafion  it. 

NL  Mason. 

6  «««-.«i/^^/  have  rctir'd  his  fvwer,'\  Might  have  dtamm  it  hack* 
A  French  fenfe.    Johnson. 
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And  driven  into  dcfmir  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  ftrongly  hath  let  footing  in  this  land: 
The  baftifh'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himfcif. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  fafe  arriv*d 
At  Rayenfpurg. 

^EEN.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green.  O,  madam^  'tis  too  true:  and  that  is 
worfc, — 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  fon  Henry 

Percy, 
The  lords  of  Rofs,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Busby.  Why  have  you  not  proclaimed  Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  reft  of  the  revolting  faftion 
Traitors  ? 

Green.    We  have :  whereon  the  ^arl  of  Worcefter 
Hath  broke  his  ftafF,  refign'd  his  ftewardfhip. 
And  all  the  houfehold  iervants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

^umen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my 
woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  forrow's  difmal  heir:^ 

So,  in  Tie  Rafe  ^  Lmttce: 

"  Each  <mc,  by  him  cnfoxc'd,  fttiret  his  want"   Malowi^ 

'  mjfoffmu'i  difmal  htir:^   The  antbctf  fbemt  to  hav«  afed 

heir  in  an  improper  fenfc,  an  heir  being  one  that  inherits  hjfuccef- 
Jim,  is  here  put  for  one  that  /tuceeds,  though  he  ibcceecis  but  ia 
order  of  time,  not  in  order  of  defcent.    Johnsok.  ,      > 

Johnibn  has  miftaken  the  jneani^  of  this  pt£lage  alio.  The 
Queen  does  not  in  any  way  allude  to  Bolingbroke's  fucceffion  to  the 
crown,  an  event,  of  whidi  Ihe  could  at  that  time  have  had  no  idea. 
She  had  faid  before,  that  **  fomc  unborn  fonow,  ripe  in  fortune's 
womb,  was  coming  towards  her."  She  talla  afterwards  of  her  un- 
known  griefi  **  being  begotten ;"  ihe  calls  Green  «*  the  midwife  of 
her  woe ;"  and  then  means  to  fay,  in  the  fame  meta^orical  jargon, 
that  the  arrival  of  Bolmgbroke  was  the  difmal  offspring  that  her  fore>- 
boding  forrow  was  big  of;  which  fhe  cxpreffes  by  calling  him  her 
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Now  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy  { 
And  I,  a  gafping  new-deli ver'd  mother^ 
Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  joined.' 
Bushy.  Defpair  not,  madam. 

^EEN.  Who  fliall  hinder  me? 

1  will  defpair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parafite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  diflblve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  falfe  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

^EEN.  With  ligns  of  war  about  his  aged  neck ; 

O,  fiill  of  careful  bufinefs  are  his  looks ! 

Uncle, 

For  heaven's  fake,  fpeak  comfortable  words. 

ToRK.  Should  I  do  fo,  I  fliould  belie  my  thoughts !  • 
Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives,  but  crofles,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  hufband  he  is  gone  to  fave  far  off, 
Whilil  others  come  to  make  him  lofe  at  home : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  fupport  myfelf: 
Now  comes  the  fick  hour  that  his  furfeit  made ; 
Now  fhall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

**  forrow's  difinal  heir/*  and  explains  more  fully  and  intelligibly  in 
the  following  line : 

•  Now  bath  my  fml  brought  forth  her  prodigy.     M,  Mason. 

'  '         tbou  art  the  midwife  to  w^  *woe. 
And  I  a  gafping  »^ai;-dcliver*d  mother. 

Have  nvoe  to  *iuoe,  forrona  to  forrom)  join  dS\    So,  in  Pericles  : 
*'  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  fliall  deliver  weepine." 

Malone. 

•  Should  I  do  fo,  I  fhould  belie  my  thoughts ;]  This  line  is  found 

in  the  three  eldeft  quartos,  but  is  wanting  m  the  folio«  Stsevbvs. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serf.   My  lord,  your  fon  was  gone  before  I 
came* 

ToRK.  He  was  ? — Why,  fo ! — go  all  which  way 

it  will !- 

The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold,' 

And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  fide.— 

Sirrah, 

Get  thee  to  Plalhy,*  to  my  filler  Glofter; 

Bid  her  fend  me  prefently  a  thoufand  pound : — 

Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serf.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lord- 
fhip: 
To-day,  as  1  came  by,  I  called  there ,- — 
9ut  I  ftiall  grieve  you  to  report  the  reft. 

ToRK.  What  is  it,  knave? 

Serf.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchefs  died. 

ToRK.  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rufliing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do : — ^I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth  '  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's.*— 


9  ne  nobles  thtj  are  fled,  the  commons  cold^  The  old  copies, 
injorioufly  to  the  metre,  read — 

^bi  nobles  tbey  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are  cold^ 

Stebven*. 
*  Qet  thee  /o  Plalhy,)     The  lordfhip  of  Flafhy^  was  a  town  of 
the  duchefs  of  Glofter's  in  £fleic.    See  HmWs  Chronicle,  p.  1 3. 

Theobald. 
'  ^-"^ untruth — ]     That  is,  difloyaltj,  treachery,    Johnson. 

^  The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother* s A  None  of 
York's  brotIv:rs  had  his  he^  cut  off,  either  by  the  King  or  any 
one  elfe.  The  Duke  of  y^^fter,  to  whofe  death  he  probably 
alludes,  was  fecretly  murdei^  at  Calais,  being  fmothered  between 
two  beds..   RiTsoN.  \ 
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What,  are  there pofts  defpatch'd  for  Ireland?* — 
How  Ihall  we  do  ftar  money  for  thefe  wars  ? — 
Come,  fitter, — coufin,  I  would  iky:*  praji  pardon 

me. — 
Go,  fellow,  [To  the  Servant.]  get  thee  home,  pro- 

vide  fome  tarts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there* — 

[Exii  ScrvauL 
Gentkm£3i»  will  you  @p  mufter  men/  if  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  thefe  affairs,  . 
Thus  thruft  difbrderly  into  my  bands. 
Never  bcliere  me.     toth  air  my  kinfmcnj-" 
The  one's  my  fovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again. 
Is  my  kinfman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong*d ;' 
Whom  coufcience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  fomewhat  we  mutt  do.^^Comt,  coufin,  I'll 
Difpofe  of  you : — Go,  mufter  up  your  a>en. 
And  meet  me  prefently  at  Berkley-caftle* 

I  ihould  to  Plalhy  too ; 

But  time  will  not  permit : — ^AIl  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  fix  and  feven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Qgeen. 

BusuYm  The  wind  fits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ire- 
land, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impofiible. 

^  WhaU  ^tn  tbtrt  pofb  dijfatch*i  far  Ireland  f\  Tb«t  the  IbKo* 
The  quartos-'^rww  poib-<-iaiul-^»d  pofte.    SxEBVsjrs* 

*  C^me^fifier, — coufin^  I  would /ay  c'}^  This  is  one  of  Shakfpeaie's 
touches  of  nature.  York  is  taking  to  tfee  queen  his  coufin,  i»nt  the 
Decent  death  of  his  itfter  is  uppeniMift  in  hit  mind.    Stbbvens. 

^  Is  m)f  kinfman,  nuhom  the  king  hath  wrong' di\  Sir  T.  HaMoef 
has  competed  this  defc^ve  line^  fey  reacfing — 

hfy  hnfman  is,  one  nn^imt  the  king  hatb  tmoMg'd. 

Stsbvems* 
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Green.  Befides^  our  neamefs  to  the  king  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  thofe  love  not  the  king. 

Baqot.  And  that's  the  wavering  commons :  for 
their  love 
Lies  in  their  purfes ;  and  whofo  empties  them. 
By  fo  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy.  Wherein  the  king  (lands  generally  con- 
demned. 

BjGor.  If  judgement  He  in  them,  then  fo  do  we, 
Becaufe  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king^ 

Green.  Well,  I'll  for  refuge  ftraight  to  Briftol 
caflk; 
The  cad  of  WiJtihire  is  already  there. 

Busur.  Thither  will  I  with  you :  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us ; 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces.-^ 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

BjGor.  No;  ril  to  Ireland  to  his  majefty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  prefages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  fhall  meet  again. 

Bushy.  That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 
Bolingbroke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  1  the  talk  he  undertajccr 
k — ^numb'ring  lands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry ; 
Where  one  on  his  fide  fights,  thoufands  will  fly. 

Bushy.  Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and 
ever. 

Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Baqot.  I  fear  nie,  never. 
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SCENE     III. 

The  IVilds  in  Gloftcrfhire.    ' 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland,  with 

Forces. 

BoLiNG.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now? 

NoRra.  Bejieve  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  ftranger  here  in  Glofterfhire. 
Thefe  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearifome  s 
And  yet  your  fa;ir  difcourfe  hath  been  afi  fugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  fweet  and  deledable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenfpurg  to  Gotfwold,  will  be  found 
In  Rofs  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company  i 
Which,  I  proteft,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tedioufnefs  and  procefs  of  my  travel :  ^ 
But  theirs  is  fwceten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  prefeht  benefit  which  I  poflefs : 
And  hope  to  joy,  ^*  is  little  lefs  in  joy. 
Than  hope  enjoy'd :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  feem  fhort;  as  mine  hath  done 
By  fight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  compjlny- 

^  — •  ^wanting  jour  company ; 

Which f  I  proteft,  hath  'very  much  heguiVi 
Hl)e  tedioufnefs  and  procefs  of  my  tramel{\  9o,  in  JT.  £//>,  \6o^ : 
**  Thy  pleaftnt  company  will  make  the  way  foen»  ihoru" 

Malome. 
*  And  hope  /«  joy,]     To  joy  is,  I  believe,  here  ufed  as  a  verb. 
So,  in  the  fecond  aft  of  King  Henry  IV:  "  Poor  fellow  uevtxm'd 
fince  the  price  of  oats  rofc."    Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 
"  Was  ever  king  ^^xjofd  an  earthly  throne — ." 
The  word  is  again  ufed  with  the  fame  iignification  in  the  pb^^ 
before  us.    Malone. 
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BoLiNG.  Of  much  Icfs  value  is  my  company, 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  foil,  young  H^rry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcefter,  whencefoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learn'd 
his  health  of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord;  he  hath  forfook  the 
court. 
Broken  his  ftaff  of  office,  and  di(pers*d 
The  houfehold  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reafon  ? 

He  was  not  fo  refolv*d,  when  laft  we  fpake  toge- 
ther. 

Percy.  Becaufe  your  lordfhip  was  proclaimed 
traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenfpurg, 
To  offer  feryice  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  fent  me  o*er  by  Berkley,  to  difcover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then  with  direAion  to  repair  to  Ravenfpurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
boy? 

Percy.  No,^my  good  lord;  for  that  is  not  for- 
got. 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now ;  this  is 

the  duke. 
Vol.  Via  S 
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Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  fcr- 
vice. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young ; 
Which  elder  days  ihall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  fervice  and  defert. 

BoLiNO.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be  furc, 
I  count  myfelf  in  nothing  elfe  fo  happy. 
As  in  a  foul  remembering  my  good  friends ; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  Ihall  be  ftill  thy  true  love's  recompenfe : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  feals 
it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  And  what  ftir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war? 

Pbrcy.  There  ftands  the  caftle,  by  yon  tuft  of 
trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard: 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour; 
None  elfe  of  name,  and  noble  eftimacc. 

Enter  Ko%s  and  Willoughby. 

North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Rofs  and  WiU 
loughby. 
Bloody  with  fpurring,  firy-red  with  hafle. 

BouNG.  Welcome,  my  lords :  I  wot,  your  love 
purfues 
A  banifh'd  traitor ;  all  my  treafury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enriched. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompenfe. 
Ross.  Your  prefence  makes  us  rich,  moft  noble 
lord. 

M^iLLO.  And  far  furmounts  our  labour  to  attain 
it. 
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Soling.  Evermore  tkanks,  the  eachcquer  of  the 
poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enfer  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guefs. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  meilage  is  to 
you/ 

Bo  LING.  My  lord,  my  anfwer  is — to  Lancafter  ;^ 
And  I  am  come  to  feek  that  name  in  England  2 
And  I  muft  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  fay. 

Berk.  Miftake  me  not,  my  lord;  *tis  not  my 
meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out  :•— 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  vou  will  J 
From  the  moft  glorious  regent  of  this  rand,' 
The  duke  of  York ;  to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 

•  My  lorirf  Hereford,  wji  ^i^JF^g'  '^  ^  7^^]  ^  fiifpcft  that  our 
anthor  defigned  this  for  a  fpeech  rendered  abrupt  by  the  impatieiicc 
of  Bolingbroke's  reply ;  and  therefore  wrote : 

My  lord  of  Hereford ,  my  mtJTage  is 
The  wonis  toyou,  only  ferve  to  dSroy  the  metre.    fiTBtVBirt. 

'  my  am/'wer  is — to  Lsaicajfer;'}     Your  meflaKe,  you  fiiy,  ii 

to  my  lord  of  Hereford.    My  anfwer  is.  It  is  not  to  nim ;  it  is  to 
ihit  Duh  of  Lancafter.    Malone. 

*  To  raze  one  title  of  your  hoantr  out;]  ^  How  the  wmet  of 
them  whkh  for  capitsd  crimes  againfl  majeftie  were  erwud  out  of 
the  publidce  records,  tables,  and  regiflers,  or  forbidden  to  be  borne 
by  tiieir  pofleritie,  when  their  memorie  was  damned,  I  could  (how 
at  large."     Camden's  Remains,  p.  156,  edit*  1605.     Mai«onb. 

9  From  the  moft  glorious  xegoit  of  this  land,]  Thus  the  firft 
quarto,  1597.  The  word  regent  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
quarto,  i598>  which  was  followed  by  all  the  fubieqoeot  copies. 

MatoNi. 
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To  take  advanuge  of  the  abfent  time,* 

And  fright  our  native  peace  with  felf-born  arms. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

BoLiNG.  I  fliall  not  need  tranfport  my  words  by 
you; 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  perfon. — My  noble  un- 
cle !  [Kneels. 
ToRK.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy 
knee, 
Whofe  duty  is  deceivable  and  falfe. 

BoLiNG.  My  gracious  uncle ! — 

ToRK.  Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle : ' 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word — grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  thofe  banifh'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  duft  of  England's  ground  ? 

But  then  more  why ;  ^ Why  have  they  dar'd  to 

march 

*  the  abfent  iimf,'\  i.  c.  time  of  the  king*s  abfence. 

JOHNSOK. 

'  Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle ;]  In  Romeo  and  Juliet 
we  have  the  fame  kind  of  phrafeology : 

**  Thank  roe  no  thankins^,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds." 
Again,  in  Microcjnicon,  Six/naning  Satires,  8cc.  1 6ino.  1 599  : 
*«  Uower  me  no  bowers ;  bowers  break  no  fquare." 

Malonc. 
The  reading  of  the  folio  is  preferable : 

Tut,  tut/  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me.     RiTSOlf. 
4  But  then  more  «whj ;]     This  feemt  to  be  wrong.    We  might 
Jtad: 

But  more  than  this ;  why,  &c.     Tt  r w  h  i  tt. 

But  then  more  why;]  But,  to  add  more  quefHons.  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  firft  quarto,  1 597,  which  in  tnc  fecond,  and  all  the 
fubfcoucnt  copies,  was  corrupted  thus :  But  more  than  why.  The 
expreffioD'of  the  text,  though  a  iingular  one,  was,  I  hare  no  doubt, 
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So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bofom ; 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 
And  otentation  of  defpifed  arms  ?* 
Com*ft  thou  becaufe  the  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 
Why,  foolifh  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bofom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  fuch  hot  youth. 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myfelf, 
Refcued  the  Black  Prince,   that  young  Mars  of 

men. 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thoufand  French ; 
O,  then,  how  quickly  Ihould  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prifoner  to  the  palfy,  chaftife  thee. 
And  minifter  correction  to  thy  fault ! 


the  author's.    It  is  of  a  colour  with  thdfe  immediately  preceding: 
*«  Gmce  me  no  grace,  nor  unc/e  me  no  uncle." 

A  fimilar  expreffion  occurs  in  Tiuelfth  Night: 

**  More  than  I  love  thefe  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
*•  More,  by  all  mores ^  than  I  (hall  e'er  love  wife." 

Malonb. 
There  feems  to  be  an  error  in  this  paflage,  which  I  believe 

ihould  run  thus: 

But  more  then  :  Why  f  *whj  ha*ve  they  dar'd^  &c. 

This  repetition  of  the  word  oi'j&y,  is  not  unnatural  for  a  perfon 

fpeaking  with  much  warmth.     M.  Mason. 

5  And  oftentation  of  defpifed  arms  /*]  But  fure  the  oftentation  of 
defpifed  arms  would  not  ffi^ht  any  one.    We  Ihould  read : 

difpofed  arnu^  i.  e.  forces  in  battle  array. 

Warburtok, 

This  alteration  is  harfh.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  defpightftd.  Mr* 
Upton  gives  this  paffage  as  a  proof  that  our  author  ules  the  paffive 
participle  in  an  adive  fenfe.  The  copies  all  agree.  Perhaps  the 
old  duke  means  to  treat  him  with  contempt  as  well  as  with  feverity, 
and  to  infmuate  that  he  defpifes  his  power,  as  being  able  to  matter 
it.     In  this  fenfe  all  is  right.    Joh  nson. 

So,  in  this  play : 

"  We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears,** 

Stbeven8« 
The  meaning  of  this  probably  is— «  hoaftful  difplay  ofarmt  *whicb 
wr  defpi/t.    M.  Mason. 
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BoLiNG.  My  gracious  imcle^  kt  mc  know  mf 
fault; 
On  what  condition^  ftands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

ToitK.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worft  degree,— ^ 
In  grofs  rebeliion,  and  detefted  treafon : 
Thou  art  a  banilh'd  man,  and  here  art  come^ 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  againfl:  thy  fovereign. 

BoLiNG.  As  I  was  banilh'd,  I  was  banilh'd  Here- 
ford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancafter. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  befeech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  witlian  indifrerent  eye:^ 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  fee  old  Gaunt  alive ;  O,  then,  my  father ! 
Will  you  permit  that  I  (hall  (land  condemned 
A  wandering  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Plucked  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upftart  unthrifts ?  Wherefore  was  I  bom?* 
If  that  my  couiin  king  be  king  of  England^ 
It  muft  be  granted,  I  am  duke  of  Lancaflcr. 
You  have  a  fon,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinfman ; 
Had  you  firft  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down^ 
He  fhould  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  Either, 


^  On  ivhdU  amditim'*-']  It  (hould  be»  in  vjIm  eomUtiim,  i.  e. 
in  *tvbai  degree  of  guilt.  The  particles  in  the  old  editions  are  of 
Uuie  citsdit.    Joh  nson* 

York's  reply  fupports  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjednre: 
**  Even /«  condition,"  &c»    Malone. 

^  Look  9tt  my  avrongs  *witb  an  indiflerent  eye :]  i.  c.  widi  an  m»- 
partial  eye.  **  Every  juryman  (fays  Sir  Edward  Coke)  ought  to 
be  impartial  and  indifferent.'*    M alone. 

a Wherefore  nvas  I  homf]  To  what  purpofe  ferves  birth  and 

lineal  fucceffion  ?  I  am  duke  ot  Lancafter  by  die  fame  right  of 
hirdi  as  the  king  is  king  of  England*    Joh nson. 
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» 

To  roufe  his  wrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  the  bay.^ 
1  am  denied  to  fue  my  livery  here/ 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  diftrain'd^  and  fold ; 
And  thefe,  and  all,  are  all  amifs  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do?  I  am  a  fubjed:. 
And  challenge  law:  Attornies  are  denied  me; 
And  therefore  perfonally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  defcent. 

NozrB.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 

abus'd. 
Ross.  It  Hands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him 

right.* 
IFiLLO.  Bafe  men  by  his  endowments  arc  nude 

great. 

ToRK.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you 
this, — 
I  have  had  feeling  of  mv  coufin*s  wrongs. 
And  laboured  all  I  coula  to  do  him  right: 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  Out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be  % 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherifh  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 


*  To  rottfe  bis  wrongs,  and  chaft  them  to  the  hay  J]    By  bis  njorongt 
are  meant  the  perfons  *wbo  tvmig  bim.    M.  Ma  so  n. 

*  "—^to  fue  my  livery  here  A     A  law  phrafc  belonging  to  the 
feudal  tenares.    See  notes  on  A.  Hefny  Iv.  P.  I.  Ad  IV.  fc.  ifi* 

STBBTBXi. 

'  //  ftands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him  ^^^•^  *• «.  it  is  your  in- 
tereft,  it  is  matter  of  confeqoence  to  you.  oo,  in  K.  Riebmd,  III: 

**  it  ^a fids  me  much  ufoti, 

**  To  flop  all  hopes  whoie  growth  may  danger  me." 
Again,  in  Antmj  and  Cleopatra  :  * 

"  It  ot^^  ftands 

**  Our  lives  »/o«»  to  ufe  our  ftrongeft  hands."    Stbevens. 
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North.  The  noble  duke  hath  fwom,  his  coming 
is 
But  for  his  own :  and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  ftrongly  (worn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  fee  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

ToRK.  Well,  well,  I  fee  the  iffue  of  thefearms; 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  muft  needs  confefs, 
Becaufe  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  ftoop 
Unto  the  fovereign  mercy  of  the. king; 
But,  fince  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.    So,  fare  ypu  well  ;—• 
Unlefs  you  pleafe  to  enter  in  the  cafile. 
And  there  repofe  you  for  this  night. 

BouNG.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  muft  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Briftol  caftle ;  which,  they  fay,  is  held 
By  Bulhy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  fworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

ToRK*  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you : — but  yet 
rUpaufe;* 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  paft  redrefs,  are  now  with  me  paft  care.^ 

[^Exeunt. 

>  //  may  be,  I<willgo  with  you  i^-iutyei  Vllpaufi ;]  I  fofpeA, 
the  'KOtdA^^-'with  jou,  which  fpoil  the  metre,  to  be  another  inter* 
polation.    St  bb  yens. 

^  Things  faft  redufs,  are  now  with  me  faji  carrel  So,  in 
Macbeth: 

«* IThings  without  remedy, 

«<  Sboold  be  without  regard."    Stbbvbks* 
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SCENE      IV/ 

A  Camp  in  Wales* 

Enter  Salisbury/  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salifbury,  we  have  ftaid  ten 
days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore  we  will  difperlc  ourfelves :  farewell. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trufty  Welfli- 
man; 
The  king  repofeth  all  his  confidence 
.In  thee. 

Cap.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will 
not  (lay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd/ 

4  Here  is  a  fcene  fo  nnartfullv  and  irregalarly  thruft  into  an 
improper  place,  that  I  cannot  but  iofped  it  accidentally  tranfpoied; 
which,  when  the  fcenes  were  written  on  iingle  pages,  might  eafiljr 
happen  in  the  wildnefs  of  Shakfpeare*s  drama.  This  dialogue 
was,  in  the  author's  draught,  probably  the  fecond  fcene  in  the 
enfuing  ad,  and  there  I  would  advife  the  reader  to  infert  it, 
though  I  have  not  ventured  on  fo  bold  a  change.  My  conjedlure 
is  not  fo  prdfumptuous  as  may  be  thought.  The  play  was  not, 
in  Shakfpeare's  time,  broken  into  ads;  the  editions  publiflied 
before  his  death,  exhibit  only  a  fequence  of  fcenes  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  without  any  hint  of  a  paufe  of  adion.  In  a 
drama  fo  defultory  and  erratic,  left  in  fuch  a  ftate,  tranfpofitions 
might  eafily  be  made/  Johnson. 

i Salijhuty,']  was  John  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salifbury. 

Walpolb. 
^  The  bay 'trees  t  &c.]    This  enumeration  of  prodigies  is  in  the 
higfadl  degree  poetical  and  ftriking.    Johnson. 
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And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  ftars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac*d  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earthy 
And  lean-look 'd  prophets  whifper  fearful  change; 
Rich  men  look  fad«  and  rufRans  dance  and  leap, — 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lofe  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
Thefe  figns  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. — 
Farewell;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
At  well  aflUr'd,   Richard  their  king  is  dead. 

[Exit. 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  fee  thy  glory,  like  a  ihooting  ftar. 
Fall  to  the  bafe  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  fun  fets  weeping*  in  the  lowly  weft, 
Witnefling  ftonns  to  come,  woe,  and  unreft : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And  crofsly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.       [Exit. 


Some  of  thefe  prodigies  are  found  In  Holinfhed :  **  In  diis  ytaat 
in  a  manner  thiotigfaoot  dl  the  xtalme  of  EnghuK),  old  bak  treet 
withered,"  &c. 

This  was  eileemed  a  bad  omen ;  for,  as  I  learn  from  Thomas 
Luzon's  Syxt  Bo9ki  of  N^abie  Tbhtges,  410.  bl.  1 :  *«  Ncydier 
ftlling  fycknes,  neythcr  devyli,  wyU  infeft  or  hort  one  in  tint 
place  whereas  a  Bay  tree  is.  The  Romaynes  calles  it  the  plant  of 
the  good  angclV*  Ac.     Steevens, 
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ACT    III.        SCENE    L 

Bolingbroke's  Camp  at  BriftoL 

Enter  BoLINOBROKB,    YoRK^    NoRTHUMBSRUiND^ 

pEJLcy,  WiLLOUGHBY,  R08S :  OfficiTS  behind  witk 
Bushy  and  Green^  prifoners. 

BoLiNG.  Bring  forth  thefe  men. — 
Bulhy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  fouls 
(Since  prefently  your  fouls  muft  p«rt  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  'twere  no  chanty :  yct^  to  walh  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  fome  caufes  of  your  death. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean.^ 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  finful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Broke  the  poifeflion  of  a  royal  bed,* 
And  ftain'd  the  beautv  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears   drawn  trom  her  eyes  by  your  foul 

wrongs. 
Myfelf— a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood ;  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  mifinterpret  me, 

^  cUoft,^  L  C.  fuite,  coMfletelj*     Rbbd. 

So,  in  our  author *s  '75th  Sonnet : 

••  And  by  and  oy,  clean  fUrved  for  a  look/'    Ma  lone. 
•  Ton  hatfe,  in  manner,  fwttbyoar  finful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betnvixt  bis  queen  and  bi/n; 
Broke  the  ^Jfeffion  of  a  royal  bed,]     There  is,  I  believe,  no 
authority  for  tnis.    Ifabel,  the  queen  of  the  prefent  play,  was  but 
nine  years  old.    Richard's  firft  queen,  Anne,  died  in  1392*  and 
iht  king  was  extremely  fond  of  her,    Malonb. 
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Have  ftoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  figh'd  my  Englifli  breath  ifi  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banifhment : 
Whilft  you  have  fed  upon  n^y  fignories, 
Difpark'd  my  parks,^  and  felPd  my  foreft  woods; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  houfehold  coat/ 
Raz'd  out  my  imprefs,  leaving  me  no  fign/ — 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 
To  fhow  the  world  I  am  a  gcntleman.. 
This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all 

this. 
Condemns  you  to  the  death : — See  them  delivered 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  ftroke  of  death  to 
me. 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 

Green.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  take 
our  fouls. 
And  plague  injuftice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 
BouNG.   My  lord  Northumberland,  fee  them 
defpatch'd. 
[Exeunt  Northumberland  and  Others,  with 

prifoners. 

* 

*  Difpark'd  my  parks, "]  To  di/park  is  to  throw  down  the  hedges 
€)f  an  enclofure.  Diffepio,  I  meet  with  the  word  in  Barret's 
Alnjearie  or  ^adruple  Didionarj^  1 580.  It  alfo  occurs  in  Tbt 
Ejlahlifi?ment  of  Prince  Henry  y  1610:  **  Foreftes  and  Parkes  of  the 
Prince's di/parked  and  in  Leafe/ ' 8cc.    Steevens. 

*  From  my  vwn  nvhtdotvt  torn  my  houfehold  coai^  It  was  the 
pradice  when  coloured  glafs  was  in  ufe,  of  which  there  are  (till 
fome  remains  in  old  feats  and  churches,  to  anneal  die  arms  of  the 
family  in  the  windows  of  the  houie.    Johnson. 

J  Raz'dout  my  imprefs,  &c.]  The  imprefs  was  a  device  or  motto* 
Feme,  in  his  Blazon  of  Gentry,  i  c8c,  obfcrves, "  that  the  arms,  &c. 
of  traitors  and  rebels  may  be  deUced  and  removed,  wherefocver 
they  arc  fixed,  or  fct."    S t  b e v  b  n s. 
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Uncle,  you  fay,  the  queen  is  at  your  houfe ; 
For  heaven's  fake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated : 
Tell  her,  I  fend  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  fpecial  care  my  greetings  be  delivered. 

ToRK.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  defpatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

BoLiNG.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,   lords, 
away; 
To  fight  with  Glendowcr  and  his  complices ; 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday/       [£xeunt. 

^  Thanks,  gentle  uncle .^^ome,  lords ^  a<waji 
To  fight  with  Glendowcr  and  his  complices; 
Aivbiie  to  <wori,  and,  after,  holt  day, '\  Though  the  intermediates 
line  has  taken  pofTeilion  of  all  the  old  copies,  I  have  great  fufpiciorx 
of  its  being  an  interpolation ;  and  have  therefore  ventured  to  throw 
it  out.  The  firft  and  third  lines  rh)Tne  to  each  other;  nor  do  I 
imagine  this  was  cafual,  but  intended  by  the  poet.  Were  we  to 
acknowl^ge  the  line  genuine,  it  muft  argue  the  poet  of  forgetful- 
nefs  and  inattention  to  hiftory.  fiolingbroke  is,  as  it  were,  but  juft 
arrived;  he  b  now  at  Briftol,  weak  m  his  numbers;  has  had  no 
meeting  with  a  parliament;  nor  is  fo  far  afTured  of  the  fucceffion, 
as  to  think  of  going  to  fupprefs  infnrre^iiom  before  he  is  planted 
in  the  throne.  Befides,  we  nnd  the  oppofition  of  Glendowcr  begins 
The  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  IP',  and  Mortimer's  defeat  by  that 
hardy  Wekhman  is  the  tidings  of  the  firft  fcenc  of  that  play. 
Again,  though  Glendowcr,  in  the  very  firft  year  of  K.  Henry  IV. 
began  to  be  troublefome,  put  in  for  the  fupremacy  of  Wales,  and 
imprifoned  Mortimer ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  fucceeding  year  that 
the  King  employed  any  force  againft  him.     Theobald. 

This  emendation,  which  I  think  is  juft,  has  been  followed  by 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  but  is  neglefted  by  Dr.  Warburton.    Johnson.  ; 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  icene,  that  there  was  a  force 
in  Wales,  which  Bolingbroke  might  think  it  neceiTary  to  fupprefs; 
and  why  mieht  not  Shakfpeare  call  it  Glendower's  ?  When  we 
next  fee  BoHngbroke,  he  is  in  Wales,  and  mentions  his  having 
received  intelligence  that  the  Welchmcn  are  difperfed.     Rebd. 

Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that  Bolingbroke  marched  to  Chefter,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  attack  the  Welfh  army  headed  by  Lord  Sa- 
lifbory.  He  thinks  therefore  the  line  is  genuine.  See  fc.  iii.  j).  285. 
Stowe  exprefsly  faj's  that  **  Owen  Glendowcr  fcrred  King  Fuchard 
atFlint-Caftle."    Malone, 
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SCENE    ir.^ 

^fbe  coafi  of  Wales.    A  caftle  in  view. 

Flourijb:  drums  and  trumpets.  Enter  King  Richard, 
Bijbop  of  Q^xMUt^  AuMBRLE,  and  Soldiers. 

R.  Rich*  Barkloughly  caftle  call  you  this  at  hand  ? 
AuM.  Yea,  my  lord:  How  brooks  your  grace  die 
air. 
After  late  toiling  on  the  breaking  feas?' 

K.  Rich.  Needs  muft  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for 
joy. 
To  ftand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  earth,  I  do  falute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horfes*  hoofs: 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiles  in  meeting;^ 
Sc^  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 

4  Here  may  be  property  inferted  tbetaft  fteae  of  the  feoond  aB. 

JOHll&OII. 

^  Jfter  late  tqfiar,  Scc/\    The  old  copies  redwndaatiy  lettd: 
Jfitr  your  Ufte  t$Jff9ig,  &c    Stbivbhs. 

^ /mitej  in  meetiiig;!   It  hiM  been  propofed  to  wad    ui 

nioeeptMgi  and  this  change  ae  repetition  in  the  next  line  tent 
plainty  to  point  out.    Stexybms* 

Js  m  Img  farted  wmtber  mtUb  her  Mi 
Pia^JMfy  *witb  her  tears,  amdfmHn  m  mettmg\\ 

<«  AAKPrOEN  r£AAZASA.*'     Mnu  IL  Z. 

Pediaps /«//#/  is  here  ufed  as  a  fubftantiYe.  As  a  mother  plays 
fondly  with  her  child  from  whom  (he  has  been  a  lon^  time  parted, 
cryinffy  and  at  the  fame  time  (miling,  at  meeting  him. 

It  has  been  propoied  to  read — ^Tmiles  in  tveefingi  and  I  once 
thought  the  emendation  very  planfible.  Bot  I  am  now  perfuaded 
the  text  is  right*    If  we  read  weefmg,  the  hngparud  mother  and 
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And  do  thee  fitvour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  fovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth/ 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  his  rav*nous  fenfe: 
But  let  thy  fpiders,  that  fuck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way ; 
Poing  ailnoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  ufurping  fteps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  ftinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bofom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,'  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whofe  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  fovereign*s  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  fenfelefs  conjuration,  lords ; 
This  earth  fhall  have  a  feeUng,'  and  thefe  ftones 
^*rove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Bishop*  Fear  not,  my  lord; ^  that  Power,  that 
made  you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  fpite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  muft  be  embraced. 
And  not  neglefted ;  elfe,  if  heaven  would, 

feer  chikl  do  not  msit,  and  thexe  is  no  particolar  caaft  affigncd  for 
cither  her  imiles  or  her  tears.    Malone. 

From  the  steal  fmilcs  and  tears  of  the  long  parted  mother,  &c. 
we  may,  I  think,  fofficiently  infer  that  (he  had  mrt  with  her  child. 

Stbbvens. 

7  Guard  it,  /  fray  z^,]    Guard  it,  fignifies  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  ^or^it.    Ma  lone. 

*  n/s  earth  Jhall  have  a  fteliatg^     Perhaps  Milton  had  not 
fcrgot  this  paflage>  when  he  wrote,  in  his  Cwtm — 

*'  —dumb  things  (hall  be  mov'd  to  fympathize» 

"  And  the  brute  earth  Jhall  Und  her  ntrves,  and  fluke." 

Stebvbns. 

9  Fear- not,  my  lord;  Sec]    Of  this  fpeech,  the  four  hft  lines 

were  redored  from  the  firft  edition  by  Mr.  Pope.    Thw  were,  I 

ftppofe,    omitted  by  the  nlayers  only  to  fliorten  the  icene,  for 

they  are  worthy  of  the  author  and  fuitable  to  the  perfonage. 

JoHNSOK, 
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And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refiife;^ 
The  profFer'd  means  of  /uccour  and  redrcfs. 

AuM.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remifs  ^ 
Whilft  Bolingbroke,  through  our  fecurity. 
Grows  ftrong  and  great,  in  fubftance,  and  in  friends. 

K.  Rich.  Difcomfortablccoufin!  know*ft  thou  not. 
That,  when  the  fearching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world,* 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unfeen. 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terreftrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eaftern  pines,' 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treafbns,  and  deteued  fins. 
The  cloak  of  night  beingpluck'd  from  off  their  backs, 

9  el/e,  if  bfoveu  lAfomld, 

And*we  will  w/,  heaven  s  offer  *we  refufe(\  Tlias  the  quarto 
I J97,  except  that  the  word  if  is  wanting*  llie  quarto  i6o8«  and 
the  late  editions,  read — And  nve  wouki  not.  The  word  if  wai 
fupplied  by  Mr.  Pope.  Both  the  metre  and  the  fenfe  (how  that 
it  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  firft  copy.    Ma  lone. 

a  and  lights  the  lower  world,']    The  old  copies  read — that 

lights.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Senfe  might 
be  obtamed  bv  a  flight  tranfpofition,  without  changing  the  words 
of  the  original  text : 

That  *when  the  fearching  eye  of  heaven,  that  lights 
The  lofwer  «world,  is  hid  behind  the  glehe;^^ 
"By  the  lower  world,  as  the  pailage  is  amended  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  we 
mud  underftand,  a  world  lower  than  this  of  ours;  I  fuppofe,  our 
Antipodes.     MaLone. 

That  this  is  the  fenie  of  the  paflage,  is  obvious  from  the  King's 
application  of  the  fimile : 

•'  So,  when  this  thief,  this  trsutor  Bolingbroke,— 
••  Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
**  Whilft  we  were  wand'rine  with  the  antipodes f^-^ 
"  Shall  fee  us  rifing  in  our  throne  the  eaft,"  &c.    He  m  l  e  t« 
The  lonver  txjorld  may  fignify  our  nvorld.    M  a  L  o  N  E . 
'  He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eaftern  pines,]     It  is  not  eafy  to 
point  out  an  image  more  ftriking  and  beautiful  than  this,  in  any 
poet,  whether  ancient  or  modem,    Stbbvbns. 
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Stand  bare  and  naked^  trembling  at  themfelves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilft  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes, — 
Shall  fee  us  riling  in  our  throne  the  eaft. 
His  treafons  will  lit  blulhing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  light  of  day. 
But,  felf-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  fin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough-rude  fea 
Can  walh  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depofe 
The  deputy  elefted  by  the  Lord : ' 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  prefs*d. 
To  lift  Ihrewd  ftecl  againft  our  golden  crown, 

'  The  breath  of  ^worldly  men,  &c.]  Here  is  the  dodrinc  of  inde- 
letfible  right  exprefled  in  the  ftrongeft  terms;  but  our  poet  did  not 
kam  it  in  the  reign  of  K.  James,  to  which  it  is  now  the  prance 
of  all  writers,  whofe  opinions  are  regulated  hj  fafhion  or  mtereft, 
to  impute  the  original  of  every  tenet  which  they  have  been  taught 
to  thmk  ^fe  or  toolifh.    Johnsok, 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  palliate  the  condud  of  the  wretched  James ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  inherent  rights  of  the  ocople  had  been  ill 
underftood,  or  rather  were  not  acknowledged,  oy  nis  predeceflbrs. 
The  dodrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kin^,  and  of  the  paflive  obe- 
dience of  fubjeds,  have  never  been  earned  further  in  any  country 
than  in  this  illand,  while  the  houfe  of  Tudor  fate  on  the  throne. 
Of  this  fed,  the  Homilies,  compofed  during  the  reign  of  young 
Edward,  and  appointed  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  read  in 
dmrches,  fumiih  ftriking  and  abundant  proof.  Take,  as  an  in- 
ftance,  the  following  extrad  from  the  Homilv  againft  Difobedience 
amdnuilfid  Rebellion  :  **  As  the  name  of  the  kine  is  very  often  attri- 
buted and  given  unto  God  in  holy  fcriptures,  io  doth  God  himfelf 
in  the  fame  fcriptures  fometime  vouchiafe  to  communicate  his  name 
wiiti  CSLtthly  princes,  terming  tbem  Gods,"  impart.  And  in  the 4th 
part,  we  are  dircftcd  to  "  call  to  remembrance  the  heavy  wrath 
and  dreadful  indignation  of  Almighty  God  againft  fubje^  as  do 
§nfy  but  iffwardly grudge,  mutter,  and  murmur  againft  their  governors, 
though  their  inward  treafon,  fo  privily  hatched  in  their  brcaftt 
come  not  to  an  open  declaration  of  their  doings."     Holt  Whiti. 

Vol.  VIU.  T 
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God  for  h)s  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fights 
Weak  men  muft  fall ;  for  heaven  ftiU  guards  the 
right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord ;  How  far  off  lies  your  power? 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  further  ofF^   my  graciou« 
lord. 
Than  this  weak  arm :  Difcomfort  guides  my  tongue. 
And  bids  me  fpeak  of  nothing  but  defpair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 
O,  call  back  yefterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  fhalt  have  twelve  thoufand  fighting  men! 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late. 
Overthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  ftate; 
For  all  the  Welfhmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  difpers*d,  and  fled. 

AuM.  Comfort,  my  liege :  Why  looks  your  grace 
fo  pale? 
•  K.  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thoufand 
men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled; 
And,  till  fo  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reafon  to  look  pale  and  dead?* 
All  fouls  that  will  be  fafe,  fly  from  my  fide ; 
For  time  hath  fet  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

^  Have  I  not  reafon  to  look  paU  and  dead  ?]  So>  in  K.  H^mry  iV* 
P.  II: 

*•  Even  fuch  a  man 

**  So  dull,  fo  dead  /«  look,  {o  woe-begone, 
«*  Drew  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night." 
Again,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream: 

«<  So  ihould  a  muraerec  look,  fo  dead,  (b  grim." 

Malone. 
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AuM.  Comfort,  my  liege ;  remember  who  you 
arc. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myfelf :  Am  I  not  king  ? 
Awake,  thou  fluggard  ^  majefty !  thou  fleep'ft. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thoiifand  names  ?  * 
Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  fubje<5Lftrikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king ;  Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  fervc  our  turn.     But  who 
Comes  here  ? 

E?iter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happinefs  betide  my 
liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him ! 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,'  and  my  heart  pre- 
pared ; 
The  worft  is  worldly  lofs,  thou  canft  unfold. 
Say,  ;s  my  kingdom  loft  ?  why,  'twas  my  care ; 
And  what  lofs  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  fliall  not  be ;  if  he  ferve  God, 


*  fluggard — ]    So  the  folio.    The  quartos  have — coward. 

Malohb. 

*  Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  tboufand  names  f'\  Thus,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

'*  Befides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  ftrci^h.'* 
Sec  a  (peech  of  Antigonus,   in  Plutarch,  of  this  kind.  Vol.  II. 
p.  199,  4to.  Gr.     S.  W. 

7  Mine  ear  is  open.  Sec  J]  It  (eems  to  be  the  defign  of  the  poet 
10  raiie  Richard  to  efteem  in  his  fall,  and  confequently  to  intereft 
tlie  reader  in  his  favour.  He  gives  him  only  palfive  fortitude,  the 
virtue  of  a  confeflbr,  rather  than  of  a  king.  In  his  profperity  we 
£iw  him  imperious  and  opprei£ve  \  but  in  his  dcftrefs  he  is  wife, 
patient,  and  pious.    Johnson. 
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We'll  fcrvc  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  fo : 
Revolt  our  fubjeds?  that  we  cannot  mend; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us : 
Cry,  woe,  deftrudtion,  ruin,  lofs,  decay; 
The  worft  is— death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
Scroop.   Glad  am  I,  that  your  highnefs  is  fo 

arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unfeafonable  ftormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  filver  rivers  drown  their  fhores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  diflblvd  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  fwells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  fteel,  and  hearts  harder  than  fteel. 
White  beards '  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairleC^ 

fcalps 
Againft  thy  majefty;  boys,  with  women's  voices. 
Strive  to  fpeak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints* 
In  ftiff  unwieldy  arms  againft  thy  crown ; 
Thy  very  beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows*      -s 


^  White  beards — ]    Thus  the  quarto*.    The  fiift  folio,  with 
a  ridiculous  blunder,— White  bears.    Steevbns. 

*  ami  clap  their  female  jotfitt"^]    Mr.  Pope  more  elegantly 

reads — and  cla/p — ;  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  fubfequent 
^ditofi.    But  die  emendation  does  not  feem  abfolutely  neceflaiy. 

Maloitc. 

Clif  would  be  ftill  nearer  than  c/a/f,    Ritson. 

Lee,  in  his  Mithndates,  has  imitated  this  paflage;  Adt  IV: 
**  The  very  boys,  like  Cupids  drefs'a  in  arms, 
'*  Clap  their  young  hameis'd  thighs,  and  truft  to  battle." 

Steevbns* 
t  Tfy  n/ery  beadfmen  /eant  to  lend  their  bows — ]  Such  is  the 
leading  of  all  the  copies ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  bead/meu  be  right, 
for  the  bonu  feems  to  be  mentioned  here  as  the  proper  weapon  of  a 
bead/man.  The  king's  beadfmen  were  his  chaplains.  Trevifa  calb 
liimfelf  the  bead/man  of  his  patron.  Bead/man  might  likewiie  be 
4ny  man  maintained  by  chanty  to  pray  for  his  bei^adon  Han* 
mer  reads    ibt  very  beadimaD^  but  tb^  is  better*    Jomifoif, 
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Of  double-fatal  yew  *  againll  thy  flate ; 
Yea,  diftafF  women  manage  rufty  bills 
Againft  thy  feat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worfe  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  t;ell'ft  a  tale 
fo  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltlhire?  where  is  Bagot? 
What  is  become  of  Bufhy  ?  where  is  Green  ? ' 


The  readin?  of  the  text  is  right  enough :  **  As  boys  ftrive  to 
fpeak  big,  and  clafp  tl^ir  efl^inate  joints  in  fti^T  unwieldy  arms," 
&c.  **  fo  his  very  bead/men  learn  to  bend  their  bows  againft  him.'* 
Their  does  not  aofolutely  denote  that  the  honu  was  their  ufual  or 
proper  weapon ;  but  only  taken  up  and  appropriated  by  them  on 
this  occafion.    Percy. 

*  Of  double-fatal yenv-^l  Called  fo,  becaufe  the  leaves  of  the 
yew  are  poifon,  and  the  wood  is  employed  for  inftruments  of 
death.    Wa&burton. 

From  fome  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  it  appears  that  every  Enelifh- 
man,  while  archery  was  pradifed,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his  hoofe 
either  a  bow  o£jew  or  iome  other  wood.  It  ihould  feem  there- 
fore that  j^^wi  were  not  onlv  phmted  in  church-yards  to  defend  the 
churches  from  the  wind,  but  on  account  of  meir  ufe  in  making 
Sows ;  while  by  the  benefit  of  being  fecured  in  enclofed  places^ 
their  poifonous  quality  was  kept  from  doing  mifchief  to  cattle. 

Stsbvbns. 

J  Wlere  is  the  earl  of  Wdtjbiref  nuhere  is  Bagotf 
What  is  become  of  Bt^/by  f  where  is  Green  ?J  Here  are  four  of 
them  named ;  and,  within  a  very  few  lines,  the  king  hearing  they  had 
made  their  peace  with  Bolingbroke,  calls  them  three  JudafTes.  But 
how  was  their  peace  made  ?  Why,  with  the  lofs  of  their  heads* 
This  being  explained,  Aumerk  fays : 

"  Is  Bufhy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltlhire  dead  ?" 
So  that  Bagot  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  queflion  :  and,  indeed  he 
had  made  the  beft  of  his  way  for  Chefler,  and  from  thence  had 
efcaped  into  Ireland. 

The  poet  could  not  be  guilty  of  fo  much  forgetfulnefs  and  abfur- 
dity.  The  tranfcribers  muft  have  blundered.  It  feems  probably 
to  me  that  he  wrote,  as  I  have  conjedurally  altered  the  text : 

fVhere  is  the  earl  of  Wiltjhire  f  where  is  he  got  ? 
i.  e.  into  what  comer  of  my  dominions  is  he  flunk  and  ahfconded. 

TUBOBALD. 
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That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  cinemy 
Meafure  our  confines  with  fuch  peaceful  ft^s  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  (hall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbrbke . 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  niadc  with  him,  indeed, 
my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  re- 
demption ! 
Dogs,  eafily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  (ling  my 

heart! 
Three  Judaffes,  each  one  thrice  worfe  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  fpotted  fouls  for  this  offence  I 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  fee,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  foureft  and  mod  deadly  hate : — 
Again  uncurfe  their  fouls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands :  thofe  whom  you 

curfe. 
Have  felt  the  worft  of  death*s  deftroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  *  in  the  hollow  ground. 


This  emendation  Dr.  Warburton  adopts.  Hanmer  leaves  a  blank 
after  Wiltihire.  I  believe  the  author,  rather  than  tranfcriber, 
made  a  ratftake.  fThere  h  he  got^  does  not  foand  in  mj  ear  like  an 
expreffion  of  Shakfpeare.    Johnson. 

I  agree  with  Johnfon  in  thinking  that  this  was  a  miilake  of  the 
anthor's»  becaufe  we  find  a  miilake  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  fecond 
aft,  where  Bolingbroke  fays,  that  Briftol  cattle  was  held  by  Boihy 
and  Bagot ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Bagot  was  not  taken  at  Briftol,  for 
we  find  him  afterwards  accu£iig  Aumerle  of  treafon ;  and  in  the 
parting  fcene  between  him.  Green,  and  Bufhy,  he  declares  his  in- 
tention of  flying  to  the  King  in  Ireland.     M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  Shakf])eare  intended  to  mark  more  ftronely  the  pertur- 
bation  of  the  kine  by  making  him  inquire  at  firft  for  Bagot, 
whofe  loyalty,  on  further  recolledion,  might  (how  him  the  impro- 
priety of  his  quefUon.    Malone. 

^  »   ■     grav*d^        ]     The  verb,  to  gnrue,  is  not  peculiar  to 
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AuM*  Is  Bufliy^  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
fhire,  d^d? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Briftol  loft  their 
heads. 

AuM.  Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his  power  ? 

AT.  Rich.  No  matter  where;  of  comfort  no  man 
fpeak : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  duft  our  pajjer,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  forrow  on  the  bofom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choofe  executors,  and  talk  of  wills ; 
And  yet  not  fo, — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  depofed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke*s, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death ; 
And  that  fipall  model  of  the  barren  carth,^ 
Which  ferves  as  pafte  and  cover  to  our  bones.^ 
For  heaven's  fake,  let  us  lit  upon  the  ground, 

Shakfpeare.    So,  in  Gowcr  De  Confeffi(me  Amantis,  lib.  iii.  fol.  58 : 
«  Unto  die  liottnd,  uoto  the  raten, 
**  She  was  none  otherwife graven.' '    Stebvens. 

*  And  that  /mall  model  of  the  barren  earth,]  He  ufea  model  for 
mould.  That  earth,  which  clofing  upon  the  body,  takes  its  form. 
This  interpretation  the  next  line  feems  to  authorize.    Johnson, 

Perhaps,  all  that  model,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  means,  is  the 
fepulchral  hillock  of  earth  which  ascertains  the  length  and  breadth 
Dt  the  body  beneath  it.     In  this  fenfe  it  may  be  termed  its  model. 

Stebvens. 
Shakfpeare  generally  ufes  model,  not  for  an  exemplar,  but  for  a 
thing  made  after  a  pattern.     So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play : 

**  thou  fec'ft  thy  wretched  brother  die, 

••  Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life." 
Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  321,  n.  5,    Model,  however,  may  be  ufed  for 
mould.    See  Minfhieu's  Dict.  in  v.     Ma  lone. 

^  Which  ferves  as  pajle  &c.]  A  nKtaphor,  not  of  the  moft 
fublime  kind,  taken  from  a //>.     Johnson. 
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And  tell  fad  ftorics  of  the  death  of  kings : — 
How  feme  have  been  depos'd,  fome  flain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghofts  they  have  deposed;' 
Some  poifon'd  by  their  wives,  fome  fleeping  kill'd; 
All  murder'd: — For  within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antick  fits,' 
Scoffing  his  ftate,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infufing  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit, — 
As  if  this  flefh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brafs  impregnable ;  and,  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  laft,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Boffes  through  his  caftle  wall,  and — farewell  king! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flefh  and  blood 
With  folemn  reverence ;  throw  away  refped. 
Tradition,^  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  miftook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  tafte  grief. 
Need  friends : — Subjeded  thus. 
How  can  you  fay  to  me — I  am  a  king? 

'  the  ghofts  they  ha<ve  depos'd ;]     Such  is  the  reading  of  all 

the  old  copies.     The  modern  editors,  in  the  room  of  have  defos*i^ 
fubftituted  difpojjejs* d.     Steevbns. 

* there  the  antick ^//,J     Here  is  an  allufion  to  the  autick  or 

fool  of  old  farces,  whofe  chief  part  is  to  deride  and  difturb  the 
graver  and  more  fplendid  per fonages.    Johnson. 

If  there  be  any  foch  allufion  intended,  it  is  to  the  old  Vice,  who, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fuch  a  charadler  as  Dr*  Johnfon  de- 
fcribes.     The  Fool  was  rather  introduced  to  be  laughed  at, 

RiTSON* 

So,  in  the  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI: 

"  Thou  antick  death,  which  laugh 'ft  us  here  to  fcoin !" 

Steevbns. 
♦  Tradition^  This  word  feems  here  ufed  for  traditional praSket: 
datis,  efiablf/ied  Qt  cnftomaty  homage.    Johnson, 
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Car.  My  lord,  wife  men  ne'er  wail  their  prefent 
woes. 
But  prefently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  fince  fear  oppreffeth  ftrength. 
Gives,  in  your  weaknefs,  ftrength  unto  your  foe. 
And  fo  your  follies  fight  againft  yourfelf. 
Fear,  and  be  flain ;  no  worfe  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  deftroying  death;' 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  fervile  breath. 

AuM.  My  father  hath  a  power,  inquire  of  him  5 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb* 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'ft  me  well : — Proud  Boling* 
broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  ov«'-blown ; 
An  eafy  talk  it  is,  to  win  our  own.— — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  fweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  four. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the 
(ky 

The  ftate  and  inclination  of  the  day : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  fay. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  fmall  and  fmall. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worft  that  muft  be  fpoken  :— 
Your  uncle  York  hath  join'd  with  Bolingbroke; 
And  all  your  northern  caftles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  fouthern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

JT.  Rich.  Thou  haft  faid  enough. 

Beflirew  thee,  coufin,  which  didft  lead  me  forth 

[To  AUMERLE. 

*  death  deftroying  deatb  \]     That  is,  to  die  fighting,    is  to 

return  the  evil  that  we  fuflfer,  to  deftroy  the  deftrovers.    I  once 
read  deatb  defying  death ;  but  deftroying  is  as  weU.    Joh  nson. 
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Qf  that  fw^X  way  I  was  in  Co  defpair ! . 
What  fay  you  now?  What  comfort  have  we  now ? 
By  heaven.  Til  hate  him  everUftingIy» 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  ^  any  more* 
Go,  to  Flint  caftle ;  there  I'll  pine  away  5 
A  king,  woe's  flave^  flialL  kingly  woe  obq^. 
That  power  I  have,  difcharge;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  ^  that  hath  fome  hope  co  ^row, 
Fqt  I  have  non^ : — Let  no  man  fpeak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counfel  is  but  vain. 

AuM.  My  liege,  one  word* 

K.  RiCH.  He  docs  me  double  wrong. 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Difcharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence; — ^Away, 
From  Richard's  night,  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[^Exeunt. 

'  77/  bate  him  enierla^n^j, 
That  bids  me  he  ofcofiifort — ]  TTib  lentifflent  is  draurn  from 
nftCute.  Nothuig  is  noFe  ofionfive  to  a  xnmd  convinoed  that  its 
diftrefs  is  without  a  remedy*  and  preparing  to  iiibinit  quietly  to 
irreiiftible  calamity,  than  thefe  petty  and  conie^red  comforts 
which  unikilfd  oflKrioo&efi  thinks  it  Tirtue  to  adminifter. 

JOHKSOK. 

^  TocnAi  Lmi — ]  j.  e.  to  fbugh  it.    So,  in  Alts  ^well  that 
mds  nvelli 

**  He  that  tars  my  land,  {pares  my  tcam.^*'    St  sevens. 
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SCENE      IIL 

Wales.     Be/ore  Flint  Ca^le J 

Enter  with  drum  and  coJmrs^  Bolingbroke  and 
Forcesi  York,  Northumberland,  and  Others. 

BoLiNG.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  leam. 
The  Welfhmen  are  difpers'd;  and  Salilbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed. 
With  fome  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coafl. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord; 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

ToRK.  It  would  befeem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  fay — king  Richard : — ^Alack  the  heavy  day. 
When  fuch  a  facred  kinjg  Ihould  hide  his  head!, 

NoRTH.Yoar  grace  miftakes  me ;  ^  only  to  be  brief. 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

ToRK.  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  have  been  fo  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  fo  brief  with  you>  to  Ihorten  you. 
For  taking  fo.the  head,'  your  whole  head's  length. 

BoLiNG.  Miftake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you 
Ihould. 

'  Flint  CaftleJ]  In  our  former  tditioo  I  had  called  diis  fcene 
the  fame  with  tke  preceding.  That  was  at  ^klooghly  caflle*  aa 
the  coaft  where  Richard  landed ;  but  Bolin^oke  never  marched 
further  in  Wales  than  to  Flint.  The  interview  between  him  and 
Richard  was  at  the  caftle  of  Flint,  where  this  fcene  Ihould  be  faid 
to  lie»  or  rather  in  the  camp  of  Bolingbroke  before  that  cafUe. — 
••  Go  to  Flint  caftle."    Sec  above.    Stbbvbns. 

*»  Ymr  grace  mifta^t  me ;]  The  word — iwr ,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  old  copies,  was  ikpi^ied.  by  Sir  T.  Hann^r.    Stbevbns. 

''  Pw  taking  fo  the  head,']  To  take  the  head  i«,  to  aft  without 
reftratnt ;  to  take  nndne  liberties.  We  now  (ajp  'ate  gv&e  the 
horfe  bit  head,  when  we  relax  the  ceins.     Johnson. 
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ToKK.  Take  not^  good  couiin^  further  than  yoo 
fhouldy 
Left  you  mif-take:   The  heavens  arc  o'er  your 
head. 
Soling.  I  know  it,  uncle;  and  oppofe  not 
Myfelf  againft  their  will. — But  who  comes  here?* 

Enier  Percy. 

Well,  Harry;  what,  will  not  this  caftle  yield?' 

Percy.  The  caftle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Againft  thy  entrance. 

BoLiNG.  Royally! 
iWhy,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king ;  king  Richard  lies 
,Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  ftone : 
And  with  him  are  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salift>ury^ 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop;  befides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle. 

^  /  ifiow  it,  vucle ;  and  opp^e  not 
Myfelf  againft  their  nvilU — But  who  comes  tere^]    Thcfc  lines 
ihoiild  be  regalated  thus : 

/  know  it,  unelt ;  and  oppofi  mt  nyfolf 
Againft  their  <wiiL     Bnt  who  comet  oeref 
Such  ia  the  legoladon  of  the  old  copies.    Malomi. 

I  regard  the  wotAmjfelf,  as  an  interpolation,  and  concave 
Shakfpeare  to  have  written—^ 
■         and  oppofe  not 
Againft  their  will. 
To  oppofe  may  be  here  a  verb  neuter.    So,  in  K.  Lear: 

♦*  a  fervant,  thrill'd  with  remorfe, 

€€  Opposed  againft  Xh^  zi^^*    Stbbvbn6« 
'  Well,  Harry ;  what,  will  not  this  caftle  yield  f\    The  old  ccyjr 
deftroys  the  metre  by  reading— IF/i<ra»r/,  Harry;—-    The  emewla^ 
tion  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's.    Stbbvbits. 
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BoUNG.  Noble  lord,  [To  North, 

tjo  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  caftle;  * 
Through  brazeii  trumpet  fend  the  breath  of  park 
Into  his  ruin*d  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees,  doth  kifs  king  Richard's  hand; 
And  fends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart. 
To  his  moft  royal  perfon :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power; 
Provided  that,  my  baniihment  repealed. 
And  lands  reftor'd  again,  be  freely  granted : 
If  not,  I'll  ufe  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  fummer's  dull  with  fhowers  of  blood, 
Rain*d  from  the  wounds  of  flaughter'd  Englifhmen : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Boling^ 

broke 
It  is,  fuch  crimfon  tempeft  fhould  bedrench 
The  frefli  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard's  land. 
My  ftooping  duty  tenderly  fliall  fhow. 
Go,  fignify  as  much;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  graffy  carpet  of  this  plain. — 

[Northumberland  advances  to  the  Cajile,  with 

a  Trumpet. 
Let's  march  without  the  noife  of  threatening  drum, 
That  from  the  caftle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myfelf  Ihould  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 


•  NobU  lord. 
Go  to  the  rude  rihs,  &c.]    It  is  obfervable  that  our  author  in 
Kis  addreiTes  to  perfons,  often  be^ns  with  an  hcmiftich.    So,  in 
Troilus  and  Creffida,  AA  IL  fc.  iii  : 
•*  Aeam.  PrinceSf 

'*  What  grief  hath  fct  the  jaundice  on  your  checks?" 
This  obfervation  may  be  of  nfe  in  other  places,  where  in  the 
old  c^ies,  by  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber,  the  metr^  is  dcftroycd 
Djr  this  regulation  not  being  obferved*    Maloni, 
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Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  (hock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water: 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  1  rain 
My  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  ahd  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  park  founded^  and  anjwered  by  another  trtmpei 
within.  Flourijb.  Enter  on  the  walls  King  Ri- 
chard, tbeBiJbop  ^Carlifle,'  Aumerlb.  Scroop, 
and  Salisbury. 

ToRK.  See,  fec^  king  Richard  doth  himfelf  ap- 
pear,* 
As  doth  the  blufhing  difcontented  fun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  eaft ; 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  arc  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  ftain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  paliage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king ;  behold,  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majefty ;  Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  fhould  ftain  fo  fair  a  fhow  ! 

K.  Rich.  Wc  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have 
we  ftood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

fTa  Northumberland. 
^  thy  lawful  king : 

And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 


9 the  Bi/iof  o/CuMe,]  was  Thomas  Mcrkes.  Walfole. 

*  Sff,  /ff,  king  Richard  doth  himfelf  appear^  The  foUowine  fix 
lines  are  abfurdly  given  to  Bolingbroke,  who  is  made  to  condemD 
his  own  condndl  and  difculp  the  king's.  It  is  plain  thefe  fix  and 
the  four  following  all  belong  to  York.     Wakbvktom* 

It  fhonld  be  obferved  that  the  four  faft  of  thefe  lines  are  in  aH 
the  copies  given  to  Yoric.     Steevens. 
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To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefence  ^ 
If  we  be  not^  fliow  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  difmifs*d  u*  from  our  ftewardfhip ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  facred  handle  of  our  fcepter^ 
Unlefs  he  do  pro&ne>  fteal,  or  ufurp^ 
And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done» 
Have  torn  their  fouls,  by  turning  them  from  us. 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends ; 
Yet  know, — my  mafter,  God  omnipotentj, 
Is  muft'ring  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  peftilence ;  and  they  Ihall  ftrike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vaflal  hands  againft  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,) 
That  every  ftride  he  makes  upon  my  land. 
Is  dangerous  treafon :  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  teftament  of  bleeding  war;* 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thoufand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers*  fans 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face;  * 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

*  The  fur  fie  teftament  of  bUediag  w<Tr;]  I  once  diot^t  that 
Shakfpe&re  miffht  have  had  the  &cred  book  (which  i»  freqaendy 
cohered  with  purple  leather)  in  his  thouffhts;  bat  the  ibuowing 
note  renders  fuch  a  fnppofition  extremely  doubtful*     Ma  lone. 

I  believe  o«r  author  ufes  the  word  teftament  in  its  legal  fenfe, 
RDHiigbK>ke  is  come  to  open  the  teftament  of  war,  that  he  may 
penife  what  is  decreed  there  in  his  favour.  Fur  pie  is  an  epithet 
referring  to  the  future  effufion  of  blood.     Stbbtens. 

Mr.  Stecvens  is  certainly  right  in  his  interpretation  of  this  paffage. 
See  Julius  Cafar: 

••  Now,  while  your  furfled\mA%  do  reek  and  fmoke, 
*•  Fulfil  your  pkafure."    Malonb. 
*♦  liut  ere  the  crtrwn  he  looks  for  linje  in  peace ^ 
Ten  thou/and  bloody  cro^vns  of  mothers*  fans 

Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England*  s  face  \\  By  the  flower  of 
England* s  face  is  meant  the  choiceft  youths  of  England,  who  IhaLl 
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To  fcarlet  indignation^  and  bedew 

Her  paflures*  grafs  with  faithful  Englifh  blood. 

North.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the 
king 
Should  fo  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rufh*d  upon!  Thy  thrice-noble  coufin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kifs  thy  hand. 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  fwcars. 
That  fhmds  upon  thy  royal  grandfire's  bones; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  fpring  from  one  moft  gracious  head; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt;* 

be  flauehtered  in  this  quarrel,  or  have  iUody  crouons*  The  fiowef 
efEngToHd'sface,  to  deiign  her  choiceft  youth,  is  a  fine  and  noble 
exprraion.  Pericles,  by  a  fimilar  thought,  faid  "  that  the  de- 
ftnidion  of  the  Athenian  youth  was  a  faulity  like  catting  oflF  tlie 
fpring  from  the  year."    Warburton.  i 

Dr.  Warburton  reads — li^ht  in  p^^^»  but  Iwe  in  peace  is  more 
fuitable  to  Richard's  intention,  which  is  to  tell  him,  that  thou^ 
he  (hould  get  the  crown  by  rebellion,  it  will  be  long  before  it  wiU 
live  in  peace,  be  fo  fettled  as  to  be  firm.  The  flonixr  of  England* e 
face,  is  very  happily  explained.  Johnson. 
.  The  flower  of  England's  face ,  I  believe,  means  England's  flowery 
face,  the  flowery  furface  of  England's  foil.     The  fame  kind  of 

expreffioA  is  ufcd  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  2 :  " opening  the 

cherry  of  her  lips,''  i.  e.  her  cherry  lips.  Andn,  p.  240,  edit. 
i6j^ :  <«  the  fweet  and  beautiful  ^(w*vr  ofberface.*' 

Again,  Drayton,  in  Mortimer's  Efiftle  to  ^ueen  I/ahell: 

**  And  in  the  field  advance  our  plumy  cref)*, 

'<  And  march  upon  fair  England's^^kv'rjr  breafl** 

Stbbvbns« 
*  Her  paftures'  ^afs — ]     Old  copies— >^^0r/.    Correded  hf 
Mr.  Theobald.    Malone. 

3  And  hy  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gasmt{\     Dr.  Warburton 
would  read — 

And  hy  the  warlike  hand  of  buried  Gamit  \ 
and  this,  no  doubt,  was  Shakfpeare's  meaning,  though  he  has 
afi[ededly  mifplaced  the  epithets.  Thus,  in  King  John,  we  hale — 

**  There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal," 
inftcad  of— 

"  There  is  no  malice  burning  in  this  coal/' 
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And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himfelf^ 
Compriling  all  that  may  be  fworn  or  faid,— 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  fcope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchifement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  *•  to  ruft. 
His  barbed  fteeds  to  ftables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  fervice  of  your  majefty. 
This  fwears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  Juft; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich*  Northumberland,  fay, — thus  the  king 

returns ; 

His  noble  coufin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplifh'd  without  contradiddon : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  haft. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.— 


Again,  in  A  MiJJkmmrr  Night* s  Dream  : 

-«  Bat  earth/itr  he        

Again,  in  Kiag  Hetsry  Vi 


"  But  earthtier  happy ^*'  inftcad  of  *•  earthly  happier.*' 
'm  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II: 
"  Thele  hands  are  free  from  guiltUfs  hloodjbedding^* 


infteadof-— 

"  Thtkguiltle/s  bands  arc  free  from  bloodfhcdding." 
Again,  ibid,  in  P.  Ill : 

«*  Until  my  misjhap* d  trunk  that  heart  this  head,** 
infteadof-— 

**  Until  my  headHtaX  this  mislhap'd  trunk  bears." 
Again,  m  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

*«  We  cannot  call  her  njoinds  and  waters ,  fighs  and  tears** 
infteadof— 

*<  We  cannot  call  \iti  fighs  end  tears,  *winds  andivaters.** 
and  in  the  fame  play  we  have  proof  of  hamefs,  for  hamefs  of  proof  \ 
aselfewhere,  miferable  moft,  iot  moft  miferable\   defperately  mortal, 
fot  mortally  defperate  I  aSion  of  precept,  ioi  precept  of  a&ion  \  &c. 

RiTsoir. 
^  commend^-]  u  c.  commit.    Sec  Minlhea's  Didl.  in  v. 

Malonji. 

Vol.  VIIL  U 
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Wc  do  debafe  ourfclf,  coufin,  do  we  not, 

[To  AUMIRLE. 

To  look  fo  poorly,  and  to  fpeak  fo  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  fend 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  fo  die  ? 

yluM.  No,  my  good  lord ;  let's  fight  with  gentle 
words. 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 
fwords. 

K.  Rich.  O  God !  o  God !  that  e'er  this  toi^c 

of  mine. 
That  laid  the  fentence  of  dread  baniftiment 
On  yon  proud  man,  fhould  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  footh !  ^  O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  leffer  than  my  name ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  muft  be  now ! 
Swell'ft  thou,  proud  heart?  Til  give  thee  fcope  to 

beat. 
Since  foes  have  fcope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

-rfc/Af.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  What  muft  the  king  do  now  ?  Muft  he 
fubmit  ? 
The  king  ftiall  do  it.     Muft  he  be  depos'd? 
The  king  ftoall  be  contented :  Muft  he  lofe 
The  name  of  king?  o'God's  name,  let  it  go: 
I'll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  fet  of  beads ; 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel,^  for  an  alms-man's  gown  -, 

^  With  *words  of  footh !]  Sooth  is  fiveet  as  well  i»  rr/«r.  In  ckis 
place  footh  mtsmffweetnefs  or  foftnefs^  a  fignificadon  yet  retained 
in  the  verb  to  footh.    J  ohn  son. 

^  My  gay  apparel,  &c]  Dr.  Grey  obfenres,  "  that  King 
lUchard's  expence  in  regard  to  dreis,  was  very  cxtsaocdioary." 
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My  figured  goblets^  for  a  di(h  of  wood  1 

My  fcepter,  for  a  palmer's  walking-flaff ; 

My  fubjei^,  for  a  pair  of  carved  faints ; 

And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave^ 

A  little  little  grave,  an  obfcure  grave  :— 

Or  lil  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 

Some  way  of  common  trade,'  where  fubjeia-s'  feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  fovereign's  head :  • 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilft  I  live ; 

And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'ft;  My  tender-hearted  cou- 

fin!— 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  dcfoifed  tears ; 
Our  fighs,  and  they,  fhall  lodge  the  fummer  corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Holinflied  has  the  fame  remark;  and  adds»  that  he  had  *^  one  cote 
which  he  caofed  to  be  made  for  him  of  gold  and  ftooe,  yalaed  at 
30,000  marks."    Stebvbns. 

Stowe,  in  his  Survty,  fays,  •*  to  the  value  of  three  thoufani 
marines."  So  alfo,  in  Vita  Ricurdi  Seamdi^  publifhed  hy  T.  Hearne, 
p.  156*    Maloni. 

'  Or  ril  be  huried  ht  the  king's  highway , 
Some  nxjay  of  common  trade,]  So,  in  Lord  Sorrey's  Tranflation 
of  the  (econd  book  of  VirgiVs  JEneid: 

•*  A  poftern  with  a  blind  wicket  there  was, 

•*  A  common  trade ^  to  pafs  through  Priam's  houfe.'* 

**  Limen  erat,  caecxoue  fores,  et  pervius  ufus, 

**  Tedorom  inter  fe  rriami." 

The  phrafe  is  ftill  ufed  by  common  people.  When  they  fpeak 
of  a  road  much  frequented,  they  fay,  <<  it  is  a  road  of  much 
trajk"  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  King 
Henry  VIII: 

**  Stand  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments." 

Stbbvbns. 
•  on  their  fovereign's  head:]   Shakfpeare  is  very  apt  to  de- 

viate from  the  pathetic  to  the  ndicnlous.  Had  die  Ipeech  of 
Richard  ended  at  diit  line,  it  had  exhibited  the  natural  language 
of  fubmiffive  mifer3r,  confofming  its  intention  to  the  prefent  fortune, 
and  calmly  ending  its  gprpofes  in  death.    Joh nson. 

U  2 
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Or  fhall  wc  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  fome  pretty  match  with  Ihedding  tears? 
As  thus ; — To  drop  them  ftill  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid, — There  lies 
Two  kin/men,  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes  ? 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ?— Well,  well,  I  fee 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Moft  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  fays  king  Bolingbroke?  will  his  majefty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  fays — ay.^ 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  bafe  court  *  he  doth  at- 
tend 
To  fpeak  with  you ;  may't  pleafeyou  to  come  down. 
K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come ;  like  gliftering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North,  retires  to  Boling. 
In  the  bafe  court  ?  Bafe  court,  where  kings  grow  bafe^ 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  bafe  court?  Come  down?   Down,  court! 

down  king ! 
For  night-owls  ftiriek,  where  mounting  larks  ihould 
ling.  [Exeunt,  from  above. 

9  ■  ■  Botmgbroke/a}S'''~ay,']  Here  is  another  inHance  of  injarj 
done  to  the  poet's  metre  By  changing  his  orthography.  /,  which 
was  Shakfoeare's  word»  rhymed  very  well  with  Jie\  but  ay  has 
ouitc  a  di£Nrrent  fonnd.  See  a  note  on  The  Merry  Wrvet  ofWindJar^ 
Aa  V.  Vol.  III.  p.  485,  n.  8.    Tyewhitt. 

In  fome  connties  ay  is  at  this  day  pronounced  with  a  foand  very 
little  differing  from  that  of  /•    Malonb. 

a  hafe  cot/rt^^]    Bat  eour,   Fr.     So,  in  Hinde's  Ettcjh 

Libidimfo^  1 606 :  "  — — thcy  wcrc,  for  a  public  obfervation, 
brought  into  the  hafe  court  of  the  palace."    Again,  in  Greene's 

Farrwell  to  FpUie^  1617:  f* began,  y  the  entrance  into  ihc 

ka/e  courts  10  Xik  xi^yrotiu'*    Steev£ns. 
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BoLiNG.  What  fays  his  majefty? 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  fpeak  fondly,  like  a  frantick  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  bis  Attendants,  Mow. 

Soling.  Stand  all  apart. 

And  Ihow  fair  duty  to  his  majefty. 

My  gracious  lord, —  [Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufin,  you  debafe  your  princely 
knee. 
To  make  the  bafe  earth  proud  with  killing  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas*d  eye  fee  your  courtefy. 
Up,  coufin,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know,' 
Thus  high  at  leaft,  [Touching  bis  own  bead."}  although 
your  knee  be  low. 

BoLiNG.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine 
own. 

K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours,  and  I  am  yours, 
and  all. 

BoLiNG.  So  far  be  mine,  my  moft  redoubted 
lord. 
As  my  true  fervice  (hall  deferve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deferve : — They  well  deferve 
to  have, 
That  know  the  ftrong*ft  and  fureft  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  fhow  their  love,  tut  want  their  remedies. — 
Coufin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,'  TU  give,  and  willing  too ; 
For  do  we  muft,  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
3et  on  towards  London : — Coufin,  is  it  fo  ? 
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BoLiNG.  Yea^  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  I  muft  not  fay>  no.' 

[FloHri/b.     Exeunt. 

SCENE      IV. 

Langlcy.     Tbe  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 
Enter  the  Queen,  and  two  Ladies. 

^BEN.  What  fport  Ihall  we  devife  here  in  this 
garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

I  Ljdt.  Madam,  weil  play  at  bowls. 

^EEN.  'Twill  make  me  think. 

The  world  is  fiill  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainft  the  bias. 

I  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 

^UEEN.  My  legs  can  keep  no  meafurc  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  meafure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  fomc  other  fport. 

I  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

^EEN.  Of  forrov,  or  of  joy  ?* 

<  Then  I  niMft  mt  Jay,  9o.'\  **  The  duke  widi  a  high  flitrpe 
Toyce  bade  bring  forth  the  kings  horTes,  and  then  two  litue 
naggesy  not  worth  forty  franka,  were  brought  forth ;  the  king  wai 
fet  on  the  one,  and  the  earle  of  Salifborie  on  the  other:  and  thus 
the  duke  brought  the  king  'from  flint  to  Cheiber»  where  he  was 
delivered  to  the  duke  of  Glocefters  fonne  and  to  die  eaik  of 
Arundels  fonne,  (that  loved  him  but  little,  for  he  had  put  their 
fathers  to  death,)  who  led  him  ftraight  to  the  caftle."  Stowe, 
(p.  521,  edit.  1 605,)  from  a  manuscript  account  written  by  a  perfon 
who  was  prefent.     Malonb. 

4  Of/orrouj,  or  ofyoy}'\  All  the  oM  cq»ies  concir  in  readiiig— 
Ofjorrvw^  w  tf  mcf. 
Mr.  Pope  made  the  neceifary  alteration.    Stbevens. 
I 
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I  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

^BBN.  Of  neither,  girl : 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  forrow  ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  forrow  to  my  want  of  joy : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

I  Lady.  Madam,  PU  fing. 

^EEN.  *Tis  well,  that  thou  haft  caufe ; 

But  thou  ftiould'ft  pleafe  me  better,  would*ft  thou 
weep. 

I  Ladt.  1  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you 
good. 

^EEN.  And  I  could  weep,^  would  weeping  do 
me  good. 
And  never  borrow  aily  tear  of  thee. 
But  ftay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let's  ftep  into  the  fliadow  of  thefe  trees. — 

Enter  a  Gardener,  and  two  Servants. 

My  wretchcdnefs  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They'll  talk  of  ftate;  for  eviery  one  doth  fo 
Againft  a  change :  ^  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 


*  And  I  could  weep,]    The  old  copies  read — And  I  could  iing. 

Steevbns. 
Mr.  Pope  made  the  emendation.    Ma  lone. 

*  Againft  a  change:  Woe  i$  forerun  luith  woe,]  The  poet,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  dodrine  of  prognoftication,  fuppofes  de- 
jedion  to  forerun  calamity,  and  a  kingdom  to  be  filled  with 
rumours  of  forrow  when  any  great  difafter  is  impending.  The 
fenfe  is,  that  publick  evils  are  always  prefignified  by  publick  pen- 
fivenefs,  and  plaintive  con verfation.    Johnson. 
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GjRD.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon*  dangling  apri- 
cocks. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight ; 
Give  fome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-faft-growing  fprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  conunonwealth : 

All  muft  be  even  in  our  government. 

You  thus  employed,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noifome  weeds,  that  without  profit  fuck 
The  foil's  fertility  from  wholefome  flowers. 

I  Serf.  Why  (hould  we,  in  the  compafs  of  a 
pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  eftate  ?  * 
When  our  fea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Js  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairefl:  flowers  chok*d  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  diforder'd,'  and  her  wholefome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

GjiRD.  Hold  thy  peace : — 

*  ——our  J^rm  eftate ?1^    How  could  he  fav  omrs  when  he  iiii- 
mediately  fubjoins,  that  it  was  infirm?  we  (hould  read: 
^Tifirmftate.     WarbuRTON. 

The  fcrvant  fays^«r,  meaning  the  ftate  of  the  garden  in  which 
they  arc  at  work.  The  ftate  of  the  metaphorical  garden  was  in- 
deed unfirifit  and  therefore  his  reafoning  is  very  naturalljr  induced. 
Why  (fays  he)  (hould  we  be  careful  to  preferve  order  m  the  nar- 
row  cin^ure  of  this  mr  ftate,  when  the  great  ftate  of  the  lingdm 
is  in  difordcr?  I  have  replaced  the  old  reading  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  would  have  difcontinucd  in  &vour  of  his  own  conjefturc. 

Stbevens. 

t  Her  knots  dijorderd^     Knots  arc  figures  planted  in  box,  the 
ynes  of  which  frequently  interfeft  each  other.     So,  Milton  : 
««  Flowers,  worthy  Paradife,  which  not  nice  art 
•'  In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
"  Pour'd  forth."    Steevbns. 
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He  that  hath  fuffcr'd  this  diforder'd  fpring. 
Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  fell  of  leaf: 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad-fpreading  leaves  did 

Ihclter, 
That  feem'd,  in  eating  him,  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck 'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltfliire,  Bufliy,  Green. 

I  Serf.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Gard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  feiz'd  the  wafteful  king, — Oh !  What  pity  is  it. 
That  he  had  not  fo  trimm'd  and  drefs'd  his  land. 
As  we  this  garden !  We  at  time  of  year* 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  (kin  of  our  fruit-trees; 
Left,  being  over-proud  with  fap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itfelf : 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv*d  to  bear,  and  he  to  tafte 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  fuperfluous  branches' 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  wafte  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

I  Serf.  What,  think  you  then,  the  king  (hall  be 
deposed  ? 

Gard.  IWprefs'd  he  is  already;  and  deposed, 
*Tis  doubt,  he  will  be :  *  Letters  came  laft  night 


« Wc  at  time  o/jeaf'-^]     The  word  We  is  not  in  the  old 

copies.  The  context  (hows  that  fome  word  was  omitted  at  the 
prefs ;  and  the  fubfeqaent  lines — 

'' fupeiBooos  branches 

*«  i^^lopawav, " 

lender  it  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  word.    Malonb. 

9 k^  fuperfluous  branches — ]    Thus  the  fecond  folio.    The 

firft  omits  the  word — «//,  and  thereby  hurts  the  metre ;  for  Jupet^ 
fluous  is  never  accented  on  the  third  fyllable.    SriByENs. 

*  '77/  doubt,  he  'will  he:'\  We  have  already  had  an  inftaoce  of 
ihis  uncommon  phrafeology  in  the  prefent  play : 
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To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tklii^s. 

^BEK.  O^  I  am  prefs'd  to  dead). 

Through  want  of  fpeaking!^ — Thou,  old  Adam'j 

likenefs,         [Cdmingfrom  ber  concealfBent. 

Set  to  dre&  this  garden,^  how  dares 

Thy  harflMTude  tongue  found  this  unpleafing  news  ? ' 

"  He  11  our  coufin>  coafin ;  but  'tis  doubt, 

«*  When  time  (ball  call  him  home,"  &c. 
]}<mh  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  i;97.     The  folio  reads— 
doubttd.    I  hare  foond  rea£3n  to  believe  tliat  fome.aherationt  even 
in  that  valuable  copy  were  made  arbitrarily  by  the  editor. 

Malo9i« 

9  O,  /  <7/w  prefs'd  to  death. 
Through  nvant  of  /peaking  t\  The  poct  alludes  to  the  attcient 
legal  puniihment  call^  peine  forte  et  dure,  which  was  inDided  on 
thofe  perfons,  who,  being  arraigned,  refofed  to  plead,  remaaniig 
obilinately  dlent.  Th^  were  prtffed  to  death  \sj  a  heavy  weight 
laid  upon  their  ftomach.    Malonb* 

* to  drefs  this  z^r den ^  This  was  the  technical  language  of 

Shakfpeare's  time.    So,  in  Holy  Writ:  *• and  put  mm  into 

i^t  garden  of  Eden,  /•  drefs  it,  and  to  keq)  it."    Gen.  iL  15. 

Malonb. 
^  honu  dares 

Tfy  hatfh-mde  trmgrne,  &e.]    So,  in  Hamlet: 

«*  What  have  f  done,  that  thou  dar^ft  wag  Ay  tongue 
*«  In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me?" 
I  have  quoted  this  paflage  only  to  juftify  the  reftoradon  of  the 
word  rside,  which  has  been  rejei^d  in  ibme  modern  editions. 

A  line  in  King  John  may  add  fupport  to  the  reftoration  here 
made  from  the  old  copy: 

'«  To  whom  he  fong  in  rude  harih-foanding  rhvmes." 
Scnne  words  feem  to  h»ve  been  omitted  in  the  fira  (»  diefe  linei. 
We  might  read : 

Set  to  drefs  out  this  garden.    Say,  how  dares,  &e. 
It  is  always  fafer  to  add  thsm  to  omit. 

Malohe. 
I  would  read— Set  here  to  drefs  this  garden— ^    Mr.  Malone's 
quotation  from  Genefis  ierves  to  (how  that  **  drefs  out "  was  not  the 
eflabliihed  phrafe. 

Neither  can  I  concur  with  the  fame  gentleman's  opinion  that 
*'  it  is  always  (afer  to  add  than  to  omit ;"  fince,  in  Dr.  Farmer's 
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What  Eyc,  what  ferpdnt  hath  fuggeftcd  thcc 
To  make  a  fecond  fall  of  curfed  man  ? 
Why  doft  thou  fky,  king  Richard  is  deposed? 
Dar'ft.  thcat,  thou  little  h&ttcr  thing  than  earthy 
Divine  his  downfid  ?  Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'ft  thou    by  thefc  ill  tidings?  fpeak,   thou 
wretch. 
Gard*  Pardon  me,  madam :  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  this  news ;  yet,  what  I  fay,  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke;  their  fortunes  both  are  weighed: 
In  your  lord*s  fcale  is  nothing  but  himfclf. 
And  fome  few  vanities  that  make  him  light; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Befides  himfelf,  arc  all  the  Englifh  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Poll  you  to  London,  and  you*ll  find  it  fo; 
I  fpeak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

^EEN.  Nimble  mifchance,  that  art  fo  light  of 
foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embaflage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  laft  that  knows  it?  O,  thou  think'ft 
To  ferve  me  laft,  that  I  may  longeft  keep 
Thy  forrow  in  my  brcaft. — Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What,  was  I  born  to  this !  that  my  fad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke? — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
1  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'ft,  may  never  grow.* 

[Exeunl  Queen  and  Ladies. 


jadgement  as  well  as  my  own,  the  irregularities  of  our  author's 
meafure  are  too  ^quently  occafioned  by  grofs  and  manifeft  inter- 
polations.   Steevens. 

4  /  r-Mouldf  the  plants 9  Sec  J]     This  execration  of  the  queen  is 
fomewhat  ludicrous,  and  unfuitable  to  her  condition;   the  gar- 
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Gard.  Poor  queen!  fo  that  thy  ftate  might  be 
no  worfe, 
I  would  my  Ikill  were  fubjed  to  thy  curfc.— 
Here  did  fhe  drop  a  tear;  here,  in  this  place^ 
I'll  fet  a  bank  of  rue,  four  herb  of  grace : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  ftiortly  fliall  be  fcen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

lExeunt. 

dener's  refle^on  is  better  adapted  to  the  ftate  botb  of  his  imiid 
and  his  fortone.  Mr.  Pope*  who  has  been  throi^oat  tlus  play 
very  diligent  to  rejed  what  he  did  not  like*  has  yet,  I  know  not 
why,  fpared  the  laft  lines  of  this  w^    Joh nson. 

I  njomld,  th^  plants  ibou  grafts fi,  maj^  never  growJl    ^»  v^Tbe 
Kape  of  Lucrece  : 

**  This  baftard  graft  (hall  never  come  to  growth." 

Malore. 
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ACT    IV.        SCENE    L 

London.     Weftminfter  Hall.^ 

The  Lords  fpiritual  on  the  right  fide  of  the  throne  i 
the  Lords  temporal  on  the  left ;  the  Commons  below. 
Enter  Bolingbroke,  Aumerle,  Surrey/  Nor- 
thumberland, Percy,  Fitzwater/  another 
Lord,  Bijhop  of  Carliflc,  Abbot  of  Weftminfter, 
and  Attendants.     Officers  behind^  with  Bagot. 

BoLiNG.  Call  forth  Bagot : 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  (peak  thy  mind ; 
What  thou  doft  know  of  noble  Glofter's  death ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timelefs  end.' 

Bagot.  Then  fet  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

BoLiNG.  Coufin,  ftand  forth,  and  look  upon  that 
man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know,  your  daring 
tongue 

» Weftminfter  Hall.]  The  rebuilding  of  Weftminfter  Hall, 

which  Richard  had  began  in  1397*  beine  finilhed  in  IJ99»  the 
firft  meeting  of  parliament  in  the  new  edifice  was  for  the  purpofe 
of  depoiing  him.    Malone. 

* Surrejt,']  Thomas  Holland  earl  of  Kent,  He  was  brother 

to  John  Holland  dake  of  Exeter,  and  was  created  duke  of  Surrey 
in  the  2ift  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  i397.  The  duket 
of  Surrey  and  Exeter  were  half  brothers  to  the  kine,  being  fons  of 
his  mother  Joan*  (dauehter  of  Edmond  earle  of  Kent)  who  after 
the  death  of  her  fecond  hufband.  Lord  Thomas  Holland,  married 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.    Ma  lone. 

'  Fttvwater,]  The  chriftian  name  of  thu  nobleman  was 

Walter.    Walpole. 

I  tis  timdcis  #3r^.]  Timele/s  for  wttimelj.    WARiyKTON. 
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Scorns  to  unfay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
In  that  clead  time  when  Glofter's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  fay,— 7j  not  my  arm  of  lengthy 
That  reachetb  from  the  refiful  Englijb  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle*  s  bead? 
*  Amongft  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  fay,  that  you  had  rather  refufe 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blefl:  this  land  would  be. 
In  this  your  coufin's  death. 

AuM.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

What  anfwer  (hall  I  make  to  this  bafe  man? 
Shall  I  fo  much  diihonour  my  fair  ftars,^ 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chaftifement? 
Either  I  muft,  or  have  mine  honour  foil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  fland'rous  lips. 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  feal  of  deaths 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  fay,  thou  Heft, 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  haft  faid,  is  falfe. 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  bafe 
To  ftain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  fword. 

BoLiNG.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  ftialt  not  take  it  up. 
AuM.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  bcft 
In  all  this  prefence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  fo. 

Firz.  If  that  thy  valour  ftand  on  fympathies,* 

9 my  fair  ihiw,]  I  rather  think  it  (honkl  be  ftem^  being  of 

the  royal  blood.     War  burton. 

I  think  the  prefent  reading  unexceptionable.  The  birth  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  influenced  by  the  ftars^  therefore  our  author,  with  his 
ufual  licenfe  Xakxaftan  for  birth.    Joh  v sov. 

We  learn  from  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  that  the  vulgar  error 
afligned  the  bright  and  fair  liars  to  the  rich  and  great :  '<  SitUra 
Jinguits  attributa  nobis,  et  clara  divitibm,  minora  pauper ibus^*  See* 
I/ib.  I.  cap.  viii.     Anonymous. 

*  If  that  thj  ^valour  ftand  on  fympathics,]  Here  is  a  tranflatcd 
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There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine: 
By  that  fair  fun  that  fhows  me  where  thou  ftand*ft^ 
I  heard  thee  fay,  and  vauntingly  thou  fpak*ft  it. 
That  thou  wert  caufe  of  noble  Glofter's  death. 
If  thou  deny'ft  it,  twenty  times  thou  licft ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falfehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  poinL' 

fenfe  much  harfher  than  that  of  ftars  explained  in  the  foregoing 
note.  Aumerle  has  challenged  Bagot  with  fome  hefitation,  as  not 
being  hb  equal,  and  therefore  one  whom,  according  to  the  rules 
of  chivalry,  he  was  not  obliged  to  fight,  as  a  nobler  life  was  not 
to  be  flaked  in  a  duel  againil  a  bafer.  Fitzwater  then  throws 
down  his  gape,  a  pledge  of  battle;  and  tells  him  that  if  he  ftandt 
upon  jf^mfa/lf if s,  tnat  is,  upon  equality  of  blood,  the  combat  is 
now  ofered  him  by  a  man  of  rank  not  inferior  to  his  own. 
Sympathy  is  an  affed^ion  incident  at  once  to  two  fubje^s.  This 
community  of  affedion  implies  a  likenefs  or  equality  of  nature^ 
and  thence  our  poet  transferred  the  term  to  equality  of  blood. 

Johnson* 

J  my  rapier's  point.]  Shakfpeare  deferts  the  manners  of  the 

age  in  which  his  drama  was  placed,  very  often  without  neceility 
or  advantage.  The  edge  of  a  fword  had  ferved  his  purpofe  as 
well  as  tht  point  of  a  rapier,  and  he  had  then  efcaped  the  impro- 
priety of  giving  the  Englilh  nobles  a  weapon  which  was  not  fcen 
m  England  till  two  centuries  afterwards.    Johnson. 

Mr.  Ritfon  cenfures  this  note  in  the  following  terms:  ''  Ic 
would  be  well  however,  though  not  quite  fo  eafy  for  fome  learned 
critic  to  bring  fome  proof  in  fupport  of  this  and  fuch  like  ailer* 
tions.  Without  which  the  authority  of  Shakfpeare  is  at  lead  equal 
to  that  of  Dr.  Johnfon."  It  is  probable  that  I>r.  Johnfbn  did  not 
fee  the  neceffity  of  citing  any  authority  for  a  faft  fo  well  known, 
or  fufpeft  that  any  perfon  would  demand  one.  If  an  authority 
however  only  is  wanted,  perhaps,  the  following  may  be  deemed 

fufficient  to  juftify  the  Doftor's  obfervarion :  •• at  that  time 

two  other  Engliihmen,  Sir  W.  Stanlj^,  and  Rowland  Yorke,  got 
an  ignominious  name  of  traytors.  This  Yorke,  borne  in  London, 
was  a  man  moft  negligent  and  lazy,  but  defperately  hardy;  he 
was  in  his  time  molt  famous  among  thofe  who  refpefted  fencing, 
having  been  the  firft  that  brought  into  England  that  wicked  and 
femicioKs  fejhim  to  fight  in  the  fields  in  duels  lijith  a  rapier  called 
a  tucke,  onely  for  the  thrufl:  the  Englijb  having  till  that  ^very  time 
nfed  to  fght  <with  iacke  /words ,  flajhing  and  cutting  one  the  other ^ 
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AuM.  Thou  dar'ft  not,  coward,  live  to  fee  thatdajr. 

Firz.  Now,  by  my  foul,  I  would  it  were  this 
hour. 

AuM»  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn*d  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  lieft;  his  honour  is  as 
true. 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjuft: 
And,  that  thou  art  fo,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremeft  point 
Of  mortal  breathing;  feize  it,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

AuM.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off^ 
And  never  brandifli  more  revengeful  fteel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe! 

Lord.  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like,  forfwom 
Aumerle;* 

armed  nvith  targets  or  bucklers^  tAjitb  <vety  broad  nveapons^  aecmntmg 
it  not  to  be  a  manly  aQion  to  fight  by  thrufting  and  ftabbing,  and 
chiefly  under  the  mjofte.**  Darcie's  Annals  of  ^ueen  Elizabetb,  4to. 
1623,  p.  223.  fab  anoOy  i  ^87. 

Again »  in  BuUeine*s  Dialogue  betnveen  Soameffe  and  Chimrgit 
fol.  i575»  p.  20:  *'  There  is  a  nenv  kynd  of  inftruments  to  let 
blond  withall>  whvch  biynge  the  bloud-Ietter  foroctyme  to  the 
gallowes,  becanfe  nee  (Iryketh  to  deepe.  Thefe  inftruments  are 
called  the  ruffins  tucke,  and  long  foining  rafter:  weapons  more 
nudicious  than  manly."    Re  e  d. 

4  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like,  &c.]  This  fpeech  I  have  reftored 
firom  the  firft  edition  in  humble  imitation  of  former  editors, 
though,  I  believe,  againft  the  mind  of  the  author.  For  the  earth 
I  foppofe  we  (hould  read,  thy  oath.    Johnson. 

To  take  the  earth  is,  at  prefent,  a  fox-hunter's  phralb.  So,  In 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria^  1 598 : 

"  I'll  Follow  him  until  he  take  the  earth." 
But  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  applied  here.    It  (hould  feem,  how- 
ever, from  the  following  oaflage  in  Warner's  Albion's  EngUtni^ 
1602,  B.  III.  c.  xvi.  that  tne  expreflion  is  yet  capable  of  another 
meaning: 

«*  Lo  here  my  gage,  (he  terr'd  his  glove)  thou  know'ft  the 
viftor's  meed." 
To  terre  the  glove  was,  I  fuppofe,  to  dafh  it  on  the  earth. 
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And  fpur  (thee  on  ^ith  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hoUa'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  fun  to  fun :  ^  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 
Engage  it  t;o  the  trial,  if  thou  d^r'ft. 

liCt  me  add,  l^)wc;vcr,  in  fapport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjcdluic, 
that  the  word  path,  in  Troilus  and  Creffiday  quarto  i6oq,  is  cor- 

n^yted  in  the  fame  manner.    Inftead  of  the  ** untraoed  oath^* 

it  gives  " unloaded  earth."    We  might  read,  only  changing 

the  place  of  one  letter,  and  altering  another: 

/  ta/k  thy  heart  to  the  like, 

i.  e.  I  pat  thy  valoar  to  the  fame  uial.    So,  in  Kittg  Henry  IF. 
AaV.fcii: 

«*  How  ihow'd  his  tajkingf  feem'd  it  in  contempt?" 
The  quarto,  1 597,  reads — tq/k^  the  fucceeding  quartos,  viz.  1 598, ' 
1608,  and  1615,  have/i7ir.    Stebvens. 

Tajk  b  the  reading  of  the  firft  and  beft  quarto  in  i  C97«  In  diat 
printed  in  the  following  year  the  word  was  changea  to  take\  but 
all  the  alterations  made  m  the  feveral  editions  of  our  author's  plays 
in  quarto,  after  ^e  firft,  appear  to  have  been  made  either  arbi- 
trarily or  by  neeligcnce.  (I  do  not  mean  to  include  copies  con- 
taining new  and  additional  matter.)  I  confefs  I  am  unable  to 
explain  either  reading;  but  I  adhere  to  the  elder,  as  more  likely 
to  be  the  true  one.    Ma  lone. 

^  From  fun  to  fun:]  i.  e.  as  I  think,  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet. 
So,  in  Cymbeline: 

**  Jmo.  How  many  fcore  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 

'*  Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

"  Pifa,  One  fcore  'twixt ^/r  and /un, 

**  Madam,  's  enough  for  vou,  and  too  much  too." 
**  The  time  appointed  for  the  duello  (fays  Saviolo)  hath  alwaiesbene 
'invixt  the  rifing  and  the  fitting  /un  \  and  whoever  in  that  time  doth 
not  prove  his  intent,  can  never  after  be  admitted  the  combat  upon 
that  quarrel."  On  Honour  and  honourable  quarrels,  4to.  159^* 
Thb  paflkjge  fully  fupports  the  emendation  here  made,  and  my 
interpretation  of  the  words.  The  quartos  read — From  fin  to  fin» 
The  emendation,  which  in  mv  apprehenfion  requires  no  enforce- 
ment or  fupport,  was  propoied  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  explains 
thefc  words  differently.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  mean,  from 
we  day  to  another.     Ma  lone. 

However  ingenious  the  conjedure  of  Mr.  Steevens  may  be,  I 
think  the  old  reading  the  true  one.  From  Jin  to  fin,  is  from  one 
denial  to  another ;  for  thofe  denials  were  feverally  maintained  to  be 
lies.     Hen  LEV. 

Vot.  VIII.  X 
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AuM.  Who  fets  me  clfe?  by  heaven.  Til  throv 
at  all: 
I  have  a  thoufand  Ipirits  in  one  breaft/ 
To  anfwer  twenty  thoufand  fuch  as^  you* 

SuRRT.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Firz.  My  lord,  'tis  true :  you  were  in  prefence  then  / 
And  you  can  witnefs  with  me,  this  is  true. 

SuRRT.  As  falfe,  by  heaven, as  heaven  itfelf  is  true. 

FiTz.  Surryi  thou  lieft. 

SuRRr.  Diflionourable  boy ! 

That  lie  (hall  lie  fo  heavy  on  my  fword. 
That  it  (hall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  fcull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Firz.  How  fondly  doft  thou  fpur  a  forward  horfc ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live^ 
I  dare  meet  Surry  in  a  wildernefs,^ 
And  fpit  upon  him,  whilft  I  fay,  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith^ 
To  tie  thee  to  my  ftrong  correction. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world/ 


4  /  Jjfaofe  a  thoufand Jpirits  in  one  hreaft^  So,  in  K*  Richard  III: 

'*  A  thoufand  heans  arc  great  within  my  bofom."  Ste  evi ns# 

5  My  lord,  'tis  true:  you  luere  in  prefence  then;']  TTic  quartos 
omit — My  lord,  and  read — 'Tis  vcty  truf,  &c.  The  folio  prefcrres 
both  readings,  and  confequcntly  overloads  the  metre.     Ste evens. 

^  /  dare  meet  Suny  in  a  nuildemefe^  I  darc  meet  him  where  no 
help  can  be  had  by  me  agafnft  him.     So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  or  be  alive  again, 

"  And  dare  me  to  the  defert  with  thy  fword."  Johhsok. 
^  —  in  this  ne*w  tvorld,]    In  thb  world  where  I  have  juft  be- 
gun to  be  an  ador.    Surry  has^  a  few  lines  abovCj  called  him  hoy* 

Johnson. 
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Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Befides,  I  heard  the  banifti'd  Norfolk  fay. 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didft  fend  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

AuM.  Some  honeft  Chriftian  truft  me  with  a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies :  here  do  I  throw  down  this,* 
If  he  may  be  repealed  to  try  his  honour. 

BoLiNG.   Thefe  differences  fhall  all  reft  under 
gage. 
Till  Norfolk  be  repealed:  repealed  he  (hall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  reftor'd  again 
To  all  his  land  and  fignories ;  when  he's  return'd, 
Againft  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  Ihall  ne'er  be  feen. — 
Many  a  time  hath  banifh'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jefu  Chrift ;  in  glorious  Chriftian  field 
Streaming  the  enfign  of  the  Chriftian  crofs, 
Againft  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toiPd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himfelf 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleafant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  foul  unto  his  captain  Chrift, 
Under  whofe  colours  he  had  fought  fo  long. 

BoLiNG.  Why,  bifhop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 
Car.  As  fure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

BoLiNG.  Sweet  peace  condudl  his  fweet  foul  to 
the  bofom 
Of  good  old  Abraham ! — Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  (hall  all  reft  under  gage. 
Till  we  aflign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 


•        ■  here  do  I  throw  down  /his,]  Holinfhed  fays,  that  on  this 
occafion  **  he  threw  down  a  hood  that  he  had  borrowed/' 

Steevens. 

He  had  before  thrown  down  his  own  hood,  when  accufed  by 
Bagot.    Malonb. 

■   X  2 
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Enter  York,  attended. 

ToRK.  Great  duke  of  Lancafter,  I  come  to  thee 
"Frotniplume-pluck'd  Richard ;  who  with  willing  foul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  fcepter  yields 
To  the'  poffeffion  of  thy  royal  hand : 
Afcend  his  throne,  defcending  now  from  him;— 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 

BoLiNG.  In  God's  name,  PU  afcend  the  r^ 
throne. 

Cjn.  Marry,  God  forbid  !— 
Worft  in  this  royal  prefence  may  I  fpeak. 
Yet  beft  befeeming  *me  to  fpeak  the  trUth.^ 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  prefence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard ;  then  true  noblefs  *  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  fo  foul  a  wrong. 
What  fubjed  can  give  fentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  fits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  fubjed? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  feen  in  them : 
And  Ihall  the  figure  of  God's  majefly,^ 

9  Tet  heft  beieemtpg  me  to /peak  the  truth.']  It  might  be  read 
more  grammatically : 

Tet  heft  befeems  it  me  to /peak  the  truth. 
Bat  I  do  not  think  it  is  printed  otherwiie  than  as  Shakfpeare  wrote 
it.    Johnson* 

* nohlefs — ]   i.  e.  noblenefs;  a  word  now  ^biblete^'but 

iifed  both  by  Spenftr  and'Ben  Jonfon.    Stsbvins. 

5  And  /hall  the  figure ,  &c.]  Here  is  an6thcr  proof  that  our 
author  did  not  learn  in  King  James's  court  his  elevated  notions  of 
the  right  of  kin^.  I  know  not  anv  flatterer  of  the  Stuarts>  who 
has  exprefled  this  doftrine  in  mucn  ftronger  terms.  It  moft  be 
obferved  that  die  poet  intends,  frotn  the  beginning  to  the  ead,  19 
e)chibit  this  bifliop  as  brave,  pious,  and  venerable.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  has  reprefented  the  charafter  of  the  bilfaop  as  he 
found  it  in  Holinihed,  where  this  famous  fpeedh,  (which  contaicff^ 
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His  captain,  fteward,  deputy  eled. 
Anointed,  crow^iedji  planted  many  years. 
Be  judg'd  by  fubjed  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himfelf  not  prefcnt  ?  O,  forbid  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Chriftian  climate,  fouls  refin'd 
Should  fhow  fo  heinous,  black,  obfcene  a  deed ! 
I  fpeak  to  fubiefts,  and  a  fubjedt  fpeaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king : 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophecy, — 
The  blood  of  Englifh  Ihall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  fox  this  foul  ad ; 
Peace  Ihall  go  fleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And,  in  this  feat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; 
Diforder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  caird 


in  tlie  moft  exprefs  terms,  the  doArine  of  paffive  obedience,)  is 
preferved.  The  politicks  of  the  hiftorian  were  the  politicks  of  the 
poet*    Stbbvens. 

The  chief  argument  urged  by  the  bilhop  in  Holinihed,  is,  that 
i(  was  unjuft  to  proceed  aj^ainft  the  kine;  **  without  calling  him 


Jy  to  his  aunfwer  and  defence/'  He  fays,  that  **  none  of 
tfiem  were  worthie  or  meete  to  give  judgement  to  fo  noble  a 
prince;"  but  does  not  exprefsly  aflert  that  he  could  not  be  lawfully 
depofed.  Our  author,  however,  undoubtedly  had  Holinfhed  before 
him.    Malone. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  better  authority  than  Holinfhed 
that  Bifhop  Merkes  made  this  famous  fpeech,  or  any  fpeech  at  aU 
upon  this  occafion,  or  even  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  time.  His 
fentiments,  however,  whether  right  or  wrong,  would  have  been 
regarded  neither  as  novel  nor  unconftitutional.  And  it  is  ob« 
fervable  that  ufurpers  are  as  ready  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
dodrine  of  dk^me  right,  as  lawful  lovereigns ;  to  dwell  upon  the 
facrtdnejs  of  their /^^w  and  t)\tfanSity  of  their  charaStn.  Even 
that  '*  cutpurfe  of  the  empire,"  Claudius,  in  Hamlet,  afie^  to 
believe  that 

«*  -T — fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king/'  &c,     Rxtson, 

X3 
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» 

The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  fculls. 

O,  if  you  rear  this  houfe  againft  this  houfe. 

It  will  the  wofiilleft  divifion  prove. 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  curfed  earth : 

Prevent,  refill  it,  let  it  not  be  fo, 

Lefl:  child,  child's  children,'  cry  againft  you — woe ! 

North.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  fir;  and,  for  your 
pains. 
Of  capital  treafon  we  arreft  you  here : — 
My  lord  of  Weftminfter,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  fafely  till  his  day  of  trial.* — 
May 't  pleafe  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  fuit  ? 

BoLiNG.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common 
view 
He  may  furrender ;  fo  we  ftiall  proceed 
Without  fufpicion. 

ToRK.  I  will  be  his  condudl/   [Exit. 


5  Left  child,  child* s  children,']'  Thus  the  old  copy.  Some  of 
our  modern  editors  read — childrens*  children  J'    Stebvens. 

^ his  day  of  triaU]  After  this  line,  whatever  follows,  almoft 

to  the  end  of  the  ad,  containifig  the  whole  procefs  of  dethroning 
and  debafine  King  Richard,  was  added  after  the  firft  edition,  of 
1598,  and  before  the  fecond  of  161  c.  Pare  of  the  addition  is 
proper,  and  part  might  have  been  forbom  without  much  lofs. 
The  author,  I  fuppofe,  intended  to  make  a  very  moving;  fcene. 

JOHNSON. 

The  addition  was  firfl  made  in  the  quarto  1608. 

Steevens. 

The  iis^  edition  was  in  1 597,  not  in  1 598.  When  it  is  faid 
that  this  fcene  was  added,  the  reader  muft  underftand  that  it  was 
added  by  the  printer,  or  that  a  more  perfeft  copy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  later  editor  than  was  publifhed  by  a  former.  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  whole  fcene  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  reft  of  the  play,  though  for  political  reafons 
it  might  not  have  been  exhibited  or  printed  dunng  the  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  See  An  Attempt  to  af certain  the  order  of  his  plays, 
Vol.1.     Malone. 

5  his  conduft.]  i.  e.  conduftor.  So,  in  K.  Henry  VL  P.  II: 

**  Athough  thou  haft  been  ftf«4/«i?  of  my  fliamc."  Stbevbns. 
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£oLiNG.  Lords,  you  that  are  here  under  our  arreft^ 
Procure  your  fureties  for  your  days  of  anfwer : — 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,   [To  Carlisle. 
And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Reenter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers 
bearing  the  crown^  tfr. 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  whjr  am  I  fent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  Ihook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign*d  ?  I  hardly  yet  have  leaf n'd 
To  infinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee : — 
Give  forrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  fubmiflion.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  thefe  men :  ^  We^e  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  fometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Chrift :  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one ;  I,  in  twelve  thoufand, 

none. 
God  fave  the  king ! — Will  no  man  fay,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  prieft  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen« 
God  fave  the  king !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  ftrvice  am  I  fent  for  hither? 

ToRK.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will. 

Which  tired  majefly  did  make  thee  offer, « 

The  refignation  of  thy  ftate  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.Rich.  Give  me  the  crown: — Here,  coufin, 
feize  the  crown ; 
Here,  on  this  fide,^  my  hand ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 

*  TTfe/avours^Scc,]  ^Tht  cowitenances \  iht  features.     Johnson. 
So,  in  Othello: 

♦*  nor  (honld  I  know  him, 

**  Were  he  in  favour  as  in  humour  altcr'd/-     St  e  e v  e  ns. 
' '  Here^  on  this  Jtdei[     The  old  copy  redundantly  h^m-^Here, 
coufin,  on  this  fide  ^^    ■    »     Stebvens. 
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>Iow  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing'  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  fiiU  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilft  you  mount  up  on  high. 
Bo  LING.  I  thought,  you  had  been  willing  to  relign. 

K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am ;  but  ftill  my  griefs 
are  mine : 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  ftate  depofe, 
But  not  my  griefs ;  ftill  am  I  king  of  thofe. 

BoLiNG.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 

your  crown. 
K.  Rich.  Yout  cares  fet  up,  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
My  care  is — lofs  of  care,  by  old  care  done ; ' 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  croWn,  yet  ftill  with  rtie  they  ftay. 

Bo  LING.  Are  you  contented  to  refign  the  crown? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no ; — no,  ay ; — for  I  muft  nothing 
be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  refign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myfelf : — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  fcepter  from  my  hand. 


7  The  emptier  rver  dancing — ]  This  is  a  comparifon  not  eafily 
accommodated  to  the  fubjcd,  nor  very  naturally  introduced.  The 
beft  part  is  this  line,  in  which  he  makes  the  ufurpcr  ^emfty 
bucket.    Johnson. 

*  My  core  is — lo/s  of  care^  hy  old  care  done;]  Shak^)care  often 
obfcures  his  meaning  by  playing  with  founds.  Richard  feems  to 
fay  here,  that  his  cares  are  not  made  le/s  hy  the  increaje  of  Boling" 
brokers  cares  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  his  care  U  the  lofs  of  care, — ms 
grief  is,  that  his  regal  care^  are  at  an  end,  by  the  ceffation  of  the 
care  to  ivhich  he  had  been  accuftomed.  Johnson. 
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The  pride  of  kingly  fway  from  out  my  heart  -, 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wafti  away  my  balm,^ 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  croAii^n, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  facred  ftate. 
With  mine  own  breath  releafe  all  duteous  oaths : 
All  pomp  and  majefly  I  do  forfwcar; 
My  manors^  rents,  revenues,  I  forgo ; 
My  ads,  decrees,  and  ftatutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee ! 
Make  mc,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd; 
And  thou  with  all  pleased,  that  haft  all  achieved ! 
Long  may*ft  thou  live  in  Richard's  feat  to  fit. 
And  foon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  fave  king  Henry,  unking*d  Richard  fays. 
And  fend  him  many  years  of  funfhine  days ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[Offering  a  paper. 
Thefe  accufations,  and  thefe  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  perfon,  and  your  followers, 
Againft  the  ftate  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
That,  by  confeffing  them,  the  fouls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 

K.  Rich.  Muft  I  do  fo  ?  and  muft  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record. 
Would  it  not  ftiame  thee,  in  fo  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  ledlure  of  them?  If  thou  would'ft,* 
There  fliould'ft  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  depofing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  ftrong  warrant  of  an  oath, — 

9  mjf  halm,]  The  oil  of  confecration.    He  has  mentioned 

it  before.    Johnson. 

* If  thou  nvouUyi,]    That  is,  if  thou  wouldft  read  over  a 

lift  of  thy  own  deeds.    Joh  nson. 
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Marked  with  ablot,damn'd  in  the  book;  of  heaven:-— 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  Hand  and  look  upon  me, 
Whilft  that  my  wretchednefs  doth  bait  myfelf, — 
Though  fome  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wafli  your  hands, 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  four  crofs. 
And  water  cannot  walh  away  your  fin. 

NoRTH^  My  lord,  defpatch ;  read  o'er  thefe  ar- 
ticles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  fee : 
And  yet  fait  water  blinds  them  not  fo  much. 
But  they  can  fee  a  fort  ^  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myfelf, 
I  find  myfelf  a  traitor  with  the  refl:: 
For  I  have  given  here  my  foul's  confent. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king; 
Make  glory  bafe ;  and  fovereignty,  a  flave ; 
Proud  majefl:y,  a  fubjedl;  fl:ate,  a  peafant. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,*  infult- 
ing  man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font,* — 
But  'tis  ufurp'd : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  fo  many  winters  out; 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myfelf! 

^  T-^ — a  fort — ]  A  pack,  2l  company.  *  War  burton. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

«*  A/ort  of  vagabonds,  rafcals,and  runaways."  St  sevens. 

4  — --/^<7»^^/,]    i,  c.  haughty.     So,  in  JT.  Richard  III : 
**  And  the  queen's  fons  and  brothers,  haught  and  proud." 

Stbeveks. 
^  Noy  not  that  name  ^vas  grven  me  at  the  font ^  How  that  name 
which  was  eiven  him  at  the  font  could  be  ufurped,  I  do  not  un- 
derhand. Perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  to  fhew  that  imaginatioo, 
dwelling  long  on  its  own  misfortunes,  reprefents  them  as  greater 
than  they  really  are.     Anonymous. 
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O,  that  1  were  a  mockery  king  of  fnow. 
Standing  before  the  fun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myfelf  away  in  water-drops ! — 
Good  king, — ^great  king, — (and  yet  not  greatly 

goodj 
An  if  my  word  be  fterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  ftraight ; 
That  it  may  Ihow  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majefty* 
BoLiNG.  Go  fome  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking* 

glafs.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glafs 

doth  come. 
K.  Rien.  Fiend !  thou  torment'ft  me  ere  I  come 

to  hell. 

BoLiNG.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northum- 
berland. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  fatisfied. 

K.  Rich.  They  (hall  be  fatisfied:  Pll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  fee  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  fins  are  writ,^  and  that's — myfelf. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glafs. 

Give  me  that  glafs,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?  Hath  forrow  ftruck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O,  flattering  glafs. 

Like  to  my  followers  in  profperity. 

Thou  doft  beguile  me !  Was  this  face  the  face. 

That  every  day  under  his  houfehold  roof 

*  the  very  book  indeed 

Where  all  my  fins  are  writ,]  This  phraie  is  from  the  139th 

Pj'alm^  ¥.15:  •• ^d  in  thy  book  nuere  all  mj  members  ^written.** 

Stebvbns. 
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Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men?*  Was  this  the  6ce> 
That,  like  the  fun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 
Was  this  the  face,  that  faced  fo  many  foUies, 
And  was  at  taft  outfaced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
A  brittle  glory  fhineth  in  this  face: 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 

IDaJhes  the  glafs  againft  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  (hivers. — 
Mark,  filent  king,  the  moral  of  this  fport, — 
How  foon  my  forrow  hath  deftroy'd  my  face. 

BoLiNG.  The  fhadow  of  your  forrow  hath  dc- 
ftroy'd 
The  (hadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  fhadow  of  my  forrow  ?  Ha !  let's  fee : — 
*Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within; 
And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament^ 
Are  merely  (hadows  to  the  unfeen  grief. 
That  fwells  with  filence  in  the  tortur*d  foul ; 
There  lies  the  fubflance :  and  I  thank  thee,  king. 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'fl 
Me  caufe  to  wail,  but  teachefl  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  caufe.     I'll  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

BoLiNG.  Name  it,  fair  coufm. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufin  ?  Why,  I  am  greater  than  a 
king: 

^  Did  keep  tem  thoujand  menf\  Shakfpeare  is  here  not  aoite 
accurate.  Our  old  chronicles  only  fay  **  that  to  his  houfehold 
came  every  day,  to  meate^  ten  thoufand  men.''    Ma  lone. 

'  —  my  grief  lies  all  inithin ; 
And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament  &c.]  So,  in  Hamlet : 
**  But  I  have  that  within  which  pafleth  (how; 
•«  Thefe  but  the  trappings  and  the  fuits  of  woe."  Maloki. 
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Fbr,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  fubjeds.;  being  now  a  iubjeA, 
1  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer* 
Being  fo  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

BoLiNG.  Yet  aflc. 

IL  Rich.  And  ftiall  I  have? 

BoLiNG.  You  Ihalh 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go* 

Bo  LING.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  fo  I  were  from  your 
fights. 

Moling.  Go  fome  of  you,  convey  him  to  the 
Tower. 

K.  Rich.    O,  good!    Convey? — Conveyers  are 
you  all,' 
That  rife  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall.' . 

[Exeunt  K.  Richard,  fome  Lards,  and  a  guard. 

.    BoLiNG.  On  Wednefday  next,  we  folemnly  fet 

down 
Our  coronation:  lords,  prepare  yourfelves.* 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,^  bijhop  of  Carlifle, 
and  AuMERLB. 


•  ——Conveyers  art  you  all^  To  ctwvey  is  a  term  often  ufed  in 
an  ill  fenfe,  and  fo  Richard  underftands  it  here.     Piftoi  fays  of 

fiealingf  convey  the  nuift  it  call\  and  to  anevey  is  the  word  for 
fleight  of  hand,  which  feems  to  be  alluded  to  here.  Ye  are  all, 
fays  the  depofed  prince,  jugglers^  who  rife  with  this  nimble  dex- 
terity hy  the  fall  of  a  good  king.     JoH  nson. 

9 a  true  king's  fallJ]  This  is  the  laft  of  the  additional  lines 

which  were  firft  printed  in  the  quarto,  1 6o8.    Ma  lone. 

*  Oh  Wednefday  next,  lue  folemnly  fet  dvwn 

Our  coronation  :  lords,  prepare  yourfel<ves  J]  The  two  firft  quartos, 
read: 

**  Let  it  be  fo :  and  loe  on  Wednefday  next 
**  We  folemnly  proclaim  our  coronation : 
**  Lords,  be  ready  all."    Steevens. 
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Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 
Car.  Thewoe*s  tocome;  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  (harp  to  them  as  thorn.* 

AuM.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  fpeak  my  mind  herein. 
You  fhall  not  only  take  the  facrament 
To  bury '  mine  intents,  but  to  effeft* 
Whatever  I  fhall  happen  to  devife : — 
I  fee,  your  brows  are  full  of  difcontent. 
Your  hearts  of  forrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears; 
Come  home  with  me  to  fupper ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  fhall  fhow  us  all  a  merry  d^y.*       [Exeunt. 


*  as  Jharp  to  them  as  thout,}    This  pathetic  denunciation 

ihows  that  Shakfpeare  intended  to  imprefs  his  auditors  with  diflike 
of  the  depofal  of  Richard.    Joh  n so n. 

*  To  bury — ]  To  conceal,  X.o  hep  fecret.     Johnson. 
So,  in  E'very  Man  in  his  Humour,  by  Ben  Jonfon: 

•«  Lock'd  up  in  filence,  midmght,  buried  here." 

Stebvbns. 

*  ^^.^-^but  to  effeB — ]  The  old  copies  redandantly  read— At/ 
2Xio  to  eJfeS.     Stbevbns. 

'  In  the  firft  edition  there  is  no  perfonal  appearance  of  King 
Richard,  fo  that  all  to  the  line  at  which  he  leaves  the  ftage  was 
inferted  afterwards.    Joh n son. 
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ACT    V.        SCENE    I. 

London.     A  Street  leading  to  the  T(nver. 
Enter  Queen,  and  Ladies. 

^een.  This  Avay  the  king  will  come ;  this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Caefar*s  ill-eredted  tower/ 
To  whofe  flint  bofom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prifoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke: 
Here  let  us  reft,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  refting  for  her  true  king*s  queen.^ 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  guards. 

But  foft,  but  fee,  or  rather  do  not  fee. 

My  fair  rofe  wither :  Yet  look  up ;  behold ; 

That  you  in  pity  may  diflblve  to  dew. 

And  wafli  him  frefh  again  with  true-love  tears. — 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  ftand;* 

^  To  Julius  Cafars  ill-creftcd  Urwer^'\  The  Tower  of  London  is 
traditionally  faid  to  have  been  the  work  of  Julius  Caefar.  Johnson. 

^Y^^Il^ereaed^  I  fttppofe^is  meant— eredted  for  bad  purpofes. 

Stebvens. 
?  Here  let  us  reft,  if  &c.]  So,  Milton : 

"  Here  reft,  if  any  reft  can  harbour  here."  Johnson. 
And  Browne,  in  his  Britannia* s  Paftoralsy  B.  II.  Song  iii.  1 6i  3  : 
««  _  Night  and  day  upon  the  hard'ned  ftones 

"  Refts,  if  a  fr^  can  be "  Sec.     Holt  White. 

«  Ah,  thou,  the  model  'where  old  Troy  didftand;]  The  queen  ufes 
comparative  terms  abfolutely.  Inftead  of  faying,  Thou  who  ap^ 
peareft  as  the  ground  on  which  the  magnificence  of  Troy  was  once 
cre^ed,  flic  fiys — 

Ah,  thou  the  model  &C. 

Thou  map  of  honour '^^^ 

Thou  ptTiure  of  grcatnefs.     JoH  N  so N . 

Model,  it  has  ahready  been  obferved,  is  ufed  by  our  author,  for  a 
thing  m^de  after  a  pattern.    He  is,  I  believe,  fingufar  in  this  ufc 
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Thou  map  of  honour;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb, 
And  not  king  Richard ;  thou  woft  beaujteous  inn,' 
Why  fhould  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee. 
When  triymph  is  hecojaa^  m  iaiefeouft  guefl:  ? 
K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,*  fair  woman,  do 
not  fo. 
To  make  my  end  too  fudden :  learn,  good  foul. 
To  think  our  former  ftate  a  happy  dream; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this :  I  am  fworn  brother,  fweet. 
To  grim  neceffity ;  ^  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.  Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloifter  thee  in  fomc  religious  houfe : 
Our  holy  lives  muft  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  ftricken  down. 

^uEEN.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  Ihape  and 
mind 
Transformed,  and  weakened?  Hath  Bolingbroke 

of  the  word.    Thou  ruined  majcfty,  iays  the  queen,  that  rt/emhUfi 
the  defolated  waftc  where  Troy  once  flood.     So  before : 

•'  Who  was  the  model  of  thy  fadier's  life." 
In  our  author's  Rafe  ofLucrece,  fleep  is  called  "  the  map  of  death.'* 

Malone. 

9 beauteous  inn,]     Inn  does  not  here  fignify  a  houfe  of 

publick  entertainnnent ;  but  a  dignified  habitation.   Lord  Howard's 
magnificent  feat  in  EfTex  is  flill  called  Audley-/pnr.    Stebvbns. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Steevens.  Itm  means  a  houfe  of  entertain- 
ment, and  is  oppofed  to  alehoufe  in  the  following  line.  M.  Mason. 

*  Join  not  nuith  grief ^  Do  not  thou  unite  with  grief  againft 
me;  do  not,  by  thy  additional  forrows,  enable  grief  to  flrike  me 
down  at  once.  Mjr  own  part  of  forrow  I  can  bear,  but  thy  af- 
fli^ion  will  immediately  deflroy  me»    Johnson. 

5  —  /  <j»i  fworn  brother, 

To  grim  neceffity\\  I  have  reconciled  myfelf  to  neceflity,  I  am  in  a 
ftate  of  amity  with  the  conflraint  which  I  have  fufiained.  Johnson. 

The  exprcffion— ^ownf  brother,  alludes  to  iixcfratresjurati,  who, 
in  the  ages  of  adventure,  bound  themfelves  by  mutual  oaths,  to 
fliare  fortunes  together.  Sec  Mn  Whalley's  note  on  AT.  Henry  V* 
Ad  IL  fc.  i.    Stsevbns, 
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Deposed  thine  intclled?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrufteth  forth  his  paw, 
An4  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower*d ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  corredion  mildly?  kifs  the  rod; 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility. 
Which  art  ^  lion,  and  a  king  of  be^fts? 
K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beafts,  indeed ;  if  aught  but 
beafts, 
I  had  been  ftill  a  happy  king  of  men/ 
Good  fometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France: 
Think,  I  am  dead;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak*ft. 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  laft  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  fit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief,^ 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me,* 
And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,'  the  fenfelefs  brands  will  fympathize 

*  kifigof  men.']  'Tis  marvellous,  that  Mr.  Upton  did  not 

^uote  this  paflage  as  an  evidence  of  oar  author's  learning,  and 
obferve;  that  a  more  £iithful  tranflation  of  Homer*s  ttft^  uf^tif 
could  not  have  been  made.     STBfeVBNS. 
•  s  — —  /0  ^uii  their  grief  ^  To  retaliate  their  mournful  ftories. 

JoHNSOK. 

^  Tel!  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me,]    Thus  the  folio*     So,  in 
K.  Henry  Fill: 

'*  And  when  you  would  fay  fomethlng  that  is  fad, 
"  Speak  how  I /^//." 
The  reading,  however,  of  the  fitft  quarto,  1597/18  alfo  much  i^ 
our  author's  manner : 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  t^lt  of  me -^     Malonb. 
'i  For  lohji]  The  poet  (hould  have  ended  this  fpeech  with  the 
foitgoing  line,  and  have  fpared  his  childifh  prattle  about  the  fire. 

Johnson. 

This  is  certainly  childifh  prattle,  as  Johnfon  calls  it;  but  it  is 

of  the  fame  ftamp  with  the  other  fpeechcs  of  Richard,  after  the 

landing  of  Bolinebroke,  which  are  a  drange  medley  of  fenfe  and 

puerility.     M.  Masok* 

Vol.  VIII.  Y 
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The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tcmguc^ 
Andy  in  compaflion^  weep  the  fire  out : 
And  fome  will  mourn  in  aihcs^  fome  coal-blacl. 
For  the  depoiing  of  a  rightilil  king. 

Enter  Northumberjland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  if 
changed ; 
You  muft  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower.—— 
And^  madam,  there  is  order  ta*en  for  you ; 
With  all  fwift  fpccd  you  muft  away  to  France. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  throne, — 
The  time  (hall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  fin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption :  thou  ihalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he  Ihall  think,*  that  thou,  which  know'ft  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  fo  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  ufurped  throne* 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear,  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  dcferved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,and  there  an  end- 
Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  muft  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ? — Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me  j 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 

4  And  he  JhaU  thhi,]    The  conjanaion— --^W,  without  whkfi 
the  metre  is  deficient,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Steevbws. 
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Let  me  unkifs  the  oath  'twixt  thee  aiid  me  1 
And  yet  not  fo,  for  with  a  kifs  'twas  madc.^— 
Part  us,  Northumberland ;  I  towards  the  north. 
Where  fliivering  cold  and  ficknefs  pines  the  clime; 
My  wife  to  France ;  from  whence,  fet  forth  in  pomp. 
She  can^e  adorned  hither  like  fweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas/  of  (hort'ft  of  day. 
^BBK.  Andmuft  we  be  divided?  muft  we  part? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  andt 

heart  from  heart. 
^EEif.  Banifh  us  both,  and  fend  the  king  with  me^ 
North.  That  were  fome  love,  but  little  policy.' 
^BBN0  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go.* 

•   K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 

Better  far  off,  than — near,  be  ne'er  the  near\^ 

i  Let  me  unkifs  the  oath  *tnuixt  thee  and  me% 
And  yet  mtfi^  for  whh  a  ki6  'twa^  made.}   A  kiis  appeals  to 
Bave  been  an  eftablifhed  circomftance  in  our  ancient  nuptial  ce- 
remony.    So»  in  Marfton's  Infatiate  Counte/s^  i6i3>  the  Duke,  on 
parting  with  his  wife,  lays  to  her: 

•«  The  ki/s  thou  gav^ft  me  in  the  churchy  here  take."  Stee  VE  ns. 

,^  '^^-—^Halkwmttt^  AU'-hdhuot^  ot  aU-^balhwtide^  the  fiift  of 
November.    St  e  b  v  £  ns. 

f  ^at  nuerefome  Uvi^  &e«]   The  q«^O0  give  thk  fpeech  to  the 
king.    Stebvbms. 

*  Then  'whither  he  goes^  thither  lei  m  ^.]  So,  in  the  Sook  of 
Itrnth^  u  16:  **  —for  whither  thott  goeft,  I  will  go."  Stexvbns. 
9  Better  far  off,  than-^-^tear,  he  ne*erthe  near^J]  To  be  never  the 
Higher^  or,  as  it  is  commonly  fpoken  in  the  midland  counties,  ne*rr 
ibe  ne'er,  is,  to  make  no  advance  towards  the  good  defired.  Joh  n  so  n  • 
So,  in  The  legend  of  Shore*s  ivife,  by  Thomas  Churchyard, 
Mirrourfor  Magiftrates,  r  C78 : 

"  Compel  the  hauKe  to  fit,  that  is  unmanned, 

'•  Or  make  the  hound  untaught  to  draw  the  deet6, 

•*  Or  bring  the  free  againft  hij  will  in  band, 

♦*  Or  move  the  fad  a  pkafant  tale  to  hear, 

.*«  Your  time  is  loft,  and  jton  are  never  the  near,** 
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Go,  count  thy  way  with  fighs;  I,  mine  with  groans 

^EEN^  So  longeft  way  fliall  have  the  longed 

moans. 
K*  Rich.  Twice  for  one  ftep  I'll  groan,  the  way 
being  (hort. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  forrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  fuch  length  in  grieft 
One  kifs  fhall  flop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart. 

[They  ki/s. 
^EEN.  Give  me  mine  own  again;   'twere  no 
good  part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart.* 

IKt/s  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  ftrivc  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay : 
Once  morey adieu;  the  reft  let  forrow  fay.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE     IL 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Palace. 

Enter  York,  and  his  Duchefs. 

DucH*  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the  reft. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  ftory  off 
Of  our  two  coufins  coming  into  London^ 

The  meaning  is,  it  is  better  to  be  at  a  great  diftance,  than  being 
near  each  other,  to  find  that  we  yet  are  not  likely  to  be  peaceably 
and  happily  united.    Malone. 

*  . tfWkill  thj  heart.]  So,  in  our  author's  renui  and  Adonis: 

•*  they  have  murder  dlhk  poor  heart  of  mine."  Ma  lo  k  e. 

Affain,  in  A'.  Henty  F.  AA II.  (c.  i:  " he'll  yield  the  crow 

a  pudding  one  of  thefe  days:  the  king  hath  kilVd  his  heart." 

Stbbveni. 
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^    ToRK.  Where  did  I  leave? 

DucH.  At  that  fad  ftop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  mifgovern*d  hands,  from  windows*  tops, 
Threw  duft  and  rubbifh  on  king  Richard's  head. 

ToRK.  Then,  as  I  faid,  the  duke,  great  Boling- 

broke, — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  deed. 
Which  his  afpiring  rider  feem'd  to  know, — 
With  flow,  but  (lately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe. 
While  all  tongues  cried — God  fave  thee,  Boling- 

broke 1 
Ybu  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  fpake. 
So  marty  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  cAfements  darted  their  defiring  eyes 
Upon  his  vifage;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imag'ry,  had  faid  at  once,* — 
Jefu  preferve  thee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke! 
Whilft  he,  from  one  fide  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  fteed's  neck, 
Befpake  them  thus, — I  thank  ypu,  countrymen: 
And  thus  fl:ill  doing,  thus  he  pafs'd  along. 

DucH.  Alas,  poor  Richard!  where  rides  he  the 

while  ? 
ToRK.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  aftor  leaves  the  ftage. 
Are  idly  bent**  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  fo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 

'  With  painted  imag'ry,  had  faid  at  once,']  Our  author  pro- 
bably was  thinking  of  the  painted  clothes  that  were  hung  in  the 
ftreets,  in  the  pageants  that  were  exhibited  in  his  own  time ;  in 
which  the  figures  fometimes  had  labels  iffuing  from  their  mouths, 
containing  fentences  of  gratulation.     M a l o  n  e* 

4  Are  idly  bent — ]  That  is,  carele/sly  turned,  thrown  without 
attention.  This  the  poet  learned  by  hio  attciidance  and  practice 
oatheftage.    Johnson. 
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Did  fcowl  on  RicharcJ;  no  man  cried,  God  favc 

him; 
No  joyfiil  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 
But  duft  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head  $ 
Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrow  he  fhook  off,— 
His  face  ftill  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience/ — 
That  had  not  God,  for  fome  ftrong  purpofe,  fteel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  muft  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarifm  itfelf  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  thefe  events; 
To  whofe  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  fworn  fubjedls  now, 
Whofe  ftate  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 


^  His  face  ftill  combating  with  tears  and  fniiles. 
The  badges  of  bis  grief  and  fatieace,]  There  is,  I  believe*  no 
image,  which  our  poet  more  delighted  in  than  this.    So«  in  a 
former  fcene  of  this  play : 

'*  As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child» 

<'  Plays  fomlly  with  her  iears,  indfrniles  in  meeting." 
Again,  in  K,  Lear : 

«*  Patience  and  forrow  ftrove 

"  Who  Ihould  exprefs  her  goodHeft : 

<*  \atif miles  and  tears 

*;  Were  like  a  better  May." 
Again,  in  Cymhtline: 

««  _—_  Bobly  he  yokes 

**  kfmiling  *witb  ajigb.** 
Again,  in  Macbeth: 

**  My  plenteous /ly'/, 

**  Wanton  in  follneis,  feek  to  hide  themfelves 

**  In  drops  oi  forrow. ' 
Again,  in  Coriolanus  : 

**  Where  fenators  (hall  mingle  tears  with  fmiles.'* 
Again,  in  Tbe  Tempeft: 

**  1  am  a  fool 

«'  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.** 
So  alfo,  Drayton  m  his  Mortimeriados,  4to.  i  C96 : 

•'  With  thy  fweete  kiffcs  fo  them  both  beguile, 

**  Untill  they  fmili/tg  iveef,  and  iveefingfmile." 

Mi.a.O»«* 
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Enter  Aumerle. 

DucH.  Here  comes  my  fon  Aumer Ie« 

ToRK.  Aumerie  that  was  5  ^ 

But  that  is  Ioft»  for  being  Richard's  friend> 
And»  madam^  you  mull  call  him  Rutland  now: 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truths 
And  lading  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

DucH.  Welcome,  my  fon :  Who  are  the  violets  now. 
That  ftrew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  fpring?  ^ 

AuM.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not: 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

ToRK.^  Well,  bear  you  well  *  in  this  new  fpring 
of  time. 
Left  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime^ 
What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  thofe  jufts  and 
triumphs?^ 

AvM.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

ToRK.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

AuM.  If  God  prevent  it  not;  I  purpofe  (6. 

^  Aumerle  thai  wm  ;]  Use  Dukes  of  AumerU,  Sarrey,  mcl 
Exeter^  were  by  an  ad  of  Henry's  firft  parliaaient  deprived  of 
their  dakedoms^  bar  were  allowed  to  retain  their  earldoms  of 
Rutlmnd,  Kent,  and  Hcmtuigdon.    Hoiimfiftd^  p.  51 3»  514. 

Stebvens. 
'  That  ftrew  the  green  lap  of  the  netu-come  fpring ?'\     So,  in 
Milton's  Song  on  May  Morning: 

**  who  worn  htt  green  lap  throws 

**  The  yellow  cowflip,  and  the  pale  primrofe/'  STEBTrNs. 
»  _^  ^f^  y^  ,^1 — J  ^l\ax.  is,  conduct  yourfelf  with  pni* 
dence.    Johnson. 

9  ——^y4^/««i/ triumphs?]  Triumphe  are  Shcnvt,  txiAz&Mafit, 
Revf/f,  &c. 
So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  AT.  Henry  VI.  Aa  V.  fc.  vii: 
*«  And  now  what  refts,  but  that  wo  fpend  the  time 
**  With  ftatcly  trinmphs^  mirthful  comick  (hows, 
**  Such  as  befit  the  pleafures  pf  the  court?"    Stbbvbns* 
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ToRK.  What  feal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bofom  ?  * 
Yea,  look'ft  thou  pak?  let  me  fee  the  writing.^ 

AuM.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

7oRK.  No  matter  then  who  fees  it : 

I  will  be  fatisfied,  let  me  fee  the  writing. 

Auu\f.  I  do  befeech  your  grace  to  pardon  me; 
It  is  a  matter  of  fmall  confequencc. 
Which  for  fome  reafons  I  would  not  have  feen. 

ToRK.  Which  for  fome  reafons,  fir,  I  mean  to  fee. 
1  fear,  I  fear, 

DucH.  What  fhould  you  fear? 

'Tis  nothing  but  fome  bond,  that  he  is  enter 'd  into 
For  gay  apparel,  'gainft  the  triumph  day. 

ToRK.  Bound  to  himfelf?  whatdothhe  withabond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  fee  the  writing. 

AuM.  I  do  befeech  you,  pardon  me;   I  may  not 
fhow  it. 

I'oRK.  I  will  be  fatisfied;  let  me  fee  it,  J  fay. 

[Snatches  it,  and  reads. 
Treafon !  foul  treafon ! — villain !  traitor  1  ilavc ! 
DucH.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
ToRK.  Ho!  who  is  within  there?  [Enter  a  Ser- 
vant. J  Saddle  my  horfe. 
God  for  his  mercy!  Avhat  treachery  is  here! 

*  What  fen  I  is  that,  that  hattgs  luitbout  thy  hofim  ^]  The  icals  of 
-deeds  were  formerly  imprefTed  on  flips  or  labels  of  parchment, 
appendant  to  them.     Ma  lone. 

*  Yea,  look* ft  thmpalef  let  me  fee  the  'writmgJ\  Such  harlh  and 
defedive  lines  as  this,  are  probably  corrupt,  and  might  be  eafilr 
fupplied,  but  that  it  would  be  dangeroua  to  let  conjedore  loole 
on  luch  flight  occafions.    Joh  m so  n. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — Boy,  let  me  fee  the  writing.  York 
uies  thde  words  a  little  lower.    Malone. 
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DucH.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

ToRK.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  fay;  faddle  my 
'  horfe : — 

Now  by  mine  honour,-by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  [Exif  Servant. 

I   DucH.  What's  the  matter  ? 

ToRK*  Peace,  foolifh  woman. 

Di/cH^  I  will  not  peace : — What  is  the  matter, 
fon? 
'  jIum.  Good  mother,  be  content ;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  muft  anfwer. 

DucH.  Thy  life  anfwer ! 

;  Re-^nter  Servant,  with  boots. 

ToRK.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  Icing. 

DucH.  Strike  him,  Aumerk. — Poor  boy,  thou 
art  amaz'd  :  * — 
Hence,  villain ;  never  more  come  in  my  light. — 
;  [To  the  Servant. 

ToRK.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  fay. 

DucH.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trefpafs  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  fons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  fon  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

^amaz'J:]   i.  e.  perplexed,    confounded.     So,    in   The 


"Mfryy  Wrves  of  Wind/or:  **  That  cannot  choofe  but  amaze  him. 
If  he  be  not  amaxed,  he  will  be  mocked;  if  he  be  amazed^  he 
will  every  way  be  mocked."     St£ evens. 
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ToRK.  Thou  fond  mad  woinan» 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  confpiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta*en  the  facrament^ 
And  interchangeably  fet  down  their  hands^ 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford/ 

DucH*  He  Ihall  be  none; 

We'll  keep  him  here:  Then  what  is  that  to  him? 

ToRK.  Away, 
Fond  woman !  were  he  twenty  times  my  fon,  . 
I  would  appeach  him. 

DucH.  Hadft  thou  groan'd  for  him^ 

As  I  have  done,  thou'dft  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  thou  doft  fulpeft. 
That  I  have  been  difloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  baftard,  not  thy  fon : 
Sweet  York,  fweet  hulband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

ToRK*  Make  way,  unruly  woman. 

[ExiL 

DucH.  After,  Aunierle;  mount  thee  upon  his 
horfe ; 
Spur,  poft ;  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accufe  thee, 
lil  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 

^  To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford.']   That  the  dokcs  of  Exeter  and 
Sorry^  and  the  Ean  of  SalUboiy  entered  into  a  confpiracy  for  this 

aofe  is  nn^aeftioaabfe;  but  Hall's  narratire,  cc^ied  by  Ho- 
ed and  Sir  John  Hayward,  is  by  no  means  tooe  depended 
upon.  Anmerle,  in  particular^  is  not  charged  by  any  contemporary 
writer,  unlefs  it  be  the  writer  of  a  romance,  as  having  the  leaft 
concern  in  it.  Sec  a  "  Requiem  to  the  Confpirators,"  in  A  CoU 
leSioH  of  Ancient  Songs,  lately  publilhed,  where  may  be  found  an 
authenuc  account  of  the  plot  from  writers  of  authority. 

RiTSON. 
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I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fiift  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rife  up  from  the  ground^ 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee:  Away; 
Begone.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE     IIL 

Windfor.     A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

£;i/^r  BotiNGBROKE  as  King;  Percy,  and  other 
Lords. 

BoLjNG.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  fon? 
•Tis  full  three  months,  fince  I  did  fee  him  laft  :— 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found : 
Enquire  at  London,  *mongft  the  taverns  there,^ 
For  there,  they  fay,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unreftrained  loofe  companions ; 
Even  fuch,  they  fay,  as  Hand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  paflcngers ; 
While  he,^  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  cm  the  point  of  honour,  to  fupport 
So  diffolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  fome  two  days  fince  I  faw  the 
prince ; 
And  told  him  of  thefe  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

^  Enauire  at  LofidoM,  &C.]  This  is  a  very  proper  iotrodaftion 
to  the  niture  chara^to  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  his  debaucheries  in 
his  yoQth^  and  his  grcatnefs  in  his  manhood.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  feldom  attended  to  chronology.  The  prince  was  at 
this  time  but  twelve  years  old,  for  he  was  bom  in  i388>  and  the 
confpiracy  on  which  the  prcfent  fccne  is  formed,  was  difcovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  i4oo.-T-He  fcarcely  frequented 
taverns  or  ftews  at  ib  early  an  age.    Malonb. 

^  While  be,]  All  thq  old  copies  read — fnicb  he.    Ste  ev bn«. 

The'  corredion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    M  a  l  o  n  e. 
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BouNG.  And  what  faid  the  gallant? 

Percy.  His  anfwer  was, — he  would  unto  the 
ftews; 
And  from  the  common'ft  creature  pluck  a  glove/ 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorfe  the  luftieft  challenger. 

BoLiNG.  As  diflblute,  as  defperate :  yet,  through 
.both 
I  fee  fome  fparkles  of  a  better  hope,* 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

£«/fr  AvMERLE,  bajlily. 

AvM.  Where  is  the  king? 

BouNG.  What  means 

Our  coufin,  that  he  flares  and  looks  fo  wildly? 

AvM.  God  fave  your  grace.     I  do  befeech  your 
majefty. 
To  nave  fome  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
BoLiNG.  Withdraw  ypurfelves,  and  leave  us  here 
alone. —  [Exeunl  Percy  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  coufin  now  ? 

,  ^ /^-^^^  ^  glove,]  So,  in  Promos  andCaJTandray  i  C78,  Lamiai 

the  ftrumpet,  fays:  ^' 

**  Who  loves  me  once  is  lymed  to  my  heaft ; 
"My  colour  fome,  and  fome  ftall  wear  mj  glove:' 
Again,  in  The  Shoemaker's  Holyday,  or  Gentle  Crafty  1600: 
••  Or  ihall  I  undertake  fome  martial  fport 
"  Wearing  your  gltme  at  turney  or  at  tilt, 
"  And  tell  how  many  gallants  I  unhors'd  ?"    Steevens. 
•  I  fee  fome  fparkles  of  a  better  hope,'\  The  folio  reads  : 

fparks  of  better  hope. 

The  quarto,  1615: 

fparkles  of  better  hojuf^    S teevens. 

lliefirft  quarto  has-^^ri^,  of  better  iofe.     The  article  was 
inlertcd  by  Mr.  Stecvens.     Malum. 
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jfuM.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[Kneels. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouthy 
Unlefs  a  pardon,  ere  I  rife,  or  fpeak. 

BonNG.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fiiult? 
If  but '  the  firft,  how  heinous  ere  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

AvM.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

BoLiNG.  Have  thy  defire. 

[Au MERLE  locks  the  door. 

ToRK.  [fFifhin.']  My  liege,  beware;  look  to  thy-? 
felf; 
Thou  haft  a  traitor  in  thy  prefence  there. 

BoLiNG.  Villain,  Til  make  thee  fafe,  [Drawings 

AuM.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand; 
Thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fear. 

ToRK.  [JVithin%'\  Open  the  door,  fecure,  fool- 
hardy king : 
Shall  I,  for  love,  fpeak  treafon  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNGBROKE  opetis  the  doorA 

Enter  York. 

BoLiNG.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle?  Ipeak; 
Recover  breath  ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

ToRK.  Perufe  this  writing  here,  and  thou  (halt 
know 
The  treafon  that  my  hafte  forbids  me  fhow. 

AvM.  Remember,  as  thou  read'ft,  thy  promife  paft : 

9  y/*but — ]  Old  copies— If  tf».    Corre^cd  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone.. 
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I  do  rq)ent  mc;  read  not  my  name  there^ 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

ToRK.  'Twas,  villain^  ere  thy  hand  did  fct  it 
down* — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bofom,  king ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  besets  his  penitence : 
Forget  to  pity  him,  left  thy  pity  prove 
A  ferpent  that  will  fting  thee  to  the  heart. 

BoLiNG.   O  heinous,  ftrong,  and  bold  confpi*- 
racy ! — 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  fon ! 
Thou  fhcer,  immaculate,^  and  filver  fountain, 
trom  whence  this  ftream  through  muddy  pallages^ 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himfelf  I 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ;* 
And  thy  abundant  goodnefs  Ihall  excufe 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digrefling  (on^^ 


'  ^  Tho»  fliecr,  immaculati,  kcj]  Sbeev  Is  peQacidi  franfpafmt. 
Some  of  the  modern  editors  arbitnrily  read  iUar*  So,  in  Spenfer'^ 
Foify  ^ueem^  B.  IIL  c.  ii ; 

**  Who  having  viewed  in  a  fottatain>^r< 

«*  Her  face,"  8cc. 
Again,  B.  III.  c.  xi : 

«*  That  (he  at  laft  came  to  a  foontam  A^»'\ 
Again,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Golding't  Tranflation  of  Ovid^i 
Metamorphoju,  1 5^7  • 

**  The  water  was  fo  pore  ^xAJhtere!*  tn^. 
Tranlparent  muflin  is  ftill  called >^^/r  muiKn.    Steevsks. 

*  Tby  CFoerjknu  ofgdod  cotfvetii  to  badi]  Mr.  Theobahi  would  read : 
converts  ikt  hmd,    Stbbvens. 

:  The  old  readin|; — ttnevtrtt  to  hwdt  is  i^t,  I  believe,  though 
Mr.  Theobald  did  not  nnderftand  it*  **  The  overflow  of  eood 
vt  thee  is  turned  to  bad  in  thy /on ;  and  that  fame  abundant  goodnefii 
in  thee  (hall  excu(e  his  tranigrcffion.**    TTRWHifr. 

s  ...—digTeffingy^,}  Thus  the  old  copies,  and  rightly.  So,  b 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Digreffin^  from  the  valour  of  a  man." 
To  digre/s  is  to  deviate  from  what  is  right  or  regular.  Some  of  the 
modem  editors  xtdAi'^tran/grfJ/ing.    Ste evens. 
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ToRK.  So  (hall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
And  he  fhall  fpend  mine  honour  with  his  fhame^ 
As  thriftlefs  fons  their  fcraping  fathers*  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  difhonour  dies^ 
Or  my  fham*d  life  in  his  difhonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'ft  me  in  his  life ;  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

DucH.  [IVitbinJ]  What  ho,  my  liege  I  for  God'$ 
lake,  let  me  in. 

BoLiifo.  What  ihrill-voic'd  fuppliant  makes  this 
eager  cry  ? 

DucH*  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king ; 
*tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door; 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg*d  before. 

BouHG.  Our  fcene  is  altcr'd, — from  a  ferious 
thing. 
And  now  changed  to  T'be  Beggar  and  the  King.^ — 
My  dai^erous  coufin,  let  your  mother  in ; 
I  know,  Ihe's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  fin. 
.    ToKK^  If  thou  do  pardon,  whofoever  pray. 
More  fins,  for  this  forgivenefs,  profper  may. 
This  feftcr*d  joint  cut  off,  the  reft  refts  found; 
This,  kt  alone,  will  all  the  reft  confound. 

^  the  Beggar  and  the  KingS]  The  King  ami  the  Beggar  jfeecns 

to  have  been  an  interlnde  well  known  in  th^  time  of  oar  author, 
who  has  alluded  to  it  more  than  once.  I  cannot  now  find  that  any 
copy  of  it  is  kft.    Johnson. 

The  King  and  Beggar  was  perhaps  onee  an  interkde;  k  was 
certainly  a  fone.  The,  reader  will  snd  it  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Dr.  Percy's  coUeflion.  It  is  there  entitled.  King  Cophetua  and  the 
Beggar  Maid;  and  is  printed  from  Rich.  Johnfon's  Cronvn  Gar/and 
4»fGwldett  Rojet^  i6i2,  i2mo;  where  it  is  entitled  fimply,  A  Jong 
of  a  Beggar  and  a  King.  This  interlude  or  ballad  is  mentioned  in 
Cjnthia's  Re^venge,  1613: 

*•  Provoke  thy  fliarp  Melpomene  to  fing 

•«  The  ftory  of  a  Beggar  and  the  King,       Stbevbn**, 
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Enter  Duchefs. 

DucH*  O  king^  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 
man; 
Love,  loving  not  itfelf,  none  other  can. 

ToRic.  Thou  frantick  woman,  what  doft  thou  make 
here?* 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

DucH.  Sweet  York,  be  patient :  Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  [Kneels. 

BoLiNG.  Rife  up,  good  aunt. 

DucH.  Not  yet,  I  thee  bcfeech: 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees,^ 
And  never  fee  day  that  the  happy  fees. 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  tranfgrefling  boy. 

AuM.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee# 

[^Kneels. 

ToRK.  Againft  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [Kneels. 

Ill  may'ft  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace !' 

DucH.  Pleads  he  in  earneft  ?  look  upon  his  face; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jeft; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our 
breaft : 

5  Thou  frantick  twoman^  ^wbat  doft  thou  mAt  here?]  So,  In  The 
Merry  fVrves  of  Windfor: 

••  What  7na\e  you  here  ?" 
Again>  in  Othello: 

**  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here,"    Ma  low  e. 

* kneel  upon  my  knees,]  Thus  the  folio.   The  quartos  read: 

Vfdim.  ufOM  my  knees.     Stbbvbns* 

"'  III  may'ft  thou  thrive ,  if  thou  grant  any  grace!]  This  line  is  flot 
in  the  folio.    Malons. 
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He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  foul,  and  all  befide : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rife,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  Ihall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow: 
His  prayers  are  full  of  falfe  hyprocify; 
Ours,  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his  5  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 
BoLiNG.  Good  aunt,  ftand  up. 

DucH.  Nay,  do  not  fay — Hand  up; 

But,  pardon,  firft ;  and  afterwards,  ftand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurfe,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
Pardon — Ihould  be  the  firft  word  of  thy  fpeech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — pardon,  king  5  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
The  word  is  ftiort,  but  not  fo  ftiort  as  fweet; 
No  word  like,  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  fo  meet. 

ToRK.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  fay,  pardonnez 

DucH.  Doft  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  dc- 
ftroy? 
Ah,  my  four  huft)and,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  fefft  the  word  itfelf  againft  the  word! — 
Speak,  pardon,  as  *tis  current  in  our  land; 
The  chopping  French  ^  we  do  not  underftand. 


•  pardonnez  moy,']    That  b,  exat/e  me,  a  phrafe  ufcd  when 

any  thing  is  civilly  denied.    The  whole  paiTage  is  fuch  as  I  could 
well  wifh  away.    Johnson. 

9  The  chopping  French — ]  Chopping^  I  rappofe,  here  means 
jabbering,  talking  flippantly  a  language  uninteui^ble  to  Englifh* 
•inen ;  or  perhaps  it  may  mean, — ^the  ^nch»  who  clip  and  mutilate 
their  words.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  the  word,  in  thi# 
lenle,  in  anv  other  place.  In  the  univerfities  they  talk  oi  chopping 
logick ;  and  our  autnor  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  the  fame  phrafe : 
"  How  now!  how  now!  chop  Ugickf"    M^loni. 

Vol.  VIII.  Z. 
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Thine  eye  begins  to  fpeak,  fet  thy  tongue  there: 
Or,  in  tny  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  eari 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and   prayers  do 

pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearfc. 

BoLiNG.  Good  aunt,  ftand  up, 

DucH. .  I  do  not  fue  to  (land, 

Pardon  is  all  the  fuit  I  have  in  hand. 

BoLiNG.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  fhall  pardon  me. 

DucH.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee! 
Yet  am  I  lick  for  fear :  fpeak  it  again; 
Twice  faying  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  ftrong. 

BoLJNG.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him.* 

DucH.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art.^ 

BonNG.  But  forour  trufty  brother-in-law,* — ^and 
the  abbot,^ 
With  all  the  reft  of  that  conforted  crew, — 
Deftrudtion  ftraight  fhall  dog  them  at  the  heels.*— 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  feveral  powers 

•  With  all  f^y  heart 

I  pardon  himJ]  The  old  copies  read — J  far  ion  him  luUh  all 
$tj  heart.    The  tranfpofition  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    MALoirf. 

•  A  god  on  earth  thou  art.^  So,  in  Cjmheline: 

«  He  fits  'mongft  men,  like  a  de/cended god."    Stbbviks. 

4  But  for  our  trufty  hrother-in-la'w^  The  brother-in-law  iicant» 
tvas  John  duke  of  Exeter  and  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (own  brother 
to  King  Richard  II. )  and  who  had  married  with  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
fifter  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,    Thsobald. 

s  ,. the  abbot ^  u  e.  the  Abbot  of  Weftroinfter. 

Tbiobald. 

6  Deftruaion  firaight  Jbali  dog  them  at  the  leeL]    AffiJh  ^ 
King  Richard  III: 

<'  Deatb  And  deftru^n  dog  thee  at  the  heck" 

Stbbv*w«. 
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To  Oxford,  or  where'er  thefe  traitors  are : 
They  fhall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  fwear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Un,cle,  farewell,^ — and  coufin  too,'  adieu : 
Your  mother  well  hath  prayed,  and  prove  you  true, 
DuQH.  Come,  my  old  fon; — I  pray  God  make 
thee  new.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE     IV. 
Enter  Exton,  and  a  Servant. 

ExroN.  Didft  thou  not  niark  the  king,  what 
words  he  fpake  ? 
Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?, 
Was  it  not  fo? 

Suitr.  Thofe  were  his  very  words. 

ExroN.  Have  I  no  friend?  qiiothhe:  helpakch 
twice. 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together;  did  he  not? 

Serf.  He  did. 

ExroN.  And,  fpeaking  it,  he  wiftly  look'd  on  mc; 
As  who  fhould  (ay, — I  would,  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart; 
Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go;  ' 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

[Exeunt^ 

.  '  ■  coufift  too,  adiem:']    Too,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copj, 

was  added  by  Mr.  Theobald,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre. 

Malons. 
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SCENE     V. 

Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the  Caftle. 

Enter  King  Richard.        v 

'  K.Rich.  I  have  been  ftudying  how  I  may  compart 
This  prifon,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  becaufe  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myfcif, 
I  cannot  do  it; — Yet  Til  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  Til  prove  the  female  to  my  foul; 
My  foul,  the  father :  and  thefe  two  beget 
A  generation  of  ftill-breeding  thoughts. 
And  thefe  fame  thoughts  people  this  little  world ;  ^ 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  fort, — 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermixed 
With  fcruples,  and  do  fet  the  word  itfelf 
Againft  the  word:^ 

As  thus,  Come^ — little  ones;  and  then  again, — 
//  is  as  bard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
^0  thread  the  pojlern  of  a  needless  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 

^  people  this  little  world;]   i.e.  his  own  frame; — ^"  the 

ftate  of  man;"  which  in  our  author's  Julius  Cafar  u  iaid  to  be 
*<  like  to  a  little  kingdom."     So  alfo,  in  his  Lovers  Complaint: 

"  Storming  my  world  with  forrow's  wind  and  rain.'* 
Again,  in  Kittg  Lear: 

"  Strives  in  this  little  world  of  man  to  out-fcom 

**  The  to-and-fro-conflitUng  wind  and  rain."    Maloke* 

^ the  word  it/elf 

Againfl  the  word :  J  By  the  word,  I  fuppofe,  is  meant  the  h^V 
word.     The  folio  reads: 

the  faith  it/elf 

Againft  the  faith.     Ste evens. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  firfi  quarto,  i;o7. 
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Unlikely  wonders :  how  thcfe  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  pafTage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prifon  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themfelves,— - 
That  they  are  not  the  firft  of  fortune's  flaves. 
Nor  Ihall  not  be  the  laft ;  like  filly  beggars. 
Who,  fitting  in  the  ftocks,  refuge  their  Ihame,— 
That  many  have,  and  others  muft  fit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  eafe. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  fuch  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  perfon,'  many  people. 
And  none  contented :  Sometimes  am  I  king; 
Then  treafon  makes  me  wifli  myfelf  a  beggar. 
And  fo  I  am :  Then  crufliing  penury 
Perfuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again :  and,  by-and-by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  flraight  am  nothing : — But,  whatever  I  am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  fliall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. — Mufick  do  I  hear  ?  [Mujick. 
Ha,  ha !  keep  time : — How  four  fweet  mufick  is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  mufick  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintinefs  of  ear, 
To  check  *  time  broke  in  a  diforder'd  firing  1 

1  Thus  play  I,-  in  one  perfon,]  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  ne- 
c^flities  of  our  early  theatres.  The  title-pages  ot  fome  of  our 
Moralities  (how,  that  three  or  four  characters  were  frequently 
reprefented  by  one  fer/on,    Stee vb ns. 

Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1597*  All  the  fubfequent  old  copies 
have — fri/on^    Ma  lone. 

•  To  check — ]  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1597.  The  folio  reads — 
To  bear.  Of  this  play  the  firft  quarto  copy  is  much  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  foho.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 
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But,  for  the  concord  of  my  ftate  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wafted  time,  and  now  doth  time  wafte  me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock : 
My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and,  with  fighs,  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch,' 


^  Tw  ftonv  bath  time  made  me  his  numb* ring  clock  : 
,        My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and,  mjithjighs,  they  jar  ' 

7i&rt>  witches  on  to  mine  eyes^  the  outward  watch^  ^c]  I 
think  this  pafTage  mnQ.  be  corrupt,  but  I  know  not  well  how  to 
make  it  better.     The  £rft  quarto  reads : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes  \  and  tvith  Jtghs  they  jar. 
Their  ivatches  dn  unto  mine  eyes  the  out^ward  *watch. 
The  quarto  1615: 

My  thoughts  are  minuies,  and  tvith  fighs  they  jar. 
There  ivatches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outivard  ivatch* 
The  firft  folio  agrees  with  the  fecond  quarto. 

Perhaps  out  ol  thcfe  two  readings  the  rig^t  may  be  made.  Watch 
feems  to  be  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe,  for  a  quantity  of  time,  and  for 
the  inflrument  that  meafures  time.  I  read,  out  with  no  great 
confidence^  thus : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  nvith  fighs  they  jar 
Their  ivatches  Mr;  mine  eyes  the  outivard  tvatch. 
Whereto,  Sec.    Johnson. 
I  am  unable  to  throw  any  certain  light  on  this  pailage.    A  few 
hints,  however,  which  may  tend  to  its  illuftration,  are  left  for  the 
fenrice  of  future  commentators* 

The  oKtivard  ivatch,  as  I  am  informed,  was  the  moveable  figure 
of  a  man  habited  like  a  watchman,  with  a  pole  and  lantern  in  his 
hand.  The  fi^re  had  the  word— «u;^r^  written  on  its  forehead; 
and  was  placed  above  the  dial-plate.  Thb  information  was  de- 
rived from  an  artift  ^fter  the  operation  of  a  fecond  cup :  there- 
fore neither  Mr.  Toilet,  who  communicated  it,  or  myfelf,  can 
vouch  lor  its  authenticity,  or  with  any  degree  of  confidence  ap- 
ply it  to  the  paiTage  before  us.  Such  a  figure,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonfon's  E'very  Man  out  of  his  Hu'^ 
maur:  **  he  looks  like  one  of  thcfe  motions  in  a  great  antique 

clock,"  &c.     A  motion  anciently  fignified  ?Lfuffet.    Again,  in  his 
S^anus  : 

«•  Obferve  him,  as  his  tvatch  obfcrves  his  clock,*' 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Charitie,  if 9c : 

*«  The  clocke  will  ftrikc  in  hafte,  I  hcarc  the  uoatcb 
"  That  founds  the  bell ." 
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Whereto  my  fingei-,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  ftill,  in  cleanfing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  fir,  the  found,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is,* 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  ftrike  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  So  fighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours : — but  my  time 
Runs  polling  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  (land  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'the  clock.^ 


The  fame  thought  alfo  occurs  in  Greene's  Perimedes^  i  c88 : 

**  Difquiet  thoughts  the  minuts  of  her  *watcb. 
liojar  is,  I  believe>  to  make  that  noife  which  is  called  tUitng^ 
So,  in  The  Winters  Tale: 

**  1  love  thee  not  ay^r  o'  the  clock  behind,"  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy : 

"  the  minutesytfm^^,  the  clock  ftriking." 

Steevens, 

There  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  fuppoiing  with  Dr.  Johnfon» 
that  this  paflage  is  corrupt.  It  ihould  be  recoUeded,  that  there 
are  three  ways  in  which  a  clock  notices  the  progreis  of  time ;  viz* 
by  the  libration  of  the  pendulum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and  the 
ftrikins;  of  the  hour.  To  thefe,  the  king,  in  his  comparifon, 
feveraUy  alludes;  his  fighs  correfponding  to  the  jarring  of  the 
pendulum,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  watches  or  numbers  the 
ieconds,  marks  alfo  their  progrefs  in  minutes  on  the  dial  or  out* 
ward  watch,  to  which  the  king  compares  his  eyes ;  and  their  want 
of  figures  is  fupplied  by  a  fucceflion  of  tears,  or  (to  ufe  an  ex* 
pre^n  of  Milton)  minute  drops:  his  finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping 
thefe  away,  performs  the  office  of  the  dial's  point : — ^his  clamoroua 
groans  are  tne  founds  that  tell  the  hour. 
In  K.  Henfj  IF.  Part  II.  Tears  are  ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner: 
*'  But  Harry  lives,  that  (hall  convert  thofe  tears, 
**  By  number,  into  hours  of  happinefs."    Hbnlbt* 

*  NoWfJtr,  &c.]  Should  we  not  read  thus: 

Now,  fir,  tie  founds  that  tell  ivhat  hour  it  is. 
Art  clamorous  groans,"  8cc,     Ritson. 

»  his  Jack  0  the  clock,'\  That  is,  I  ftrike  for  him.     One  of 

thefe  automatons  is  alluded  to  in  AT.  Richard  III.  h&,  IV.  fc.  iii; 
*«  Becaufe  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'ft  the  ftroke« 
**  Between  thy  begging  and  my  meditation/' 
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This  mufick  mads  me,  let  it  found  no  more;* 
For,  though  it  have  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits/ 
In  me,  it  feems,  it  will  make  wife  men  mad. 
Yet,  bleffing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me! 
For  'tis  a  fign  of  love;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  ftrange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world/ 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapeft  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comeft  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  fad  dog ' 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  Kve? 

Again,  in  an  old  comedy,  entitled.  If  this  be  mt  a  goU  PJaj^  the 
Devil  it  iu  it,  1 612: 

"  — — fo  would  I, 

*•  And  we  thtir  Jacii  0'  the  clockbw/e."*    Stesyeks. 

*  This  moiick  mads  me,  let  it  found  no  more;]  So>  in  our  author's 
Rafe  of  Lucrece  : 

••  The  little  birds  that  tunc  their  morning  throats, 
*'  Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  fwect  melody." 

Malone. 

'  For,  though  it  have  holfe  madmen  to  their  ow///,]  In  what  degree 

mufick  was  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  in  curing  madnefs,  the  rmer 

may   receive  information  from  Burton's  Anatomj  of  Melancholj, 

Part  11.  Seaii.     Reed. 

The  allufion  is  perhaps,  to  the  perfons  bit  by  the  tarantula,  who 
are  faid  to  be  cured  by  mufick.     Malone. 

*  and  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  grange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  nvorld.]  i.  e.  is  as  ftranee 
and  uncommon  as  a  brooch  which  is  now  no  longer  worn.  Scf!"  in 
Airs  ivell  that  ends  ivell:  •«  Vireinity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears 
her  cap  out  of  falhion,  richly  fuited,  but  ui^uitable ;  juft  like  tHe 
brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  *wear  not  now."    Malone. 

in  this  ali-hatine  <zji;0r/i/.]    I  believe  the  meaning  is,  thb 
^  world  in  which  I  am  umverfally  hated.    Johnson. 


f  Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  fad  dog — ^1  It  (hould  be  re- 

of  ( 


membered  that  the  word  fad  was  in  the  time  of  our  author  uied 
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Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  ftable^  king> 
When  thou  wcrt  king ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  fometimes  *  matter's  face. 
O,  how  it  yern'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 
In  London  ftreets,  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary! 
That  horfe,  that  thou  fo  often  haft  beftrid ; 
That  horfe,  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefs'd ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  Tell  me,  gentle 
friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  difdain*d  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his 
back! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble?  Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man,  that  did  ufurp  his  back? 
Forgivenefs,  horfe !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Waft  born  to  bear?  I  was  not  made  a  horfe;  . 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  afs, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke.' 

for  grave.  The  cxprcffion  will  then  be  the  fame  as  if  he  had  faid, 
that  grave,  that  gloomy  'villain.  So,  in  Holinlhed,  P.  7Jo:  "  With 
that,  the  recorder  called  Fitzwilliam,  2i/ad  man,  and  an  honeft,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

•  fometimes  majier*sface.'\  Sometimes  wzs  ufed  for  fprmer/j, 

as  well  Bs/ometime,  which  the  modem  editors  have  fubllituted. 
So,  in  Speed's  Hifloiy  of  Great  Britaine,  1 6i  i : — "  A  catalogue  of  the 
religions  houfes.  Sec.  fometimes  in  England  and  Wales,"    Ma  lone'. 

The  old  copy,  redundantly, — 

fometimes  royal  mafter' s face.     Steevens. 

V by  jauncing  Bolingbroke,']  Jaunce  and  jaunt  were  fynony- 

mous  words.     Ben  Jonfon  ufes  geances  in  hit  Tale  of  a  Tub: 
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Enter  Keeper,  with  a  dijb. 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place;  here  is  no  longer  ftay, 

[To  the  Groom. 
K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  *tis  time  thou  wert 
away. 

Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart 
Ihall  fay.  [Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will't  pleafe  you  to  fall  to? 
K.  Rich.  Tafteof  it  firft,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not;  fir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 
K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancafter,  and 
thee! 
Patience  is  ftale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Beats  the  Keeper. 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants,  amied. 

K.  Rich.  How  now?  what  means  death  in  this 
rude  aflault? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  inftrumcnt. 
[Snatching  a  weapon^  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kills  another i  then  Exrosjrikes  him  down. 
That  hand  fliall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  daggers  thus  my  perfon. — Exton,  thy  fierce 

hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  ftain'd  the  king's  own 
land. 


**  I  would  I  had  a  few  more  geatttet  of  It : 

**  And  you  fay  the  word,  faid  mc  to  Jericho." 

Stebvens, 
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Mount,  mounts  my  foul!  thy  feat  is  up  on  high; 
Whilft  mygrofs  flefti  finks  downward,  here  to  die/ 

*  here  to  dte,]    Shakfpeare  in  this  icene  bas  followed  Holin- 

ihed,  iK^o  took  his  account  of  Richard's  death  fh>m  Hall^  as  Hall 
did  from  Fabian,  in  whofe  Chronicle,  I  believe,  this  ftory  of  Sir 
Piers  of  Exton  firft  appeared.  Froifart,  who  had  been  in  England 
in  1396,  and  who  appears  to  have  finilhed  his  Chronicle  foon  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  fays,  "  how  he  died,  and  by  what  meanes» 
I  could  not  tell  whanne  I  wrote  this  cronicle."  Had  he  been 
murdered  by  eight  armed  men,  (for  fuch  is  Fabian's  ftory,)  «'  four 
of  whom  he  flew  with  his  own  hand,"  and  from  whom  he  maft 
have  received  many  woands,  furely  fuch  an  event  muft  have 
reached  the  ears  of  Froifart,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the, 
king,  having  received  from  him  at  his  departure  from  England 
"  a  eoblet  of  filver  and  gilt,  waying  two  marke  of  filver,  and 
withm  it  a  C.  nobles ;  by  the  whych  (he  adds)  I  am  as  yet  the 
better,  and  (hal  be  as  k>nge  as  I  live;  wherefore  I  am  bounde  to 
praye  to  God  for  hit  (bule,  and  wyth  muche  forowe  I  wryte  of  his 
deathe." 

Nor  is  this  ftory  of  his  murder  conilftent  with  the  account 
(which  is  not  controverted)  of  his  body  bein^  brought  to  London 
and  expofed  in  Cheapfide  for  two  hours,  {**  his  hea&  on  a  blacke 
quifhen,  and  his  'vyfage  9pen")  where  it  was  viewed,  fays  Froifart, 
by  twenty  thoufand  perfons.  The  account  given  by  ^towe,  who 
feems  to  have  had  before  him  a  Manufcript  Hiftory  of  the  latter 
part  of  Richard's  life,  written  by  a  perfon  who  was  with  him  in 
Wales,  appears  much  more  probable.  He  fays,  '*  he  was  impri- 
foned  in  romfrait  Caftle,  where  xv  dayes  and  nightes  they  vexed 
him  with  continuall  hunger,  thirft,  and  cold,  and  finally  bereft 
him  of  his  life,  with  fucn  a  kind  of  death  as  never  before  that 
time  was  knowen  in  England,  faith  Sir  John  Fortifcute,"  probably 
in  his  Declaration  touching  the  title  of  the  Houfe  of  Torke,  a  work  yet, 
I  believe,  fomewhere  exifting  in  MS,  Sir  John  Fortcfcue  was  called 
to  the  bar  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Richard ;  living  therefore  fo 
near  the  time,  his  teftimony  is  of  the  higheft  weight.  And  with 
him  Harding,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewfbury  m  1^03,  concurs:  *«  Men  hyd  for-hungered he  was." 
Chron.  1^45,  fol.  190.  So  alfo  Walfingham,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  and  Polydore  VirriU 

The  Percies  in  the  Manifefto  which  thejr  publifhed  againft  King 
Henry  IV.  in  the  third  yeare  of  his  reign,  th»  day  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewfbury,  exprefsly  charge  him  with  having  "  carried 
his  fovereign  lord  traiterouily  within  the  caftell  of  Pomfret,  with- 
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ExroN.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood : 
fioth  have  I  fpilt ;  O,  would  the  deed  were  good! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me — I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  lil  bear; — 
Take  hence  the  reft,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

[Exeunt. 

out  the  confent  or  the  judeement  of  the  lordes  of  the  realm,  hj 
the  fpace  of  fiftene  dales  and  fo  many  nightes,  (which  is  horrible 
among  Chriftian  people  to  be  heard,)  auiib  bunger,  thirft^  and  cold 
tofeH/he.**  Had  the  ftory  of  Sir  Pierce' of  Exton  been  tmc,  it 
nndoabtedly  muft  have  reached  them.  Their  not  mentioning  it  is 
decifive. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Sir  John  Hayward,  this 
controverted  point  will  not  admit  of  di(pute ;  for  in  l^he  Fiift  Part 
of  the  Life  and  Rf'g^  of  Khtg  Henry  IF.  4to.  1 599,  after  relating 
the  ftory  of  King  Richard's  ailaffination,  he  very  gravely  tells  us, 
that  **  after  being  felled  lo  the  eround,  he  with  a  faint  and  feeble 
voice  groaned  forth  thefe  words :  *  My  great  grandfiithcr  Ed- 
ward  11."  &c.  Mr.  Hume  in  his  entertaining,  but  often  fupcrficial, 
Hiftory  of  Eneland,  has  not  been  weak  enough  to  infert  this  fie- 
titious  dying  ^cech.  He  might,  however,  have  inferted  it  with 
as  much  proprietv  as  an  abridgement  of  the  oration  of  the  fiilhop 
of  Carliue,  on  the  depofition  of  the  kinjg;  bdng  propounded  in 
parliament,  which  Hayward  feigned  in  imitation  of  Livy,  ground- 
ing himfelf  on  a  few  fentences  preferved  in  our  old  Chronicles, 
wmch  he  has  expanded  into  thirteen  quarto  pages.  The  writers  of 
the  Parliamentaty  Hiftory  have  in  this  matter  been  as  caiekis  as  Mr. 
Hume.    Malonb. 

3  /)/«.]  The  reprefentation  here  given  of  the  King's  death  is 
perfedUy  agreeable  to  Hall  and  Holinfhed.  But  the  fed  was  odier- 
wife.  He  refufed  food  for  feveral  days,  and  died  of  abftincncc 
and  a  broken  heart.  See  Walfingham,  Otterboume,  the  Monk  of 
,  Evefham,  the  continuator  of  the  Hiftory  of  Croyland,  and  the 
anonymous  Godftow  Chronicle^    Ritson. 
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SCENE      VL 

Windfor.     A  Room  in  the  Cajlle. 

Flourijb.     Enter  Bolingbrore^  and  York,  with 

Lords  and  Attendants. 

BoLiNG.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latcft  news  wc 
hear. 
Is — ^that  the  rebels  have  confum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicefter  in  Glofterfhire; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  flain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  What  is  the  news  ? 

North.  Firft,  to  thy  facred  ftate  wifli  I  all  hap- 
pinefs. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  fent 
The  heads  of  Salifbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent :  ^ 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  difcourfed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Pre/enttng  a  paper. 
BoLiNG.  Wc  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 
pains ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Firz.  My  lord,  I  have   from  Oxford  fent  to 
London 

4 ^  Salilbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  ^WKent ;]    So  the  folio. 

The  quarto  reads — of  Oxford,  Salifiury,  Blunt,  and  Kent.  It  ap» 
pears  from  the  hiftories  of  this  reign  that  the  reading  of  the  foho 
IS  right.    Maloni. 
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The  heads  of  Brocas^  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely ; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  conforted  traitors^ 
That  fought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

BoLiNG^  Thy  pains^  Fitzwater,  fhall  not  be  for- 
got; 
Right  noble  is  thy  nKrit,  well  I  wot. 

Enf^r  Pekcy,  wiib  tbe  Bi/bop  of  Carlifle. 

Percy*  The  grand  confpiralor,  abbot  of  Weft* 
minfter. 
With  clog  of  confcience^  and  four  melancholy^ 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave;  * 
But  here  is  Carlifle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  fentence  of  his  pride. 

Bo  LING.  Carlifleji  this  is  your  doom :  ^ — 
Choofe  out  fome  fee  ret  place,  fome  reverend  roonii 
More  than  thou  haft,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life; 
So,  as  thou  liv'ft  in  peace,  die  free  from  ftrife: 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  haft  ever  been. 
High  fparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  feen. 


*  1%€  grand  co9^piretov^  ahhot  of  Weftminfter^--^-^ 
Hmth  yUkkd  np  kk  Udy  to  ihegra^ ;}  This  Abbot  of  Weft* 
minfter  was  William  de  Colcheftcr.  The  relation  here  eivcn  of 
his  death,  after  Holinflied's  ChrQniclc>  is  tintroe,  as  he  furvived 
the  King  nunv  years;  and  though  called ''  the  grand  confymtor," 
it  is  very  douotful  whether  he  had  any  concern  in  the  confpiracy; 
at  leaft  nothing  was  proved  againft  him.    Ritson. 

^  Carlifle i  this  is  your  doom ;]  This  prelate  was  conunitted  to  the 
Tower,  but  on  the  interceffion  of  kis  friends,  obtuned  leafe  to 
change  his  prifon  for  Wcftminfter-Abbey.  In  order  to  deprive 
him  of  his  fee,  the  Pope,  at  the  King's  inftaace,  tranHated  hun  to 
a  biftioprick  in  partihus  infidelium\  and  the  only  preferment  he 
could  ever  after  obtam>  was  a  re^ry  in  Glouceftcrmire.  He  died 
in  1409.     Ritson. 
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Enter  Exton^  with  Attendants  bearing  a  coffin. 

ExroN.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  prefent 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathlefs  lies 
The  mightieft  of  thy  greateft  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux>  by  me  hither  brought* 

BoLiNG.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for*  thou  haft 
wrought 
A  deed  of  (lander,  with  thy  fatal  hand. 
Upon  my  head^  and  all  this  femous  land. 

ExroN.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I 
this  deed. 

BoLiNG.  They  love  not  poifon  that  do  poifon 
need. 
Nor  do  I  thee;  though  I  did  wilh  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  confcience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour: 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  Ihade  of  night. 

And  never  ftiow  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. ^ 

Lords,  I  proteft,  my  foul  is  full  of  woe. 

That  blood  (hould  fprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow : 

Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament. 

And  put  on  fullen  black  incontinent; 

I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land. 

To  wafh  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand : — 

March  fadly  after ;  grace  my  mournings  here. 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Exeunt."^ 

7  This  play  is  cxtrafted  from  the  Cbronklt  of  Holmjhed,  in 
which  many  paflages  may  be  found  which  Shakfpeare  has^  with 
Tcry  little  alteration,  tranfplanted  into  his  icenes ;  particularly  a 
fpee^h  of  the  Bilhop  of  Carlifle,  in  defence  of  Kin^  Richard's 
unalienable  right,  and  immunity  from  human  jurifdidion. 

Jonfon  who,  in  his  Catiline  and  Sejanus,  has  inferted  many 
Ipeeches  from  the  Roman  hiftorians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that 
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J>ra^ce  hy  the  example  of  Shalcfpeaie,  who  had  condefcended 
bmedmes  to  copy  more  ienoble  writers.  But  Shakfpeare  had 
more  of  his  own  than  Jonlon;  and,  if  he  fometimes  was  willing 
to  fpare  his  laboor,  (howed  by  what  he  performed  at  other  times, 
that  his  extradb  were  made  by  choice  or  idlenefs  rather  than 
neceflity. 

This  play  is  one  of  thofe  which  Shakfpeare  has  apparently 
revifed ;  but  as  faccefs  in  works  of  invention  is  not  always  pro- 
portionate to  labour,  it  is  not  finifhed  at  laft  with  the  happy  force 
of  fome  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be  (aid  much  to  a&d  the 
paffions,  or  enlarge  the  underftanding.    Johnson. 

The  notion  that  Shakfpeare  revifed  this  play,  though  it  has  long 
prevailed,  appears  to  me  extremely  doubtful ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
plainly,  I  do  not  believe  it.  See  further  on  this  fubjed  in  Jn 
Attempt  to  a/certam  the  order  ofbitflajs.  Vol.  I.     Malonb. 
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*  King  Hbsry  IV.  Part  L}  The  traniafHona  oontainedin 
this  hiftorical  drama  are  com^ri&d  withi^  the  period  of  about  ten 
months ;  for  the  adUon  commences  with  the  news  brought  of  Hot* 
fpur  having  defeated  the  Scots  under  Archibald  ead  of  Douelas  at 
Holmedouj^  (or  Halidown-hill»)  which  battle  was  feught  on  H0I7- 
rood-day,  (the  14th  of  September,)  1402 ;  and  it  clofes  with  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Hotfpur  at  Shrewfbury ;  which  cn^gemeAt 
happened  on  Saturday  the  21ft  of  July,  (the  eve  of  Samt  Maiy 
Magdalen,)  in  the  year  1403.    Theobald. 

This  play  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Feb.  25,  1597, 
bv  Andrew  Wife.  Again,  by  M.  Woolff,  Jan.  9,  i  Cq8.  For  the 
f»ece  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  orinnal,  fee  Six  old  Fiays  on  'wbkb 
Sbakfpeare  founded^  Sec,  publiihed  for  S.  Leacroft,  Charing-Crofis* 

STEBYBNt* 

Shakfpeare  has  apparentljr  definied  a  regalar  conne^on  of  thefe 
dramatic  hiftories  from  Hichard  the  Second  to  Henry  the  Fifth. 
King  Henry,  at  the  end  of  Richard  the  Second,  declares  his  pur- 
pofe  to  vifit  ihe  Holy  Land,  which  he  refumes  in  the  firft  fpeech 
of  this  play.  The  complaint  made  by  Kin^  Henry  in  the  lad  ad 
of  Richard  the  Second,  of  the  wildnefs  of  his  fon,  prepares  the 
reader  fbr  the  frolicks  which  are  here  to  be  recounted,  ana  the  cha- 
nBcn  which  are  now  to  be  exhibited.    Johnson. 

This  comedy  was  written,  I  believe,  in  the  vear  i  C97.  See  Ju 
J/Um/i  to  afcertam  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare* s  Put^ip  Vol.  I. 

Malonc. 
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Persons  reprefented. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Htnry   Prince  of  Wales    t  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^. 

Prtnce  John  of  Lancafter/  J  ^  * 

Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcefter. 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland : 

Henry  Percy,  fumamed  Hotfpur,  hisfon. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Scroop,  Arcbbijbop  of  York. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 

Owen  Glendower. 

Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Sir  John  FalftafF. 

Poins. 

Gadshill. 

Peto.  • 

Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  wife  to  Hotfpur,  andftfier  to  Mortimer. 
Lady  Mortimer,  daughter  to  Gtcndower,  and  wife  /# 

Mortimer. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  hofiefs  of  a  tavern  in  Eaftcheap. 

Ij^rdsy  Pfficers,  Sheriff,  Vintner,  Chamberlain,  Drawers,, 
two  Carriers,  travellers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  England. 

*  Prhce  John  of  Lancafter.]  The  perfons  of  the  drama  were 
originally  colleded  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  ha3  given  the  title  of  /)«lf 
of  Lancafter  to  Prince  Jobn^  2l  miftake  which  Shakfpeare  has  been 
no  where  guilty  of  in  the  frfi  part  of  this  play,  though  in  the 
ffcoftd  he  las  fallen  into  the  fame  error.  King  Henry  IF.  was  him- 
felf  the  lad  perfon  that  ever  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lamcafter. 
But  all  his  fons  (till  they  had  peerages,  as  Clarence^  Bedford, 
Gloucefter,)  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  royal  houfe,  as 
John  of  Lancafter^  Humphrey  of  Lancafter^  &c.  and  in  that  proper 
ftyle,  the  prefent  John  (who  l>ecame  afterwards  fo  illaftrious  by  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Bedford,)  vk  always  mentioned  in  the  play  before 

us.      STBIVIMf.  r 
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FIRST     PART    OF 

KING     HENRY     IV. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Westmoreland,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  So  fhaken  as  we  are,  fo  w^n  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breathe  fhort-winded  accents  of  new  broils  * 
To  be  commenc'd  in  ftronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the.thirfly  Erinnys  of  this  foil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood ; ' 

*  Fiftd  *we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breathe  Jhort'ivinded  accents  of  ne*w  hroih^-^  That  is,  let 
US  foften  peace  to  reft  a  while  withotkt  difturbance,  that  (he  may 
recover  breath  to  propofe  new  wars.    Johnson. 

'  No  more  the  thirjhy  Erinnys  qf  this  foil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  'with  her  vwn  children  s  blood \\     Sec  Mr, 
M.  Mafon's  note,  p.  3^9.     The  old  copies  read — entrance, 

Perhaps  the  foUowingconjedur^  may  oe  thought  very  far  fetch'd, 
and  yet  I  am  willing  to  venture  it,  becaufe  it  often  happens  that  ^ 
wrong  reading  has  affinity  to  the  ri^ht.     We  might  reaa : 

the  thirfy  entrants  of  wis  foil  \ 

i.  e.  tbofe  who  fet  ioot  on  this  kingdom  through  the  thirft  of  power 
or  conqueft,  as  the  fpeaker  himfelf  had  done,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land after  baniihment. 

Whoever  is  accuftomed  to  the  old  copies  of  this  author,  will  ge- 
nerally find  the  words  confequents,  occurrents,  ingredients,  fpeh  coi^f 
fequenr^,  occurrenr^,  ingredien^^ ;  and  thys,  perhaps,  the  French 
word  entrants,  anglicized  by  Shakfpeare,  might  have  oecn  corrupte4 
into  entrance^  which  affords  no  very  apparent  meaning;. 
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No  more  fhall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 

By  itr  lips  Shakfpeare  may  mean  tlfe  lifs  of  peace ,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  tne  fecond  line;  or  may  ufe  the  tbirfy  entrance  of  the 
foil,  for  iAit  forms  furface  of  the  earth,  through  which  all  nuriftate 
enters,  and  is  thirfHly  drank,  or  foaked  np. 

So,  in  an  Ode  inferted  by  Gafcoigne  in  his  and  Francis  Kinwd- 
merlh's  tranflation  of  the  Fhoenijfee  of  Eoripides : 

**  And  make  the  greedy  ground  a  drinking  cup, 

*'  To  fup  the  blood  of  murdered  bodies  up."   Steeybns. 

If  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  meant, 
however  licentioufly,  to  fay,  No  morejball  this  foil  have  the  lips  of 
her  thirfiy  entrance^  or  mouthy  daubed  nuith  the  hhod  ofhertfwn  children^ 
Her  lifs,  in  my  apprehenfion,  refers  to  foil  in  the  preceding  line, 
and  not  to  feace,  as  has  been  fb^gefted*  Shakfpeare  feldom  attetkis 
to  the  intemty  of  his  metaphdrs.  In  the  fecond  of  thefe  lines  he 
confiders  the  foil  or  earth  of  England  as  a  perfon ;  (So,  in  King 
Richard  II: 

**  Tells  them,  he  does  bcftride  a  bleeding  land, 

"  Gaffing  for  life  under  great  Bolinri)rokc.)*' 
and  yet  in  the  fim  line  the  ioil  muft  be  unoesftood  in  its  ordinaiy 
material  fenfe,  as  alio  in  a  fubfequent  line  in  which  its  fields  are 
faid  to  be  channelled  with  wa^.     Of  this  kind  of  incongruity  our 
author's  plays  furniih  innumerable  infhnces* 

Daub,  the  reading  of  the  eaflieft  copy,  is  confirmed  by  a  paflage 
in  K.  Richard  IL  where  we  again  meet  with  the  image  prefentra 
here: 

"  For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  (ball  not  htfoiTd 

*'  With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  foftered." 
The  fame  kind  of  imagery  is  found  in  K.  Henry  VL  P.  Ill : 

*♦  Thy  brother's  b'locdthe  thirfiy  earth  hath  drunk.** 
In  which  pafla«,  as  well  as  in  that  before  us,  the  poet  had  perhaps 
the  facred  wriimgs  in  his  thoughts  :  •*  And  now  art  thou  curfcd 
from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  month  to  receive  thy  brother's 
blood  from  thy  hand/'  Gen»  iv.  2.  This  laft  obfervation  has  been 
made  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
Again,  in  K.  Richard  II : 

"  Reft  thy  unreft  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

**  Unlawnilly  made  dmnk  nvith  innocent  blood" 
The  earth  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  to  danh  her  lifsnvilh 
blood,  as  to  be  made  drunk  with  blood. 

A  paflage  in  the  old  play  of  King  John,  1591,  may  throw  fome 
light  on  that  before  us : 

**  Is  all  the  blood  y-fpilt  on  either  part, 

•*  Clofing  the  crannies  of  the  thirfiy  earth, 

**  Grown  to  a  love-game,  and  a  bridal  feaft  ?'*    Malokb.  . 
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Nor  bruife  her  iowirete  wkh  the  armed  hoo& 

The  ^ijtfy  etfrmcf  of  tbe  foil  is  nothing  moic  or  lofi»  thaa  di^ 
face  of  the  earth  parch'd  aod  crack'd  as  it  always  .upears  In  a  drf 
rammer.  As  to  its  bein^  perfonified,  it  is  certainly  no  fuch  un- 
ufual  praflice  with  ShaEipeare.  Every  one  talks  ^miiliarly  of 
Mother  Bmrtb;  and  the^  who  lire  upon  bier  hot,  may  without  mudi 
improprtetjT  be  called  W  cUldfcn.  Our  author  oaly  conSses  tthe 
image  to  his  own  country.    The^dludon  is  to  the  Bacons'  wars. 

RiTSOK. 

The  amendment  which  I  (hould  prq)ofe»  is  to  read  Ennnysy  in- 
flead  of  emtnmce^^^Y  Erini^s  is  meant  the  £iry  of  difcord.  The 
Erimtys  of  the  foil,  may  poffibly  be  confidered  as  an  uncommoii 
mode  of  expreffion,  as  in  truth  it  is ;  but  it  is  juftified  by  a  paflage 
in  the  fecond  ^neid  of  Virgil,  where  iEneas  calls  Helen — 

■         Troj^e  &f  fat  Hit  commums  frinnys. 
And  an  exprdfion  fomewbat  fimikr  occurs  in  the4rft  part  of  Kwg 
Henry  VL  where  Sir  William  Lucy  fays : 

<<  Is  Talbot  flain  ?  the  Frenchman's  only  fooorge, 

*'  Your  kin^om's  terror,  and  black  Nemefisf* 
It  is  evident  that  Uie  words,  her  cnjm  cbiUrm,  her  fields^  her 
flowretSf  mud  all  neceflarily  refer  to  this/nl;  and  that  Shakfpeare 
in  this  ^lace,  as  in  many  others,  uies  iht  perfonal  pronoun  inftead 
of  the  imperfonal ;  her  inftead  of  its\  unJefs  we  (uppoie  he  means 
to  perfonify  the  foil,  as  he  does  in  Richurd  IL  where  Bolingbroke 
departing  on  his  exile  fays : 

«*  : fweetfoil^  adieu! 

"  My  mother,  and  my  nurfe,  that  bears  me  yet/'  M.  M aso  n. 
Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conjeAure  (which  I  prefer  to  any  ex|>lanation 
hiUierto  oficrcd  rcfpeftmg  this  difficult  paflage)  may  receive  fup- 
port  from  N.  Lii\g's  ^^/^r  prefixed  to  Jr/V'/  Commotfwealtb,  1 598 : 
^*  ■  I  knowe  there  is  nothing  in  this  worlde  but  is  fubjea  to 
the  EtymU  of  ill-difpofcd  perfons." — The  fame  phrafe  alfo  occurs 
in  the  tenth  book  of  Lucan : 

Dedecus  JEgyftu  Latkferalis  Erinnys, 
Amidft  thefe  uncertainties  of  opinion,  however,  let  me  pceient 
our  reados  with  a  fingle  £ad  on  which  they  may  implicitly  rel^ ; 
viz.  that  Shakfpeare  could  not  have  defigncd  to  open  nis  play  with 
a  fpeech,  the  fifth  line  of  which  is  obfcure  enough  to  demand  a 
fenes  of  comments  thrice  as  long  as  the  dialogue  to  which  it  is 
appended.  All  that  is  wanted,  on  this  emergency,  ieems  to  be — 
a  juft  and  ftrikin^  perfonification,  or,  rather,  a  proper  name.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  not  difcoverable  in  the  old  reading — tntrance ; 
but  the  latter,  furnifhed  by  Mr.  M.  Mafon,  may,  I  think,  be  fafely 
admitted,  as  it  affords  a  natural  unembarrafled  introdu^ion  to  tb^ 
train  of  imagery  that  fucceeds. 
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Of  hollile  paces :  thofe  oppofed  eyes. 

Which, — like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven/ 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  fubftance  bred, — - — 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  inteftine  fhock 

And  furious  clofe  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-befeeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way ;  and  be  no  more  opposed 

Againft  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-fheathed  knife. 

No  more  fhall  cut  his  mailer.    Therefore,  friends. 

As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  of  Chrift,* 

Let  us  likewife  recoiled^,  that,  by  the  firft  editors  of  our  ao- 
thor^  Hyperion  had  been  changed  into  Epton ;  and  that  Marilon's 
Infatiate  Countefs^  1615,  concludes  with  a  fpeech  fo  darkened  by 
corruptioi^s,  that  the  comparifon  in  the  fourth  line  of  it  is  ab- 
folutely  unintelligible. — It  (lands  as  follows : 

''  Nighty  like  a  mafque,  is  entred  heaven's  great  hall, 
**  With  thoufand  torches  ufherine  the  way : 
*•  To  Rifus  will  we  confecrate  this  evening, 
*'  Like  Mejfermis  cheating  of  the  brack. 
"  Weele  make  this  night  the  day,"  &c. 
Is  it  impoffible,  therefore,  that  Erinnys  may  have  been  blundered 
into  entrance,  a  transformation  almoil  as  perverfe  and  myflerious 
as  the  foregoing  in  Marilon's  tragedy  ? 

Being  neverthelefs  aware  that  Mr.  M.  Mafon*s  gallant  effort  to 
produce  an  cafy  fenfe,  will  provoke  the  flight  objeaions  and  petty 
cavils  of  fuch  aa  rellrain  themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  timid  conjec- 
ture, it  is  neceflary  I  fliould  fubjoin,  that  his  prefent  emendation 
was  not  inferted  in  our  text  on  mcrelv  my  own  judgement,  but 
with  the  deliberate  approbation  of  Dr.  Farmer, — Having  now  pre- 
pared for  con  trover  fy—^^»tf  canant !     Steevens. 

4  _—  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven,]  Namely,  long 
ftreaks  of  red,  which  reprefent  the  lines  of  armies ;  the  appearance 
of  which,  and  their  likenefs  to  fuch  lines,  gave  occafion  to  all  the 
fuperftition  of  the  common  people  concerning  armies  in  the  air,&c. 

Warburton. 

*  As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  iicJ]  The  lawfulnefs  and  jufticcof 
the  holy  wars  have  been  much  difputed ;  but  perhaps  there  is  a 
principle  on  which  the  queilion  may  be  eafily  determined.  If  it 
be  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  to  extirpate  by  the 
fword  all  other  religions,  it  is,  by  die  laws  of  felf-defcnce,  lawful 
for  men  of  ever)'  other  religion,  and  for  ChrifUans  among  others. 
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( Whofe  foldier  now,  under  whofe  bleffed  crofs 
We  ar6  impreffed  and  engag'd  to  fight,) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  Englifh  Ihall  we  levy;* 
Whofe  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers'  womb 
Tp  chafe  thefe  pagans,  in  thofe  holy  fields. 
Over  whoft  acres  walk'd  thofe  bleffed  feet. 
Which,  foiirteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  crofs. 
But  this  our  purpofe  is  a  twelve-month  old. 
And  bootlefs  'tis  to  tell  you — we  will  go ; 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now  :'-^Then  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  coufin  Weftmoreland, 
What  yefternight  our  council  did  decree, 
Jn  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.* 

JVest.  My  liege,  this  hafte  Avas  hot  in  queftion, 
And  many  limits  "^  of  the  charge  fet  down 
But  yefternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 


to  make  war  upon  Mahometans,  fimply  as  Mahometans,  as  men 
obliged  by  their  own  principles  to  make  war  upon  Chriflians,  and 
only  lying  in  wait  till  opportunity  (hall  promiie  them  fuccefs. 

Johnson. 

^ Jhall  *we  levy ;]     To  le'vy  a  power  of  Englifh  as  far  as 

to  the  fepulcher  of  Chrift,  is  an  expreffion  quite  unexampled,  if 
not   corrupt.     We  might  propofe  ttad,  without  violence  to  the 
fenfe^  or  too  wide  a  deviation  from  the  traces  of  the  letters.     In 
PericUs^  however,  the  fame  verb  is  ufed  in  a  mode  as  uncommon : 
"  Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence."     Steevens. 

The  expreffion — **  As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher*'  &c.  does  not,  as 
I  conceive,  fisnify — to  the  diftanca  of  &c.  but--/S  far  only  as 
regards  the  fepiUcher  &c.     Douce. 

'  Therefore  ive  meet  mt  nvw  J  i.  c.  not  on  that  account  do  w^ 
now  meet  ;*-we  are  not  now  aiumbled,  to  acquaint  you  with  our 
intended  expedition.    Ma  lone* 

'    « /i&// /^/zr  expedience.]     fox  expedition.   Warburton* 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
€€ 1  (i^aii  break 

"  The  caufe  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen."    Steevens. 

•  And  many  limits—]     Limits  for  eftimates*    Warburton, 
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A  poU  ffom  Wales^  laaden  with  heavy  ftcmv^ 
Whofe  worfl  was, — thAt  the  itoUe  Moittmer» 
Leadmg  the  men  -of  Herefordflitre  to  fight 
Againft  the  irr^egular  aad  wild  <jlefidawer^ 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welfhman  taken^ 
And  a  thoufand  of  his  people  butchered: 
Upon  whofe  dead  corps  there  was  fuch  imfu&^ 
Such  beaftly,  ihamelefs  traos^formatton. 
By  thofe  WeMhwonaen  done/  as  may  not  be. 
Without  much  Oiame,  retold  or  ipdnea  iof. 

K.  Hen.  It  feems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this 
.broil 
Ifrake  off  mac  bulinefs  for  the  Holy  land. 

W^Esr.  This,  matched  with  other,  did,  my  gracious 
lord; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotfpur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,*  and  brave  Archibald,* 


Limits,  IS  Mr.  Heath  obfenres,  may  mean,  otttlittes^  rough  Jketchet 
ox  cafculatiom.    Stcevens* 

Limits  may  mean  die  regulated  jmd  appointed  times  for  the  con* 
duA  of  the  Dufinefs  in  hand.     So»  in  Meafurefir  Mei^Htt: — ^"  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  contra^  and  limit  of  the  fokmnity,  her 
brother  Frederick  was  wreck'd  at  fea."    Again,  in  Macbeth : 
•«  -- — I'll  make  fo  bold  to  call, 
'*  For  'tis  my  limited  {trvicc^"    Ma  lone. 

»  J5f  th^e  Wel/hwmen  done,]  TTiuf  HolwOifid,  p.  528  i  **  — fiich 
fhameful  villanie  executed  upon  die  carcaflfiBs  of  the  dead  men  by 
the  Weljhwjomen ;  as  theiike  (I  doo  beleeve)  hath  never  or  £ldoine 
beene  pradifed."    Steevens. 

^  — —  the£allant  Hotfpur  there,, 
TountgHarTy  Percy,]     Hcdinflied's  Hifioty  0/ Scotland,  p.  %^, 
fays :  "  This  Hany  Percy  was  furnamed,  lot  his  often  frickitf, 
lifur^  Hot/fur,  as  one  that  feldom  tiroes  refted,  if  there  were  ame 
fcrvice  to  dc  done  abroad."    Tollet. 

4 Archibald,]     Archibald  Douglas,  earl  Douglas. 

Steevens, 
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That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  toet. 

Where  they  did  fpend  a  fad  and  bloody  hour ; 
As  by  difcharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  fiiape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told  ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horfe. 
Uncertain  of  the  iflue  any  way. 
K.  Hen.    Here  is  a  dear  and  true-induftrious 
friend. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horfe. 
Stain 'd  with  the  variation  of  each  foil  ^ 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  feat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  fmooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  difcomfited ; 
Ten  thoufand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  oWn  blood,^  did  fir  Walter  fee 

*  Stain  d  tuitb  the  'variation  of  each  fiil — ]  No  circumftance 
could  have  been  better  chofen  to  mark  the  expedition  of  Sir  Waken 
It  is  ofed  by  FalftafT  in  a  fimilar  manner,  **  As  it  were  to  ride  day 
and  night,  and  not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have 
patience  to  (hift  me,  but  to  ftaudftahted  ivith  tra*vel"    H  E  n  l  b  Y. 

^  Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,]     I  Ihould  fuppofe,  that  the  author 
might  have  written  either  bath'd^  or  bak*d^  i.  e.  encrufted  over  with 
bl^  dried  upon  them.    A  paiTage  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  ^^3^$  , 
may  countenance  the  latter  of  thefe  conje^unes : 

"  Troilus  lies  ^iw^/iiV 

''  In  his  cold  blood:' 

Again,  in  HamUt: 

"  horribly  trick'd 

*«  Widi  blood  of  fathers,  naothers,  daughters,  f<His, 

<<  Bak'd  and  in^ed,"  kc. 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age ; 

"  ^V/«*iW  and  daft." 

Again,  ihid: 

**  as  hak'd  in  blood:*    Stbbvbns. 

Balk  is  abridge;  and  prticukrlv,  a  ridge  of  land:  hert  it 
therefore  a  metaphor ;  and  perhaps  tne  poet  means,  in  hb  bold  and 
carelefs  manner  of  expreinon :  **  Ten  thoufand  bloody  carcafles 
fiUd  up  together  in  a  long  heap." "  A  ridge  of  dead  bodies 
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On  Holmedon*s  plains :  Of  prifoncrs,  Hotfpur  took 
Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldeft  fon 
To  beaten  Douglas ; '  and  the  earl  of  Athol 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith.* 

piled  up  in  blood."     If  this  be  the  meaning  of  balked^   for  the 
greater  exadneik  of  conilru^on,  we  might  a<&  to  the  poindng,  vtz« 

Balk 'd  9  in  their  ofwn  bloody  Sec, 
**  Piled  up  in  a  ridge,  and  in  their  own  blood,"  Scc»    But  without 
diis  punduation,  as  ^t  prefent,  the  context  is  more  poetical,  and 
prefents  a  ftronger  image. 

A  balk,  in  the  fenfe  here  mentioned,  is  a  common  expre^on  in 
Warwicklhirc,  and  the  northern  counties.  It  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fignification  in  Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tale,  p,  182,  edit.  Urr. 
T.  2428,    Warton, 

Baiyd  in  their  ofwn  blood,  I  believe,  means,  lay'd  in  heafs  or  hiU 
locks,  in  their  own  blood.  Blithe's  England's  Imprvoement,  p.  118, 
obferves :  "  The  mole  raifeth  halh  m  meads  and  pafturcs."  la  . 
JjcUnd's  Itinerary,  Vol.  V.  p.  i6  and  118,  Vol.  VII.  p.  10,  a  balk 
fignifies  a  bank  or  hilL  Mr.  rope  in  the  Il/ad,  has  the  fame  thought: 
«'  On  heap  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled, 
«'  And  thick'ning  round  them  nfe  the  hills  of  dead." 

TOLLET. 

7  Mordake  the  earl  0/  Fife,  andeldeftfon 
To  beaten  Douglas ;]     The  article — the,  which  is  wanting  ifi 
the  old  copies,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Pope.    Mr.  Malone,  however, 
thinks  it  needlefs,  and  fays  "  the  word  earl  is  here  ufed  as  a  dif- 
fyllaWe." 

Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  who  was  fon  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  rc^ 
gojt  of  Scotland,  is  here  called  the^»  of  earl  Douglas,  through  a 
miilake  into  which  the  poet  was  led  by  the  omiifion  of  a  comma  in 
the  pailage  of  Holbfhed  from  whence  he  took  this  account  of  the 

Scotiilh  prifoners.    It  (lands  thus  in  the  hiilorian :  ** and  of 

prifoners,  Mordacke  earl  of  Fife,  fon  to  the  gouvemour  Archem- 
Dald  earle  Dowglas,  kc"  The  want  of  a  comma  dfter gouvermmr, 
makes  thefe  words  appear  to  be  the  defcription  of  one  and  the  fame 
perfon,  and  fo  the  poet  underftood  them ;  but  by  putting  the  flop 
in  the  proper  place,  it  will  then  be  manifeft  that  in  this  lift  Mor- 
dake who  was  fon  to  the  governor  of  Scotland,  was  the  firft  pri- 
foner,  and  that  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas  was  the  fecond,  and 
fo  on.     Stebvbns. 

^  and  Menteith.]     This  is  a  miftake  of  Helinfhed  in  his 

Englijh  Hiftory,  for  in  that  of  Scotland,  p.  259,  262,  and  419,  he 
ip^s  of  the  earl  of  Fife  and  Mentiitb  as  one  and  the  iame  pehoB. 

Stb£vens> 
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And  is  not  this  an  honourable  fpoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  coufin,  is  it  not  ? 

fVEsr.  In  faith. 
It  is  9  a  conquefl  for  a  prince  to  boaft  of- 

K*  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'ft  me  fad,  and 

mak'ft  me  fin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  fo  bleft  a  fon : 
A  fon,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongft  a  grove,  the  very  ftraighteft  plant ; 
Who  is  fweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilft  I,  by  looking  on  the  praife  of  him. 
See  riot  and  difhonour  (lain  the  brow 
Of  my  youn^  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  prov'd. 
That  fome  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  call'd  mine — Percy,  his — Plantagenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts : — What  think  you 

coz*. 
Of  this  ycfUng  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prifoners,* 

^  In  faith. 

It  is — ]    Thcfc  words  are  in  the  firft  quarto,  1598,  by  the 

inaccaracy  of  the  tranfcriber,  placed  at  the  end  6f  the  preceding 

ipeech,  -but  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  laft  word   of  it. 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — 'Faith  *tis  Sec,  M  a  l  o  n  e. 

*  the  prifoners,']      Percy  had  an  exclufive  right  to  thefc 

prifonersy  except  the  earl  of  Fife.  By  the  law  of  arms,  every  man 
who  had  taken  any  captive,  whofe  redemption  did  not  exceed  ten 
thoufand  crowns,  had  nim  clearly  for  himfelf,  either  to  acquit  or 
ranfom,  at  his  pleafure.  It  feems  from  Camden's  Britannia,  that 
Pounouny  cafUe  in  Scotland  was  built  out  of  the  ranfom  of  this 
very  Henry  Percy,  when  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne  by  an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Eglington.    To l l  e  t. 

Percy  could  not  refufe  the  Earl  of  Fife  to  the  King;  for  being  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  (fon  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  to 
King  Robert  III.)  Henry  might  juftly  claim  him  by  his  acknow- 
ledged military  prerogative.    Stesvens. 
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Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  fiirpriz*d, 
To  his  own  ufe  he  keeps ;  and  fends  me  word, 
I  (hall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  pf  Fife^ 

ff^EST.  This  b  his  uncle's  teachings  this  is  Wor* 
ccfter. 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  afpc<5b;* 
Which  makes  him  prune  himfelf,'  and  briftle  up 
The  creft  of  youth  againft  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  fent  for  him  to  anfwer  this; 
And,  for  tliis  caufe,  awhile  we  mufk  ncgle(^ 
Our  holy  purpofe  to  Jerufalem. 
Coufin,  on  Wcdnefday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windfor,  fo  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourfelf  with  fpeed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  faid,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered/ 

IVest.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exeunt. 

*  Malevolent  to  you  in  all  ajpeas\\  An  aftroloncal  allaiion. 
Worcefter  is  reprelented  as  a  malignant  ftar  that  inflncnctxi  the 
condad  of  Hotipur.    Hbnlby. 

'  Which  makes  him  prone  himfelf,']  The  metaphor  is  taken  fiom 
a  cock,  who  in  his  pnde  prunes  bimfelf\  that  is,  picks  off  the  loofe 
feathers  to  fmooth  the  i^.  To  prune  and  u  plume,  ipoken  of  a 
bird,  is  the  fame.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right  in  his  choice  of  the  reading.  So, 
in  The  Cohler's  Prophecy,  ^S9i' 

'*  Sith  now  thou  doft  out/mnr^  thy  wings, 
**  And  make  thy  feathers  gay." 
Again,  in  Green's  Mr/tfOT0rAi6^/,  16x3: 

'*  Pride  makes  the  fowl  to  prune  his  feathers  fo." 

Bat  I  am  not  certain  that  the  verb  to  prune  is  juftly  interpreted. 
In  The  Booke  of  Haukjnge,  &c.  (commonly  called  The  Booke  of  St. 
Albans)  is  the  following  account  of  it:  **  The  hauke  proineth 
when  (he  fetcheth  oyle  with  her  beake  over  the  taile,  and  anointeth 
her  feet  and  her  fediers.  Shcplumeth  when  (he  puUeth  fethers  of. 
anie  foole  and cafleth  them  from  her."    Stebv £ns. 

4  Than  out  of  onger  can  be  tttteretlj\  That  is,  **  More  is  to  be 
faid  than  anger  will  fufo  me  to  fay :  more  than  can  iflbe  from  a 
mind  difturb«i  like  mine."    Johnson. 
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SCENE     XL 

^e  fame.    Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Henry^  Prince  0/  Wales,  and  Falstapf* 

Pal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  fo  fat-witted,  with  drinking 
of  old  fack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  fupper,  ana 
fleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  haft 
forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  would'ft 
truly  know  J  .  What  a  devil  haft  thou  to  do  with  the 
time  of  the  day  ?  unlefs  hours  were  cups  of  fack, 
and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  ligns  of  leaping-houfes,  and 
the  bleffed  fun  himfelf  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
colour'd  taffatai  I  fee  no  reafon,  why  thou  lhould*ft 
be  fo  fuperfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now  Hal :  for 
we,  that  take  purfes,  go  by  the  moon  and  feven  ftars ; 
and  not  by  Phcebus, — he,  that  wandering  knight  fo 
fair!"    And,  I  pray  thee,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art 

S  ■  to  demand  that  trtdy  «wkich  thou  tmuld*ft  tmfy  kfUfwJ\  The 

Prince's  objedtion  to  the  queftion  feems  to  be^  that  Falfbitt  had 
aflced  in  the  night  what  was  the  time  of  the  daj^    Johnson.* 

This  cannot  be  well  received  as  the  obje^on  of  the  Prince;  for. 
prefently  after,  the  Prince  himfelf  (ays:  **  Good  morrow,  Ned," 
and  Poins  replies:  *•  Good  morrow,  fweet  lad."  The  truth  may 
be,  that  when  Shakfpeare  makes  the  Prince  wi(h  Poins  a  good 
morrow^  he  had  forgot  that  the  fcene  commenced  at  night. 

Stbevbws, 

^  HiOBbas,— he,  that  <wandmng  knight  fo  fairJ]  FalftaflT  ftarts 
the  idea  of  Phabus^  i.  e.  the  fun ;  but  deviates  into  an  allufion  to 
El  Donzel  del  Febo,  the  knJFht  of  the  fun  in  a  Spaniih  romance  tranC- 
latcd  (under  the  title  of  7?f  Mirror  of  Knighthood ^  &c.)  during  the 
age  of  Shakfpeare.  This  illuftrious  perfonage  was  "  moft  excel* 
lently  Bire,"  and  a  ^reat  'wanderer^  as  thofe  who  travel  after  him 
throughout  fhree  thick  volumes  in  4to.  will  difcover.  Pe^ps 
Ac  words  **  that  wandering  knight  fo  fair,"  are  part  of  fome  for* 
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king, — as,  God  fyyc  thy  grace,  (majefty,  I  ihould 
fay ;  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,) 

P.  Hen.  What!  none? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth;  not  fo  much  as  will  ferve 
tabe  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P,  //eat.  Well,  how  then?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art 
king,  let  not  us,  that  are  fquires  of  the  night's 
body,  be  call'd  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty;'  let 
us  be — Diana's  forefters,^  gentlemen  of  the  fliade, 

fptten  ballad  on  the  fubjed  of  this  marvelloas  hero's  adventures, 
n  Peele's  Old  Whjes  Tafe^  Com.  i  J95,  Earaenides,  the  njoandermg 
knight,  isacharader.    Stbevens^ 

'i  —  let  not  us,  that  are  fonires  of  the  nighfs  body,  he  ctdl'd 
thieves  of  the  dafs  beauty ;]  This  conveys  no  maimer  of  idea  to  sie. 
How  could  they  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  ?  They 
robbed  by  moonlhine;  they  could  not  ileal  the  fair  day-light.  I 
have  ventured  to  fubftitute  booty :  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  meanii^. 
Let  us  not  be  called  thieves,  the  purloiners  of  that  bo9ty,  which»  to 
the  proprietors,  was  the  purchafe  of  honefl  labour  and  induftry  by 
day.     Theobald. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Theobald  has  obferved,  that  they  could  not  fteal 
the  fair  daylight;  but  I  believe  our  poet  by  the  eicprcffion^  tbie^s 
of  the  days  beauty,  meant  only,  let  not  us  tvho  are  body  fquires  to 
the  night,  i.  e.  adorn  the  night,  be  called  a  dijzrace  to  the  day. 
To  take  away  the  beauty  of  the  day,  may  probably  mean,  to  dif- 
^race'it.  kfquire  of  the  body  fignified  originally,  the  attendant 
on  a  knight ;  the  perfon  who  bore  his  head-piece,  fpear,  and  (hield. 
It  became  afterwards  the  cant  term  for  a  pimp ;  and  is  fo  ufed  in 
the  fecond  part  of  Decker's  Uoncji  IVhore,  1 630.  Again,  in  Tbe 
Witty  Fair  One,  1 635,  for  2i  procurefs  :  "  Here  comes  tiiC  f quire 
of  her  miftrefs's  body.*' 

Falftaff  however  puns  on  the  word  i^ight.  See  die  Curialia  of 
Samuel  Pegge,  Efq.  Part  I.  p.  100.     Steevbns. 

There  is  alfo,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  pun  on  the  word  beauty,  which 
in  the  weftem  counties  is  pronounced  nearly  in  the  (ame  manner  as 
booty.    See  K.  Henry  H.  Part  III: 

*<  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  booty,**  Malone. 

•  Diana's  forefters,  &c.] 

<'  Esule  and  flander  are  juftly  mee  awarded, 

**  My  wife  and  heire  lacke  lands  and  lawful  right; 

*'  And  me  their  lord  made  dame  Diana's  knight.*' 
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minions  of  the  moon :  And  let  men  fay,  we  be  men 
of  good  government ;  being  govern'd  as  the  fea  is, 
by  our  noble  and  chafte  miftrefs  the  moon,  under 
whofe  countenance  we — Ileal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fay 'ft  well ;  and  it  holds  well  too: 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men, 
doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  fea  j  being  govern'd  as 
the  fea  is,  by  the  moon.  As,  for  proof,  now :  A 
purfe  of  gold  moft  refolutely  fnatch'd  on  Monday 
night,  and  moft  diflblutely  fpent  on  Tuefday  morn- 
ing ;  got  with  fw earing — lay  by ; '  and  fpent  with 
crying — bring  in :  *  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the 
foot  of  the  ladder ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a 
flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  fay'ft  true,  lad.  And  is 
not  my  hoftefs  of  the  tavern  a  moft  fweet  wench?' 

So  lamenteth  Thomas  Mowbray,  dake  of  Norfolk,  in  The  Mirror 
fir  Magiftrates.     Henderson. 

We  learn  from  Hall,  that  certain  perfons  who  appeared  as 
fireften  in  a  pageant  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
were  called  Dianas  knights.    Ma  lone. 

9 got aviih /wearinz — lay  by;]  i.e.  fwearine  at  the  paf- 

(engers  they  robbed,  lay  bj  your  arms ;  or  rather,  Ur^  by  was  a 
phrafe  that  then  ^s^va^^tAjiani  ftill^  addreiTed  to  thote  who  were 
preparing  to  ruih  rorward*  fiut  the  Oxford  editor  kindly  accom- 
modates thefe  old  thieves  with  a  new  cant  phrafe,  taken  from 
Bagihot-heath  or  Finchley-common,  of  lug  out*    Wars u rto n. 

lolay  hy^  is  a  phrafe  adopted  from  navigation,  and  iignifics,  by 
flackening  fail  to  become  ftationary.  It  occurs  again  in  King 
Henry  VIII: 

"  Even  the  billows  of  the  fea 

**  Hung  their  heads,  and  then /cr^r  ^jr.'*    Steevens, 

* and /pent  'with  crying^  bring  in :]  i.  c«  more  wine. 

Malons. 

*  And  is  not  my  hoftefs  of  the  tavern  &c.]  ^  We  meet  with 

the  fame  kind  of  humour  as  is  contained  in  this  and  the  three 
followbg  focechcs,  in  The  Moftellaria  ofFlautus,  Aft  I.  fc.  ii: 
**  Jampridem  ecaftor  frigida  non  lavi  magis  lubenter, 
**  Nee  unde  me  melius,  mea  Scapha,  rear  efle  defcecatam. 

Vol.  VIII.  B  b 
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P*  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of 
the  caftle/  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  mod  fweet 
robe  of  durance?* 

9ciu  **  ETQiitiis  lebus  ommbot^  vdot  homo  metfb  vo/kpoL  fiur« 
Fbi*  "  Qmd  ea  meflis  atdnetad  meam  ItTationem? 
Sca»  **  Nikilo  plas,  qvam  lavado  toa  ad  meflim.". 
In  the  want  of  connection  to  what  went  before,  probably  tonfiill 
the  hitmoar  of  the  Prince's qoeftion*    StiEYENs. 

This  kind  of  humour  is  often  met  with  in  dd  plays.  In  Tbt 
Gailatiea  of  Lyly»  Pbiliida  fiiys:  '<  It  is  a  pittie  tbaft  natove 
framed  yoo  not  a  woman. 

"  Gall.  There  is  a  tree  in  Tylos,  &c. 

*«  Phil!.  What  a  toy  it  is  to  tcU  me  of  that  tree,  being  nodling 
to  the  porpofe,"  &c. 

Ben  Jonfon  calls  it  a  gtnm  at  nmfmnt*    Fa  a  if  s  a. 

4  As  the  Imej  «f  I^hh,  my  old  lad  of  the  caftl^O  Mr.  Rowe 
took  notice  of  a  tradition,  that  this  part  of  FaUtan  was  written 
originally  under  the  name  of  Oldcaftle.  An  ingenious  cortefpondrnc 
hints  to  me,  that  the  paflage  above  quoted  from  our  author,  proves 
what  Mr.  Rowe  tells  us  was  a  tradition.  Old  Imi  •f  the  C4^ 
(eems  to  have  a  reference  to  Oldcaftle.  Befides,  if  thu  had  not 
been  die  faft,  why,  in  the  epilogue  to  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IF, 
where  our  author  promifes  to  continue  hb  ftory  with  Sir  John  in 
it,  fliould  he  fay,  ««  Where,  for  any  thinar  I  know,  Falftaff  (hall 
die  of  a  fweat,  unlefs  already  he  be  lulled  with  your  hard 
opinions :  for  Okkaftle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man*" 
This  looks  like  declining  a  point  that  had  been  made  an  objeAios 
to  him.  I'll  give  a  fanher  matter  in  proof,  which  feems  almoft 
to  fix  the  charge.  I  have  read  an  old  pky,  called,  Tbefamam 
FiSoriitof  Heniy  the  Fifth,  contahtmg  the  hononrahie  hattU  ofAgm^ 
conrt. — ^tlie  a^on  of  diis  piect  commences  about  the  i4jdi  year 
«f  K.  Henr^  the  Fourth's  reign,  and  ends  with  Henry  the  FifUi's 
marrying  Princefs  Catharine  of  France.  The  fcene  opens  wtik 
Prince  Henry's  robberies.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  is  one  of  the  gang^ 
and  called  Jockie;  and  Ned  and  Gadihill  are  two  other  com- 
rades.— From  this  old  imperfect  flcetch,  I  have  a  fufpicion,  Shak- 
foeare  mi^t  form  his  two  ^rts  of  Henty  IF.  and  nis  hiftoiy  of 
nenrv  F. ;  and  confequently  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  nu^t 
continue  the  mendon  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  till  fome  defcendant 
of  that  family  moved  Queen  Elizabeth  to  command  him  to  change 
die  name.    Theobald. 

^-^^my  old  lad  of  the  eaflle.\  This  alludes  to  die  name  Shak- 
foeare  firft  gave  to  this  bu£R)on  charader,  which  was  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle;  and  when  he  changed  die  name  he  forgot  to  ftxike  out 
I  -  . 
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Fal^  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag?  what,  in 
thy  quips,  and  thy  quiddities  I  what  a  plague  luve 
I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin? 

• 

thU  exprefllon  that  alluded  to  it.  The  reafon  of  the  change  was 
this;  one  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  having  fuflfered  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  for  the  opinions  of  Wi^kliflle,  it  gave  offence^  and  theie- 
fbre  the  poet  altered  it  to  FalftaC  and  endeavours  to  remove  the 
fcandal  m  the  epilogue  to  The  Secmd  Part  of  Henry  IV.  Fuller 
takes  notice  of  this  matter  in  his  Church  Hifiory : — '*  Stage-poets 
have  themfelves  been  very  bold  with,  and  otheh  very  merry  at» 
the  memory  of  fir  John  Oldcaftle,  whom  they  have  fencied  a  ooon 
companion,  a  jovial  royfter,  and  a  coward  to  boot.  The  beft  is, 
fir  John  Falftaff  hath  relieved  the  memory  of  fir  John  Oldcaftle, 
and  of  late  is  fubftituted  buftbon  in  his  place."  Book  IV.  p.  i68« 
Bot,  to  be  candid,  I  believe  there  was  no  malice  in  the  matter* 
Shakfpeare  wanted  a  droll  name  to  his  charader,  and  never  con- 
fidered  whom  it  belonged  to.  We  have  a  like  inftance  in  Tht 
Merry  Whfes  ofWindJhr,  where  he  calls  his  French  quack,  Caius,  a 
name  at  that  time  very  refpedable,  as  belonging  to  an  eminent  and 
learned  {^yfician,  one  of  the  fotmders  of  Uaius  College  in  Cam- 
bridge.   Warburton. 

The  proprietv  of  this  note  the  reader  wilt  find  contefted  at  the 
beginning  of  a.  Henry  V.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  not  a  charafter 
ever  introduced  by  Shakfpeare,  nor  did  he  ever  occupy  the  place 
of  FalftaC  The  play  in  which  Oldcaftle's  name  occurs,  was  not 
the  work  of  our  poet. 

Old  lad  is  likewife  a  fiumliar  compellaticm  to  be  found  in  fome 
of  our  moft  ancient  dramatick  pieces.  So,  in  The  Trial  of  Trea/ure^ 
1^67:  "  What,  Inclination,  old  lad  9Xt  thou  there?"  In  the  de- 
dication to  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  »/,  &c.  by  T.  Na(h,  1 598, 
eld  Dick  rfthe  caftU  is  mentioned. 

Again,  in  Pierce*s  Supererogation ,  or  a  Netv  Froife  of  the  Old 
Jfe,  1595  :  '*  And  here's  a  luftv  laddcfthe  caftell,  that  wiUbinde 
beares,  and  ride  golden  afies  to  death."    Ste evens. 

Old  lad  of  the  cafile^  is  the  fame  with  Old  ladofCaftile,  a  Cafti^ 

lion. Meres  reckons  Oliver  of  the  ctUile  amoi^  his  romances: 

and  Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us  of  •*  Old  lads  of  the  caftell  with  their 
cappsae  babble." — roaring  boys.-— This  is  therefore  no  amiment 
&r  Fafiaff's  appearing  fim  under  the  name  of  Oldcaftle.  There  is 
however  a  paiiaee  in  a  play  espied  Amends  for  Ladies ^  by  Fidd  the 
player,  161 8,  which  may  (eem  to  prove  it,  onleis  he  con£»undod 
dbc  difierent  performances : 

B  b.2 
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P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
hoftefs  of  the  tavern  ? 


-  Did  yoa  never  (ee 


<«  The  play  iidiere  tbe  fat  knight,  hL^t  OA/A^i>, 
««  Did  tell  yoo  truly  wlat  this  Smour  was?" 

Farmer. 
Fuller,  befides  the  words  cited  in  the  note,  has  in  hb  Worthies^ 
p.  253,  the  following  paiTage :  **  Sir  John  Ofdcaftle  was  firft  made 
a  tbrafonkal  puff^  an  emblem  of  mock  *valour,  a  make-{port  in  all 
plays,  for  a  cvwari.*^  Speed,  likewife,  in  his  Chronicle,  edit.  2. 
p.  178,  fays:  **  The  author  of  The  Three  Cofpverfions  (i.  c.  Parfont 
the  Jefuit),  hath  made  Otdcafile  a  ruffian,  a  robber,  and  a  rebd» 
and  his  authority,  taken  from  the  ftage  players ^  is  more  befitting 
the  pen  of  his  flanderous  report,  than  the  credit  of  the  judicious, 
being  only  grounded  from  the  papift  and  the  poet,  of  like  con- 
fcicnce  for  lies,  the  one  ever  feigning,  and  tne  other  ever  fal- 
fifying  the  troth."    Ritson. 

From  the  following  paiTage  in  The  Meeting  of  Gallattte  at  a* 
Ordinaire^  or  the  Walkes  in  Fotvles,  quarto,  1 604,  it  i^>pears  tham 
Sir  John  OldcalUe  was  rq>re{ented  on  the  ftage  as  a  very  fat  num 
(certainly  not  in  the  play  printed  with  that  title  in  1600) :— "  Now, 
figniors,  how  like  you  mine  hoft  ?  did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  a 
madde  round  knave  and  a  merrie  one  too?  and  if  you  channce  to 
talke  of/atte  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  he  will  tell  you,  he  was  his  ereat 
grand-father,  and  not  much  uidike  him  in  paunch*** — The  hoft, 
who  is  here  defcribed,  returns  to  the  jgallants,  and  entertains  them 
with  tellinc;  them  ftories.  After  his  firft  tale,  he  fays:  **  Nay 
gallants,  I'll  fit  you,  and  now  I  will  lerve  in  another,  as  good  as 
vinegar  and  pepper  to  your  roaft  beefe." — Signor  Kkkjhanoe 
replies:  "  Let's  have  it,  let's  tafte  on  it,  mine  hoft,  my  nobley»/ 
maor.** 

The  caufe  of  all  the  confufion  relative  to  thefe  two  charafkn, 
and  of  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  our  author 
changed  the  name  from  Oldcaftle  to  Falftaff,  (to  which  I  do  not 
give  the  fmalleft  credit,)  ieems  to  have  been  this.  Shakfpeare 
appears  evidently  to  have  caueht  the  idea  of  the  character  of  Falftaff 
from  a  wretched  plav  entitled  The  famous  ViBorks  of  King  Hemty  V. 
(which  had  been  exhibited  before  i  c8^,)  in  whicn  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales  is  a  principal  chara^r.  He  is  accompanied  in  his  revek 
and  his  robberies  by  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  (*'  a  pamper'd  glutton,  and 
a  debauchee,"  as  he  is  called  in  a  piece  of  that  age,)  who  appears 
to  be  the  charader  alluded  to  in  the  paflase  above  Quoted  from  The 
Meeting  of  Gallants,  &c.    To  this  cnarader  vndoaotedly  it  is  that 
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Fal.  Well,  thou  haft  call'd  her  to  a  reckoning, 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

Faller  alludes  in  his  Church  Hlfiory^  1656,  when  he  fays,  **  Stage 
poets  have  themfelves  been  very  bold  with,  and  others  verj'  merry 
at,  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Olicaftle^  whom  they  have  fancied  a 
boon  companion,  a  jovial  royftcr,  and  a  coward  to  boot."  Speed 
in  his  Hiftory^  which  was  firft  pablifhed  in  161 1,  alludes  both  to 
this  *'  boon  companion"  of  the  anonymous  K.  Henry  V.  and  to  the 
Sir  John  OldcafUe  exhibited  in  a  jplay  of  the  fame  name,  which  was 
printed  in  1600:  "  The  ^Xithot  01  Tbe^Three  Con^erjionshzth.  made 
Oldcaftle  a  ruffian,  a  robber,  and  a  rebel,  and  his  authority  taken 
from  Utitftage players"  Oldcaftle  is  rcprefented  as  a  rebel  in  the 
play  laft  mentionoi  alone;  in  the  former  play  as  '*  a  ruffian  and  a 
robber." 

Shakfpeaze  probably  never  intended  to  ridicule  the  real  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle,  Lord  Cobham,  in  any  refpe^ ;  but  thought  proper  to 
make  FalftafiT,  in  imitation  of  his  proto-type,  the  Oldcaftle  of  the 
old  K»  Henry  V.  a  mad  rottni  knave  alfo.  From  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  our  author's  King  Henry  IV.  the  old  play  in  which  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle  had  been  exmbited,  (which  was  printed  in  1 598,) 
was  probably  never  performed.  Hence,  I  conceive,  it  is,  that 
Fnller  favs,  "  Sir  John  FalftaflF  has  relieved  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle,  and  of  late  isfubfiituted  buffison  in  his  place/' 
which  being  mifunderftood,  probably  gave  rife  to  the  ftory,  that 
Shakfpeare  chan^  the  name  of  his  charader. 

A  paftage  in  his  IVorthies^io^o,  1662,  p.  253,  (hows  his  meaning 
ftill  more  clearly;  and  will  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the 
fource  of  the  miftakes  on  thb  fubjeft. — **  Sir  John  Faftolfc,  knight, 
was  a  native  of  this  county  [Norfolk].  To  avouch  hiqi  by  many 
arguments  valiant,  is  to  nudntain  that  the  fun  is  bright ;  though, 
iince,  the  ftage  has  been  over-bold  with  his  memory,  making  him 
a  Thrafonical  puflT,  and  emblem  of  mock- valour. — True  it  is.  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle  ^vi  firft  bear  the  brunt  of  the  one,  being  made  the 
make(port  in  all  plays  for  a  coward.  It  is  eaftly  known  out  of 
what  purfe  this  black  penny  came.  I'he  papifts  railing  on  him  for 
a  heretick ;  and  therefore  ne  rouft  be  alfo  a  coward :  though  indeed 
he  was  a  man  of  arms,  every  inch  of  him,  and  as  valiant  as  any  of 
his  age. 

**  Now  as  I  am  glad  that  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  is  put  out,  (o  I  am 
forry  that  Sir  John  Faftolfe  is  put  in,  to  relieve  his  memorv  in  this 
bafe  fervice;  to  be  the  anvil  for  every  dull  wit  to  ftrike  upon. 
Nor  is  our  comedian  excufable  by  fome  alteration  of  his  name, 
writing  him  Sir  John  Falftafe,  (and  making  him  the  property  and 
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P.  Hen.  Did  I  tytr  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 
Fal.  No;  ril  give  thee  thjr  du€,  thou  haft  paid 
all  there. 

I^eafure  of  King  Henry  V.  to  abafe,)  feeing  the  viciiiky  of  foaocb 
intrench  on  the  ncinory  of  that  wordiy  knight." 

Here  we  fee  the«iflertion  is»  not  that  Str  ]ckinQyettflk  did/rfl 
bear  the  brunt  in  Shakjptare^s  pby»  but  in  ulipkys^  that  is,  on  t&e 
^ts^  in  genera],  before  Shakfpeare's  chara^r  had  afapeartd ;  owing 
to  the  malevolence  of  ptfpiftif  of  which  rel^^ion  it  m  fdain  FaUer 
fuppofed  the  writers  of  tfabib  plays  in  which  OUcaftle  was  C3g- 
bioited,  to  have  been ;  nor  does  he  complain  of  Shakipeare's  aliermg 
the  name  of  his  chaiader  from  Oldcafile  to  Falftaff,  but  of  w 
metathefis  of  Faftolfe  to  FalflaC  Yet  I  have  no  dMibt  tlat  the 
words  above  cited,  '*  put  out"  and  **  put  in,"  and  *'  by  fome 
alteration  of  his  name,*'  that  thele  words  alone,  mi&nderftood,  gave 
rife  to  the  mifapprdieniion  that  has  prevailed  itnce  the  time  of 
Mr.  Rowe,  relative  to  this  matter.  For  what  is  the  plain  meming 
of  Fuller's  words?  *'  Sir  John  Faftol&  was  in  truth  a  very  brave 
man,  though  he  is  now  represented  on  the  fbge  as  a  cowardly 
ht^^X^^*  Before  be  was  thios  ridiculed.  Sir  John  Oklcaftk,  being 
hated  by  the  pa]>tfts,  was  exhibited  hy  fofift  'unitors,  in  all  pb^, 
^s  a  coward.  Since  the  new  dhsrader  of  Falftsffhas  «>peaxed, 
Oldcaftle  has  no  longer  borne  the  bnmt,  has  no  kntter  been  the 
<>bjed  of  ridicule :  but,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  am  md  that  *  hk 
memory  has  been  rdieved,'  that  the  pla3r8  in  wUdi  iie  was  re- 
prefented  have  been  expelled  from  the  fceae,  ib  on  the  other,  I 
am  forry  that  fo  refpeaable  a  charaAer  as  Sir  John  Faftolfe  has 
been  brought  on  it,  and  '  (ubftituted  bufibon  in  his  place;'  for 
however  our  comick  poet  [Shakfpeare]  may  have  hoped  to  do^ 
cenfure  by  alferiw  the  name  from  Faftolfe  to  FalfiaftF,  he  is  ce1^ 
tainly  culpable,  nn9e  fotnt  imputatioa  auft  aeccflarify  fiiU  on  the 
-brave  knight  of  Norfolk  from  the  ftmilitude  of  the  fonads." 

Falftaffhaving  thus  grown  out  of,  and  immediately  fucceeding, 
the  other  charadler,  (the  Oldcaftle  of  the  old  AT.  Henry  K)  having 
•one  or  two  features  in  common  with  him,  and  bem^  probably 
rq>refented  in  the  iame  drefs,  and  with  the  fame  fiditious  belly, 
as  his  predeceftbr,  the  two  names  might  have  been  indi^mminatdy 
u(ed  by  Field  and  others,  without  any  miftake,  or  intention  to 
deceive.  Perhaps,  behind  the  fcenes,  in  confequence  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  already  mentioned,  OldcadUe  might  have  been  a  caot 
appellation  for  Falftaft*,  for  a  loxi^  time.  Hence  the  name  mi^t 
have  been  prefixed  inadvertently,  m  fome  play-hoofe  copy,  to  one 
of  the  fpceches  in  The  SeevmlFart  rf  K.  Aniy  IF. 
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.  P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  clfewhere,  fo  far  as  my  coin 
would  ftretch ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have 
ufed  my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea^  and  fo  ufed  it,  that,  were  it  not  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent,— But,  I  pr*y- 
thee,  fweet  wag,  ihall  there  be  gallows  (landing  in 
England  when  thou  art  king  ?  and  refolution  tnus 
fobb'd  as  it  is,  with  the  rufty  curb  of  old  father 


If  the  veries  be  examined*  in  which  the  name  of  Falfbi^Qccar|» 
it  will  be  found,  that  Oldcaftle  conld  not  have  ftood  in  thofe  places* 
The  only  anfwer  that  can  be  given  to  this,  is,  that  Sbakfpeare  new- 
wrote  each  vcrfe  in  which  Falftaff's  name  occnrred; — a  labour 
which  thofe  only  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  our  author's 
Jiiftory  and  works,  can  fuppofe  him  to  have  undergone. — A  pailage 
in  the  Epilogue  to  The  Second  fun  ofK.  Hemy  jf.  rightly  under- 
ftood,  appears  to  me  ftropgly  to  confirm  what  has  b^  npw  fug- 
gefted.    See  the  note  there.    Malonb. 

*  And  is  mot  a  buff  jerkin  a  mofi  fiveet  r^he  of  durance  ?]  To 
^aderibuid  the  prppridty  of  |fae  face's  anfwer,  it  mnft  be  re* 
marked  that  the  (heriBF's  oficen  were  formerly  clad  in  buE  So 
that  when  FaUbaff  aib,  whether  bis  bofte/s  is  nota/'weet  <uremch,  the 
Prince  afcs  in  retun^  whether  if  nuillnot  bg  a  fijoeot  ibiwg  io  go  f9 
pri/ou  hj  rmmiug  in  debt  to  tbis/*weef  nvencb.    Joh  msok. 

The  feUowing  paflaee  from  the  old  play  of  Rawt-Alley,  may 
fore  to  confirm  Dr.  Jmuifon's  obfervation: 

^*  Look,  I  have  certain  goblins  in  buff  jerkins, 

**  Lye  ambufcado."—  \Enter  Serjeants. 

Agab,  In  Tbe  Comedy  tf  Errors,  AA  Iv: 

*'  A  devil  in  an  e'verUfting  garment  hadi  him, 

"  A  feUow  all  io  buff:' 
Durance,  however,  laoight  alfo  have  fignified  fome  lafting  kind  of 
fluff,  fttch  as  we  call  at  preieot,  everlaftingf  So,  in  fVeJhward 
Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Wcbfter,  1607 :  •*  Where  did'ft  thou  bqy  this 
buff?  Let  me  not  live  but  I  will  give  thee  a  good  fuit  of  durance* 
Wilt  thou  take  my  bond  ?"  &c. 

Again,  in  Tbe  De<vil's  Cbarter,  1 607  :  **  Varlet  of  'uehvet,  my 
moccado  villain,  old  heart  of  durance,  my  ftrip'd  canvas  (boulders, 
and  my  perpetuana  pander.''  Again,  in  Tbe  Tbree  Ladies  of  Lon- 
don, 1 584:  ^*  As  the  taylor  that  out  of  fevcn  yards,  ftde  one  and 
a  half  of  durance^*    Stbivbns. 
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antick  the  law  ?  Do  not  thou^  when  thou  art  king, 
hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No  ;  thou  (halt. 

Fjl.  Shall  I?  O  rare!  By  the  Lord,  PUbea 
brave  judge/ 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judged  falfe  already;  I  mean, 
thou  Ihalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  fo 
become  a  rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  fome  fort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court, 
I  can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  fuits  ?  * 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  fuits :  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  *Sblood,  I  am 
as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat,^  or  a  lugg*d  bear. 

*  ■  rilie  a  brave  judre,']  This  thought^  like  many  otliers» 
is  taken  from  the  old  play  of  Henry  V: 

•*  Hen.  r.  Ned,  fo  foon  as  I  am  king,  the  firft  thing  I  will  do 
ihaU  be  to  pat  my  lord  chief  juftke  out  of  office ;  and  thou  (halt  be 
my  lord  chief  juflice  of  England. 

•*  Ned.  Shall  1  he  lord  chief  jufticef  B^  gogs  wounds.  III  be 
the  braveft  lord  chief  juftice  that  ever  was  m  Elngland." 

St£BVBNS. 

^  For  ohtaining  of  fuits?]    Swt,  fpoken  of  one  that  attends  at 
court,  means  a  petition  \  uted.with  refpe^  to  the  hangman,  means 
the  clothes  of  the  offender.    Johnson. 
So,  in  an  ancient  Medley ^  bl.  1 : 

•*  The  broker  hath  eay  cloaths  to  fell 

**  Which  from  the  hangman  s  budgett  fell."    Steevens. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  325,  n.  y.  The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  Hoff- 
man* s  Tragedy^  1631 :  **  h  poor  maiden,  miflrefs,  hasayiiirto  you; 
and  'tis  a  goodLfuit, — ^very  good  apparel."    Ma  lone. 

6 a  gib  cat,]    A  gib  cat  means,  I  know  not  wl^,  an  oU 

cat.    Johnson. 

A  gib  cat  is  the  common  term  in  Northamptonlhire,  and  all  ad^ 
jacent  counties,  to  exprefs  a  he  cat.     Pe&cy. 

*•  As  melancholy  as  a  gib*d  cat*'  is  a  proverb  enumerated 
among  others  in  Ray's  ColleSion*    In  A  Match  at  Midmght,  1633, 
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P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lute.' 
Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnftiire  bag- 
pipe* 

P.  Hen.  What  fay'ft  thou  to  a  harc,^  or  the  me- 
lancholy of  Moor-ditch?* 

is  the  following  pafiage :  **  They  fwcll  like  a  couple  of  ^Vd  cats, 
met  both  by  cluince  in  the  dark  in  an  old  garret."  So,  in  Bulwer's 
Artificial  Cbangeling,  1653  :  **  Some  in  mania  or  melancholy  mad- 
nels  have  attempted  the  fame,  not  without  fuccefs,  althou^  they 
have  remained  fomewhat  melancholy  like  gib* d  cats.**  I  believe  after 
all,  zgib*d  cat  is  a  cat  who  has  been  qualified  for  the  feraglio;  fbr 
all  animals  fo  mutilated,  become  drowly  and  melancholy.  To  glib 
has  certainly  that  meaning.  So,  in  The  tVirtter's  Tale,  h(X  II.  fc.  i : 

*•  And  I  had  rather  glib  myfelf  than  they 

**  Should  not  produce  fair  iflfuc." 
In  Sidn^'s  Arcadia,  however,  the  fame  quality  in  a  cat  b  men- 
tioned, without  any  reference  to  the  confequences  of  caftration : 

**  The  hare,  her  Heights;  the  cat,  his  melancholy  *' 

Stbbvbns. 
Sherwood's  Englijh  DiQionan  at  the  end  of  Cotgravc's  French 
one,  fays:  ''  Gibbe  isznold  be  cat.**    Aeed  animals  are  not  fo 
playful  as  thofe  which  are  youne;  and  glib'd  or  gelded  ones  are 
duUer  than  others.     So  we  might  read:  as  melancholy  as  a 

gib  cat,  or  a  glib'd  cat.     To l let. 

7  or  a  lover* slute,'\  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  472,  n.  9.    Malomb. 

• Lincolnjhire  ba^ipeJ]  **  Lincolnfliire  bagpipes'*  is  a  pro- 
verbial faying.  Fuller  has  not  attempted  to  expUiin  it ;  and  Ray 
only  conjedlures  that  the  Lincolnihire  people  may  be  fonder  of  this 
inibrument  than  others.     Do  u  c  s. 

I  fufpe^,  that  by  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnjhire  bagpipe,  is  meant  the 
dull  croak  of  a  frog,  one  of  the  native  muficians  of  that  waterifh 
county.    Stebvbns. 

9 a  hare,"]    A  hare  may  be  confidered  as  melancholy,  be- 

caufe  (he  is  upon  her  form  always  folitary;  and,  according  to  the 
phyfick  of  the  times,  the  flefh  of  it  was  fuppofed  to  generate  me- 
lancholy.   Johnson. 

The  following  pailage  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  Sec.  161 2,  may 
prove  the  beft  explanatiou : 

•*     ■  ■  hke  your  melancholy  hare, 

«*  Feed  after  midnight." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  PolyoTbion,  Song  the  fecond ; 

•*  The  melancholy  hare  is  form'd  in  brakes  and  briers." 
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Fai.  Them  luft  the  moft  uo&vouiy  fimilefi ; '  wid 
vt,  indeed,  the  moft  comparative/  raficallieft^ — 
Iweet  young  prince, — But,  Hal,  I  pry'thee,  trou^ 
ble  me  no  more  with  vanity.    I  would  to  God, 


The  Egyptians  in  their  Hieroglyphics  cxprcflcd  a  melancholf 
lah  by  a  hart  fitting  '-    ^-^^  ^ —       ^^^    ■*"    •*   "•      '  ■*- 
lib.  aII.    Steevens. 


man  by  a  hare  fitting  in   her  fbrnif      See   FUrii  HUrogljfL 
■/vXl* 


s  ^^^.^^thi  mfloMcholy  of  Moor-diteh?]  It  appears  from  Stove's 
Survey,  that  a  broad  ditch,  called  Deep-ditch,  tormeriy  parted  the 
bofpital  from  Moor-^lds;  and  what  nas  a  more  melwicboly  ap. 
pearance  than  flagnant  water  ? 

This  diich  is  aifo  n)enux)ned  in  Tbf  Gul'i  H9nfie$i,  by  Dicker, 

1600 :  '< it  will  be  a  forer  laboar  than  the  cleanfing  of  Aijgrai' 

ftable,  or  the  fcowring  o£  Moor-dttch." 

Again,  in  Ne<wes/rom  Hell,  brtmght  by  the  DhveVs  Cetrrkr,  by 
Thomas  Decker,  1606:  *'  As  touching  the  river,  looke  how 
Moor^diuh  (hews  when  the  watjfr  is  three  quarters  drq^n'd  out,  and 
by  rcafon  the  ftoxnacke  of  it  is  oveiiaden,  is  veady  to  fall  to 
cafiiog.  So  does  that;  it  (links  almofl  worfe,  is  almoft  as  poyfon- 
ous,  altogether  fo  auiddy,  altogether  b  black.''    SxEBVEifa. 

So,  in  Tajrbr's  PemyUffe  Pilgrimage,  quarto,  1618 :  •* my 

faadv  being  tieed  with  travel,  and  my  mind  attired  witk  aM>ody, 
nuddy,  Maore^iub  melancholy"    Malomb. 

Moor-ditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  furroundbe  the  ci^  of  London, 
Jbetweeo  fiifl]«>pfgate  and  Cripplegate,  opened  to  an  uawbolefome 
and  impaffable  morafs,  and  coMequemJy  not  frequented  by  the 
citizens,  like  other  fuburbial  fields  which  were  remarkably  pkafiutf, 
and  the  fiUhjooable  places  of  reibrt.    T.  Warton. 

5  — //«iZf/;^  Old  copies— /«/&#.  CorreAed  by  die  editor 
of  the  feoond  folio.    MAtoNS. 

4 the  moft  comparative,]    Sir  T,  Hanmer  and  Dr.  War- 

burton  after  him.  read — incomfarathve,  I  fuppofe  for  incomparable, 
or  peerlefs;  but  comparative  here  means  quick  at  cmnpari/om^  or 
frukfttl  in  fimdes,  and  is  properly  introduced.    Johnsov. 

This  epitliet  is  ufed  again,  in  Adl  IIL  fc.  iL  of  this  play,  and 
apparently  in  the  fame  fenfe : 

"  ftand  the  p«(h 

**  Of  every  beard  lefs  vain  comparative** 
And  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  AA  V.  fc.  ult.  Rofaline  tells  Biron 
that  he  is  a  man  **  Full  of  ^omparijons  and  wounding  flout^." 

STEIVBirS. 
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thou  and  I  knew -vSiere  a  commodity  of  good  names 
were  to  be  bought :  ^  An  old  lord  of  the  council 
rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  ftreet  about  you,  fir; 
but  I  mark'd  him  not:  and  yet  he  talk'd  very 
wifely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he  talk'd 
wifely,  and  in  the  ftreet  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  did*ft  well ;  for  wifdom  cries  out 
in  the  ftreets,  and  no  man  regards  it/ 

Fjl.  O,  thou  haft  damnable  iteration;'  and  art, 
indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  faint*  Thou  haft  done 
much  harm  upon  me,  Hal,— God  forgive  thee  for 
it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and , 
now  am  I,  if  a  man  (hould  fpeak  truly,  little  better 
than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  muft  give  over  this 
life,  and  I  will  give  it  over  5  by  the  Lord,  an  I  do 

^  /  nvtmld  to  G^d^  tbou  mti  I  kne^m  txherem  commodity  of  good  namet 
•were  to  be  bought  :'\  So,  in  The  Di/coverie  of  the  Knights  of  the  Pofte, 
1 597,  fign.  C :  <*  In  uoch  the^r  Irre  fo  fo>  and  it  were  w^  if  they 
knew  wEeie  a  commodOie  ofiumet  ntftre  ^  be  fuUd,  and  yet  I  diinke 
all  the  money  in  their  puHeB  could  not  h^j  tt«^'    Abbd. 

^  fwifdom  cries  out  in  theflreets^  and  no  man  regards  //.J  This 

is  a  fcriptural  expreflion :  **  Wifdom  crieth  avithout;  me  otteieth  her 
voice  in  the  firteis* — ^I  have  ftretched  oat  my  hand,  and  no  man 
ftgardod.**    Pfofverbs,  i.  «o,  and  24.     Holt  White. 

'?  O,  thou  heft  damnable  iteration;]  For  iteration  Sir  T.  Hanroer 
and  Dr.  Watburton  read  attraSion^  of  which  the  meaning  is  cer- 
tainly more  apparent;  but  an  editor  is  not  always  to  chan^  what  he 
does  not  unaerftand.  In  the  lall  fpeech  a  text  is  very  indecently 
and  abufiyely  applied,  to  which  T'aKlafFanrwers,  thou  haft  damnabU 
iteration^  or.  a  wicked  trick  of  repeating  and  applying  holy  texts. 
This  I  think  is  the  meaning.     Johnson. 

Iteration  is  right,  for  it  aHb  fignified  limply  citation  or  recitation. 
So,  in  Mar  low's  Doffor  Fatftus,  1 63 1 : 

**  Here  take  thisl)ook,  and  peruie  it  well, 
•*  The  iterating  of  thefe  lines  brings  gold.** 
From  the  context,  iurating  here  appears  to  tosxa  pronouncings  re» 
citing.     Afain,  in  Camden's  Remaines^  1614:  •*  King  Edward  L 
difliKing  the  iteration  of  Fxtz,"  8cq.     MaI/OVB. 
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not^  r  am  a  villain ;  I'll  be  damn'd  for  never  a 
king's  fon  in  Chriftcndom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  fhall  we  take  a  purfe  to-morrow. 
Jack? 

FjL.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one;  an  I 
do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me.^ 

P.  Hen.  I  fee  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thec; 
from  praying,  to  purfe-taking. 

Ent^r  PoiNS,  at  a  dijlance. 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no 
fin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.*  Poins ! — 
Now  ihall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  fet  a  match.* 


7  —.^off^  baffle  me.'\  See  Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  K.  Richard  IL 
p.  198.    Stbbvbns. 

•  no  fin  fir  a  man  to  lahonr  m  hit  vocation.]     This  (as  Dr. 

Farmer  obferves  to  me)  is  undoubtedly  a  fneer  on  Agremont  Rad- 
cli£[e's  Politique  Di/cour/es,  1 578.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  work,  the  word  'vocation  occurs  in  almoft  every  paragraph. 
Thus  chapter  i : 

'*  That  the  *vocation  of  men  hath  been  a  thing  unknown  unto 
philofophers^  and  other  that  have  treated  of  Politique  Government; 
of  the  commoditie  that  cometh  by  the  knowledge  thereof;  and 
the  etymology  and  definition  of  this  worde  'vocation.**  Again^ 
chap.  XXV : 

*'  Whether  a  man  heing  dif orderly  and  nnduely  entered  into  awf 
▼ocation^mo)'  lawfully  Brooke  and  abide  in  the  fame  \  and  whether  the 
adminiftration  in  the  meane  while  done  by  him  that  is  unduely 
entered,  ought  to  holde,  or  be  of  force.'*    Stebvbns. 

9  ., have  fet  a  match.]  Thus  the  quarto.    So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's 

Bartholomew  Fair,  1 61 4:  "Peace,  fir,  they'll  be  angry  ifthqr 
hear  you  eves^droppin^,  now  they  2Xt  fitting  their  match."  There 
it  feems  to  mean  makmg  an  appointment. — The  folio  tcads~-/et  a 
watch.    Ma  LONE. 

As  no  watch  is  afterwards  fet,  I  fuppofe  match  to  be  the  trot 
reading.    Stbevbns, 
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O,  if  men  were  to  be  fav*d  by  merit,  what  hole  in 
hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  moft 
omnipotent  villain,  that  ever  cried.  Stand,  to  a 
true  man* 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

PoJNS.  Good  morrow,  fweet  Hal. — What  fays 
monfieur  Remorfe  ?  What  fays  fir  John  Sack-and- 
Sugar  ?  *  Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about 


* /r  John  Sacl'OnJ'Sugar  f'\  Hcntzncr,  p.  88,  edit.  1757^ 

fpcaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Englilh,  fays,  "  in  potum  copiose 
Immittunt  Jaccarum^*  they  put  a  great  deal  of  fugar  in  theii  drink. 

Rbed. 
Much  inauiry  has  been  made  about  Falftaff's  fack,  and  great 
furprife  has  been  expreifed  that  he  ihould  have  mixed  ibear  with  it. 
As  they  are  here  mentioned  for  the  firft  time  in  this  pky,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  obferve  that  it  is  probable  that  Falftaff's  wine 
was  Sherry,  a  Spanifh  wine,  originally  made  at  Xexes.  He  fre* 
qnently  himfelf  calls  it  SherrisJacJt,  Nor  will  his  mixing  fugar 
with  fack  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  b  known  that  it  was  a 
very  common  pradice  in  our  author's  time  to  put  fugar  into  aU 
wines.  *'  Clownes  and  vulgar  men  (fays  Fynes  Morywn)  only  ufe 
large  drinkin?  of  beere  or  ale, — but  ^tlemen  garrawfe  only  in 
wine,  with  wnich  they  mix  fugar,  which  I  never  obferved  in  any 
other  place  or  kingdom  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  And  becaufe 
the  taite  of  the  Engliih  is  thus  delighted  with  Iweetneis,  the  wines 
in  taverns  (for  I  ipeak  not  of  merchantes'  or  gentlemen's  cellars) 
are  commonly  mixed  at  the  filling  thereof,  to  make  them  pleafant." 
Itin.  1 61 7.  P.  III.  p.  152.  Sec  alfo  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  308 :  "  Among  the  orders  of  the  royal  houfehold  in 
1604  is  the  following:  [Mis.  Harl.  205,  ibl.  162.]  '  And  whereat 
in  tymes  pad,  Spanijb  wmes,  called  Sacke,  were  little  or  no  whitt 
ufed  in  our  courte, — we  now  underilanding  that  it  is  now  ufed  in 
common  drink,"  &c.  Sack  was,  I  believe,  often  mulled  in  our 
author's  time.  See  a  note,pofi,  on  the  words,  **  If  fack  and  fugar 
be  a  fin,"  &c.  See  alfo  Blbunt's  Glos»ooraph  y  :  «*  MttlUdSsLck, 
(Vinum  mollitum)  becaufe  foftened  and  made  mild  by  burning, 
and  a  mixture  of /agar." 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  found  reafon  to  believe  that 
FalftafiF's  Sack  was  the  dry  Spaniih  wine  which  we  call  Mountaiu 
Malaga.    A  paflage  in  Fia  ReSa  ad  'vitam  kngam^  by  Thomas 
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thy  foul^  that  thou  ibldeft  him  on  Good-friday  IzR,- 
for  a  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon^s  leg  ? 

P.  Hsy.  Sir  John  ftands  to  his  word,  the  devil 
fliall  have  his  bargain;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker 
of  proverbs,  he  will  give  his  devil  his  due. 

PoiNS.  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy 
word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Elfe  he  had  been  damn*d  for  cozening 
the  devil. 

PoiNs.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill :  There  are 

Vcnner,  Dr.  of  Phyficke  in  Bathe,  410.  i622>  feems  to  afccrtaia 
this: 

*'  Sacke  is  completely  hot  in  the  third  degree,  and  o£thmf4arts, 
and  therefore  it  doth  vehemently  and  omckly  heat  the  body. — 
Some  afifed  to  drink  fack  with  fugar,  and  fome  without,  and  apon 
no  other  grounds,  as  I  thinke,  bat  as  it  is  beft  pleafing  to  their 
palates.  I  will  fpeake  what  I  deeme  thereof. — dack,  taken  by 
itfelf  is  rery  hot  and  very  penetrative ;  being  taken  with  fugar,  tlie 
heat  is  both  fomewhat  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  thereof 
alfo  retarded.** 

The  author  afterwards  thus  fpeaks  of  the  wine  \diich  we  now 
denominate  Sack,  and  which  was  then  called  Cmnary:  **  Canarie- 
wine,  which  beaseth  the  name  of  the  iflands  from  whence  it  is 
brought,  is  of  fome  termed  afacke^  with  this  adjand,>W///;  bat 
ytt  very  improperly,  for  it  differeth  not  only  from  facke  iafweetnefi 
and  pUafantnefs  oftafte^  but  alfo  in  colour  and  co^ftence,  for  it  is 
not  fo  white  in  colour  as  fack,  nor  fo  thin  in  fubflance;  wherefbie 
it  is  more  nutritive  than  fack,  and  lefs  penetrative. — ^White  wine, 
Rhenilh  wine,  &c. — do  in  foe  or  foaven  moneths,  or  within,  ac- 
cofding  to  the  fmallnefs  of  them,  attaine  unto  the  height  of  their 
TOodnefs,  efpecially  the  foialler  fort  of  them.  But  ^n^  Jlrc/tger 
fort  of  wines,  2&facky  muikadell,  malmfey,  are  beft  when  they  are 
two  or  three  years  old." 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  die  wine  afoally  called  fad: 
in  that  age  was  thinner  than  canary,  and  was  a  ftion^  fi|;ht-coloared 
dry  wine;  *vinfec ;  and  that  it  was  a  Spaniih  wine  is  afoertaiaed  by 
the  order  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  and  by  feveral  ancient  books. 
O^  in  his  Did.  16799  renders /n-i  by  Vimm  Hi/famcmmi  and 
Sherwood  in  his  Englifliaiid  Fieach  Dia.  1650*  by  Vimd'Efpagtfe. 

Ma  LOME. 
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pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offttings, 
and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purfes :  I 
have  vifors  for  you  all,  you  have  horfes  for  your- 
felves ;  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochefter;  I  have 
befpoke  fupper  to-morrow  night  in  Eaftcheap ;  we 
may  do  it  as  fecure  as  fleep :  If  you  will  go,  I  will 
fluff  your  purfes  full  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not, 
tarry  at  home,  and  be  hang*d. 

FjL.  Hear  me,  Yedward;  if  I  tarry  at  home, 
and  go  not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going, 

PoiNs.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one? 

A  Hbh.  Who,  I  rob?  la  thief?  not  I,  by  my 
£iith« 

F^L.There*s  neither  honefty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fcllowlhip  in  thee,  nor  thou  cameft  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  if  thou  dareft  not  ftand  for  ten  Ihillings.* 

P.  Hen.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a 
mad-cap. 

FjIL.  Why,  that's  well  faid. 
P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,   I'll  tarry  at 
home. 

FjiL.  By  the  Lord,  1*11  be  a  traitor  then,  when 
thou  art  king. 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

PoiNS.  Sir  John,  I  pr*ythee,  leave  the  prince 


*  i/tlmt  dareft  not  Jhtni^  &c.]  The  modern  reading  [cry 

ftaHd'\  may  perhaps  be  right ;  but  I  think  it  neceflkry  to  remark, 
that  adl  the  old  editions  read  i-^fthou  dar^Jt  not  ftand  for  Un /billings^ 

JoHNtOK. 

Falftaff  18  qoibblino;  on  the  word  mtd.  The  real  or  fyal  was 
of  the  value  oitenjbulingt.  Almoft  the  fame  jeft  occurs  in  a  fub« 
ieqaent  fcene.  The  qoibbfe,  however,  if  loft,  except  the  old 
xtading  be  preftrvcd.  ur^,  ftand,  will  aot  fiipport  it,    STtiVBNt* 
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and  me  alone ;  I  will  lay  him  down  fuch  reafons 
for  this  adventure^  that  he  fhall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  may 'ft  thou  have  the  fpirit  of  pcr- 
fuafion,  and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou 
ipeakeft  may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  true  prince  may  (for  recreation 
iake,)  prove  a  falfc  thief;  for  the  poor  abufes  of  the 
time  want  countenance.  Farewell:  You  Ihall  find 
xne  in  Eaftcheap. 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  thou  latter  fpring !  ^  Farewell 
All-hallown  fummer !  ♦  \^Exit  Falstaff. 

PoiNS.  Now,  my  good  fweet  honey  lord,  ride 
with  us  tOr morrow ;  I  have  a  j  eft  to  excjcutc,  that 
I  cannot  manage  alone.  FalftafF,  Bardolph,  Peto, 
and  Gadshill,^  fhall  rob  thofe  men  that  we  have 

*  thou  lauer fpring/^     Old  copies— /A^  latter.    Coneded 

by  Mr.  Pope.    Ma  lone. 

<  AU-hallown  fummer  f^    AiLbailcnvs,  is  AlUhaUvwu-tide^ 

or  AlUfaints*  day,  which  is  the  firft  of  November.  We  have  ftill 
a  church  in  London,  which  is  abfurdhr  ftyled  Su  AU-Jjallo'ws,  as 
if  a  word  which  was  formed  to  exprefs  the  community  of  (aints, 
could  be  appropriated  to  any  particular  one  of  the  number.  In 
The  Play  of  the  Four  P's,  'J^*  ^^^  miftakc  (which  might  have 
been  a  common  one)  is  pleafandy  expofed : 

•*  Pard.  Friends,  here  you  (hall  fee,  even  anone, 
"  Of  Ali'halioaus  the  bleflcd  jaw-bone, 
**  Kifs  it  hardly,  with  good  devotion :"  &c. 
The  charaders  in  this  fcene  are  ftriving  who  (hould  produce  the 
greateft  falfdiood,  and  very  probably  in  their  attempts  to  excel 
each  other,  have  out-lied  even  the  Romiih  Kalendar.    ^ 

Shakfpeare's  alluiion  is  defined  to  ridicule  an  old  man  with 

youthful  paiBons.    So,  in  the  iecond  part  of  this  play :  •* the 

Martlema J  yonr  vazAtT.**     Steevbns. 

5  Fa/faf,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadsbill,^  In  former  editions— 
Faljhff^  Harve}',  Roiffil,  and  GadshilL  Thus  have  we  two  perfons 
named,  las  characters  in  this  play,  that  were  never  among  the 
dramatis  perforuf.  But  let  us  fee  who  they  were  that  committed 
this  robbery.  In  the  fecond  Adl  we  come  to  a  fcene  of  the  high- 
way. Falftaff*,  wanting  his  horfe^  calls  out  on  Hal>  Poms«  Bardolph, 
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already  way-laid;  yourfelf^  and  I,  will  not  be  there : 
and  when  they  have  the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not 
rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my  (houlders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  Ihall  we  part  with  them  in 
fetting  forth  ? 

PoiNs.  Why,  we  will  fet  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  where- 
in it  is  at  our  pleafure  to  fail ;  and  then  will  they 
adventure  upon  the  exploit  themfelves :  which  they 
fhall  have  no  fooner  achieved,  but  we'll  fet  upon 
them. 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  but,  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know 
us,  by  our  horfes,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other 
appointment,  to  be  ourfelves. 

PoiNS.  Tut!  our  horfes  they  fhall  not  fee,  I'll 
tie  them  in. the  wood;  our  vifors  we  will  change, 
after  we  leave  them ;  and,  firrah,^  I  have  cafea  of 
buckram  for  the  nonce,'  to  immafk  our  noted  out- 
ward garments. 

and  Peto»  Prefentlv  Gadfhill  joins  them,  with  intelligence  of 
traveUers  being  at  hand;  upon  which  the  Prince  fays,—-**  Yon 
£ouT  (haU  front  'em  in  a  narrow  lane,  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk 
lower."  So  that  the  four  to  be  concerned,  are  Falftaff,  Bardolph^ 
Peto,  and  Gadftiill.  Accordingly,  the  robbery  is  committed ;  and  the 
Prince  and  Poins  afterwards  rob  them  four.  In  the  Boar's-head 
tavern,  the  Prince  rallies  Peto  and  Bardolph  for  their  running 
aws^y ,  who  confefs  the  charge.  Is  it  not  plain  now  that  Bardolph  and 
Peto  were  two  of  the  four  robbers  ?  And  who  then  can  doubt,  bnf 
Harvey  and.  Roifill  were  the  names  pf  the  adors  ?     Th  e  o  b  a  l  d  • 

^  Jtrrah,]     Sirrab,  in  our  author's  time,  as  appears  from 

this  and  many  other  pafTages,  was  not  a  word  of  difrcipe^. 

Malonb. 

It  is  fcarcely  ufcd  as  a  term  of  refpe3^  when  addreffcd  by  the 
King  to  Hotfpur,  p,  399.     Stbevens. 

'  for  the  noHCf,]    That  is,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  occafion* 

This  phrafe,  which  was  very  frequently,  thoueh  not  always  very 
precilely,  ufed  by  our  old  writers,  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  originally 
a  corruption  of  corrt<J)t  Latin,     From  fra-ftunc,  I  fuppofe,  camc/ar 

Vol.  VIII.  Cc 
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P.  Hen.  But^  I  doubt,  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 

PoiNS.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to 
be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  tum*d  back ;  and 
for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  fees  rea- 
fon,  ril  forfwear  arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jcft 
will  be,  the  incomprehenfibie  lies  that  this  iame 
fat  rogue  will  tell  us^  when  we  meet  at  fupper : 
how  thirty,  at  leaft,  he  fought  with ;  what  wards, 
what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured ;  and^  in 
the  reproof  of  this,  lies  the  jeft. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  1*11  go  with  thee ;  provide  us  att 
things  ncceflary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  • 
in  Eaftcheap,  there  Pll  fup.    Farewell. 

PoiNs.  Farewell,  n^  lord.  lExii  Porxs; 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok*d  humour  of  your  idlenefs:: 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  &n ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  bale  contagious  clouds^ 
To  fmother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That,  when  he  pleafe  again  to  be  himfelf. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking  tjirough  the  foul  and  ugly  mills 

tbe  nuucf  and  iofor  the  nonce  i  juft  is  from  ad-nmtc  casietf-aMir. 
The  SpaDifh  entonces  has.  been  fonned  in  the  {ame  manner  fjoiii 
itt'Umu    Tyrwhitt. 


fW'/i&riivffrris.aftexpreffion  in  daily  ufe  amongjl  the< 
people  in  Suffolk^  to  fignify  on  pnrfofe ;  for  the  turn.    Hkvlb  t. 

1  refroof — }  Reproof  i&  amfittatkn.    JoHK»oir. 

** to-morrow  night — ]    I  think  we  (hoold  read — to-nigbtt^, 

The  difguifes  were  to  be  provided  for  the  pnrpofe  of  the  robbcrf , 
which  was  to  be  committed  ztfour  in  the  morning  \  and  the^  wonld 
come  too  late  if  the  Prince  was  not  to  receive  them  till  the  ni^ 
after  the  day  of  the  exploit.  This  is  a  fecond  inftance  to  prove 
that  Shakfpcare  could  forget  in  the' end  of  a  fcenc  what  he  had 
feid  in  the  beginrang.    Stbbvens. 

9  Who  doth  permit  the  ha/e  contagions  doudr.  Sec."]    Sb»  in  oor 
author's  33d  Sonnet : 
I 
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Of  vapotirt,  thit  did  feem  to  ftranglc  him.* 

If  ail  the  year  w^rc  phyitig  holidays. 

To  fpoft  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 

But,  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifti'd-for  come,* 

And  nothing  pleafeth  but  fafe  accidents. 

So,  when  this  loofe  behaviour  I  throw  off. 

And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promifed. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 

By  fo  much  fhall  I  falfify  men's  hopes ;  * 


'<  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  feen 
^  flattef  the  mountain-tops  wim  forereign  tyt^^  . 
'•  Anon  f^rmit  iht  ha/eft  clouds  to  ride 
"  With  ugly  rack  on  his  cdeftial  face."    Malons. 
-vapours,  that  dsdfiem  to  ftranglc  him.']    So»  in  Maebttb  : 


**  And  yet  dark  ught^rafrgies  the  trarcUing  lamp.' 

Stbbvbns, 
'  If  all  tife  year  n>xn  flaying  holidays, 
To /fort  nvould  he  as  tedkau  as  to  fwori ; 

Bmt,  *wheu  they  feldom  conse,  they  wifl^'d-for  come,]  So»  in  our 
aathor's  jid  Sonnet: 

«•  Therefore  zvtfeafts  fo  folemn  and  fo  rare, 
«*  Since  feldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  fet, 
«*  like  Kones  of  wordi  they  thii3y  placed  are, 
«  Or  c^ain  jewels  in  the  carkanet."    Malonb. 

4  fiall  I  falfify  men's  hopes;]     To  falfify  hope  is  to  exceed 

bofe,  to  eive  much  where  men  hoped  for  little. 

This  ipeech  is  very  artfully  introduced  to  keep  the  prince  from 
appearing  vile  in  the  opinion  of  the  audience;  it  prepares  them 
for  his  future  reformation ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  valuable,  ex- 
hibits a  natural  pidure  of  a  ^at  mind  o&rine  excufes  to  itfelf, 
and  palliating  thofe  follies  which  it  can  neither  juftify  nor  for  fake. 

Johnson. 

Hofes  is  ufed  fimply  for  exfeSations,  as  fuccefs  b  for  the  e<vent, 
whether  good  or  bad.  This  is  ftiU  common  in  the  midland 
counties.  "  Such  manner  of  uncouth  fbeech,  (fays  Puttenhara,} 
did  the  Tanner  of  Tamnmrth  ufe  to  Kine  Edwaid  IV.  which  Tanner 
having  a  great  while  miftaken  him,  and  ufed  very  broad  talke  with 
him,  at  length  perceivine  by  his  traine  that  it  was  the  king,  was 
afraide  he  fhould  be  punifhed  for  it,  and  faid  thus,  with  a  ccrtaine 
rude  repentance :  •  I  hofe  I  ihall  be  hanged  to-morrow,'  for  *  \fear 
mc  I  mall  be  hanged ;'  whereat  the  king  laughed  a-good;  not  only 

C  C  2 
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And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  Allien  ground/ 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  (how  more  goodly,  and  attradt  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  fet  it  off. 
I'll  fo  offend,  to  make  offence  a  (kill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  leaft  I  will. 

[Exir. 

to  fee  the  Tanner's  vaine  y^tffy,  bat  alfo  to  hear  his  mifhapen 
terme ;  and  ^ve  him  for  recompence  of  his  good  fport»  the  io- 
heriunce  of  rlumton  Parke."   P.  2 1 4.     Fa  a  m  e  r. 

The  following  paflagc  in  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IF.  folly 
fupports  Dr.  Farmer's  interpretation.  The  Prince  is  there,  as  in 
the  paifage  before  m%,  the  fpeaker: 

*«  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, — 

"  And  with  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furvive, 

«*  To  mock  the  expeSiatumt  of  the  world ; 

**  To  fhiftrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 

**  Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  written  down 

••  After  my  feeming."    Ma  lone. 

*  -  ■  lilt  bright  metal  en  a  ^xxWtn  ground,  &^c.]  So,  in  lOng 
Richard  II : 

**  The/ullenf^Saige  of  thy  weary  fteps 
"  Efteem  zjoil,  wherein  thou  an  to  let 
*«  The  precious  jewel  of  tjiy  home  return."    Ste evens. 
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SCENE      III. 

Tbe/amf.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

£ir/^ri5r//ig"HENRY,NoRTHUMBERLAND,  Worcester, 
Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate. 
Unapt  to  (lir  at  thefe  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  be  fure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myfelf. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition; ' 
Which  hath  been  fmooth  asoil,  foftas  young  down. 
And  therefore  loft  that  title  of  refped. 
Which  the  proud  foul  ne'er  pays,  bqt  tp  the  proud. 


^  /  ijoill from  henceforth  rather  he  ntyfelf^ 
Eighty  i  and  to  he  fear* d^  than  my  condition  \]  i.  c.  I  will  from 
henceforth  rather  pot  on  the  chara^kr  that  becomes  vac,  and  exert 
the  refenunent  ot  an  injured  king»  than  ftill  continue  in  the  in« 
a^vity  and  mildnefs  of  my  natural  difpofition.  And  this  fen* 
timent  he  has  well  exprefled^  favc  that  by  his  ufual  licence,  he 
puts  the  word  condition  tor  difpofition*    Warb  urton. 

The  commentator  has  well  explained  the  fenfe,  whi9h  was  not 
very  difficult,  but  is  miftaken  in  fuppoiing  the  uie  of  conditiom 
licentious.  Shakfpeare  ufes  it  very  frequently  for  temfor  of  mind, 
and  in  this  fenfe  the  vulgar  ftill  fay  a  good  or  iU^conditioned  mOn^ 

Johnson* 

So,  in  K.  Henty  V^  Aft  V:  **  Oar  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and 
my  condition  is  not  fmooth."  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  it  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
in  The  Ne<w  Inn,  Aft  L  fc.  vi : 

*«  You  cannot  think  me  of  that  coarfe  condition, 
«<  To  envy  you  any  thing."    Steevens. 
So  alfo  all  the  contemporary  writers.    Sec  VoL  V.  p.  412,  n«  51 
and  Vol,  VI.  p.  29,  n.  8.    Ma  lone. 

C  c  3 
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ff^oR.  Our  houfc,  my  fovcreign  licgc,  little  dc- 
fervcs 
The  fcourgc  of  greatnefs  to  be  ufcd  on  it ; 
And  that  feme  greatnefs  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  fo  portly. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Hen.  Worcefter,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  fee 
danger  * 
And  difobedience  in  thine  eye :  O,  fir. 
Your  prcfcncc  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majefty  might  never  yet  endyre 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  fervant  brow*^ 
You  have  good  leaved  to  leave  uss  when  we  need 
Your  ufe  and  CQunfel,  wc  ihaJl  fend  for  you.^^ 

[Exit  WOKC ESTER. 

You  were  about  to  fpealo  [?'(?Northumbjbrland. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Thofe  prifoners  in  your  highnefs'  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  fays,  not  with  fuch  ftrength  denied 
As  is  delivered  to  your  majefty ; 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  mifprifion 
Is  gujilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  fon. 

3  •ipi-^  IJSn  danger^^  Old  copies— I  tk  fi»,  Ac.     Stbitbhs. 

^  And  majefty  might  never  yet  endure 

The  mpody  frontier  ef  a/ervmtt  hrww."]     Frmttier  was  anciently 

vfed  iat  forehead.    So  StabU*   in  his  Anmtomy  •/  Aht^ei^  1595: 

*«  Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolfter'd  hair,  whi<£  ftandetk  crefted 

round  their  frontiers,  and  hanging  over  th^  faces/'  Sec 

SriEyENs. 
And  majejiy  might  ne^eryet  endure^  &c,]    So,  in  K.  Henry  VIII: 
**  The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience, 
**  So  much  they  loye  it;  but  to  ftnbbom  fpirits, 
*•  Th^  fwell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  ftorms."    Maloni. 

5  You  have  good  leave — ]  i.  e.  our  ready  aflent.  So,  m  K.  John  : 
'*  Goodlemve,  good  PhiKp.** 
See  note  9,  p.  24.    Stb£Vbns« 
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Hot.  M f  licge^  I  did  deny  no  pkrilbiiers. 
But^  I  remember^  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toii, 
Breathlefs  and  £unt,  leaning  vipan  my  fword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  dre&'d, 
Frefh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap*d^ 
Show'd  like  a  ftubble-land  at  harveft-Jiome :  * 
He  was  perfun^d  like  a  milliner; 
And  *twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,'  wnich  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nofe,  and  took*t  away  again ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 
Took  it  in  fnufF:' — and  ftill  he  fmil'd,  and  ulk'd< 


*  —  tf/  harvep'bpme:']    That  is,  a  time  of  fcftivity. 

JOHNSOW. 

If  we  anderftand  barueft-Jfome  in  the  |;eneral  fenfe  of  a  time  rf 
fefipvitjt  we  (hall  lofe  the  inoft  pointed  circumftance  of  the  com« 
parifon.  A  dbia  nevjjhavtu  is  compared  to  a  fhthbU-land  at  har^ 
n;eft-bom€,  not  on  account  of  die  fi^yity  of  that  ieafon,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, but  becaufe  at  that  time,  when  the  corn  has  been  but 
juft  carried  in,  the  fhibble  appears  more  even  and  upright,  than  at 
any  odier.    TrawHiTT. 

7  ^  pouncet  box,']  A  fmall  box  for  mulk  or  other  perfumes  thai 
in  £i(hioa :  the  lid  of  which,  being  cat  with  open  work,  gave  it 
itf  name;  from  .fomfmtr^  to  prick,  pierce,  or  engrave. 

WARBtXaTON. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  juft.  At  the  chriilening  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Marchiooefs  of  Doriet  gave,  according  tQ 
Holinfhed,  **  thiee  gilt  homh  pomnctdt  with  a  cover." 

So  alfo,  in  Gawin  Douglas's  Tranflation  of  the  ninth  JEneid: 

**  wroght  richt  curioufly 

••  With  figuris  grave,  and/*!;^/ ymagcry."    Stbevbns, 
*  Took  it  m  fnuff*:]    Simf  is  equivocally  ufed  for  anger,  add  a 
powder  taken  up  the  nofe. 

So,  in  The  Fkire,  a  comedy  by  E.  Sharpham,  i6io:  "  Nay  be 
not  angry  ;  I  do  not  touch  diy  nofe,  to  the  end  it  fhoukL  take  a^y 
thing  in  fnuff:* 

Again,  in  Decker's  SatiromaftiXt  1602  : 

**  *tis  enough, 

•*  Having  fo  much  fool,  to  take  him  in  fnuff  i* 

C  c  4 
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And,  as  the  foldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 

He  call'd  them — untaught  knaves^  unmannerly^ 

To  bring  a  flovenly  unhandfome  corfe 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms  • 

He  queftion'd  me ;  amon^  the  reft,  demanded 

My  prifoners,  in  your  majefty*s  behalf. 

I  then,  all  fmariing,  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 

To  be  fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay ,9 


and  here  they  are  talking  about  tobacco.  Again,  in  Hinde's 
Eliofto  Lihidhto/o,  1 606:  **  The  good  wife  glad  that  he  took  tbt 
matter /•  in fttuff"  &C.     Stebvens. 

Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  1 57^  n.  6.    Malone. 

•  With  miuty  holiday  and  lady  terms^-'\  So,  in  A  Looking  Glafs 
for  London  and  England^  i  C98  :  **  Thefe  be  but  holiday  terms,  but 

if  you  heard  her  working  aay  words ."    Aeain,  in  Tbt  Merry 

'  Wrves  of  Wind/or:  •* he  fyczkn  holiday."    Steevens. 

9  I  then,  all /marting,  «with  my  njuounds  being  cold. 
To  hefo  pefter'd  nviih  a  popinjay,]  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpcech  he  reprefents  himfelf  at  this  time  not  as  cold  but  hot,  and 
inflamed  with  rage  and  labour: 

*•  When  I  was  dry  with  raee,  and  extreme  toil,"  &c. 
I  am  therefore  perfuaded  that  Shaklpcare  wrote  and  pointed  it  thus : 
/  then  all  fmarting  tvith  my  ^wounds ;  heing  gall'd 
To  be/o  pefter^d  nvith  a  popinjay,  &c»     Waeburton. 
Whatever  Percy  might  fay  of  his  rage  and  toil,  which  is  merely 
declamator}'  and  apologetical,  his  wounds  would  at  this  time  be 
certainly  cold,  and  when  they  were  cold  wonld  /mart,   and  not 
before.  If  any  alteration  were  neccffary,  I  (hould  tranfpofe  the  lines: 
/  then  all  fmarting  ivith  my  luoiatds  being  cold. 
Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience. 
To  be  fo  peper  d  tvitb  a  popinjay, 
Anfiuer  d  negle8ingly. 
A  popinjay  is  a  parrot.    Johnson. 

The  fame  tranfbofition  had  been  propofed  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
In  John  Alday's  Summarie  of  fecret  fronders,  8cc,  bl.  1.  no  date, 
we  are  told  that  **  The  Popingay  can  fpeake  hnmaine  fpcach,  they 
come  from  the  Indias"  &c. 

From  the  following  paffage  in  The  Northern  Lafs,  1632,  it  (hoold 
fecm,  however,  that  a  popinjay  and  a  parrot  were  diitind  birds : 
"  Is  thhz  parrot  or  2L  popinjay  i"*' 
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Out  of  my  grief*  and  my  impatience, 

Anfwer'd  neglcftingly^  I  know  not  what ; 

He  fhould,  or  he  fhould  not ; — for  he  made  me 

mad. 
To  fee  him  Ihine  fo  brilk,  and  fmell  fo  fweet. 
And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  (God  fave  the 

mark!) 
And  telling  me,  the  fovereign'ft  thing  on  earth 
Was  fpermaceti,  for  an  inward  bruife ; ' 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was. 
That  villainous  falt-petre  Ihould  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  deftroy*d 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  thefe  vile  guns,* 


parrot, 
ancient 
1  called  "the 
fofJ^i^  JV  of  paradyfe."    Stbevens. 

It  appears  from  Miafhcu  that  Dr.  Johnfon  is  right.  See  hit 
Pia.  1 61 7,  in  V.  Farret,    Malone. 

The  old  reading  may  be  fopported  by  the  following  paffage  in 
Barnes's  H^oiy  o/Ed'ward  III.  p.  ^86 :  «*  Thecfquire  fought  ftill. 
until  the  wounds  began  with  lofs  ot  blood  to  cool  and  fmart." 

TOLLET^ 

So,  in  Mortimriados,  by  Michael  Drayton,  4to.  1 596 : 

•*  As  when  the  blood  is  cold,  we  feel  the  wound /' 

Malone* 

*  l^'-C/-— ]  *•  c.  pain.     In  our  ancient  tranflations  of  phy- 

fical  treatiies,  dolor  njentris  is  commonly  called  beliy^grief. 

Steevens, 
i  . fpermaceti,  for  an  innvard  hruife{\    So,  in  Sir  T.  Over- 
bury 's  Charaaers,  1 61 6:  [An  Ordinary  Fencer.]  "His  wounds 
arc  feldom  Ikin-deepe;  for  an  imvard  bruife  lambftones  and  fweete- 
breads  are  his  ovXy  fpermaceti.**    Bowle. 

* but  for  thefe  inle  guns,  &c.]    A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in 

^efiioHS  of  profitable  and  pleafant  Concemings,  8cc.  1594,  p.  1 1  : 
"  I  confcffe  thofe  gunnes  are  diuellifli  thmgs,  and  make  many 
men  runne  away  that  other  waycs  would  not  turne  their  heads." 

Stbevens* 
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He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foidier. 
This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his»  my  lordj 
I  anfwer'd  indirtdly,  as  I  iaid ; 
And,  I  bcfeech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accufatioa. 
Betwixt  my  io¥e  and  your  high  majefty. 

Blunt.  The  circumfbuice  oonfider^d,  good  my 
lord, 
Whatcyer  Harry  Percy  then  had  faid. 
To  fuch  a  perfon,  and  in  fuch  a  place. 
At  fuch  a  time,  with  all  the  reft  retx>ld. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rife 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach ; 
What  then  he  laid,  ib  he  unfay  it  now/ 

K.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prifoners ; 
But  with  provifo,  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  chai]^,  fhall  ranfom  ftraight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolilh  Mortimer ;  ^ 

4  To  do  him  wroitg,  §r  mtj  naajf  imptmch ; 
What  then  he/aid^  fo  he  wtfay  it  nmw.'\    Let  what  be  then  laid 
sever  rife  to  impeach  him,  fo  he  aniay  it  DOnr.    Joh  nsok. 

^  His  br$ther»in-ltnuy  thefodi/b  Mortimer\\  Shakfpeaie  has  fallen 
into  fome  contradidsoiu  widi  regafd  to  this  fxMrd  Mortimer.  Before 
he  makes  his  perfonal  appearance  in  the  plav,  he  is  repeatedly 
fpoken  of  as  Hotfyar's  brother'^m'law.  In  A^  il«  Ladf  ^ercy 
exprefsly  calls  him  her  brother  Mvrtimjtr.  And  yet  when  he  enters 
IB  the  third  ad,  he  calls  Lady  Percy  his  asmt^  which  in  fiidt  (he 
was,  and  not  his  £flen  This  inconfifleace  may  be  accounted  for 
as  follows*  It  appears  both  from  Dagdale's  ixA  Saadfoni's  ac- 
count of  the  Mortmier  family,  that  there  were  two  of  them  taken 
prifoners  at  difierent  times  bv  Glendower^  each  of  them  bearing 
the  name  of  Edmund  \  one  being  Edmund  Earl  of  March ^  nephew 
to  Lady  Percy  ^  and  the  proper  Mortimer  of  this  play ;  the  other. 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  former,  and  brother  to  Lady 
Percy.    Shakfpeare  confounds  the  two  perfons.    Stbevbns* 

Another  caufe  alfo  may  be  afligned  for  this  confufion*  Henry 
Percy,  according  to  the  accounts  of  our  old  hiitorians,  married 
Eleanor,  the  fifter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  Edmund  Earl  of  March  that  appears  in  the  prefent  play.    Bui 
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Who,  on  my  foul,  hath  wilfully  betny'd 
The  live$  0/  thofe,  that  he  did  lead  to  iight 
Againft  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower; 
Whofe  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.    Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treafon  ?  and  indent  with  fears/ 

this  Edmund  had  a  fifter  lakewife  juuned  FUmnr,  Shaid^ieaft 
might  therefore  have  at  difierent  times  confounded  thefe  two 
Eleanors.  In  faft,  howcrer,  the  fiftcr  of  Roger  Earl  of  March, 
whom  young  Percy  married,  was  called  Elizahetb.    Ma  lone* 

See  my  note  on  Ad  II*  fc«  iii.  where  this  Lady  is  called — Kan. 

Stbev£ns« 

^ and  indent  'with  fears,]  The  reafon  why  he  iavs,  bargain 

and  article  with  ftarit  meaning  with  Mortimer,  is,  oecaufe  he 
fuppofed  Mortimer  had  wilfully  betrayed  his  own  forces  to  Glen« 
dower  out  of  fear,  as  appears  from  his  next  fpeech.  WAaBURTON* 
The  difficulty  feems  to  me  to  arife  from  this,  that  the  kine  is 
Jiot  dedred  to  article  or  c(mtra3  *wiib  Mortimer,  but  with  anouer 
fir  Mortimer*     Perhaps  we  may  read : 

Shall  «we  buy  trei^wf  and  indent  ivith  peers, 
fFhtn  thty  have  loft  and  firfeiitd  ibem/tkfes  t 
Shall  we  purchafe  back  a  traitor  r  Shall  we  defcead  to  a  compofi. 
tion  with  Worceiler,  Northumberland,  and  young  Percy,  who  by 
difobedience  have  loft  amd forfeited  their  honours  and  themlelves  ? 

JOHNSOIU 

Shall  tve  buy  tr^afmf  and  indent  tpitb  fears ^  This  Yerb  is  nfed 
by  Harrington  in  his  tranflation  of  Ariofto.     Book  XVI.  ^ '^^i 
"  And  with  the  Iri(h  bands  he  firft  indents^ 
**  To  fpoil  their  lodgings  and  to  burn  their  tents/' 
Again,  in  The  Cruel  Brother,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  1630 : 
**  —  Doft  thou  indent 

**  With  my  acceptance,  make  choice  of  fcrvices?" 
Fears  may  be  ufed  in  the  adive  fenfe  for  terrors*    So,  in  the 
lecond  part  of  this  play : 

"  — ' — all  thofc  boldy^flr/ 
•*  Thou  feeft  with  peril  I  have  anfwcred." 
Thefe  lords,  however,  had,  as  yet,  neither  forfoited  or  loft  any 
thing,  fo  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  conje^ure  is  inadmiffible. 

After  all,  I  am  inclined  X6  regard  Mortimer  (though  the  Kinr 
afte^  to  fjwak  of  him  in  the  plural  number)  as  the  Fear^  or  timid 
objeft,  which  had  loft  or  forfeited  itfelf     Henrv  afterwards  fayi : 
*•  —  he  durft  as  well  have  met  the  aevil  alone, 
**  As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy." 
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When  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  thcmfelvea  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  ftarvcj 
For  I  fhall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whofe  tongue  fhall  alk  me  for  one  penny  coft 
To  ranfom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  fovereign  liege, 
But  by  the<:hance  of  war;* — To  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  thofe  wounds, 
Thofe  mouthed  wounds,^  which  valiantly  he  took. 


Indent  nvitb  fearst  may  therefore  mean,^»  an  indenture  or  compaB 
njiith  daftards.  Fears  may  be  fubftituted  for  fearful  feopU,  as 
nxsrottgs  has  been  uicd  for  nvrongers  in  K.  Richard  II : 

^'  He  (hould  have  fband  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father* 

*•  To  roufe  his  ivrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  a  bay." 
•     •*  Near  Cxfar's  angel  (fays  the  Soothfayer  to  Antony]  thjr  own 
becomes  a  fear,**  i.  e^  a  fpirit  of  cowardice ;   and  Sir  Richard 
Vernon,  in  the  play  before  as*  u{es  an  expreflion  ^at  nearly  re- 
fembles  indenting  twith  fears: 

**  I  hold  as  little  counfel  nvitb  weak  fear, 

*•  As  you,  my  lord ." 

The  King,  by  buying  treafon^  and  indenting  with  ftars^  may 
therefore  covertly  repeat  both  his  pretended  charges  againft  Mor* 
timer;  firft,  that  he  had  treafonably  betrayed  his  party  to  Glen- 
dower;  and,  fecondly,  that  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  en- 
xounter  with  fo  brave  an  adveriary.    Stbevbns. 

^  He  nemer  did  fall  off,  my  fovereign  liege,  ' 

But  by  tbe  chance  of 'war',']  The  meaning  is,  he  came  not  into 
the  enemy's  power  but  by  the  chance  of  war.  The  King  charsed 
Mortimer,  that  he  wilfully  betrayed  his  army,  and,  as  he  was  then 
with  the  enemy,  calls  him  revolted  Mortimer.  Hotfpur  replies,  that 
he  never  fell  off,  that  is,  fell  into  Glendowcr's  hands,  but  by  the 
chance  of  war.  I  (hould  not  have  explained  thus  tedioufly  a 
pafraG;e  fo  hard  to  be  miflaken,  but  that  two  editors  have  already 
miftiiken  it.    Johnson* 

'  ■  To  prove  that  trite. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  thofe  <wounds,  &c.]  Hotfpur 
calls  Mortimer's  wounds  mouthed,  from  their  gaping  like  a  mouth ; 
and  fays,  that  to  prove  his  loyalty,  but  one  tongue  was  neceffary 
for  all  thefe  mouths.  This  may  be  har(h;  but  the  fame  idea  occurs 
in  Coriolanus,  where  one  of  the  populace  fays:  "  For  if  he  fhows 
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When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  fedgy  bank. 

In  fingle  oppofition,  hand  to  hand. 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  *  with  great  Glendower : 

Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink,' 
Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  *  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crifp  head '  in  the  hollow  bank 


us  his  wounds^  we  are  to  pat  our  tongues  into  thefe  tvounds,  and 
fpcak  for  them." 

And  again>  in  Julius  de/ar,  Antony  fays ; 

**  there  were  an  Antony, 

•«  Would  ruffle  up  your  fpirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

'*  In  every  'wound  of  Csefar,  that  (hould  move,"  &c.   . 

M«  Mason* 

•  .^ hardiment — ]     An  obfolete  word,  fignifyiog  hardinefs, 

"bravery,  ftoutnefs.    Spenfcr  is  frequent  in  his  ufe  of  it. 

Steevrns. 

9 three  times  did  they  drink,]  It  is  the  property  of  wounds- 

to  excite  the  moft  impatient  third.  The  poet  therefore  hath  with 
cxquifite  propriety  introduced  this  circumHance,  which  may  ferve 
to  place  in  its  proper  light  the  dying  kindnefs  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney ;  who,  though  fuSeiring  the  extremity  of  thirft  from  the 
agony  of  his  own  wounds,  yet,  notwithllanding,  gave  up  his  own 
draught  of  water  to  a  wounded  foldier.    Hbnlsy. 

*  Who  then,  affrighted  &c.]  This  paiTage  has  been  cenfured  as 
founding  nonfenfc,  which  reprefcnts  a  ftream  of  water  as  capable 
of  fear.  It  is  mifunderftooa.  Severn  is  here  not  the  flood,  but 
the  tutelary  power  of  the  flood,  who  was  aflfrighted,  and  hid  his 
head  in  the  hollow  bank.    Johnson. 

'  hh  crifp  head — ]    Crifp  is  curled.    So,  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill: 

**  methinks  the  river, 

*'  As  he  fteals  by,  curls  up  his  head  to  view  you." 

Again,  in  Kvd's  Cornelia,  1 59^ : 

"  O  Deauteous  Tiber,  with  thine  eafy  ft  reams, 
**  That  glide  as  fmoothly  as  a  Parthian  (haft, 
*'  Turn  not  chy  rr^  tides,  like  fUver  curls, 
•'  Back  to  thy  graft-green  banks  to  welcome  as  V* 
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Blood-ftalned  with  thele  valiant  comtMUCanc^^ 
Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy^ 
Colour  her  working  with  fuch  deadly  wound»( 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  fo  many,  and  all  willingly  t 
Then  let  him  not  be  flander'd  with  revolt. 
K.  Hei9.  Thoti  doll  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  doft 
belie  him. 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower; 
I  tell  thee. 

He  durft  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone. 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy* 


Perhaps  Shakfpeaie  has  beftowed  aa  ^khet,  applicable  only  ta 
the  ftream  of  water,  on  the  geaiiii  of  the  ftream.  The  following 
paflage,  however,  in  the  fixtn  Song  of  Drayton's  P$lj6lbiM,  nay 
ieeia  to  juft^y  its  propriety : 

**  Your  cories  were  difl'ek'd  into  that  chrvilal  ftream; 
**  Yoor  curls  to  curled  waves,  which  plainly  ftill  appear 
«*  The  (ame  in  nvater  now  that  once  in  locks  thw  weit." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  the  iame  image  with  Snakfpeare  in 
The  Lo^al  Suhje£t : 

«  ^ — the  Voba  trembled  at  his  terror, 
*«  AnA\aAhnhscticnrl*d beads/* 
Again,  in  one  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Mt^mus  : 

*•  The  rivers  run  as  finoothed  oy  his  hand, 
*«  Only  their  heads  arc  crifped  by  his  ftroke.*' 
See  Vol.  VL  (Whallcy's  edit)  p.  26.    Stbbvens. 

^  l^ever  did  bare  and  rotten  polkj^^  All  the  ouartos  which  I 
liave  feen  read  bare  in  this  place,  llie  firft  folio,  and  all  the 
iUsfequent  editions,  have  ba/e.  I  believe  bare  is  ri^t :  **  Never 
did  policy,  lying  open  to  detedion,  fo  colour  its  workings* 

Johnson. 

The  ftrft  qnarto,  1 598,  reads  bare'^  which  means  fo  thinly  cwered 
bj  art  as  to  be  eafiljjeen  through.     So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis: 

"  What  bare  cjccufes  mak'ft  thou  to  be  gone  t"    Malone. 

Since  there  is  fuch  good  authority  as  Johnfon  informs  ua,  for 
reading  bafct  in  this  i^flaee,  inftead  of  bare^  tbe  former  word 
fliould  certainly  be  adopted.  Bare  policy,  that  is,  policy  l3ring 
open  to  detedion,  is  in  truth  no  policy.at  all.  The  epitket  bafe, 
alfo  bcft  agrees  with  rotten^    M.  Mason. 
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Art  not^  afhamed?  Bat,  fimh,  henceforth 

Let  me  not  hear  you  (peak  of  Nfortimer: 

Send  me  your  prifoners  with  the  fpeedieft  means^ 

Or  you  {hall  hear  in  fuch  a  kind  from  me 

As  will  difpleafe  you. — My  lord  Northumberland^ 

We  licenfe  your  departure  with  your  ion: — 

Send  us  your  prifoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[^Exeunt  King  Henry,  Blunt,  and  Train. 
Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  fend  them  :-^I  will  after  flraight,. 
And  tell  him  fo;  for  I  will  eafe  my  heart. 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What,  drunk  with  choler?    ftay,  and 
paufe,  awhile; 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re^^enter  Worcemer. 

Hor.  Speak  of  Mortimer  ? 

*2^unds,  I  will  (peak  of  hun;  and  let  my  foul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea„  on  his  part,  I'll  empty  aH  thefe  veins. 
And  flied  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'the  duft. 
But  I  will  lift  the  down*-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  BoHngbroke. 

North.  Brother,,  the  king  hath  made  your  ne- 
phew mad,  [To  Worcester. 

fToR.   Who  ftruck  this  heat  up  after  I  was 
gone? 

Hot.  He  will,  forfooth,  have  all  my  prifoners; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ranfbm  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale; 

^  Art  m/— }  Old  copies— i#rf  tbow  fM^    STiitviuis* 
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And  on  my  fece  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death/ 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

fVoR.  I  cannot  blame  him :   Was  he  not  pro- 
claim'd. 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ?^ 

North.  He  was ;  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whofe  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon!)  did  fet  forth 

*  aft  eye  of  death,']     That  is,    an  crc  menacing  deaths 

Hotfpur  feeras  to  ddcribc  the  king  at  trembliog  with  n^gi  rather 
than  fear.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  i  J90 : 

«*  And  wrapt  in  filence  of  his  angry  foul, 

**  Upon  his  browes  was  poo rt raid  ugly  death, 

"  And  in  hb  eyes  the  furies  of  bis  heart."    Stesvins.    • 

Johnfon  and  Steevens  feem  to  think  that  Hotfpur  meant  to  de* 
fcribe  the  King  as  trembline  not  with  fear,  but  rage ;  but  furely 
they  arc  miftaken..  The  king  had  no  reafoii  to  be  enraged  at 
Mortimer,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  fighting  aeainft  his 
enemy ;  but  he  had  nmch  reafon  to  fear  the  man  who  had  a  better 
title  to  the  crown  than  himfelf,  which  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Richard  II ;  and  accordingly,  when  Hotfpur  is  informed  of  that 
circumftance,  he  fays, 

**  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  coufin  king 
**  That  wifti'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  ftarv*d.*' 
And  Worcefter,  in  the  very  next  line,  fa^s :  **  He  cannot  blame 
him  for  trembling  at  the  name  of  Mortimer,  (ince  Richard  had 
proclaimed  him  next  of  blood."    M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  remaik  is,  I  think,  in  general  jaft ;  bat  the  King, 
as  appears  from  this  fcene,  had  fome  reafon  to  be  enraged  alfo  at 
Mortimer,  becaufe  he  thou^t  that  Mortimer  had  not  been  taken 
prifoner  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  but  had  himfelf  rrvolted. 

Malone. 

^  Was  he  not  proclaimed. 

By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood?]  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  who  was  bom  in  13'ji,  was  declared  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  in  the  9th  year  of  King  Richard  II.  (1385).  See 
Grafton,  p.  347.  But  he  was  killed  in  Ireland  in  1308.  Tlic 
perfon  who  was  proclaimed  by  Richard  heir  apparent  to  tne  crowDk 
previous  to  his  laft  voyage  to  Ireland,  was  Edmund  Mortimer,  (the 
fon  of  Roger,)  who  was  then  but  feven  years  old  ;  but  he  was  not 
Percy'i  w&'s  brother,  but  her  nef^ew*    Malonb« 
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Upoa  his  Iriih  expedkbn ; 

From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 

To  be  depos'd,  and,  Iboctiy^  murdered. 

JVoR.  And  for  whofe  deathj  we  ia  the  world^g 
wide  mouth 
Live  fcandaliz*d^  and  fioulLy  ^ken  of/ 

Hor.  But,  foft,  I  pray  you ;  Did  king  Richard 
then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmtmd  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? ' 


7  Hfir  to  the  crown  f^  Edmand  Mortimer,  carl  of  March,  waa 
the  and<5ubted  heir  to  ^e  crown:  after  the  death  of  Richard,  at 
appears  from  the  following  cible ;.  ia  which  die  three  ^unger  chil« 
dren  of  King  Edward  IIL  ase  nol  iftckidedii  as  beuog  uBmatcrial  to 
the  fubjed  before  us : 


[King  Edward  III.  I 
I 


r     1 

1 

1 

.  > 

Edward,  Prince 
of  WJdeir 

William  of 
Hatfield  dkd 
without  ilTue. 

Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence. 

John  of  Gaunt, 

duke  of  Lan- 

cafter. 

1 

1 

1 

King  Richard 

n.  died  with- 

ontiflaei 

PhiHppa,  mar- 
ried to  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March* 

Henry,  duke  of 
Hereford,  af- 

KcnrylV. 

1 

Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March. 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1     A 

Edmund  Mortimer, 
Eari  of  March. 

Eleanor  died 
without  iflue. 

Anne,  married 
toRichard,EaH 
of  Cambridge. 

Sandford  in  his  GeneahgiadUiftofy  fays,  that  the  laft  mentioned 
Edmand,  earl  of  March,  (the  Mortimer  of  this  play,)  was  mar- 
ried to  Anne  Stafibid>  daughter  of  Edmund^  eari  of  Staffbtd. 
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North.  He  did;  myfclf  did  hear  k. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  coufin  king. 
That  wifti'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  ftarv*d. 
But  Ihall  it  be,  that  you, — that  fet  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man ; 
And,  for  his  fake,  wear  the  detefted  blot 
Of  murd'rous  fubomation, — ihall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  curfes  undergo; 
Being  the  agents,  or  bafe  fecond  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather? — 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  defcend  fo  low. 
To  Ihow  the  line,  and  the  predicament, 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  fubtle  king. — 
Shall  it,  for  (hame,  be  fpoken  in  theie  days. 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjuil  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it  I  have  done, — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  fweet  lovely  rofe. 


Thomas  Walfineham  aflerts  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Owen 
Glendower;  and  die  fubfequent  hiftorians  copied  him ;  but  thb  is  a 
very  doubt  Ail  point,  for  the  Welih  writers  make  no  mention  of  it* 
Sandford  fays  that  this  earl  of  March  was  confined  by  the  jealooa' 
Henry  in  the  caftle  of  Trim  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  died  there, 
after  an  imprifonment  of  twenty  years,  on  the  loth  of  January, 
1424.  But  this  is  a  miftake.  There  is  no  proof  tnat  he  was  con- 
fined a  (late-prifoner  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed in  many  military  fervices  by  his  fon  Henry  the  Fifth*  H« 
died  in  his  own  caftle  at  Trim  in  Ireland,  at  the  time  mentioned 
by  Sandford,  but  not  in  a  ftate  of  imprifonment.  See  note  on  Kini 
Henry  Vh   P.  IL  Aft  II,  fc.  u.  VoL  X. 

Since  the  original  note  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  Owen 
Glendower's  daughter  was  married  to  his  antagonift  Lord  Gray  of 
Ruthven.  Holinfhed  led  Shakfpeare  into  the  error  of  fuppofing 
her  the  wife  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  This  noble- 
man, who  is  the  Mortimer  of  the  prcfent  play,  was  bom  in  No- 
vember, 1392,  and  coniequently  at  the  time  when  this  play  com- 
mences, was  little  more  than  ten  years  old.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  not  fifteeiu    Malon i. 
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And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke?' 
And  (hall  it,  in  more  (hame,  be  further  fpoken. 
That  you  are  fooPd,  difcarded,  and  (hook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  thefe  ihames  ye  underwent  ? 
No;  yet  time  ferves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banifh'd  honours,  and  reftore  yourfelves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again : 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  difdain'd  ^  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  ftudies,  day  and  night. 
To  anfwer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  fay, 

fi^oR.  Peace,  coufin,  fay  no  more : 

And  now  I  will  unclafp  a  fecret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  difcontents 
1*11  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  adventurous  fpirit. 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear.* 

Hot.   If  he  fall  in,  good  night: — or  fink  or 
fwim : ' — 
Send  danger  from  the  eaft  unto  the  weft. 
So  honour  crofs  it  from  the  north  to  fouth, 

«  ■  ■  ■  this  canker,  Bdingbroke  ?^  The  cankcr-rofc  is  the  dog- 
roie,  the  flower  of  the  Cynofbaton.  So,  in  Much  ado  about  No* 
thing:  **  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rofe  in  his 
grace."    Stbbvbns. 

9 difdam*d — ]     Yot  dt/dainfuL    Johnson. 

*  On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  ffeftrJ]  That  is,  of  a  fpear  laid 
acrofs*    Wak.buk.ton. 

J  'Jink  or/nvim :]   This  is  a  very  ancient  proverbial  exprcf-. 

fion.    So,  in  The  Knight*!  Tale  of  Chaucer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit. 
▼.  2399 : 

**  Ne  recceth  never,  whether  Ifnk  or  fete.'* 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  liveji  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  i  ^70 : 

**  He  careth  not  who  doth^«i  or/wimme."    Sts evens, 
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And  let  them  grapple; — O!  the  blood  more  ftirs. 
To  roufe  a  lion»  tlmn  to  flart  a  hare.' 

North.  Imagination  of  fome  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks^  it  were  an  eafy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale^fac'd  moon ;  ♦ 

^  -^— — .  tb<  hlood  more  ftirs. 
To  roufe  a  lion,  than  tofiart  a  hare.'^     Thii  pftflafi;e  wiB  remind 
the  claffical  reader  of  young  Afcamus's  heroic  rcelings  in  the 
fourth  iEneid :  . 


»pecora  tnter  tnertta  njotu 


Optat aprum,  autfuhvum dtfcendtn monte konem*  STEEYBMSr 

<  By  hemjen,  metbinks,  it  'were  an  eafy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale'fac' a  moon  \\  Though  I  am 
tery  far  from  condemning  this  fpeech  with  Giklon  and  Theobald^ 
as  abfolute  madnefs,  yet  I  cannot  find  in  it  dwt  profundity  of  r&- 
flexion,  and  beauty  of  allegory  which  Dr.  Warburton  hat  endea* 
Youred  to  difplay.  This  faffy  of  Hotfpur,  may  be,  I  think,  fober^ 
and  rationally  vindicated  as  the  yiolent  eruption  of  a  mind  inflat^ 
with  ambition  and  fired  with  refentroent ;  as  the  boafled  clamour 
of  a  man  able  to  do  nmch,  and  eager  to  do  more;  as  the  hafly 
motion  of  turbulent  defire ;  as  the  dark  expreffion  of  indetermined 
thoughts*  The  pailage  from  Euripides  is  iurely  not  allegorical, 
yet  it  is  produced,  and  properly,  as  parallel,    Johnson* 

Euripides  has  pot  the  very  iame  (entiment  into  the  moodi  of 
-  Eteocles :  **  I  will  not,  madam,  difguife  my  thoughts ;   I  would 
fcale  heaven,  I  would  defcend  to  the  very  entrails  of  the  earth, 
if  fo  be  that  by  that  price  I  could  obtain  a  kingdom. 

Warbitrton. 
This  is  probably  a  paflage  from  fome  borabaft  play,  and  after- 
wards ufedf  as  a  common  burlefque  phrafe  for  attempting  impofii- 
bilities.  At  lead,  that  it  was  the  lall,  nsight  be  concluded  from 
its  ufe  in  Cartwright's  poem  On  Mr.  Stokes  his  Book  on  the  Art  rf 
Vaulting,  edit.  165^1,  p.  212: 

"  Then  go  thy  ways,  brave  Will,  for  oncj 
«  ^  Jove  'tis  thou  muft  leap,  or  none, 
•*  To  pull  bright  honour  from  the  moon.* 
Unlefs  Cartwrieht  intended  to  ridicule  this  paflage  in  ShakfpeuM^ 
which  I  partly  fufped.    Stokes's  book,  a  noble  objed  for  the  wits, 
was  printed  at  London,  in  the  year  164U    T.  Walton. 

A  paflage  fomcwhat  rcfembling  this,  occun  in  ArchbiftwMi  Parker'* 
Akddreis  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  Trad  entitled  A  Brief  Est 
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Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  fathom4iDe  could  never  touch  the  ground/ 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks ; 

So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear. 

Without  corrival,  ail  her  dignities : 

But  out  upon  this  half^fac'd  fellowfhip !  ^ 


ammathnfir  the  Tjme^  Sec* — ^*  But  tmeth  it  to  hvc  ftt,  for  you  to 
f/uci  heroiaof  heaven,  to  maniftftlye  knowen  to  oe  by  your  papers 
obfcured,  and  furdy  fbibli(hed»  to  drvwtte  her  in  the  myrie  lakes  of 
your  fophifticall  writinges." 

In  The  Km^bt  of  the  hurning  Pefile,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
put  the  foregoing  rant  of  HotTpur  into  the  mouth  of  Ralph  the 
apprentice,  who,  Hke  Bottom,  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  adUng 
parts  to  tear  a  eat  in*  I  fuppofe  a  ridicule  on  Shakfpeare  was  de- 
figned,    Stbiyens. 

^  Where  fathcm^lme  eoald  never  touch  the  grotpuf,]  So»  in  The 
Temfefi: 

"  ni  feck  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded." 

Steevbns. 

^  But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowlhip !]  A  coat  is  faid  to  be 
facedt  when  part  of  it,  as  the  fleeves  or  oofom,  is  covered  with 
ibmething  finer  or  more  fj^endid  than  the  main  fubllance.  The 
mantua^makers  ftill  ufe  the  word.  Half-fac^i  fellowjhip  is  then 
*'  partnerihip  but  half-adorned,  partnerlhip  which  yet  wants  half 
the  (how  of  dignities  and  honours."    Joh  nson. 

So,  in  The  Portraitmre  of  Hjpocrifie,  &c.  bl,  1.  1 580 :  **  A  gen- 
tleman  (houkl  have  a  gowne  for  the  night,  two  for  tne  dale,  &c» 
one  all  furred,  another  half-faced." 

Mr.  M.  Mafon,  however,  obferves,  that  the  allufion  may  be  to 
the  half-faces  on  medals,  where  two  perfons  are  rcpreiented.  **  The 
coins  of  Philip  and  Mary  (fays  he)  rendered  this  image  fufficiently 
familiar  to  Shakfpeare."    Ste evens. 

I  doubt  whether  the  allufion  was  to  drcfs.  Halffac'd  fcems  to 
have  mtznt  paltry.  The  exprcffion,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
contemptuous  one,  I  believe,  had  its  rife  from  the  meaner  denomi- 
nations of  coin,  on  which,  formerly,  only  a  profile  of  the  reignin? 
prince  was  exhibited ;  whereas  on  the  more  valuable  pieces  a  full 
face  was  reprefentcd.     So,  in  King  John : 

*'  With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  land,— 
•♦  A  half'fac*d groat,  ^vt  hundred  pound  a  year!" 
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^OR.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here/ 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  fhould  attend. — 
Good  coufin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

ff^OR.  Thofe  fame  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prifoners, 

Hot.  I'll  keep  them  all ; 

By  heaven,  he  (hall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  fave  his  foul,  he  Ihall  not : 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

^OR.  You  ftart  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpofes. — 
Thofe  prifoners  you  fhall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will;  that's  flat: — 

He  faid,  he  would  not  ranfom  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep. 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  hoUa-r-Mortimer !  ^ 

But  then,  it  will  be  faid,  **  what  becomes  ^^elhwjhip  f  Where 
is  the  fellow(hip  in  2ifingk  face  in  profile  ?  The  allufion  muft  be 
to  the  coins  of  Philip  and  Mary,  where  two  faces  were  in  part  ex- 
hibited."— This  fquaring  of  our  author's  comparifons,  and  making 
them  correfpond  precifely  on  every  fide,  is  in  my  apprehenfion  the 
fource  of  endlefs  miftakes.  See  p*4i2,  n.  9,  Fetlvwjbip  relates 
to  Hotfpur's  "  corrival"  and  himfelf,  and  I  think  to  nothing  more. 

I  find  the  epithet  here  applied  to  it,  in  Nafhe's  Apohgie  of  Fierce 

FennileJ/e,  i  J03  :  ** with  all  other  odd  ends  of  your  half-faced 

Englifh."     Again,  in  Hiftnomaftix,  1610: 

**  Whilft  I  behold  yon  half-fac'd  tMmon,'^.**    Malonb. 

^ a  ivorld  of  figures  here,"]    Figure  is  here  ufod  eauivocally. 

As  it  b  applied  to  Hotfpur's  fpeech  it  is  a  rhetorical  mode;  as  op- 
pofed  to  form,  it  means  appearance  or  (hape.    Johnson. 

Figures  mean  (hapes  created  by  Hotfpur's  imagination ;  but  Aot 
the  form  of  what  he  (hould  attend,  viz.  of  what  his  ancle  had  to 
propofe.     Edwards. 

7  He  faid,  he  nvould  not  ranfom  Mortimer  i^---^ 
But  I  luillfind  him  fwhen  he  lies  ajleep. 

And  in  bis  ear  Vll  hoUet-^Mortimer  l^     So  Marlowc,  in  his 
King  Ed*ward  II : 
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Nay, 

lil  have  a  darling  fhall  be  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  ftill  in  motion. 

!VoR.  Hear  you, 

Coufin ;  a  word. 

Hor.  All  ftudies  here  I  folemnly  defy,' 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke : 
And  that  fame  fword- and -buckler  prince  of 

Wales,'— 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  fome  mifchance^ 
I*d  have  him  poifon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.* 

*'  and  if  he  will  not  ranjom  him, 

"  ril  thunder  fuck  a  feale  into  his  etires, 

"  As  never  fubjed  did  unto  his  king."    Ma  lone. 

• 1  folemnly  defy,]     One  of  the  ancient  fenfes  of  the  verb, 

to  defy,  was  to  refufe^     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  I  do  defy  thy  commiferation."    Steevbns. 
9  And  that  fame  fword-and-bucklcr /r/^r^  of  Wales  ^     A  royfter 
or  turbulent  fellow,  that  fought  in  taverns,  or  raifed  diforders  in 
the  flreets,  was  caUed  a  Sw^^-buckler.     In  this  fenfe  f'word-and" 
buckler  is  here  ufed.     Johnson. 

Stowe  will  keep  us  to  the  precife  meaning  of  the  epithet  here 
given  to  the  prince. — '*  This  field,  commonly  called  Weft-Smith- 
feeld,  was  for  many  years  called  Ruffians  Hall,  by  reafon  it  was  the 
ufual  place  of  frayes  and  common  fighting,  during  the  time  that 
fword  and  bucklers  were  in  ufe.  When  every  ferving-man,  from 
the  bafe  to  the  beft,  carried  a  buckler  at  his  back,  which  hung  by 
the  hilt  or  pomel  of  his/iyW.*'     Henley. 

I  have  now  before  me  (to  confirm  the  juftice  of  this  remark)  a 
poem  entitled  **  Snvord  and  Buckler,  or  Serving  Man's  Defence,** 
by  William  Bas,  1602.    Stbevens« 

**  What  weapons  bear  they  ? — Some  fword  and  dagger,  fomc 
ftworddJiA  buckler. — ^What  weapon  is  that  buckler  f — A  clownifh 
daftardly  weapon »  and  not  fit  for  a  gentleman."  Florio's  Firft 
Fruites,  1578,     Malone. 

*  poifon*d  'With  a  pot  of  ale.]  Dr.  Grey  fuppofes  this  to  be 

fjud  •  in  aliufion  to  Caxton's  Account  of  King  Johns  Death ;  (ice 
Caxton's  Fru&us  "Temparum,  1515,  fol.  62.)  but  I  rather  think  it 
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fVoR.  Farewell,  kinfman!  I  will  talk  to  yoii» 
When  you  are  better  tcraper'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  waTp-ftung  and  impatient 
fooP 

has  reference  to  the  low  companj  (drinkers  of  ale)  with  whom  the 
prince  fpent  fo  mach  of  his  time  in  the  meaneft  taverns. 

Stbttsks. 
'  fFfyf  njohat  a  nuafp^^jxog  ^nd  imfaliaa  yoo/— ]  Tlmt  the 
quartOy  159S;  and  furd/  it  a£R>rds  a  more  obvioos  meaning  than 
the  folio,  ^idi  reads:  — ou/i/^tong^ued.  That  Shalcfpeare  knew 
the  iling  of  a  wafp  was  not  fituated  m  its  month »  aoay  be  learned 
from  the  foUowinf  paiTagie  in  The  Winter's  TaU,  Ad  L  fc.  ik** 

•*  is  goods,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of^wa/faj'    Stbbvbhs. 

This  reading  is  confirmed  by  Hotfpur's  reply: 

••  Why  look  you,  I  am  whipjj'd  and  icours:'d  with  rods, 

•*  Nettled  znaftunf  with  piimires,  when  I  hear 

"  Of  this  vile  politician,  Boliagforoke.^'    M.  Mason. 

The  firft  quarto  copies  of  (everal  of  thefe  plays  are  in  many  re- 
fpeds  much  preferable  to  the  folio,  and  in  eeneral  I  have  paid  the 
QCmoft  attention  to  them.  In  the  oreient  in&nce,  however,  I  think 
the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceived  him,  and  that  the  true  reading  b  diat 


of  the  fecond  quarto,  i  C99»  waip-^nvfixf,  which  I  have  adopted, 
not  on  the  authority  of  that  c<»y,  (for  it  has  none,)  but  becaufe  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  word  ufed  by  the  author.    The  folio  was 


aq>parently  printed  from  a  later  quarto ;  and  the  editor  from  igno- 
rance of  our  author's  phrafeology  changed  wdfy-tongste  to  wafp- 
ton^ued.  There  are  other  inilances  of  the  lame  unwarrantable  alter- 
ations even  in  that  valuable  copy  of  our  author's  plays.  The  change, 
I  fay,  was  made  from  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare  s  phrafeology;  tor 
in  King  Richard  IJL  we  have — hb  «c;M0/v-tootn,  not  'U€nom*d-' 
tooth ;  your  av/c/tfou-dolour,  not  tvidow'd'dicAovLr ;  and  in  another 
play, — ^parted  wiihyWtfr-brcath,  not  yir^/zr'i/.brcath ;  and  many 
more  inlbnces  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  found.  Thus,  in  this  play, 
— fmooth-Ztfirj^jy/,  not  fmooth-/Mr^^^.  Again:  '' — ftolen  from 
my  hoft  at  St.  Alban's,  or  the  red-w^  innkeeper  of  Daintry.'* 
[not  red-*^^.]     A^n,  in  King  Richard  III : 

*•  Some  light.y«o/  friend  poft  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk." 
not  M^t'fioud. 

Soalfo,  in  The  Black  Book,  4to.  1604:  "  —  Tht /pindle^ftmnh 
fpyder,  which  fhowed  like  great  leachers  widi  little  legs,  went 
ftealine  over  his  head,"  &c.  In  the  laft  ad  of  7;&^  JSecmd  ^art  of 
King  Henry  IV.  **  hlcw-hottle  rogue'*  (the  reading  of  the  quarto) 
is  changed  by  the  editor  of  the  iolio  to  "  hlew-bottUd  rogue,*'  as 
he  here  fubfUtu^  wsSp-totsgMed  for  walp-Zor^, 
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Art  thou^  to  break  into  this  womaA's  inood$ 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ? 

Shakfpcare  certainly  knew,  at  Mr.  Sieevens  has  obferred,  that 
the  ftiBg  of  a  'wafp  lay  in  his  tail ;  nor  is  there  in  my  apprehenfion 
any  thing  coucbca  onder  the  epithet  nvafp-toitgue,  inconfiftent  with 
that  knowledge.  It  means  only,  having  a  tongue  as  peevifh  and 
mifchiewius  (if  fudi  terms  mav  be  applira  to  diat  inftmment  of  the 
mind]  as  a  waip.  Thus,  in  Asyw  Like  H^  nx)^pi/h  is  n{tA  withont 
any  particnlar  reference  to  any  adion  of  a  waTp,  but  merely  a» 
fynonymons  to pervi/h  ot  fretful: 

*'  By  the  ftem  brow  and  nvafpijh  aflion 

**  Which  (he  did  ufe  as  (he  was  writing  of  it, 

**  It  bears  an  angty  tenour.** 
In  The  Temfeflt  when  Iris  fpeakbg  of  Venus,  fays, 

**  Her  waf(n(h-^rtf^^^  ion  has  broke  hb  arrows,'* 
the  meaning  is  perfedly  clear ;  yet  the  objedion  that  Shak&care 
knew  the  fiing  of  a  wafp  was  in  his  tail,  not  in  his  bead,  mi^t,  I 
conceive,  be  made  with  equal  force,  there,  as  on  the  prefent  oc« 
cafion. 

Though  this  note  has  run  out  to  an  unrcaibnable  leneth,  I  muft 
add  a  psmage  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shre*w ;  which,  \diue  it  (hows 
that  our  author  knew  the  fting  of  a  wafp  was  really  fituated  in  its 
tail^  proves  at  the  fame  time  that  he  thought  it  might  with  pro- 
priety be  applied  metaphorically  to  the  tongue  : 

"  Pet,  Come,  come,  you  *wafp ;  i'faith  you  arc  too  an^iy* 

**  Cath.  If  I  be  wafpifh,  bdl  beware  my  fting. 

*•  Fet.  My  Tcmcfly  is  then  to  pluck  it  out. 

'*  Cath.  Ay,  if  me  fbd  could  find  out  where  it  lies. 

"  Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wafp  does  wear  \mJHngf  * 
**  In  his  tail. 

"  Cath,  Inhis/««^. 

"  Pet.  Whofe  tongue  ? 

*'  Cath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails,"  Sec. 
This  paflage  appears  to  me  fully  to  juftify  the  reading  that  I 
have  chofen.  Independent  however  of  all  authority,  or  reference 
to  other  paifitses,  it  is  fupported  by  the  context  here.  A  perfbn 
ftune  by  a  wafp  would  not  be  very  likely  to  claim  all  the  talk  to 
himfelf,  as  Hotfpur  is  defcribed  to  do,  out  rather  in  the  agony  of 
pain  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  thofe  about  him ;  whereas  **  the 
wzfy'iongue  fool"  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  **  break  into  a  woman's 
mood,"  and  to  liften  **  to  no  tongue  but  his  own." 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  thinks  that  the  words  afterwards  ufed  by  Hotfpur 
are  dedfively  in  favour  of  wBfp-Jiung, — *'  Nettled  and  Jlung  with 
pifmires  i'  but  Hotfpur  ufes  that  exprefiSon  to  mark  the  poignancy 
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Hor.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipped  and  fcourg'd 
with  rods. 
Nettled,  and  ftui^  with  pifmires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — What  do  you  call  the  place  ? — 
A  plague  upon't ! — it  is  in  Glocefterlhire ; — 
•Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept; 
His  uncle  York ; — ^where  I  firfl:  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  fmiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  ana  he  came  back  from  Ravenfpurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  caftle. 

Hot.  You  fay  true : 

Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy  ♦ 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 
Look, — when  bis  infant  fortune  came  to  age^ — 
And, — gentle  Harry  Percy ^ — ^and,  kind  coufin^ — 

O,  the  devil  take  fuch  cozeners  !  * God  forgive 

me! 
Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done, 

of  his  ovfti  feelings  I  Northumberland  ufcs  the  term  nva/f-tongue  to 
denote  the  irritability  of  his  fon's  temper,  and  the  petulance  of  his 
language.     M  A  Lo  N  E  •  • 

I  may  feem  to  be  overlaid  by  the  foregoing  note,  but  do  not 
flxink  myfelf  defeated.  The  reader's  patience,  however,  (hall  be 
no  further  exercifed  on  the  preTent  occafion.    Steevens. 

^  ^what  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy — ]  i.  e,  what  a  deal  of  candy 

courtefy.  Mr,  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — camdfi, 
without  neceffity.     See  alfo  JT.  Richard  III: 

"  Grofsly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words.** 
not /&(?»^V  words.    See  the  laft  note.    Ma  lone. 

^  infant  fortune  came  to  age, 1    Alluding   to  what  palled  in 

Kiffg  Richard,  A^\h{c,  uu    Johnson. 

^ the  de<vil  take  fuch  cozeners!]    The  fame  jingle  occun  in 

Touo  tragedies  in  One,  &c.  i6oi  : 

'«  Come  pretty  coufin,  cozened  by  grim  death." 
Again,  in  Monfieur  Thomas,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
*'     I  .  coufin, 

«'  Ctizen  thyfelf  no  more." 
Again,  in  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  1601  : 
<«  To  fee  my  coufin  coxjend in  this  fort."    Steeveks. 
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IV0R.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again ; 
We'll  ftay  your  leifure. 

Hor.  I  have  done,  i'faith. 

JVoR.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottifh  prifoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ranfom  ftraight. 
And  make  the  Douglas'  fon  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which, — for  divers  rca- 

fons. 
Which  I  (hall  fend  you  written, — be  alTur'd, 
Will  eafily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord, — 

[To  Northumberland. 
Your  fon  in  Scotland  being  thus  employed, — 
Shall  fecretly  into  the  bofom  creep 
Of  that  fame  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd. 
The  archbilhop. 

Hor.  Of  York,  is'tnot? 

JVoR.  True;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Briftol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  Ipeak  not  this  in  eftimation,' 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  fet  down ; 
And  only  (lays  but  to  behold  the  face  * 

Of  that  occalion  that  fhall  bring  it  on. 

Hor.  I  fmell  it ;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North.  Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou  dill  let'ft 
flip.* 

i/or.  Why,  it  cannot  choofe  but  be  a  noble  plot : — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, — 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha? 


'  I /peak  not  this  in  eftimation,]  Eftimaiion  for  conjedurc. 

Warburton. 

« Ufftjlip.'\  To  Utjlip.  is  to  loofe  the  greyhound. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Sbrtw: 

**  Luccntioj§/^/Wmc,  like  his  greyhound/'    Steevens. 
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If^oR.  And  fo  they  (hail. 

Hor.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedii^ly  well  aim*(L 
If^oit.  And  'tis  no  little  reafon  bids  us  fpeed^ 
To  fave  our  heads  by  railing  of  a  head:* 
For,  bear  ourfelveg  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt;^ 
And  think  we  think  ourfelves  unfatisfied. 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  fee  already,  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  flrangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does ;  we'll  be  reveng'd  on 
him. 

fFoR.  Coufin,*  farewell : — No  further  go  in  this. 
Than  I  by  letters  (hall  dired  your  courfe. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  fuddenly,) 
1*11  fteal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at  once, 
(As  I  will  falhton  it,)  fhall  happily  meet. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  ftrong  arms. 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother:  We fliall thrive, 
I  truft. 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu : — O,  let  the  hours  be  Ihort, 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  fport ! 

<  -— ^^  mtfix^  of  a  head:]  A  hiaiv^%  body  of  forces. 

JORNSON. 

So^lxiKhiHemfyVI.  P.ni: 

"  M^ng  another  bind,  to  fight  again."    Stbevens. 

9  The  king  nuill  alivays  &c.l  This  is  a  natural  defcription  of  the 
ftate  of  mind  between  thofe  tnat  have  conferred^  and  thofe  that 
have  received  oblintions  too  great  to  be  fatisfied. 

That  this  would  be  the  event  of  Northumberland's  difloyalty, 
was  predided  by  King  Richard  in  the  former  play.    Jo«  n  son# 

*  Coujtft,]  This  was  a  common  addrefs  in  our  author's  time  to 
nephews,  nieces,  and  erandchildreiu  See  Holinfhed's  CbrmdcU^ 
ptflim^    (iotfpur  was  Worcefter's  nephew.    M alon e. 
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ACT    IL        SCENE    I. 

Rochefter.     An  Inn  Ta%d. 

Enter  a  Carrier^  with  a  lantern  in  bis  band. 

I  Car.  Heigh  ho !  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day, 
I'll  be  hang'd :  Charles'  wain  ^  \s  over  the  new  chim- 
mey,  and  yet  our  horfe  not  pack'd.   What,  oftler ! 

Osr.  [IViibin.'\  Anon,  anon, 

I  Car.  I  pry'thee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  faddle,*  put 
a  few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung 
in  the  withers  out  of  all  cefs.^ 

Enter  another  Carrier, 
a  Car.  Peafe  and  beans  are  as  dank^  here  as  a 

^  Charles*^  nvain — ]  Charles*!  twain  is  the  vulgar  name  «vea 

to  the  conftelladon  called  the  Bear*  It  is  a  corruption  (»  the 
Cherla  or  Churls  wain  (Sax.  ceo^l,  a  countryman. j     Rition. 

See  alio  Thorefby's  Leeds,  p.  268.    Rbbd. 

Chorl  is   frequently   ufed  for  a  countryman    in    old  books. 

««  Here  begynneth  the  cborU  and  the  byide,"  printed  for  Wynkyn 

•  de  Worde.    See  alfo  the  Gloflaries  of  Skinner  and  Junius,  v.  ChurK 

DoucB. 

4 Cut's/z^^,]    Cut  is  the  name  of  a  horfe  in  The  ffltchet 

if  Lanca/bire,  i634>  ^^<^»  ^  fuppofe,  was  a  common  one. 

Stbbvbns. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  67,  n.  3.    Maloni. 

*  9Mto/ all  cefs.]  ut.out  of  all  meafure :  the  phrafe  being 

taken  from  a  f^,  tax,  or  fubfidy;  which  being  by  regular  and 
moderate  rates,  when  any  thing  was  exorbitant,  or  out  of  meafure, 
*^-il  was  &id  to  be,  m</  of  all  eefs.    Wabburton. 

* as  dank — ]  i.  e.  wet,  rotten.     Pope. 

In  the  dil^ions  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  for  the  pre^ 
icrvatioa  of  his  library,  he  orders  that  the  cleanfer  thereof  fhould. 
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dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the 
bots :'  this  houfe  is  turned  upfide  down,  fincc  Ro-» 
bin  oftler  died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow!  never  joy'd  fince  the  price 
of  oats  rofe ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  moft  villainous  houfe 
in  all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  (lung  like  a 
tench.' 

I  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mafs,  there  is  ne'er 
a  king  in  Chriftendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I 
have  been  fmce  the  firft  cock. 


•*  at  Icift  twice  a  quarter^  with  clean  cloths,  ftrikc  away  the  duft 
and  moulding  of  the  booksy  which  will  not  then  continue  long  with 
it;  now  it  proceedeth  chiefly  of  the  newnefs  of  the  fonels,  which 
in  time  will  be  leis  and  lefs  dankijh.**  Reliquia  BoMeUuta,  p.  1 1 1  • 

Reed. 
7  h<as:']  Are  wonnt  in  the  ftomach  of  a  horfe. 

Johnson. 

•*  The  boites  is  an  yll  difeafe,  and  they  lye  in  a  horfe  mawe ; 
and  they  be  an  inche  lon£,  white  coloured,  and  a  reed  heed,  and 
as  moche  as  a  fyngers  ende;  and  they  be  quycke  and  (lycke  fafte  in 
the  mawe  fyde :  it  apperethe  by  ftampynge  of  the  horfe  or  tom- 
blynge ;  and  in  the  oeginninge  there  is  remedy  ynoughe ;  and  if 
they  DC  not  cured  betyme,  they  wyll  eate  thorough  his  mawe  and 
kyil  hym."     Fitzhtrltrt's  Book  of  Hujhandry.     Rkeo. 

A  bots  light  upon  you,  is  an  imprecation  frequently  rq)eated  in 
the  anonymous  play  of  K.  Henry  V.  as  well  as  in  many  other  old 
pieces.  So,  in  the  ancient  black  letter  interlude  of  The  Di/obedient 
Child,  no  date : 

"  That  I  wiflied  their  bellyes  full  ofbottrs." 
In  Reginald  Scott,  on  Witchcraft,  1584,  is  **  a  charme  for  the  bots 
in  a  horfe."    Steevens. 

•  I  am  ftun^  like  a  tench.]  Why  like  a  tench  f  I  know  not, 
unlefs  the  fimilitude  coniifts  in  the  fpots  of  the  uncb,  and  thofc 
made  by  the  bite  of  vermin.     Malonb. 

I  have  either  read,  or  been  told,  that  it  was  once  cuflomary  to 
pack  fuch  pond-fi(h  as  were  brought  alive  to  market,  in  ftinging' 
nettles.  But  writing  from  recoUciftion,  and  having  no  proof  of 
this  ufage  to  ofitr^  I  do  not  prefs  my  intelligence  on  the  public. 

Stbbven9. 
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2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  nc*er  a  jorden, 
and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney ;  and  your  cham- 
ber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.^ 

1  Car.  What,  oftler !  come  away,  and  be  hanged, 
come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two 
razes  of  ginger,*  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing* 
crofs. 

9  .—.ir^/^  Jfeat  like  a  loach.]  The  loach  is  a  very  fmall 
fifh,  but  fo  exceedingly  prolifick  that  it  is  feldom  found  without 
fytmn  in  it ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  pradice  of  the  young  gal- 
lants to  fwallow  loaches  in  wine,  becaufe  th^  were  conndeied 
at  invigorating,  and  as  apt  to  communicate  their  prolifick  qua* 
lity.  The  carrier  therefore  means  to  fav  that  **  jrour  cham- 
ber-lie breeds  fleas  as  faft  as  a  loach"  breeds,  not  fleas,  but 
loaches. 

In  As  you  like  it^  Jaques  (ays  that  he  *'  can  fuck  melancholy  out 
of  a  fong,  as  a  weafel  fucks  eggs ;"  but  he  does  not  mean  uiat  a 
weafel  fucks  ^gs  **  out  of  a  fong." — And  in  Troiius  and  Crefflda, 
where  Neftor  fays  that  Therfites  is 

**  A  flaTe  whofe  gall  coins  fljuiders  like  a  mint," 
be  means,  that  his  gall  coined  flanders  ^  faft  as  a  mint  coina 
money.    M.  Mason. 

A  paflage  in  Com/anut  likewife  may  be  produced  in  fupport  of 
the  interpretation  here  given :  **  and  he  no  more  remembers 

his  mother,  than  an  eight-year-old  horfe ;"  i.  e.  than  an  eight-year- 
old  horfe  remembers  his  dam, 

I  entirely  aeree  with  Mr.  M.  Mafon  in  his  explanation  of  thit 
paflage,  and,  oefore  I  had  feen  his  Comments,  had  in  the  fame 
manner  interpreted  a  paflage  in  As  you  like  it.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  77, 
n.  7.  One  principal  fource  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  many 
pa&ges  in  our  author's  plays  has  been  the  fupponng  that  his  flmiles 
were  intended  to  correfpond  exadUy  on  both  udes.    M alone. 

« and  tnM  razes  rf ginger^  As  our  author  in  feveral  pafllages 

mentions  a  race  of  ginger,  I  thought  proper  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  raz^  mentioned  here.  The  K>rmer  iignifies  no  more  than  a 
fingle  root  of  it;  but  a  raze  is  the  Indian  term  for  a  bale  of  it. 

Theobald. 

and  fwo  razes  of  ginger,]     So,   in  the  old  anonymous 

play  of  Henry  V:  ** he  hath  taken  the  mrcat  raze  of  ginger, 

tbat  bouncing  Bed,  &c.  was  to  have  bad."    A  dainty  race  of  ginger 
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I  Cdti.  'Odfbody!  the  turkics  in  xxvf  pannier  are 
quite  ftarved.* — What»  oftler! — Ai^a^e  on  thee! 
haft  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head?  canft  not  hear? 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break 
the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come>  and 
be  hang'd : — ^Haft  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill/ 
Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.  What's  o'clock? 


is  mentioiied  in  Ben  Jonfim's  mafqiie  of  The  Gifffia  MehmmrpbofMl. 
The  late  Mr.  Warner  obferved  to  lae^  that  a  finglc  rmi  or  ntc^  of 
giii£er»  were  it  bfoaeht^  home  entire,  as  it  mi^t  fonottXy  have 
been,  and  not  in  imaD  piecee,  as  at  piefent,  would  have  been  (bf- 
ficient  to  load  a  pack-noHe.  He  quoted  Sir  Hans  Sloaoe's  Intro- 
dadion  to  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  u  fupport  of  his  aflertion;  and 
added  **  that  he  could  difoever  no  aothority  for  the  woid  rasu  in 
^e  fenfe  appropriated  to  k  by  Theobald.'* 
.  A  race  of  ginffer  ia  a  phiaie  that  fecmt  familiar  among  cor 
comic  writers.  So»  in  A  Looking^Glqfs  for  hondm  ami  Em^tmd, 
1 598 :  '<  I  have  fpent  eleven  pence,  befides  three  mfet  of  ginger."— 
V  nere's  two  rafes  more."    Stbbvbhs. 

Dr.  Grev  fpeaks,  in  The  Fbilofiphical  TranfaSkm,  of  a  fotgk 
rmt  of  giAgfer  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  at  uncommonly  large. 
I  deubt  therefore  concemii^  the  truth  of  Mr.  Warner's  aflertioo. 
Theobald's  explanation  feems  equally  difputable.    Malohb.^ 

J  the  turkies  in  mj  fannier  are  quite  Jtarved.l     Here  is  a 

flight  anachronifm.     Turkics  were  not  brought  into  England  till 
die  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.    Malo  n  b. 

4  — —  Goiri&i/^.]  This  thief  receives  his  title  from  a  place  on 
the  Kentifh  road,  where  many  robberies  have  been  committed.  So« 
in  Wefrwari  Hoe,  1606: 

"  Why,  how  lies  (he? 

««  Troth,  as  the  way  lies  over  Gadt-bill,  very  daneerous." 
Again,  in  the  anonymous  play  of  The  Famous  Fidories  ofHemj  tie 
F^b: 

**  And  I  know  thee  for  a  taking  fellow 
«  Upon  Gadi^bai  in  Kent." 
In  the  year  i  C58,  a  ballad  entitled  <*  The  Robbery  at  Gads- 
hill,"  was  entered  on  die  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Stbbvbhs. 
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I  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o*clock.* 

Gads.  I  pr*ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  fee  my 
gelding  in  the  liable. 

1  Car  Nay,  foft,  I  pray  ye;  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  i'faith. 

Gads.  I  pr*ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  hy^  when,  canft  tell? — Lend  me  thy  lan- 
tern, quoth  a? — marry,  1*11  fee  thee  hang'd  firft. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London  ? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
I  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll 
call  up  the  gentlemen ;  they  will  along  with  conv- 
pany,  for  they  have  great  charge. 

l^Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho!  chamberlain! 

Cham.  \^lVitbin.']  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purfe.* 


^  /  tbhtk  it  be  trwo  o'c/ock.]  The  carrier,  who  fufpeftcd  Gads- 
hill,  ftrivcs  to  miflead  him  as  to  the  hour;  Becaofe  the  firft  ob- 
fervation  made  in  this  fcene  is,  that  it  was  /our  o'clock. 

Stbbvbns. 
*  Jf  hand,  qttoth  pkk'purfe.']  This  is  a  proverbial  cxprcffion  often 
ufcd  by  Green,  Nalhe,   and  other  writers  of  the  time,  in  whofe 
worics  the  cant  of  low  converfation  is  prefcrved.     Again,  in  the 
play  of  Aphu  and  Virginia,  1575,  Haphazard,  the  vice,  fays: 
"  At  hand,  quoth  pickfur/e,  here  redv  am  I, 
•'  See  well  to  the  cutporfe,  be  ruled  by  me." 
Again,    (as  "Mr.  Malone  oWerves,)   in  The  Dutcbefs  of  Suffolk, 
by  Tho.  Drue,  (but  hitherto  afcribcd  to  Hcywood,)  1631 :  **  At 
hand,  quoth  pickpur/e — have  you  any  woric  for  a  tyler?" 

Stbevbns. 

This  proverbial  faying  probably  arofe  from  the  pick-purfe  always 
feizing  upon  the  prey  neareft  him ;  his  maxim  being  that  of  Pope's 
man  of  gallantry : 

"  The  thing  at  band  is  of  all  things  the  bcft.'*    Malonb. 

Vol.  VIII.  E  e 
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Gjds.  Thacf  s  even  as  fair  as — at  hand,  quoth 
the  chamberlain:  for  thou  varieft  no  more  from 
picking  of  purfes^  than  giving  dixedlion  doth  from 
labouring;  thou  lay 'ft  the  plot  how.^ 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

CtiAM.  Good  morrow,  mafter  GadshilL  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yefternight:  There's  a 
franklin^  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell 
it  to  one  of  his  company,  laft  night  at  fupper ;  a 
kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and 
call  for  eggs  and  butter:*  They  will  away  prc- 
fently. 

^  That's  e^en  as  fair  as-'^-at  basidf  qmtb  the  cbambnlaia:  for  tbau 
n)arieft  no  more  &c.]  So,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Gamaliel  Ratfey^ 

1605:  *'  he  deadt  with  the  chamberlahie  of  the  honfe  to 

karne  which  way  they  rode  in  the  morning,  which  the  chamberlanie 
performed  accordingly*  and  that  with  great  care  and  dilieence, 
for  he  knew  he  (hould  partake  of  their  fortunes,  if  they  fped. 

Stebvbns. 

7 franklin — ]  is  a  little  gentleman.    Johnson. 

A  franklin  is  2l  freeholder.    M.  Mason. 

Fortefcue,  fays  the  editor  of  The  Canterbury  Tales »  Vol.  IV. 
p.  202.  (de  li.  L.  Ang.  c.  xxix.)  defcribes  a  fi^anklain  to  be  pater 
famiitas — magnis  ditatus  fojfejfionihsu.  He  is  clailed  ^with  (but  after) 
the  miles  and  armiger\  and  is  dilUneuiihed  from  the  Libere  tenemes 
and  *vale8i\  though,  as  it  ihould  teem,  the  only  real  diftinfUon 
between  him  and  other  freeholders,  confided  in  the  largenefs  of 
his  eftate.  Spelman,  in  voce  Franklein,  quotes  the  following  paf- 
iagc  from  Trivet's  French  Chronicle.  (MSS.  Bibl.  R.  S.  n.  c6.) 
*<  Thomas  de  Brotherton  filius  Edwardi  I.  marefcallus  AngliXy 
apres  la  mort  de  fon  pere  efpofa  la  fille  de  un  Franchelyn  apelee 
Alice."  The  hiftorian  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  even  to 
nqention  the  name  of  the  Frankelein.    Rb  bd. 

8  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter  A     It  appean  froiti  the  Houfe* 

bold  Book  of  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland^  that  butter' d  egj^s  was 
the  ufiial  breakfaft  of  my  lord  and  lady,  during  the  feafon  of  Lent. 

Stbbvbms. 
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Gads.  Sirrah^  if  they  meet  not  with  faint  Ni« 
cholas'  clerks,^  I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  Til  none  of  it:  I  pr'ythee,  keep 
that  for  the  hangman;  for,  I  know,  thou  wor- 
Ihip'fl  faint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falfe* 
hood  may. 

Gads.  What  talk*fl:  thdu  to  me  of  the  hangman? 
if  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows:  for,  if 
I  hang,  old  fir  John  hangs  with  me ;  and,  thou 
know'ft,  he*s  no  ftarveling.  Tut !  there  are  other 
Trojans  *  that  thou  dream'ft  not  of,  the  which,  for ' 

9 /ahrt  Nicholas*  cleris,']    St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  faint 

of  fcholars ;  and  Nicholas,  or  old  Nick»  is  a  cant  name  for  the 
deviL     Hence  he  equivocally  calls  robbers,  St.  Nicholas'  clerks. 

Warbuetow. 
Highwaymen  or  robbers  were  fo  called,  or  Saint  Nicholas's  knights  : 
"  A  mandrake  grown  under  fome  heaojy  tree, 
**  There  where  Saint  Nicholas  knights  not  long  before 
**  Had  dropt  their  fat  axungia  to  the  lee." 

GUtreanus  Vaieanus's  Panegyrick  upon  Tom  Coryan 

G&BY* 

Again,  in  Rowkv's  Match  at  Midnight^  1653  :  **  I  think  yon« 
der  come  prancing  down  the  hills  from  Kingfton,  a  couple  ot  St. 
Nicholas's  clerks."    Again,  in  AChriftian  turn  d Turk,  lotz: 

**  — — We  are  prevented; 

**  St.  Nicholas's  clerks  are  ftepp'd  up  before  us." 
Again,  in  The  Hollander,  a  comedy  by  Glapthorne,  1640 :  <'  Next 
it  is  decreed,  that  the  receivers  of  our  rents  and  cuftoms,  to  wit, 

divers  rooks,  and  St.  Nicholas'  clerks,  &c. under  pain  of  being 

carried  up  Holbom  in  a  cart,"  Sec.    Steevens. 

This  expreilion  probably  took  its  rife  from  the  parilh  clerks  of 
London,  who  were  incorporated  into  a  fraternity  or  guild,  with 
St.  Nich<^as  for  their  patron.    Wh  alley. 

See  Vol,  III.  p.  240,  n.  2,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  of  this  expreflion  as  applied  to  fcholars.    Ma  lone. 

a other  Trojans — 1  So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft  :  **  Hec- 
tor was  but  a  Trojan  in  reipeft  of  this."  Trojan  in  both  thefe  in- 
ftances  had  a  cant  iignification,  and  perhaps  was  only  a  more  credit* 

able  term  for  a /^/^.  So  again,  in  Loive's  Labour*  s  Loft:  ** unlefs 

yott  play  the  honeft  Trojan,  the  poor  wench  is  caft  away." 

Stbbvsns* 
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fport  lake,  are  content  to  do  the  profeflion  feme 
grace;  that  would,  if  matters  fhould  be  look*d  inco^ 
for  their  own  credit  fake,  make  all  whole.  I  am 
joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,'  no  long-flafF,  iix-> 
penny  ftrikers;*  none  of  thefc  mad,  muftachio, 
purple-hued  malt-worms :  ^  but  with  nobility,  and 
tranquillity ;  burgomafters,  and  great  oneyers ;  ^  fuch 

^  /  amjariCd  tnitb  n$fiot  land-rakers.  Vr.]  That  is,  with  no  pttd- 
ders,  no  wanderers  on  foot.  No  Ifig-jlaW  fix-penny  ftrikers^ — ^no 
fellows  that  infeft  the  road  with  lone  vo&t  ^d  knock  men  down 
for  iix-pence.  None  ef  ibrfe  mad  nmftMtUyfmrfle-buti  wialt-'immu^'*^ 
none  ot  thofe  whofe  faces  are  red  with  dnnking  ale.    Joh  nson. 

4 fix'pewty  ftrikers ;]     A  Jhiker  had  fome  cant  fignifica- 

fion  with  which  at  prefent  we  are  not  exadUy  acqtudnted.  It  is 
ufed  in  feveral  of  the  old  plays.  I  rather  l>elieve  in  this  place, 
mfix^femtyftriker  fignifies,  not  one  njobo  'would  content  him/elf  to  bor- 
row, 1.  e.  rob  you  fir  tbejake  offix^pence.  TTiat  to  borrow  was  the 
cant  phrafe  for  to  fieal,  b  wdil  known;  and  that  to  finite  likewife 
fignined  to  borrow,  let  the  following  ps^age  in  Shirley's  Gentienum 
of  Venice  confirm : 

"  Cor.  You  had  beft  aflault  me  too. 

«*  Mai.  I  muft  borrow  money, 

*•  And  that  fome  call  ^Jtriking,**  &c. 
Again,  in  Glapthome's  Hollander,  1640: 

*«  The  only  (hape  to  hide  a^fii^r  in.'* 
Again,  in  an  old  MS.  play  entitled,  Tbe  Second  Maiden^  Tragedy : 

*'  one  that  robs  the  mind, 

«*  Twenty  times  worfe  than  any  high  way  ^rri^." 

STBtVENS. 

In  Greene's  Art  of  Coneycatcbing,  1592,  under  the  table  of  Cant 
Expreffions  ufed  by  Thieves :  **  the  cutting  a  pocket  or  picking 

a  purfe,  is  cdllcd  firih'ng*"    Again :  ** who  taking  a  proper 

vouth  to  be  his  prentice,  to  tGu:h  him  the  order  of  firiking  and 
toifting."    Collins, 

See  alfo  Tbe  London  Prodigal,  1605  :  "  Nay,  now  I  have  had 
fuch  a  fortunate  beginning,  1*1  not  let  ^fix^penny-fmrfe  efcapc  me." 

Malonk. 

5  malt'wormt :"]  Hvis  cant  term  for  a  tippler  I  find  in  Tbe 

Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  1595  :  **  You  (hall  purchaie  the 
prayers  of  all  the  akwives  in  town,  for  iavine  a  malt-'worm  and  a 
coftomer."    Again,  in  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.     Stbbvbms. 

*  '■^^—burgomafters,  and  great  oneyers;]    **  Peihapt,  qneraim, 
truftees,  or  commiifioners;"  fays  Mr*  Pope.    But  how  this  word 
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as  can  hold  in ;  fuch  as  will  flrike  fooner  than 

comes  to  admit  of  any  fuch  conftni^on»  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know. 
To  Mr.  Po^'s  fecond  conje6hire»  **  of  cunning  men  that  look 
fliarp,  and  aim  well,"  I  have  nothing  to  reply  ferioufly :  but  choofe 
to  drop  it.  The  readine  which  *I  have  inbftituted,  [moir^ers]  I 
owe  to  the  friendihip  of  3ie  ingenious  Nicholas  Hardinge,  Efq.  A 
momeyer  b  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  who  makes  coin,  and  delivers  out 
the  king's  money.  Moneyers  are  alfo  taken  for  bankers,  or  thoie 
that  wSkit  it  tlieir  trade  to  turn  and  return  money.  Either  of 
thefe  acceptations  will  admirably  fqnare  with  our  author's  context. 

Theobald. 

Mr.  Hardinge's  ccmje^re  may  be   fupported  by  an  ancient 

authority,  and  is  probiably  right :  ** there  is  a  houfe  upon 

Page  Greene,  next  unto  the  round  tuft  of  trees,  fometime  in  the 
tenure  and  occupation  of  Simon  Bolton,  Monjer\*'  i.  e.  probably 
banker.    Defcription  of  Tottenham  High-Croft ^  1 65 1 .     R E 1 D . 

This  is  a  very  acute  and  judicious  attempt  at  emendation,  and 
is  not  undefervedly  adoptai  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  reads  great  owners,  not  without  equal  or  greater  likelihood 
of  truth.  I  know  not  however  whether  any  change  is  neceflary : 
Gadshill  tells  the  Chamberlain,  that  he  is  joined  with  no  mean 
wretches,  but  *witb  hurgpmafiers  and  great  ones,  or,  as  he  terms  them 
in  merriment  by  a  cant  tcxmmdiioti,  great  onejers,  ot  great-one-eers, 
as  we  fay,  frrvateer,  auSlioneer,  circuiteer.  This  is,  I  fancy,  the 
whole ot  the  matter.    Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakijpeare  wrote — onyers,  that  is,  fuhUck  accountants  \ 
men  porfcffcd  of  large  fums  of  money  belonging  to  the  ftate. — ^It  is 
the  courfe  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when  the  (heriff  makes  up 
his  accounts  for  iflnes,  amerciaments,  and  mefne  profits,  to  fet  upon 
his  head  0.  »/.  which  denotes  oneratur,  nifi  haheatfufficientem  exonera~ 
thnem:  he  thereupon  becomes  the  king's  debtor,  and  the  parties 
ferafoaile  (as  they  are  termed  in  law)  for  whom  he  anfwers,  become 
his  debtors,  and  are  difcharged  as  with  refpedl  to  the  King. 

To, fettle  accounts  in  this  manner,  is  dill  called  in  the  Exchequer, 
to  ony ;  and  from  hence  Shakipeare  perhaps  formed  the  word  onyers. 
—The  Chamberlain  had  a  little  tefore  mentioned,  among  the 
travellers  whom  he  thoueht  worth  piunderine,  an  officer  of  the 
Exchequer,  **  a  kind  of  auditor,  one  that  nath  abundance  of 
charge  too,  God  knows  what.*'  This  emendation  may  derive  fomc 
fupport  from  what  Gadshill  fays  in  the  next  fcene:  **  There's 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ;  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
Exchequer."  The  firft  quarto  has — oneyres,  which  the  fecond  and 
all  the  fub^uent  copies  made  omyers.  The  original  reading  gives 
great  probability  to  Hamner's  conjedure.    Ma  lone. 
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fpeak,  and  fpeak  fooner  than  drink,  and  drink 
fooner  than  pray :  ^  And  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray 

'  ■■  .  fuch  at  can  hold  in ;  fuch  as  will  ftrike  footter  thorn  /feai, 
and /peak fooner  than  dimk,  A«i/drink,  &c.  ]  According  to  the  fpccimen 

S'ven  ns  in  this  play^  of  this  diflblote  gang,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
ink  they  nuere  left  ready  to  drink  than /peak*  fiefides,  it  is  plam» 
a  natural  gradation  was  here  intended  to  be  given  of  their  aaions* 
relative  to  one  another,  fiat  what  has  fpeakmg^  drinking^  and 
fraying  to  do  with  one  another?  We  ihould  certainly  read 
think  m  both  places  inftead  of  drink  \  and  then  we  have  a  very 
legalar  and  humourous  climax.  7hey  ivill  Jirike  fooner  than  fpeak ; 
and  fpeak  fooner  than  think ;  and  think  fooner  than  pray.  By  which 
lad  words  is  meant,  that  **  though  perhaps  they  may  now  and  then 
rcfled  on  their  crimes,  they  will  never  repent  of  them."  The 
Oxford  editor  has  dignified  this  corredion  by  his  adoption  of  it. 

War^urton. 

I  am  in  doubt  about  this  paflase.  There  is  yet  a  part  unex- 
plained. What  is  the  meaning  of  fuch  as  can  hold  in  f  It  cannot 
meanyk:i&  as  can  keef  their  ouanfecret^  for  they  will,  he  fays,  fpeak 
fooner  than  think :  it  cannot  mean  fuch  as  'will  go  calmly  to  nvork 
nvithont  unneceffary  'violence^  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  iong-ftaff ftrikers^ 
for  the  followine  part  will  not  fuit  with  this  meaning;  and  though 
we  (hould  read  by  tranfpoiition  fuch  as  luill fpeak  fooner  thanfirSe^ 
the  climax  will  not  proceed  regularly.    I  mufl  leave  it  as  it  i& 

Johnson. 

Such  as  can  hold  in,  may  mean,  fuch  as  can  curb  old  father  antic 
the  laiVf  or  fuch  as  tvill not  blab,     Stbevens. 

Turbervile's  Book  on  Huntings  ^SIS*  P*  37 »  nacntions  huntfmen 
on  horfeback  to  make  young  hounds  <*  hold  in  and  dofe"  to  the  old 
ones:  fo  Gadshill  may  mean,  that  he  is  joined  with  fuch  com- 
panions as  will  hold  in,  or  keep  and  ftick  clofe  to  one  another, 
and  fuch  as  are  men  of  deeds,  and  not  of  words;  and  yet  they 
love  to  talk  and  fpeak  their  mind  freely  better  than  to  drink. 

TOLLBT. 

I  think  a  gradation  was  intended,  as  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes. 
To  hold  in,  foelievc,  meant  to  "  keep  their  fisllows'  counid  and 
their  own;"  not  to  difcover  their  rogueries  by  talking  about  them. 
So,  in  Tisjelfth  Night:  '*  — ^that  you  will  not  extort  from  me, 
what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in"  Gadshill  therefore,  I  fuppofe,  ^ 
means  to  fay,  that  he  keeps  company  widi  fteady  robbers;  fuch  as 
will  not  impeach  their  comrades,  or  make  any  difcoverv  by  talking 
of  what  they  have  done;  men  diat  will  ilrike  the  traveller  fooner 
than  talk  to  him;  that  yet  would  fooner  fpeak  to  him  than  drink, 
which  might  intoxicate  them>  and  put  them  off  their  guards  and. 
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continually  to  their  faint,  the  commonwealth ;  or, 
rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her ;  for  they 
ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  bootsv 

Cham.  What,  the  common- wealth  their  boots  ? 
will  fhe  hold  out  water  in  foul  way? 

GuiDs.  She  will,  Ihe  will ;  juftice  hath  liquor'd 
her.*  We  Ileal  as  in  a  caftle,'  cock-fure ;  we  have 
the  receipt  of  fern-feed,*  we  walk  inyifible. 

notwiihftandin|^»  would  prefer  drinking,  however  dangeroas,  to 
wnytx,  which  is  the  laft  thing  they  would  think  of. — ^The  words 
nowcver  will  admit  a  difierent  interpretation.  We  have  often  in  thefc 
plays,  "  it  were  as  good  a  de^  as  to  drink."  Perhaps  therefore  the 
meaning  may  be, — ^Men  who  will  knock  the  traveller  down  fooner 
than  fpeak  to  him;  who  yet  will  fpeak  to  him  and  bid  him  ftand» 
iboner  than  drink ;  (to  which  they  are  fufficiently  well  inclined ;) 
and  laiUy,  who  will  drink  fooner  than  prav.  fiere  indeed  the 
climax  is  not  regular.  But  perhaps  our  author  did  not  intend  it 
ihould  be  preferved.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

•  She  'wiil,  Jbe  tvilly  juftice  hath  liquor'd  ber.^  A  fatire  on 
chicane  in  courts  of  juftice ;  which  fupports  ill  men  in  their  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  under  the  very  cover  of  it.     War  burton. 

Alluding  to  boots  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fpeech.  "  They 
would  melt  me  (fays  FalftafF  in  The  Merry  Wi'ves  of  Wind/or^)  out 
of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fifhermen's  boots  with  me."  See 
alfo  Peachams  Complete  Gentleman,  iSz'j,  p.  199: 

'^  Item,  a  halfpenny  for  liquor  for  his  boots."    Ma  lone. 
9  -»-,—  as  in  a  caftle,]   This  was  once  a  proverbial  phrafe.    So, 
Dante,  (in  Purgatorio)  : 

**  Sicura  quafi  rocca  in  alto  monte." 
Again,  in  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  That  noble  courage  we  have  feen,  and  we 

"  Shall  fight  as  in  a  caftlej* 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  means;  we  fteal  with  as  much  fecuritv  as 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  cafiles,  who  had  thofe  flrong  holds  to 
fly  to  for  protedion  and  defence  againfl  the  laws.     So,  in  King 
Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Aftlll.  fc;  i : 

*•  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  cafile  keeps, 

•*  And  ufes  it  to  patronage  his  thefts*'    St e evens. 

*  'lue  hofve  the  receipt  of  fern-feed,]  Fern  is  one  of  thofe 
plants  which  have  their  feed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  fo  fmall  as  to 
rfcapc  the  fighf,    Thofe  who  perceived  that  ftm  was  propagated 
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Chjm.  Nay,  by  my  faith ;  I  diink,  you  are  more 
beholden  to  the  night,  than  to  fem-iced,  for  your 
walking  invifible. 

Gjds»  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  ihalt  have  a 
fhare  in  our  purchafe,^  as  I  am  a  true  num. 

by  femination,  and  jet  ooold  never  fee  the  feed,  wece  mach  at  t 
lofs  for  a  folution  or  the  difficulty ;  and  as  wonder  always  endea- 
vours to  augment  itfelf,  they  afcribed  to  fem-Jeed  many  ftrange 
properties,  fome  of  which  the  ruftick  virgins  have  not  yet  forgotten 
or  exploded*    Johnson. 

This  circumftance  relative  io  fim-Jeed  is  alluded  to  in  Beaomoa^ 
and  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn : 

"  —  had  you  Gyges*  ring, 

"  Or  the  herb  that  gives  inviBbility?** 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Nttv  Itm : 

"  1  had 

"  No  medicine,  fir,  to  go  invifible, 

**  1^0  fern-feed  m  my  pocket," 
Again,   in  P.  Holland's  Tranfiation  of  P%,    Book  XXVII. 
ch.  ix :  «*  Oifeme  be  two  kinds,  and  they  beare  neither  floure  nor 
feede.**    Steevens, 

The  ancients,  who  often  paid  more  attention  to  uecdved  opinions 
than  to  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes,  believed  thdlfem  bore  ftofeed. 
Our  anceftors  imagined  that  this  plant  produced  feed  which  was 
invifible.  Hence,  from  an  extraordinary  mode  of  reafoning« 
founded  on  the  fantaflic  doctrine  of  fignatures,  they  concluded  that 
they  who  poffefied  the  fecret  of  wearing  this  feed  about  them 
would  become  invifible.  Tliis  fuperllition*  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
poet  taught  him  to  ridicule.  It  was  alfo  fuppoied  to  feed  in  the 
courfe  of  a  fingle  night,  and  is  called  in  Browne's  Britannia* s 
Paf orals,  161$: 

"  The  wond'rons  one-night-feeding  feme." 
Abfurd  as  thefe  notions  are,  they  were  not  wholly  exploded  in  the 
time  of  Addifon.    He  laughs  at  "  a  Do^or  who  was  arrived  at 
die  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  draeon,  and  iuid  difcovered 
the  female  fern-feed*  *    Taller^  No.  240,     Holt  White. 

\  pttrchafe^  Is  the  term  ufed  in  law  for  any  thing  not  inh^ 

rited  but  acquired.    Johnson. 

Purchafe  was  anciently  the  cant  term  for  ftolen  goods,  So^  in 
Henry  V.Aet  nil 

"  They  will  fteal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchafe.*' 
So,  Chaucer: 

<r  And  robbery  is  holde  furchafe."    SVebvbhs* 
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Cham.  Najr,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a 
fiiUe  thief. 

Gjds.  Go  to ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men/  Bid  the  oftler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the 
ftable.     Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.        [Exeunf. 

SCENE     IL 

The  Road  by  GadshilK 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  andYoi^^i  Bardolph  and 
Peto,  atjwne  diftance. 

PojNS.  Come,  Ihelter,  Ihelter;  I  have  removed 
Falftaff'8  horfe,  and  he  frets  likea  gumm'd  velvet.* 

P.  Hen.  Stand  clofe. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Poinsi  Poins,  and  be  hanged!  Poins! 
P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney'd  rafcal ;  What  a 
brawling  doft  thou  keep? 
F4L.  Where's  Poins,  Hal  ? 

4  ,  HoMi§  if  41  common  name  &c.]  Gadshill  had  promiied  as  he 
W^tt  a  true  mani  the  Chamberlain  wUk  him  to  promiie  rather  as  a 
/alfe  thkft  to  which  Gadshill  anfwers,  that  though  he  might  have 
jeafon  to  change  the  word  true^  he  might  have  fpared  man^  for 
homo  is  a  name  common  to  all  mea»  and  amoi^  othen  to  thieves* 

JOHNSOK* 

This  is  a  quotatioa  from  the  Accidence^  and  I  believe  is  not 
the  only  one  from  that  l>ook,  which,  therefore,  Mr,  Capell  ihoald 
have  added  to  hb  Shakfperiana.    Lort. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  473,  n.  2 ;  p.  497,  n.  4.  and  Vol,  VL  p.  419, 
n,  4.    Malonb. 

^  •—  like  a  ntmm'd  'velvet.'}  This  allafion  we  often  meet  with 
in  the  old  comedies.  So,  in  The  Malcontent,  1604 :  **  I'll  come 
maoTigjou,  like  ^/w  into  tafiata,  to /ret,  fret."    Steevbns. 
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P.  Hen.  He  is  walk'd  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 

ril  go  feek  him.  [Pretends  toffek  Poins« 

Pal.  I  am  accurft  to  rob  in  that  thief's  com- 

Eany:  the  rafcal  hath  removed  my  horfe,  and  tied 
im  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot 
by  thefquire^  further  afoot,  I  (hall  break  my  wind. 
Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all 
this,  if  I  *fcape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I 
have  forfworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this 
two  and  twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitch'd  with 
the  rogue's  company.  If  the  rafcal  have  not  given 
me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,'  I'll  be  hang'd; 
it  could  not  be  elfe;  I  have  drunk  medicines. — 
Poins! — Hal! — a  plague  upon  you  both! — Bar- 
dolph! — Peto! — I'll  ftarve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  fur^ 
then*    An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to 


^ four  foot  hy  tbt^  fquire— ]    The  thoaght  is  humoaroas, 

and  alludes  to  his  bulk :  inunuating,  that  his  legs  being  four  foot 
afunder,  when  he  advanced  four  foot,  this  put  together  madeyivr 
feetfquare.     War  burton. 

I  am  in  doubt  whedier  there  it  fb  much  humour  here  as  is  fuf- 
pedled  :  Four  foot  by  the  fquire  is  probably  no  more  than  fmrfoU 
by  a  rule.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right.  Bifhop  Corbet  fays  in  one  of 
his  poems : 

<f  Somtt*wehve  foot  by  the f quart.**    Farmer. 

All  the  old  copies  read  by  the  fquire,  which  points  out  the  ety- 
mology— ffqukrre,  Fr.     The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  The  Winter  t 

Tale  :  " not  the  worfl  of  the  tnree*  but  jumps  twelve  foot 

and  a  half  by  the  fquire."    Stbevens. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  344,  n«  9.    Ma  lone. 

f  ^—- medicines  to  make  me  love  him,"]  Alluding  to  the  vulgar 
modon  of  Uve'fowder.    Jobnson. 

So,  m  Othello: 

f «  (he  is  corrupted 

**  By  fpells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks/' 

Stbevens* 

•   I    i    f«J  a  foot  further."]    This  is  only  a  flight  error,  which 
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turn  true  man,  and  to  leave  thefe  rogues,  I  am  the 
vcricft  Tarlct  that  ever  chew*d  with  a  tooth.  Eight 
yards  of  uneven  ground,  is  threefcore  and  ten  miles 
afoot  with  me;  and  the  Itony-hearted  villains  know 
it  well  enough :  A  plague  upon*t,  when  thieves  can^ 
not  be  true  to  one  another!  [They  wbifile.]  Whew! 
— ^A  plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horfe,  you 
rogues ;  give  me  my  horfe,  and  be  hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts !  lie  down ;  I^y  thine 
ear  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  lift  if  thou  canft  hear 
the  tread  of  travellers^ 

FjiL.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again, 
being  down  ?  'Sblood,  Til  not  bear  mine  own  flelh 
fo  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's 
exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  colt'  me 
thus? 

P.  Hbv.  Thou  lieft,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art 
uncolted. 

,  Fal.  \  pr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to 
my  horfe;  good  king's  fon. 

P.  Hen.  Out, you  rogue!  (hall  I  be  your  oftler? 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyfelf  in  thy  own  heir-apparent 


yet  has  run  through  all  the  copies.    We  fhould  read — rub  a  foot. 
So  wc  now  fay — rub  on.    Johnson. 

Why  may  it  not  mean — I<will  not  go  afoot  further  to  rob  f 

Steevbns. 

9 to  colt — ]    Is  to  fool,  to  trick;  but  the  prince  taking  it 

in  another  fenfe,  oppofes  it  by  uncolt^  that  is,  unborfe. 

Johnson. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  ufed  by  Naftie,  in  Hteve  'with you 
to  Saffron  Walden^  Sec.  1 506 :  "  His  tnafter  fretting  and  chaffing 
to  be  thus  coltfd  of  both  of  them,"  &c.  Again,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  LojalSubjea:  ♦•  What,  are  wc  bobb'd  thus  ftill?  colted^ 
and  carted  ?"  From  Decker's  Bell-man's  Night-H^a/kes,  &c.  1 61 6, 
it  appears  that  the  technical  term  for  any  inn-keeper  or  hackney- 
man  who  had  been  cheated  of  horfes,  was  a  cob.    Stebve^s. 
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g Iters !  *  If  I  be  ta'en.  Til  peach  for  this.  Aa  I 
ve  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  fung  to  filthy 
tunes,  let  a  cup  of  fack  be  my  poifon :  *  When  a  jcft 
is  fo  forward,  and  afoot  too, — ^I  hate  it. 

Enler  Gadshi ll. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  againft  my  will. 

PoiNs.  O,  *tis  our  fetter :  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What  news?* 

Gads.  Cafe  ye^  cafe  ye;  on  with  your  vifors; 
there's  money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill; 
'tis  going  to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue;  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
tavern. 

»  beir-apparent  garters  f^  •*  He  may  hang  himielf  in  hii 

own  garters**  is  a  proverb  in  Ray's  CoileSion.     Stsevens. 

^  Am  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all^  and  Jung  to  filthy  tunes  % 
let  a  cup  of  fack  he  my  poifon :]    So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

'<  Shall  have  thy  trefpafs  cited  np  in  rhymes, 

•*  And  fung  by  children  in  fuccecding  times.*' 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  fancy  lidors 

*«  Will  catch  at  us  like  ftrumpets,  zxk^fcaid  rhimers 

*«  Ballad M%  out  of  tune."    Malone. 

4  Bard.  What  ne*wsP]  In  all  the  copies  that  I  have  fccn, 
Poins  is  made  to  fpcak  upon  the  entrance ol  Gadshill  thus: 

O,  '///  our  fetter;  I  hiow  his  <vo/r^.i— Bardolph,  <what  nenjosf 
This  is  abfuid;  he  knows  Gadshill  to  be  the  fetter,  and  aiks 
Bardolph  luhat  news  J  To  countenance  this  impropriety,  the  latter 
editions  have  made  Gadshill  and  Bardolph  enter  together,  but  the 
old  copies  brine  in  Gadshill  alone,  and  we  find  thiu  Falflaff,  who 
knew  their  ftations,  calls  to  Bardolph  among  others  for  his  hoHc, 
but  not  to  Gadshill,  who  was  p<med  at  a  diftance«  We  ihoold 
therefore  read : 

Poins.  O,  *///  our  fetter.  Sec. 

Bard,  What  newsf 

Gads,  Cafe  ye,  &c.     Johnsok. 
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Gjds.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  fhall  front  them  in  the 
narrow  lane;  Ned  Poins,  and  I  will  walk  lower: 
if  they  'fcape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light 
on  us. 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

GjDS.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

FjL.  Zounds!  will  they  not  rob  us ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  fir  John  Paunch? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfather;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

P01N8*  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horfe  (lands  behind  the 
hedge;  when  thou  necd'ft  him,  there  thou  ihalt 
find  him.     Farewell,  and  (land  feft. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  ftrike  him,  if  I  (hould  be 
hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  difguifes  ? 
PoiNs.  Here,  hard  by;  (land  clofe. 

[Exeunt  P.  Henry  ^»i  Poins. 
Fml.  Now,  my  maders,  happy  man  be  his  dole,' 
fay  I ;  every  man  to  his  bufinefs. 


»  — —  dole,]  The  portion  of  alms  diftributed  at  Lambeth  palace 
gate  is  at  this  day  called  the  do/e.    In  Jonfon's  Alchemifi,  dubtle 
charges  Face  with  perverting  his  mafter's  charitable   intientions^ 
by  felling  the  doU  hett  to  aqua-*vitit  men.    SirJ.Hawkins. 
So,  in  The  Cofilj  Whore ^  1635  ; 

*•  we  came  thinking 

*•  Wc  fhould  have  fome  aoU  at  the  bifhop's  fbneral/' 
Again: 

*•  Go  to  the  back  gate,  and  you  (hall  have  dole.** 

Stekyrics, 
Sec  Vol.  III.  p*  43rt  n.  4*    Maloni. 
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Enter  Travellers. 

4  ^Rjr.  Come,  neighbour;  the  boy  fliall  lead 
out-  horfes  down  the  hill :  we'll  walk  afoot  a  while, 
and  eafe  our  legs. 

Tbiefes.  Stand. 

Traf.  Jefu  biefs  us! 

Fal.  Strike;  down  with  them;  cut  the  villains* 
throats:  Ah!  whorfon  caterpillars!  bacon-fed 
knaves!  they  hate  us  youth:  down  with  them; 
fleece  them. 

I  Traf.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied*  knaves;  Arc  yc  un- 
done ?  No,  yc  fat  chuffs; '  I  would,  your  ftorc  wer6 

6 gorlellUd — ]  1.  c.  fet  ttA  corputeilt.    Sec  the  Gloflkiy 

to  Kcnnet's  Parochial  Antiquities, 

^  This  word  is  likewife  ufed  by  Sir  Thomas  Nonh  in  his  Tnnfla- 
tion  of  Plutarch. 

Nafhc,  in  his  Hanfe  wjith  ym  to  Saffrou-Waldenp  1 506,  fays : — 
*'  O  'tis  an  unconfcionable  gorbellied  volome,  bieger  Dolk'd  than 
a  Dutch  hoy»  and  far  more  boifterous  and  combei^ne  than  apayre 
of  Swiifers  omnipotent  galeaze  breeches."  A^ain,  in  The  Jreakefi 
goes  to  the  JVall,  1600:  '<  What  art  thefe  thick-ikinn'd,  heavy- 
purs'd, gorbellied churles  mad ?"    Stesvens. 

7  je  fat  chuffs ;]  This  term  of  cotitempt  b  always  applied 

to  rich  and  avaricious  people.    So,  in  The  Mmfis'  Looking  Gk/s, 
1638: 

«  the  chujlTi  crowns, 

*'  Imprifon'd  in  his  ruihr  cheft,"  Sec* 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  iaid  to  be  uncertain.     Perhaps  it  is 
a  corruption  of  chosigh^  a  thievifh  bird  that  colleds  his  prey  <m  the 
fea-ihore.    So,  inCh^ncja*^  JJ/emble  of  Foules: 

**  The  thief  the  chough,  and  eke  the  chatt'ring  i»e.** 
Sir  W.  lyAyenant,  in  his  Juft  Italhu,   1630,   has  the  £rme 


term: 


They're  rich  choughs,  they've  ftore 
Of  villages  and  j^oagfa'd  earth." 
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here!   On,  bacons,  on!   What,  ye  knaves?  young 
men  muft  live:  You  are  grand-jurors  are  ye?  We'u 
jure  ye,  i'faith. 
[Exeunt  Fa l staff,  &c.  driving  the  Travellers  out. 

Re-enter  Prince  lAznviY  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men :  • 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  mer- 
rily to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,^ 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jeft  for  ever. 

Poins.  Stand  clofe,  I  hear  them  coming. 


And  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  in  Th  Alcbemift,  being  aflced  who 
had  robb'd  him,  anfwers,  **  a  kind  of  choughs,  £r." 

Stbevkns* 

The  name  of  the  Comifh  bird  is  pronoonoed  by  the  natives 

chow.    Chuf\h  the  fame  word  with  cuff,  both  iignifying  a  clown, 

and  being  in  all  probability  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  of  the 

latter  found.    Ritson. 

* the  true  men :]  In  the  old  pla3r8  a  true  man  is  always  fee 

in  oppofition  to  a  thief.    So,  in  the  ancient  Morality  called  HjcU 
Scomevp  bL  L  no  date : 

**  And  when  me  lift  to  hang  a  truemoH'-^^ 

•«  Theves  I  can  help  out  of  pryfon." 
Again,  in  Hie  Four  Prentices  of  London,  1615 : 

**  Now,  true  man,  try  if  thou  can*ll  rob  a  thief  ^ 
Again: 

'*  Sweet  wench,  embrace  a  true  man,  fcom  a  thief** 
See  Vol,  IV.  p.  325,  n.  5.    Stbsvbns. 

9 -argument  y^  a  'week,'\    Argument  is  fubje^  matter  for 

converiation  or  a  drama.    So,  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  play : 
**  For  all  my  part  has  been  but  as  a  fcene 
•*  A^ing  Xhzx  argument."^ 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  adopts  the  former  of  thefe  meanings,  and  adds, 
in  fuppoTt  of  his  opinion,  a  paflage  from  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 
where  Don  Pedro  iays  to  Benedick,  [Vol.  IV.  p.  412.] 

*•  if  ever  thou  doft  fall  from  thi$  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a 

rotable  iirgsment,"    Stbbvbns. 
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Reenter  Thieves. 

Fau  Come,  my  mailers,  let  us  fliare,  and  then 
to  horfe  before  day.  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be 
not  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  ftirring : 
there's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild 
duck. 

jP.  //£i\r.  Your  money.      [RMjbing  out  upon  tbem. 
Poins.  Villains  I 

[As  they  arejbaring^  the  Prince  and  Poins  fit 
upon  them.     Falstaff,  after  a  hlow  or  two, 
and  the  reft,  run  away,  leaving  their  booty 
behind  them/} 
P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  eafe.    Now  merrily  to 
horfe : 
The  thieves  are  fcatter'd,  and  poffefs'd  with  fear 
So  ftrongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.' 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falftaff  fweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  ^  as  he  walks  along: 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  ihould  pity  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !  [Exeunt. 

•  Each  takes  his  felloe  for  an  officer  J]  The  iaq^  thought,  a  litdc 
varied,  occars  again  in  K.  Henry  VI.  Part  III : 

<<  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bulh  an  officer."    Steivbns. 

9  -Jndi^LTds  the  lean  earth—]     So,  in  K.  Henty  V: 
*^  In  which  array,  brave  foldier,  doth  he  lie 
•*  Larding  the  tlaitt.'*    Stibysdis. 
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SCENE     III. 

Warkworth.    A  Rom  in  the  CaftU. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  letter^ 

But^  fer  min^  W)n  part,  my  lord,  I  could  ie 
well  contented  to  he  there,  in  reJpcB  of  the  love  I  bear 
ymr  houfe. — He  could  be  contented, — Why  is  he 
not  then?  In  refpeft  of  the  love  he  bears  our 
houfe:-— he  (hows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  bam 
better  than  he  loves  our  houfe.  Let  me  fee  fomc 
more,  ^he  purpo/e  you  undertake,  is  dangerous ; — 
Why,  that's  certain ;  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold, 
to  fleep,  to  drink :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out 
of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  fafety. 
"The  purpo/e  you  undertake,  is  dangerous ;  the  friends 
yau  have  named,  uncertain  i  the  time  it/elf  urtforted; 
and  your  whole  plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoife  of 
fo  great  an  opposition. — Say  you  fo,  fay  you  fo?  I 
fay  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  Ihallow  cowardly 
hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-brain  is  this?  By 
the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  wa< 
laid;  our  friends  true  andconftant:  a  good  plot, 
good  friends,  and  full  of  expedation :  an  excellent 
plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a  frofty-fpirited 
rogue  is  this  ?  Why,  my  lorji  of  York '  commends 
the  plot,   and  the  general  courfe  of  the  adtipn. 

*  Emtir  Hot/pur,  ttaiing  d  IfiUn]   This  letter  wm  from  George 
Dunbar,  Earl  of  March^  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Edwards's  MS.  Notes* 
i  — ./jy^  iorJ  of  York — ]  Richard  Scroop,  Ai^hbilhop  of  York* 

Stibvbns. 

Vol.  VIII.  F  f 
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'2k)unds»  an  I  were  now  by  this  rafcal,  1  could 
brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan/  Is  there  not  my 
father,  my  uncle,  and  myfelf?  lord  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, my  lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower? 
Is  there  not,  befides,  the  Douglas?  Have  I  not  all 
their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of 
the  next  month  ?  and  are  they  not,  fome  of  them, 
fet  forward  already?  What  a  pagan  rafcal  is  this? 
an  infidel?  Ha!  you  Ihall  fee  now,  in  very  fin- 
cerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  king, 
and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  di- 
vide myfelf,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  fuch  a 
difh  of  fkimm'd  milk  with  fo  honourable  an  adion! 
Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  king :  We  are  prepared : 
I  will  fet  forward  to-night. 

4  »  .  I  cQuld  hrah  him  with  his  lady  s  fan. '\  Mr.  Edwards 
obferves  in  his  Canons  ofCritici/m,  **  that  the  ladies  in  our  author'^ 
time  wore  fans  made  of  feathers/'  See  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man 
9ut  of  his  Humour,  Ad  II.  fc.  ii: 

**  Tlas  feather  grew  in  her  fwcct^^  fometimes,  tho'  now  it  be 
my  poor  fortune  to  wear  it." 

So  again,  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  Aft  III.  fc  iv : 

**  IQT  a  garter, 

•*  Or  the  \c^  feather  in  her  bounteons/r*/' 
Again,  as  Mr.  Whalley   obferves  to  me,   in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Wit  at  federal  Weapons,  Ad  V : 
•*  — — -  Wer't  not  better 
*«  Your  head  were  broke  with  the  handle  of  a  fan  ?*' 
Sec  the  wooden  cut  in  a  note  on  a  paiTaee  in  The  Merry  Wives 
rf  Wind/or,  Ad  II.  fc.  ii.  and  the  figure  of  Marguerite  de  France^ 
Ducheffe  de  Sanjoie,  in  the  fifth  voL  of  Montfiiucon's  Mostarchie  de 
France,     Plate  XL     SrEEVEfrs. 

This  paiTage  ought  to  be  a  memento  to  all  commentators,  not  to 
be  too  pofitive  about  the  cuftoms  of  former  ages.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  laughed  unmercifully  at  Dr.  Warburton  for  fumx>fing  that 
Hotipur  meant  to  brain  the  Earl  of  March  with  the  handle  of  his 
lady's  fan,  inflead  of  the  feathers  of  it.  The  lines  quoted  by  Mr. 
Whallev  (hew  that  the  fuppofition  was  not  fo  wild  a  one  aft  Mr. 
Edwards  fuppofed.    Malons» 
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Enter  Lady  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate?*  Imuftleave  you  within  thefe 
two  hours. 
Lady.  O  my  good  lord,  why  arc  you  thus  alone? 
For  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  banifh'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  fwcet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  ftomach,  pleafure,  and  thy  golden  fleep?^ 
Wh V  doft  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth ; 
And  ftart  fo  often  when  thou  fit'ft  alone  ? 
Why  haft  thou  loft  the  frelh  blood  in  thy  cheeks  • 


^  How  now,  Kate?]  Shakfpeare  either  miflook  the  name  of 
Hotfpor's  wifef  (which  was  not  Kathartne,  but  Elizabeth^)  or  elfe 
defigjiedly  changed  it,  out  of  the  remarkable  fondneis  he  {eema- 
to  Imve  had  for  the  fiimiliar  appellation  of  Kate^  which  he  is  never 
weary  of  repeating,  when  he  has  once  introduced  it;  as  in  this 
fcene,  the  fcene  of  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  and  the  courtfhip 
between  King  Henry  V,  and  the  French  Prmce/s.  The  wife  of 
Hotfpur  was  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Mortimer,  lifter  to  Roger  Earl  of 
March,  and  aunt  to  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  who  is  introduced  in 
this  play  by  the  name  of  Lord  Mortimer.    St  £  b  v  b  n  s. 

The  lifter  of  Ro^r  Earl  of  March,  accordii\e  to  Hall,  was  called 
Eleanor :  **  This  £dmonde  was  fonne  to  Erie  Roger, — ^which 
Edmonde  at  King  Richarde's  going  into  Ireland  was  proclaimed 
heire  apparent  to  the  realme;  whofe  aunt,  called  Elinor,  this  lord 
Henry  Percy  had  married."  Chron.  fol.  20.  So  alfo  Holinfhed. 
But  both  thefe  hiftorians  weie  miftaken,  for  her  chriftian  name 
undoubtedly  was  EUzabetb.    Malonb. 

^ golden  flee ff'\      So,  in  Hall's  Chronicle,   Richard  HI; 

**  —  he  needed  now  no  more  onc^  for  that  canfe  eyther  to  wake« 
or  breakehys^i^^^r/f."    Henderson. 

The  various  epithets,  borrowed  from  the  qualities  of  metals^ 
which  have  been  beftowed  onjleep,  majr  ferve  to  ftiow  how  vaguely 
words  are  applied  in  poetry.  In  the  line  before  us,  fleep  is  called 
golden,  and  in  K.  Richard  IIL  we  have  **  leaden  flumber."  But  in 
Virgil  it  is  "  ferreus  fomnus  ;^  while  Homer  terms  fleep  brazen,  or 
more  ftriAly  copper,  x»^*^i  •*»•<•    HotT  White. 
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And  given  my  trcafurcs,'  and  my  rights  of  thee. 
To  thick-ey'd  mufing»  and  curs'd  melancholy? 
In  thy  feint  flumbers,  I  by  thcc  have  watch*d. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thv  bounding  fteed ; 
Cry,  Courage! — to  the  field!  And  thou  haft  talk'd 
Of  fallies,  and  retires  i*  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of  palifadoes,  frontiers,^  parapets ; 
Of  bafilifks,'  of  cannon,  culverin ; 

*>  Andgkan  my  treafores,]     So,  in  OtMlo: 

**  To  pout  our  fr/^^rvf  into  foreign  lap*/'    MiiLovB* 
t  ^^..^and  retires;]     Retires  tre  tttnatt.     So^  in  Drayton'ii 

Polyolbkm,  fong  lo:    " their  fccrct  fafc  retire."    Again,  in 

Holinfhed,  p.  960 :  ** the  Frenchmen's  flight,  (for  manie  b 

termed  dieir  fudden  retire^)'*  &c*    Stibviks, 

9  . frontiers,']    YGtfrmstkn,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  after 

him  Dr.  Warbarton,  read  very  plaofibly— -^^/Vv/.    John  tow. 

Plauiible  as  thb  is,  it  is  apparently  erroneous,  and  therefore 
nnneceflar/.  Frontiers  formerly  meant  not  only  the  bounds  of  dif- 
ferent territories,  but  alfo  iht  forts  built  along,  or  near  thofe  limits. 
In  Ives's  FraQice  of  Fortification,  printed  in  1589*  p-  i»  it  is  faid: 
**  A  forte  not  placed  where  it  were  needful,  might  Ikantly  be  ac- 
counted for  frontier."  Again,  o.  21 :  "In  the  frontiers  made  by 
the  late  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  divers  of  their  walles  having 
given  way,"  &c.  P«  34 :  *'  It  fliall  not  be  neceflary  to  make  the 
Sulwarkes  in  townes  fo  great  as  thofe  in  royall  frontiers.  P,  40 : 
^  When  as  any  open  towne  or  other  inhabited  place  is  to  be  forti- 
fied, whether  the  fame  be  to  be  made  a  royal  frontier,  or  to  be 
meanly  defended,"  &c.  This  account  of  the  word  will,  I  hope, 
be  thought  fufficient*    Stictbns. 

So,  in  Notes  from  Blackfryers,  by  H.  Rtzgeoffcry,  1617  : 
**  He'll  tell  of  bafiiiiks,  trenches,  and  retires, 
"  Of  {Kili^does,  ^T^^cXz,  frontiers  "    Malohb. 
>  Of  baftlilks,']     A  bafili/k  is  a  cannon  of  a  particular  kind.  So, 
in  Rum  Alley,  161 1 ; 

"  My  cannons,  dcmi-cannons,  bqfilifi^"  &c. 
Again,  in  ne  Drvil's  Charter,  1 607  : 

«<  are  diofe  two  hafilijks 

"  Already  mounted  on  their  carriaj^  ?" 

Again,  in  Holinlhed,   p.  816 :    " icttin^  his  bafilifjet  and 

other  cannon  in  the  mouth  of  the  baie."    See  iScewife  Hplinlhed's 
D^criftion  of  England,  p.  198^  199*     Ste&vbics. 
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Of  prifoners*  ranfom^  and  of  foldiers  flain. 
And  all  the  'currents '  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  fpirit  within  thee  hath  been  fo  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  fo  beftir'd  thee  in  thy  fleep. 
That  beads  of  fweat*  have  flood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-difturbed  ftream : 
And  in  thy  face  (Irange  motions  have  appeared. 
Such  as  we  fee  when  men  reftrain  their  breath . 
On  fome  great  fudden  hafte.^  O,  what  portents  are 

thefe? 
Some  heavy  bufinefs  hath  my  lord  in  hand» 
And  I  muft  know  it,  elfe  he  loves  me  not. 

Hor.  What,  ho!   is  Gilliams  with  the  packet, 
gone? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serf.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago.^ 

Hor.  Hath  Butler  brought  thofe  horfes  from  the 

IherifF? 
Serf.  One  horfe,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 
Hor.  What  horfe  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-car,  is  it  not  ? 


^  And  all  the  'currents— -J  i.  c.  the  occurrences.   In  old  langaa|;e 
recurrent  was  ufed  inftead  of  occurrence.     M  a  L  o  n  b« 
^  Ttat  beads  offweat — ]     So,  in  Julius  Cafar; 

**  *  ■    ■    ■    ■  mine  eyes, 

'*  Seeing  thofe  heads  of  forrow  (land  in  thine, 

**  Began  to  water."    Malone. 

5  On  fome  great  fudden  hone  A  The  epithet-^///4wr,  which  ovef. 
loads  the  verfe,  may  be  juftly  (ufpeacd  as  an  interpolation. 

Stebvens, 

6  He  is,  *ny  lord,  an  hour  ago.]     I  fuppofc,  our  author  wrote: 

He  it,  my  lord,  above  esn  hwr  ago. 
The  verfe  is  ofiicrwtfe  defeftivc :  at  is  die  Scnrant's  next  reply, 
whi^h  originally  might  have  mn  thus : 

H  Om  horfe,  my  lord,  he  brought  im  even  now." 

Stebvbvs, 
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Serf.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hor.  That  roan  fliall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  ftraight:  O  efperance  l"^ — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Ljj>y.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hor.  What  fay 'ft,  my  lady  ?  * 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hor.  My  horfc,' 

My  love,  my  horfe. 

Lady.                     Out,  you  mad-headed  ape! 
A  weafel  hath  not  fuch  a  deal  of  fpleen. 
As  you  are  tofs'd  with.     In  faith, 
1*11  know  your  bufinefs,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  ftir 
About  his  title ;  and  hath  fent  for  you. 
To  line  his  enterprize :  ^  But  if  you  go 

Hor.  So  far  afoot,  I  Ihall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  anfwer  me 
Diredlly  to  this  queftion  that  I  alic. 
In  faith,  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry,* 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 


9  efperance!'\    This  was  the  motto  of  the  Percy  family. 

Malone. 

*  Wbat/ay%  mj  iaJjf}     Old  copies— What  fay'ft  thorn,  my 
lady?    Steevbns. 

'  Mj  horfe,]    Old  copies — Why,  my  horfe.    Steevbns. 

*  To  line  his  enter prme ;]    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  did  line  the  rebel 

"  With  hidden  help  and  vantage."    Stebvens. 

^  ril  hreaitfy  little  Jhtger,  Harfy,]  This  token  of  amorous 

dalliance  appeareth  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  date ;  being  mentioned 
in  Fenton's  Tragical  Difeourfei,  1 579 :  **  Whereupon,  1  think,  no 
ibrt  of  kyfles  or  fbllyes  in  love  were  forgotten,  no  kynd  of  cnunpe, 
nor  pinching  by  the  little  finger.'*    Am  If  %\. 
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Hor.  Aw^y, 
Away,  you  trifler! — Love? — I  love  thee  not,^ 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate :  this  is  no  world. 
To  play  with  mammets,'  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 

See  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  Tlic  ftroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover^s  pinch, 
"  Which  hurts,  and  is  defired.**     Malone. 
*  Hot.  Aiuaj, 
A*way,  you  trifler  I^^Love  f'^I  love  thee  mt,'\     This  I  diink 
would  be  better  thas : 

Hot,  Away,  you  trifler  I 
Lady.  Lwei 
Hot.  /  love  thee  not. 
This  is  no  nvorld,  &c.     JohnSok. 

The  alteration  propofed  by  Dr.  Johofon  feems  onneceflary.  The 
pafla^,  as  now  regulated,  appears  to  me  perfe^y  clear. — ^The  fiift 
iove  IS  not  a  fubftantive,  bat  a  verb : 

■ love  [thee  ?] — /  love  thee  not* 

Hotfpar's  mind  being  intent  on  other  thines,  his  anfwers  are  irre- 

fnlar.     He  has  been  maCing,  and  now  rephes  to  what  lady  Percy 
ad  (sld/ome  time  he/ore : 

**  Some  heavv  bufinefs  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
**  And  I  muft  know  it, — ei/e  he  loves  me  not.*' 

In  a  fabfequent  fcene  this  diftingoiihing  trait  of  his  charader  it 
particularly  mentioned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  defcriptioo 
of  a  converiation  between  Hotfpur  and  lady  Percy :  **  O  myflweet 
Harry,  (fays  (he,)  hovo  many  haft  thou  kilVd  to-day  f  Give  my  roan 
bor/e  a  drench,  (fays  he,  and  zn(vftr%,)^ome  fourteen, — an  hour 
AFTER,    Malone. 

'  '^•^-mammets,']  Puppets.     Johnson. 

So  Stubbs,  fpeaking  of  ladies  dreft  in  the  fefhion,  fays:  **  they 
are  not  natural,  but  artificial  women,  not  women  of  fieih  and 
blood,  but  rather  puppets  or  mammets,  confiding  of  ragges  and 
clowts  compa^  together." 

So,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Evefy  Woman  in  her  Humour,  1 609 : 
**  ^— I  have  feen  the  city  of  new  Nineveh,  and  Julius  Caefar, 
afted  by  mammets.*'    Again,  in  the  ancient  romance  of  Virgilius, 

bl.  1.  no  date:  ^* he  made  in  that  compace  all  the  goddes 

that  we  call  mavomets  and  ydolles."  Mammet  is  oerhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mahomet.  Throughout  the  £ngli(h  tranflation  of  Mareo 
Paolo,  K79>  Mahometans  and  other  worihippers  of  idols  are  alwajrs 
called  Mahomets  and  Mahmets.  Holinfhed's  Htftory  of  England, 
p,  108,  fpeaks  "  of  manumets  and  idols."    This  laft  conjefturc  and 
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We  muft  have  bloody  nofes^  and  cracked  croWns,' 
And  pafs  them  current  too.— Gods  mc^my  horfe  !— 
What  fay'ft  thou,  Kate?  what  would'ft  thou  have 
with  me  ? 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me?  do  you  not,  in- 
deed? 
Well,  do  not  then ;  for,  (Irtce  you  love  me  hot, 
I  will  not  love  myfelf.     Do  you  not  loVe  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  fpeak  in  j eft,  ot  no. 

Hor.  Come,  wilt  thou  fee  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'horfe-back,  I  will  fwear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate; 
I  fnuft  not  have  you  henceforth  queftion  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reafon  whereabout : 
Whither  I  muft,  I  muft ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  muft  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wife ;  but  yet  no  further  wife. 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  conftant  you  are ; 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  fecrecy. 
No  lady  clofer ;  for  I  well  believe. 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know ;  ^ 
And  fo  far  will  I  truft  thee,  gentle  Kate? 

quoution  is  from  Mr.  T(^let.  I  may  add,  that  Hamlet  feems  to 
have  die  fame  idea  when  he  tells  Ophelia^  that  **  he  could  interpret 
between  her  and  her  love,  if  he  faw  the  puppets  dalljing" 

Stesvens. 

*  ^^.^.-^craci'dcr&wMif&c.]  Signifies  at  once  rr4in(V«P0»^»  and  a 
irvie/t  beaii.  Current  will  apply  to  both;  as  it  refers  to  money,  its 
fenfe  is  well  known ;  as  it  is  applied  to  a  broken  head,  it  in£nuates 
that  a  foldier's  wounds  entitle  aim  to  oniverial  reception. 

Johnson. 

The  fame  qaibble  occurs  in  Sir  John  Oldeafiht  1 600 : 
*•  -—  111  none  of  your  trmck'd  French  rrwi;*/— 
**  Kiug.  No  crack* d  French  crowns  i  I  hope  to  fee  more  crack' d 
French  crowns  ere  long. 
♦*  Priefi.  Thou  oiean'ft  of  Frenchmen's  crowns,*'  &c. 

Stebtbns. 

9  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know ;]  This  line  is  bor- 
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Lady.  How!  fo&r? 

Hor.  Not  an  inch  further.    But  hark  you,  Kate : 
Whither  I  go,  thither  Ihali  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  fet  forth,  to-morrow  you, — 
Will  tni«  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  muft,  of  force. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE     IV. 

Eaftcheap,     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern.^ 
Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

jrowed  from  a  proverbial  fentence:  **  A  woman  conceals  what  (he 
knows  not. ' '     Sec  Ray 's  Proverbs ^    Stbbvens. 

So,  in  Naflie's  Anatomie  of  Abfurditie,  1 589 :  **  In  the  fame  place 
he  [Valerius]  faith>  quis  muliehri  garrulitati  aliquid  committity  qtut 
iUui  folum  poteft  tacere  quodnefcitf  who  will  commit  any  thing 
to  a  woman's  tailing  traftj,  who  conceales  nothing  bat  that  (he 
knows  not?"    MAi^oNB. 

>  £aftcheap.  A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  T€Poem.'\  In  the  old 
anonymous  play  of  King  Henry  V,  Ei0cbeap  is  the  place  where 
Henry  and  his  companions  meet :  **  Henfy  y.  You  know  the  old 
taYttn  in  Eaftcheap  \  there  is  good  wine."  Shakfpeare  has  hung 
up  a  fign  for  them  that  be  faur  daily  j  for  the  Bbot's  bead  tavern 
was  very  near  Black-friars  play-boa(e.  See  Stowe's  Survey,  410. 
i6i8»p.686.    Malone. 

This  fign  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Henty  Wyndefore,  '459» 
38  Henry  VI.  See  Letters  of  the  Pajion  Family,  Vol.  I.  p.  175. 
The  writer  of  this  letter  was  one  of  Sir  John  Fii^olf 's.houfehold. 

Sir  John  FaAolf,  (as  I  learn  from  Mr.  T.  Wanon,)  was  in  his 
life-time  a  coofideri^le  benei^or  to  Magdalen  colle^e^  Oxford, 
for  which  his  name  is  commemorated  in  an  anniverfary  ipeech ;  and 
chough  the  college  cannot  give  the  particulars  at  large,  the  Boars 
Head  in  Soittb'wari,  (which  ftill  retains  that  name,  though  divided 
into  tenements^  yielding  lyol.  per  ami.)  and  Caldecot  manor  in 
Sofiblk,  were  part  of  t)^  lands  Sec  he  beftowed.    Stbbvens* 
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PoiNS*  Where  haft  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongft 
three  or  four  fcore  hogiheads.  I  have  founded  the 
very  bafe  ftring  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  fwom 
brother  to  a  leafti  of  drawers ;  ^  and  can  call  them 
all  by  their  Chriftian  names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and 
Francis.  They  take  it  already  upon  their  falvation, 
that,  though  I  be  but  prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am 
the  king  of  courtefy ;  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no 
proud  Jack,  like  FalftafF;  but  a  Corinthian,*  a  lad 
of  mettle,  a  good  boy, — by  the  Lord,  fo  they  call 
me ;  and  when  I  am  king  of  England,  I  (hall  com- 
mand all  the  good  lads  in  Eaftcheap.  They  call — 
drinking  deep,  dying  fcarlet :  and  wnien  you  breathe 
in  your  watering,*  they  cry — hem!  and  bid  you 
play  it  off. — To  conclude,  I  am  fo  good  a  pro- 
ficient in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink 

J  /  am  fworn  brother  to  a  leq/b  of  drawers  \\    Alluding  Co 

ihitfratresjurati  in  the  ages  of  adventure.     So,  (ays  Bardolph,  ia 

King  Henty  V.  Aft  II.  fc  i:    " we'll  be  all  three  Jimm 

hrotben  to  France."    See  note  on  this  paflage.     S  tee  yens, 

* Corinthian^  A  wencher.    Johnson. 

This  cant  expreffion  is  common  in  old  plays.    So  Randolph,  ia 
The  Jealous  Lovers,  1652  : 

**  let  him  tvench, 

"  Buy  me  all  Corinth  for  him." 
"  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adirc  Carinthum." 
Again,  in  the  tragedy  of  Nero,  1633  : 

**  Nor  us,  tho'  Romans,  Lais  will  refufe, 

"  To  Corinth  any  man  may  go."    St  bey  ens. 

^  • andmihen  you  breathe  &c,]    A  certain  maxim  of  healA 

attributed  to  the  fchool  of  Salerno,  may  prove  the  beft  comment 
on  this  paiTaee.  I  nrieet  with  a  fimilar  expreffion  in  a  MS.  play  of 
Timon  of  Athens,  which,  from  the  hand-writing,  appears  to  be  at 
leaft  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Shakfpeare: 

**  —  we  alfo  do  enadl 

^  That  all  hold  up  their  heads,  and  laugh  aloud; 

"  Drink  much  at  one  draught;  breathe  not  in  their  drink i 

**  That  none  go  out  to.  ■     ,"    Stbeyens. 
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with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my 
life.  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  haft  loft  much  honour, 
that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this  adion.  But, 
fweet  Ned, — to  fweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give 
thee  this  pennyworth  of  fugar,*  clapp'd  even  now 
into  my  hand  by  an  under-lkinker ; '  one  that  never 
fpake  other  Englifh  in  his  life,  than— jfe/^i&/  JhiU 
lings  andjixpence^  and — Tou  are  welcome  %  with  this 
flirill  addition, — Anon^  anotty  fir!  Score  a  pint  of 
baftard  in  the  Half^moony  or  fo.  But,  Ned,  to  drive 
away  the  time  till  FalftafF  come,  I  pr'ythee,  do  thou 


*  ^-'^^^thu  pennyworth  of  fugar^  It  appean  from  the  following 
paiTage  in  Look  about  jou^  1600,  and  fome  others^  that  the  drawers 
kept  fugar  folded  up  in  papers,  ready  to  be  delivered  to  thofe 
who  calkd  for  fack : 

*«         ■  but  do  you  hear? 
'*  Bringyifftfr  in  nvhite  paper,  not  in  brown*" 
Shakfpeare  mi^t  perhaps  allude  to  a  cuftom  mentioned  bv  Deckar 
in  The  Gul*s  Horn  Book,  1 609 :  "  Enquire  what  gallants  uip  in  the 
next  roome,  and  if  they  be  any  of  your  acquaintance,  do  not  you 
(after  the  eityfajhion)  fend  them  in  a  pottle  of  wine,  and yourname 
fweeteneiin  two  pittifnl  papers  tf fngar,  with  feme  filthy  apologie 
cram'd  into  the  mouth  of  a  drawer,"  &c.    Stc  evens* 
^P*3Sjjn.  2.    Malone. 

-    '  nrndtt-Jkinher  \\     A  tapfter;  an  nnder-drawer.     Sk'mi  is 

drinJt,  and  SLjkiuier  is  one  thatferves  drink  at  table.     JoH  nson. 

Schenken,  Dutch,  is  to  fill  a  glafs  or  cup;  zxAfchenker  is  a  cup- 
bearer, one  that  waits  at  table  to  fill  the  glafles.  An  under-Jkinker 
is  therefore,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it,  an  under-draiver, 

Steevens, 
Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  Rujfe  Common^^eahh^  '  J9i>P'  '3«  fpeaking 
of  a  town  built  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Moflcoa,  by  Bafilius  the  em- 
peror, for  a  garrifon  of  foldiers,  fays :  ** to  whom  he  gave 

privilege  to  drinke  mead  and  beer  at  the  drye  or  prohibited  times, 
when  other  Ruffes  may  drinke  nothing  but  water ;  and  for  that 
caufe  called  this  new  citie  by  the  name  of  Naloi,  that  is,  Jkink  or 
poure  in,** 

So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Foetafter,  Aft  IV.  fc.  v: 

**  Alb,  I'll  ply  the  table  with  nedar,  and  make  'em  friends. 
*«  Her,  Heaven  is  like  to  have  but  a  lame  fiinker,'* 

Reed. 
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ftand  in  fome  by-room,  while  I  queftion  my  puny 
drawer,  to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  fugar ;  and  do 
thou  never  leave  calling — ^Francis,  that  his  tale  to 
me  may  be  nothing  but-^-anom  Step  afide,  and 
I'll  fliow  thee  a  precedent, 

PoiNSs  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfeA. 

PojNs.  Francis !  [Exit  Poins. 

Enter  Francis.* 

Frjn*  Anon,  anon,  fir. — Look  down  into  the 
Pomegranate,'  Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  haft  thou  to  ferve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forfooth,  five  year,  and  as  much  as  to— 

Poins.  [Within.^  Francis. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by'rlady,  a  long  leafe  for 
the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  dareft  thou 
be  fo  valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  in- 
denture, and  fliow  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run 
from  it  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  fir!  I'll  be  fwom  upon  all  the 
books  in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poins.  [fVitbin.'}  Francis! 

*  Enter  Francis.]  This  fcene,  helped  by  the  diftrtdicm  of  the 
drawer,  and  grimaces  of  the  prince,  may  entertain  upon  the  ftaee, 
but  afibrds  not  much  delight  to  the  reader.  The  autnor  has  jadi- 
cioufly  made  it  (hort.    Johnson. 

9  Look  down  iftto  the  Pomegranate^']  To  have  windows  or  loop- 
holes looking  into  the  rooms  beneath  them,  was  anciently  a  general 
cuftom.    See  note  on  K.  Henry  VllL  Aft  V.  fc.  ii.    Stiivjeks. 
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PzAN.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis? 

Fran.  Let  me  fee, — ^About  Michaelmas  next  I 
fhall  be— 

PoiNs.  l^i/bin.']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  fir. — Pray  you,  ftay  a  little,  my 
lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis :  For  the 
fugar  thou  gaveft  me, — 'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't 
not? 

Fran.  O  lord,  fir !  I  would,  it  had  been  two. 
P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thoufand  pound : 
aflc  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  fiialt  have  it. 
PpiNS.  [fVifbin.']  Francis! 
Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis :  but  to- 
morrow, Francis;  or,  Francis,  on  Thurfdity;  or, 
indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,^chry- 
ilal-button,*  nott-pated,^  agat-ring,puke-ftocking,* 

9  IjP///  /J&w  roh  this  ieathem-jerkint  Sec  J]  The  prince  intends  ta 
alk  the  drawer  whether  he  will  rob  his  mafter,  whcmn  he  denotes 
by  many  contemptuous  diftindions.    Johnson. 

» chryftaUhuttoni\     It  appears  from  the  following  pafkse 

in  Greene's  Siuipfir  oh  upftart  donrtier^  1620,  that  a  UatberjtrkhL 

with  chryftaUbuttom  was  the  habit  of  a  ptrwH-brohr :  ** a 

black  taffiita  doublet^  and  a  fpruce  ieatber  jerkmvnxJki  chryftal  buu 
tens.  Sec  1  enquired  of  what  occupation :  Marry,  fir,  quoth  he, 
Z  broker.'*    St  b  BY  ens. 

I  ^-i-p-  noit-fated^l  It  ihould  be  printed  as  in  the  old  folios, 
^■^nott'pated.  So,  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Yeman  is 
thus  dcfcribed : 

**  A  nott  head  had  he  with  a  brown  viiagc," 

A  perfon  was  faid  to  be  nott-pated,  when  the  hair  was  cut  fhort 
^d  round  i  Ray  (ays  ihe  word  is  (Uil  ufed  in  Eflex,  for  polkd  or 
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caddis-gs^rtcr,'   fmooth-tonguc,  Spanifli-pouch,— 

fi^om.    Vide  Ray'«  CoUeaiott^  p.   108.     Morcll's  Cbtauer,  8vo« 
p.  II.  vide  Jun.  Etym.  ad  verb.     Percy. 

So,  in  The  Widow* s  Tears ^  by  Chapman,  161 2: 
••  —  your  HOtt'headed  country  gentleman."  . 

Again,  in  Store's  Annals  for  the  Tear  1 53  5, 27th  of  Hcnrjr  VIII : 
**  He  cauied  his  own  head  to  bee  polled,  and  from  thenceforth  his 
beard  to  bee  notfed  and  no  more  (haven."  In  Barrett's  Ai'vearie, 
or  Quadruple  DiBknuny^  1 580,  to  wate  the  hair  is  the  fame  as  to 
aa\u    Stbbvbns, 

* pnie-ftocksngtl    In  Barrett's  Ahearie^  or  Slnadmplt  Die- 

iknary^  i  $80,  a  puke  cc^our  is  explained  as  being  a  colour  between 
mflet  andl>lack,  and  is  rendered  m  Latin /«//k/. 

Again,  in  Dtant't  tranflation  of  the  eighth  fatire  of  Hortue, 
1567: 

*•  nigra  fuccindbm  vadere  palla." 

**  ytuckde  uipukijhe  frocke." 

In  a  fmall  book  entitled.  The  Order  of  my  Lordt  Motor,  ^c. 
for  their  Meetings  and  Wearing  1^  iheyr  Apparel  throughout  the  Teere, 
printed  in  1 586 :  **  the  maior.  Sec.  are  commanded  td  appeare  on 
Good  Fryday  in  their  pe^ke  gvwnes,  and-  without  their  chayne* 
and  type^." 

Shelton,  in  hb  tranflation  of  Don  fixate,  p.  2.  fays:  "  the 
reft  and  remnant  of  his  eftate  was  fpent  on  a  jeikwe  of  6nc  puke,*' 
Edit.  1 61 2. 

In  Salmon's  Chymift*s  Shop  laid  open ,  there  is  a  receipt  to  make  a 
fuke  colour.  The  ingredients  are  the  vegetable  gall  and  a  large 
proportion  of  water ;  from  which  it  fhould  appear  that  the  colour 
wzs  grev. 

In  the  time  of  Shakfpearc  the  moft  expenfive  filk  ftockings 
were  worn ;  and  in  King  Lear,  by  way  of  reproach,  an  attendant 
is  called  a  rworfted-ftocking  knave.  So  that,  after  all,  perhaps  the 
word  puke  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  ftuflF  rather  than  to  the  colour, 

Steevens. 

Dugdale's  Wamuickjhire,  1730,  p.  406,  fpeaks  of  *'  a  gown  of 
black  puke.**  The  ftatute  5  and  6  of  Edwaid  VI.  c.  vi.  mentions 
cloth  of  thefe  colours  •«  puke,  brown-blue,  blacks."  Hence /«^ 
feems  not  to  be  a  pcrfeA  or  fall  black,  but  it  might  be  a  ruflct 
blue,  or  rather,  a  ruflet  black,  as  Mr.  Steevens  intimates  from 
Barrett's  ^/o'^^inV.     Tollet. 

If  Shelton  be  accurate,  as  I  think  he  is,  in  rendering  *velarte  by 
puke\  puke  muft  fignify  rujfet  mjool  that  has  never  been  dyed. 

HlNLBT. 
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FtLdN.  O  lord,  fir,  who  do  you  mean? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  baftard*  is  your 

I  hive  no  doubt  diat  the  epithet  referred  to  the  dark  colour* 
Black  ftockin^  are  now  worn,  as  they  probably  were  in  Shakfpeare't 
time,  by  perfons  of  inferior  condition,  on  a  principle  of  oeconomy* 

Maloms. 

*  — —  caddis'garter^  Caddis  Was,  I  believe,  a  kind  of  coarie 
ferret.  The  garters  of  Shakfpeare's  time  were  worn  in  fight,  and 
confequently  were  expenfive.  He  who  would  fubmit  to  wear  a 
coarfer  fort,  was  probabl^r  called  by  this  contemptuous  diftindion^ 
which  I   meet  with  again  in  Glapthome's  Wit  in  a   Conftable, 

«*  doft  hear, 

«  lAjhan^  caddis-garters  f'* 
This  is  an  addrefs  to  a  fervant.    Again,  in  Warres^  or  the  Peace 

it  hroien :  ** fine  piecd  filke  flockens  on  their  legs»  tyed  up 

fmoothly  with  caddis  garters ."    Steivbns. 

**  At  this  day,  [aoout  the  year  1625]  fajrs  the  continuator  of 
Stowe's  Chromcle,  men  of  mean  rank  weare  garters  and  (hoe-rofes 
'  of  more  than  five  fottttd  price,"  In  a  note  on  Tnvelftb^Nigbt^ 
Mr.  Steevens  obferves  that  verv  rich  garters  were  anciently  worn 
below  the  knee;  and  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Warner's 
Jlbi9sts  EngUoid,  1 602,  Book  IX.  c.  xlvii.  which  may  throw  a  light 
on  the  following  pafla^ : 
*•  Then  wore  they 

**  Garters  of  liftes ;  but  now  of  filk,  fome  edged  deep  with 
gold." 

In  a  manufcript  Account-book  kept  by  Mr.  Philip  Henflowe, 
ilep-&ther  to  the  wife  of  Alleyn  the  player,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  Vol.  II.  is  the  following  article :  **  Lent  unto  Thomas 
Hewode,  [the  dramatick  writer,]  the  i  of  feptember  1 602,  to  bye 
him  a  payre  oifilver  garters,  ijs.  vid." 

Caddis  was  worfted  galloon.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

* brwnun  bailard — ]    Baftard  was  a  kind  of  fweet  wine. 

The  prince  finding  the  waiter  not  able,  or  not  willing  to  nnderftand 
his  inftigation,  puTzles  him  with  unconneded  prattle,  and  drives 
him  away.    Johnson. 

In  an  old  dramatick  piece,  entitled.  Wine,  Beer,  Ale,  and  Tobacco, 
the  fecond  edition,  1630,  Beer  fays  to  Wine  ; 

"•Wine  well  bom?  Did  not  every  man  call  you  baftard  but 
t'other  day?" 

So  again,  in  The  Honeft  Whore,  a  comedy  by  Deckar,  1655  : 

*'  -'^— What  wine  fent  they  for? 

*«  Bo.  Baftard  wine ;  for  if  it  had  been  trucly  begotten,  it 
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only  drink:  for,  look  you,  Francie,  your  white 
canvas  doublet  will  fully  i  in  Barbitry,  fir,  it  can* 
not  come  to  fo  much. 

Fran.  What,  fir? 

PoiNS.  [fTftbin.}  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  AwsLy,  you  rogue ;  Doft  thou  not  hear 
them  call  ? 

IHere  tbey  both  call  bim;   tbe  drawer  ftands 
amazed^  not  knowing  wbicb  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintnen 

FjNT.  What !  ibind^ft  thou  ftill,  and  hesir»ft  fuch 
a  calling?  look  to  the  guefts  within*  [£x'i7  Frauici9«  j 

would  not  hare  been  afluuii'd  to  come  in.  Heie's  fijipence  to  {Miy 
ibr  the  nurfing  the  hmfiard** 

Again,  in  The  Fair  M^d  of  the  Weft,  163 1 : 

"  III  fomiih  joa  with  baftard,  wlute  ot  brmtm*'  &c. 
In  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Tite  Sqnhr  of  Uw  Degrt^  hl« 
L  no  date,  is  the  following  catalogue  of  wines: 

••  You  fhall  have  Kumney  and  Malmcfyde, 

**  Both  Ypocrafle  and  Vema«  wjrnc : 

••  Moantrofe,  and  wyne  of  Grekc, 

*'  Both  Algrade  and  Kefpice  eke, 

''  Antioche  and  Baftarde, 

•'  ^mcnt  alfo  and  Gamarde: 

'*  Wyne  of  Greke  and  Maicadell, 

**  Both  Clare-Pymcnt  and  Rochdl, 

•«  The  rede  your  ftomach  to  defye, 

"  And  pottcs  of  Of<^  fet  you  by."    Stsevens. 

Mat/on  RufiUfue,  tranflatcd  by  Markham,  1616,  p^  655,  (9!f%f 

•*  fuch  wines  are  called  mungrell,  or  haftard  wioti,  which 

(betwixt  the  fweet  and  aftiingent  ones)  have  neither  nanifeft 
fweetnefs,  nor  maniM  aflri^lion,  but  indeed  participate  and  cpn- 
uin  in  them  both  qualities/'     Tollbt. 

Barrett,  however,  in  his  Jlvearie,  of  Quadruple  UiSUmarjt 
1580,  fays,  that  "  baftarde  is  mufcadell,  fweet  wine."     Stievins. 

So  alfo  in  Stowc's  Annals,  867,  "  When  an  argofie  came  with 
Greek  and  Spanifh  wines,  viz.  mufcadel,  malimey,  fack,  aD4 
baftard,**  &c«     Malonb. 
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My  lord,  old  fir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are 
at  the  door;  Shall  I  let  them  in? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open 
the  door.  [Exit  Vintner.]  Pdins ! 

Reenter  Poins. 

PoiNS.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falftaff  and  the  refi:  of  the 
thieves  are  at  the  door ;  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark 
yc;  What  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this 
jeft  of  the  drawer?  come,  what's  the  ifliie? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have 
Ihow'd  themfelves  humours,  fince  the  old  days  of 
goodman  Adam^  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  prefent 
twelve  o'clock  at  midnight.  [Re-enter  Francis 
with  wine.}    What's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  Ihould  have  fewer 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  fon  of  a  woman ! — 
His  induftry  is — up-ftairs,  and  ddwn-ftaifs;  his 
eloquence,  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not 
yet  o^  Percy's  mind,^  the  Hot-fpur  of  the  north; 
he  that  kills  me  fome  fix  or  feven  dozen  of  Scots 
at  a  breakfaft,  walhes  his  hands,  and  fays  to  his 
wife, — Fie  upon  this  quiet  life  !  I  want  work.     O  my 

'  /  am  not  yet  of  Percy* s  mind,']    The  drawer's  anfWer  had 

interrupted  the  prince's  train  of  difcourfe.  He  was  proceeding 
•thus :  /  ant  now  of  all  humours  that  have  Jhtrwed  themfel^ves  humours  ; 
/  am  not  yet  of  Percy  s  mmd\  that  is,  I  am  willing  to  indulge 
myfelf  in  gaiety  and  frolick,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of  human 
lire.  lam  notyet  of  Percy's  mhtdy — ^who  thinks  all  the  time  loft  that 
i«  not  fpent  in  bloodlhed,  forgets  decency  and  civility,  and  hat 
*nothiiig  but  the  barren  talk  of  a  brutal  foldicr.    JoHNSONt 

Vol.  VIII.  G  g 
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Jweet  Harry ^  fays  lhc>  hnv  many  bafi  tbau  kiWd  to^ 
day  ?  Give  my  roan  borfe  a  drench^  fays  he ;  and  an* 
fwers,  S(me  fourteen^  an  hour  after;  a  trifle^  a  trifle. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  in  FalftafF;  I'll  play  Percy,  and 
that  damn'd  brawn  fliall  play  dame  Mortimer  his 
wife.  Rivo^  fays  the  drunkard.  Call  in  ribs,  call 
in  tallow. 

£»/^r  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and  Peto. 

PoiNS.  Welcome,  Jack.  Where  haft  thou  been? 

Fal.  a  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay,  and  a  ven- 
geance too  f  marry,  and  amen ! — Give  me  a  cup  of 
fack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  PU  few 
nether-ftocks,^  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  toa 
A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack, 
rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?         [He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didft  thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difli  of 
butter?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 


^ Rivoi\  This  was  perluqps  the  cant  of  the  Englilh  tavernf. 

Johnson. 

This  conjedure  Dr.  Farmer  has  fupported  by  a  qaotatipnr  from 
Marfton:  *^ 

**  If  thou  art  fad  at  others'  fate, 
**  Rvvo,  drink  deep,  give  care  the  mate." 
I  find  the  fame  word  uf(^  in  the  comedy  of  Blurt  Mafier  Con* 
fiabhf  1602: 

"  Yet  to  endear  ourfelves  to  thy  lean  acquamtance»  cry 

ri'vo  ho!  laugh  and  be  hi/*  Sec. 

Again,  in  Marfton's  HljatyQu  *will,  1607  : 

**  that  rubs  his  guts,  claps  his  paunch,  and  cries  trvo,'*  kc* 

Again :  *'  Ri'vo^  here's  good  juice,  frefti  borage,  boys."   Again: 
«•  Sing,  fing,  or  ftay  2  we'll  quaffc,  or  any  thing  2 
"  Rh;o,  Saint  Mark!"    Stbbvens. 

9  _^  nether-ftoch^  Nether-fiocks  arc  dockings.    See  Kwf  Lear, 
Aft  II.  fc.  ir.     Steevens. 
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fwcet  talc  of  the  fon !  *  if  thou  didft,  thai  behold 
that  compound. 

*  Diifithm  never  fie  Titan  kifi  a  d'^  $f  hmurf  ptHful-heoHid 
Titan!  that  melted  at  the  fweet  tale  of  the  foal]  The  ufual 
reading  has  hitherto  been-— /Ar  fweet  tale  of  the  fun.  The 
piefent  change  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  courle  of  the  following 
annotations*    Stbbvsns*. 

All  that  wants  reftoring  is  a  parenthefis,  into  which  [pitiful^ 
hearted  Titan  /)  ihould  be  put.  Pitiful-hearted  means  only  amerous, 
which  was  Titan's  charaaer:  the  pronoun  that  refers  to  batter. 
The  heat  of  the  fim  is  fi^ratively  reprefented  as  a  Ityve-tale^  the 
poet  having  before  called  him  pttifid^hearted^  or  amorous. 

Warbuhton. 

The  fame  thought,  as  Dr»  Farmer  obferred  to  me>  is  found 
among  Turbeirilk's  Epitaphs ,  p.  142: 

*^  It  melts  as  butter  doth  agaunft  the  funne." 

The  reader,  who  inclines  to  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion,  will 
pkafe  to  fumiih  himfelf  with  fome  proof  that  pitifiu-hearted  was 
ever  ufed  to  fignify  amorws^  before  he  pronounces  this  learned 
critick's  emendation  to  be  juft. 

In  the  oldeft  copy,  the  contefted  part  of  the  pafTage  appears  thus : 
— — at  thefixjeet  tale  ©/"the  fonncs. 
Our  author  might  have  vrniXxxk^^pitiful-hearted  Titan,  ivho  melted 
at  the  fiueet  tale  of  his  fon,  i.  e.  of  j^haeton,  who,  by  a  plaufible 
ftoiy,  won  on  the  eafy  nature  of  his  4Vther  fo  far,  as  to  obtain  from 
him  the  guidance  of  his  own  chariot  for  a  day. 

As  grofs  a  mythological  corruption,  as  the  foregoing  occurs  in 
Leerine,  1 59  c  ; 

**  The  arm-ftrong  oflfspring  of  the  doubted  knight, 
••  Stout  Hercules"  Sec. 
Thus  all  the  copies,  ancient  and  modem.    But  I  ihould  not  hefi-* 
tate  to  read — doubled  night,  i.  e.  the  night  lengthened  to  twice  its 
ufual  proportion,  while  Jupiter  poilefled  himlelf  of  Alcmena ;  a 
circumfbmce  with.which  every  fcnool-boy  is  acquainted. 

Stbevens. 

I  have  followed  the  reading  of  the  original  copy  in  1 598,  rc^ 
jefting  only  the  double  genitive,  for  it  reads — of  the  fon's.  Sun, 
which  is  tne  reading  of  the  folio,  derives  no  authority  from  its. 
being  found  in  that  copy;  for  the  change  was  made  arbitrarily  in 
the  quarto  1604,  and  adopted  of  courfe  m  that  of  1608  and  161 3, 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  folio  was  printed;  in  confequence  oif 
which  the  accumulated  errors  of  the  five  preceding  editions  were 
incorporated  in  the  folio  copy  of  this  play. 
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FjL*  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  fack  too : 


Mr.  Theobald  leanSa-^pitifkUbearted  butter,  that  melted  at  the 
frveet  tale  of  the  fan; — which  is  not  fo  abfaid  as — fitifui-hearted 
Titan»  that  melted  at  the  fiweet  tale  of  the  fun»*-bat  yet  very  ex- 
ceptionable ;  for  what  is  the  meaning  of  batter  melting  at  a  talef 
or  what  idea  does  thfc  tale  of  the  fun  here  coiivey  ?  Df.  Waf biirton«r 
who,  with  Mr.  Theobald,  read»— yior,  has  extracted  ibme  fenfe 
from  the  paffiige  \^  placing  the  words— <'  pitifuWhcarted  Titan"  in 
a  parenthefis,  and  referring  the  word  that  to  htater*,  but  then, 
befides  that  hb  interpretation  pitiful-hearted ^  which  he  fays  means 
amorous,  is  unauthorized  and  inadmiffible,  the  iame  obje^on  will 
lie  to  the  f^tence  when  thus  regnbted,  diat  has  already  been  made 
to  the  reading  introduced  by  Mr*  Theobald. 

The  Prince  undoubtedly,  as  Mr,  Theobald  obferves,  by  the 
words  *'  Didft  thou  never  fee  Titan  kiis  a  difti  of  butter  ?"  aUudea 
to  FalHaff's  entering  in  a  great  heat,  *^  his  hi  dripping  with  the 
▼iolence  of  his  motion,  as  butter  does  with  the  heat  of  the  fan." 
Our  author  heie,  as  in  many  other  pbces,  having  ftarted  an  idea» 
leaves  it,  and  goes  to  another  that  has  but  a  very  flight  connection 
with  the  former.  Thus  the  idea  of  butter  melted  by  Ti/an,  or  the 
Suft,  fuggefts  to  him  the  idea  of  Titan's  being  melted  or  foftened  by 
the  tale  of  his  fon.  Phaeton :  a  tale,  which  undoubtedly  Shakfpeare 
had  read  in  the  third  book  of  Golding's  Tranflation  of  Ovid, 
having,  in  his  defcription  o^  Winter,  in  The  Midfummer  Night's 
Dream,  imitated  a  pdTage  tKi  b  found  in  the  fame  page  in  wnich 
the  hiilory  of  Phaeton  is  related.  I  fhould  add  that  the  explanation 
now  given  was  fuggefted  by  the  foregoing  note.— I  would,  how- 
ever, wifh  to  read — thy  fon.  In  the  old  copies,  the,  thee^  and  tfy 
are  frequently  confounded. 

I  am  ndw  [This  conclufion  of  Mr.  Malone's  note  b  taken 
from  his  Appendix.]  perfuaded  that  the  original  reading— ^^'/, 
however  ungrammatical,  b  right;  for  fuch  was  the  phrafeology  of 
our  poet's  age.     So  again  in  thb  play : 

**  l%is  abfence  of  yomfatier^s  draws  a  curtain." 
not— of  y OMX  father. 

So,  in  The  Winters  Tale:  '*  —the  letters  of  Hcrnuonc's-—*** 
Again,  in  JT.  yohn: 

y  With  them  a  baflard  of  the  iMff '/ deccas'd.'* 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

*'  Nay,  but  thb  dotage  of  our  gefuraVs'^n^ 
Again,  in  Cymheline: 

«*  or  could  thb  carl, 

**  A  very  drudge  of  nature* s,--^/* 

How  little  attention  the  reading  of  the  folio,  (" of  the 

fun's,)"  b  entitled  to,  may  appear  froffl  hence*  In  the  quarto  cop)r 
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There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil- 
lainous man:^  Yet  a  coward  is  worfe  than  a  cup 

of  1613  we  findr— <*  Why  then  'tis  like,  if  thexe  comes  a  hot 
Jtm^* — ^inftead  of  a  hot  June.  There*  as  in-the  inftance  before  us* 
the  error  is  implicitly  copied  in  the  folio.-^In  that  copy  alfo*  in 
Timon  of  Athens,  AA  IV,  fc  ult.  we  find  ««  -^-'twixt  natural/»nr^ 
and  fire*"  infteid  of  *^  — -'twixt  natural^  and  fire."  Malokk* 

TUl  the  deviation  from  eftabliflied  grammar*  which  Mr.  Malone 
has  ftyled  **  the  phrafeology  of  our  poet's  age*"  be  fupported  by 
other  examples  than  fnch  as  are  drawn  from  die  moil  incorrcA  and 
ritiated  of  all  publications*  I  muft  continue  to  exclude  the  double 
gaiidve*  as  one  of  the  numerous  vul^rifms  by  which  the  earlj 
printers  of  Shakfpeare  have  difgraced  his  compofitions. 

It  muft  frequently  happen*  that  while  we  fuppofe  ourfelvet 
ftruggling  with  the  dcferfs  and  obfcuritics  of  our  author*  we  are 
in  r^lity  bufied  by  omifiioas*  interpolations*  and  corruptions 
chareeable  only  on  the  ignorance  and  careleflhefs  of  his  original 
tran&ribers  and  editors.    Stbevens. 

'  here^s  lime  in  this  Jack  too:  There  is  nothing  hut  roguery  to 

he/bund  in  villainous  man:]  Sir  Richard  Hawkins*  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  fea-captains*  in  his  f^oyages,  p«379»  fays:  **  Since  the 
Spanifh  facks  have  been  common  in  our  uverns*  which  for  con* 
fervation  are  mingled  with  lime  in  the  making*  our  nation  corn- 
plains  of  calentures*  of  the  ftone*  the  dropfy*  and  infinite  other 
difiempers*  not  heard  of  before  this  wine  came  into  frequent  ufe. 
Befides»  there  is  no  year  that  it  wafleth  not  two  millions  of  crowns 
of  our  fubftance*  by  conveyance  into  foreign  countries."  I  think 
Lord  Clarendon*  in  his  Apologj,  tells  us,  "  That  fweet  wines 
before  the  Reftoration  were  fo  much  to  the  Englilh  tafte*  that  we 
engrofled  the  whole  produfl  of  the  Canaries ;  and  that  not  a  pipe 
of  it  was  expended  m  any  other  country  in  Europe."  But  tne 
banilhed  cavaliers  brought  home  with  them  the  gouft  for  French 
wines*  which  has  continued  ever  fince.    Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  does  not  confider  thatyori*  in  Shakfpeare*  is  mo(l 
probably  thought  to  mean  what  we  now  ciiXfierry,  which*  when 
It  is  drank*  is  fUll  drank  with  ,fugar.  Johnson, 
Rhenijh  is  drank  with  fugar*  but  nevtv  Jheny. 
The  difierence  between  the  true  faclk  and  Jberry,  is  diftinftly 
marked  by  the  following  paflage  in  Fortutu  hj  Land  and  Sea,  by 
Hcywood  and  Rowley*  i6cc: 

«*  Rayns.  Some/j^it  Doy  Sec* 

**  Drawer.  Goodjheny/aek,  fir? 

^*  Raym*  I  meant  canary,  fir :  what*  haft  no  brains  ?*' 

Stesvins* 
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of  fack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villainous  coward. — Go 
thy  ways,  old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  man* 
hood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  Ihotten  herring.  There 
live  not  three  good  men  unhang'd  in  England; 
and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old ;  God  help 
the  while !  a  bad  world,  I  fay !  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver;  I  could  ling  pfalms  or  any  thing:*  A 
plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay  ftitl ! 


Eliot,  in  his  Orthoepia,  i593»  fpcaking  of  fack  and  rb^ui/R,  (a^^: 
*'  The  vintners  of  London  put  in  /im^,  and  thence  proceed  infinite 
maladies,  fpecially  the  gwtUsJ*    Farmer. 

From  the  following  pailage^  in  Greene's  Gboft  hawtthtg  Came- 
catchers,  16049  it  feems  as  though  lime  was  mixed  with  the  (sftck  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  ftrength  to  the  liquor :  " a  chiiftian  ex- 
hortation to  Mother  Bunch  would  not  have  done  amifle^  that  (he 
ihould  not  mixe  lime  with  her  ale  to  make  it  migbtie**    Reed. 

Sack,  the  favourite  beverage  of  Sir  John  Falilaff,  was,  according 
to  the  information  of  a  very  old  gentleman,  a  liouor  compoondca  * 
oijherrj,  cyder,  andfugar.  Sometimes  it  ihould  wem  to  have  been 
brewed  with  eggs,  i.  e.  mulled.  And  that  the  vintners  played  tricks 
with  it,  appears  from  Falftaff's  charge  in  the  text.  It  docs  not 
feem  to  be  at  prefent  known ;  the  fweet  wine  fo  called,  being  ap- 
parently of  a  quite  different  nature.    Ritson. 

That  the  fwect  wme  at  prefent  called  facl^  is  difierent  from 
Falftaff 's  favourite  liquor,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  fondnefs  of  the  Eneliih  nation  htjjk^ar  at  this 
period,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  Dr.  Warburton's  opmion  on  this 
lubjedl.  If  the  Englifh  drank  only  rough  wine  withyir^tfr,  there 
appears  nothing  extraordinary,  or  worthy  of  particular  notice;  and 
that  their  partiality  for /war  was  very  great,  will  appear  from  the 
pafTage  in  Hentzner  already  quoted,  p.  381,  as  well  as  the  paflage 
from  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  which  being  adopted  by  Mr.  Malone  m 
his  note,  ibid,  need  not  to  be  here  repeated.  The  addition  of 
fugar  even  to  fack,  mi^t,  perhaps,  to  a  tafte  habituated  to  fweets, 
operate  only  in  a  manner  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine* 

Rbbd. 

^  /  mfould  I  tuere  a  'weo'ver;  I  amid  Jing  pfalms  &c.]     In 

the  firft  edition  [the  quarto  1598,]  the  paflage  is  read  thus:  / 
could  Jing  pfalms  or  assy  thing.,   m  the  firft  folio  thus :  /  C9ttld  fing 
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P.  Hen.  How  now,  wool-fack  ?  what  mutter 
you? 

Fjl.  a  king's  fon !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath/  and  drive  all 


mil  muffter  o//o9£t.  Many  ezpreffions  bordering  on  indecency  or 
pro&nenefs  are  lound  in  the  firft  editions,  which  are  afterwards 
corre^^.  The  reading  of  the  three  laft  editions,  /  cwld  Jing 
ifflms  amd  all  mmmer  of  fotigt^  is  made  without  authority  out  of 
aifierent  copies.    Johnson. 

The  editors  of  the  folio,  1623,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  thefUtute» 
3  Jac.  I.  c.  xxi.  changed  the  text  here,  as  they  did  in  many  other 
places  from  the  fiune  motive.    M a lo  nb. 

In  the  periecutions  of  the  Proteftants  in  Flanders  under  Philip  II. 
thofe  who  came  over  into  England  on  that  occafion,  brought 
with  them  the  woollen  manufadory.  Thefe  were  Calvinifts^  who 
were  always  diflinguiihed  for  their  love  of  pialmody. 

Warburton* 

I  believe  nothing  more  is  here  meant  than  to  allude  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  weavers,  who,  having  dieir  hands  more  employed  than  their 
minds,  amufe  themfelves  frequently  with  fongs  at  the  loom.  The 
knight,  being  full  of  vexation,  wifhes  he  could  (ing  to  divert  his 
thoughts. 

Jreavers  are  mentioned  as  lovers  of  mufick  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  [Twelfth  Night,  Vol.  IV.  p.  ^6,  n.  5.]  Perhaps  *«  to  fing 
like  a  weaver"  might  be  proverbial.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  obfervation  may  be  confirmed  by  the  followine 
Eiflage:  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Silent  Woman,  makes  Cutberd  tell 
lorofe,  that  **  the  parfon  caught  his  cold  by  fitting  up  late,  and 
finging  catches  with  cloth-nvorkers.**    Stebvens. 

So,  in  The  WinUrs  Tale:  '• but  ont  puritan  among  them, 

and  htjings  pfalms  to  hompipes.'*^    M a Lo n  e. 

The  Proteftants  who  fled  from  the  perfecution  of  the  Duke 
d' Alva  were  moftly  weavers  and  woollen  manufiidlurers :  they  fettled 
in  Gloceilerihire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  other  counties,  and  (as  Dr. 
Warburton  obferves,)  being  Calvinifts,  were  diftinguiihed  for  their 
love  cA  pfalmody.  For  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  counties 
have  excelled  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  in  the  fkill  of  vocal  har- 
mony.   Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

* a  dagger  of  lath^  L  e.  fuch  a  dagger  as  the  Vice  in  the 

old  moralities  was  arm'd  with.    So,  in  T*weifih  Night : 
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thy  fubjeds  afore  thee  like  a  ffock  of  wild  geefc, 
I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You  prince 
of  Wales ! 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whorefon  round  man !  what'« 
the  matter?  ' 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  anfwcr  me  to  that; 
and  Poins  there  ?  , 

PoiNS.  'Zounds/*  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward,  I'll  ftab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  fee  thee  damn*d  ere 
I  call  thee  coward :  but  I  would  give  a  thoufand 

Sound,  I  could  run  as  fall  as  thou  canft.  You  are 
raight  enough  in  the  fhoulders,  you  care  not  who 
fees  your  back :  Call  you  that,  backing  of  your 
friends  ?  A  plague  upon  fuch  backing !  give  mC 
them  that  will  face  me. — Give  me  a  <;:up  of  fack : — 
I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain !  thy  lips  are  fcarce  wiped  fincc 
thou  drunk'ft  laft. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cow- 
ards, ftill  fay  I.  [He  drinks. 

*'  In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  Ficf, 
*'  Your  need  to  fuftain : 

"  Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 

**  In  his  rage  and  his  wrath,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Lih  wjill  to  Like,  quoth  the  Devil  to  the  Collier,  1587, 
the  Pice  fays : 

••  Come  no  neer  me  you  knaves  for  your  life, 

««  Left  I  ftick  you  both  with  thb  wjood  knife. 

««  Back,  I  iay,  back,  you  fturdy  beggar; 

"  Body  o'me,  they  have  tane  away  my  dagger." 
And  in  the  ^ond  Part  of  this  play,    Falfta£F  calls  Shallow  t 
*  *  Vice's  dagger.*'     St  e  E  V  E  Ns. 

^  Poins.  'Zounds,  &c.]   Thus  the  firft  quarto  and  the  three  fub- 

fe^uent  copies.    In  the  quarto  of  161 3,  Prince  being  prefixed  to 

this  fpeech  by  the  careleflhcfs  of  the  printer,  the  errour,  with  many 

• "  others,  was  adopted  in  the  folio;  the  quarto  of  1613  being  evidently 

the  copy  from  which  the  folio  was  printed*    Malone* 
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P.  Hen.  What* s  the  matter? 
Fal.  What's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta*cn  a  thoufand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it.  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fjl.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is:  a  hun- 
dred upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man? 

FjL.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-fword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have 
•fcap'd  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thruft  through 
the  doublet ;  four,  through  the  hofe ;  my  buckler  cut 
through  and  through;^  my  fword  hack'd  like  a 
hand-faw,  ecce  ftgnum.  I  never  dealt  better  fince 
I  was  a  man :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards ! — Let  them  fpeak :  if  they  fpeak  more  or 
lefs  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the  fons  of 
darknefs. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  firs;  How  was  it? 

Gads.  We  four  fct  upon  fome  dozen, 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  leaft,  my  lord. 

Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 


1  mj  buckler  cut  through  aud  tbrm4gh\]  It  appears  from  the 

old  comedy  oiThe  Tnuo  Angry  JVomat  ofAhingtoitt  that  this  method 
of  defcDce  and  fight  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  growing  out  of 
Bifhion.  The  play  was  publifhed  in  1599,  and  one  of  the  cha- 
raders  in  it  makes  the  following  obfervation : 

**  I  fee  by  this  dearth  of  good  fwords,  that  fword-and-backler- 
fight  begins  to  grow  out.  1  am  forry  for  it ;  I  (hall  never  fee 
good  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of 
rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up  then.  Then  a  tall  man,  and  a 
good  fword-and-buckler-man,  will  be  fpitted  like  a  cat,  or  a  coney : 
then  a  boy  will  be  as  good  as  a  man,"  &c.     Steevens. 

Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  368,  n.  9.    Malone. 
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Fal*  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man 
of  them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  elfe,  an  Ebrew  Jew.^ 

Gadz.  As  we  were  iharing,  fome  fix  or  feven 
frelh  men  fet  upon  us, 

Fau  And  unbound  the  reft,  and  then  come  in 
the  other. 

?.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all;  but  if 
I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of 
radifii :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty 
upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legg'd  crea- 
ture. 

PoiNS.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  fomc 
of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  paft  praying  for:  I  have  pep- 
pered two  of  them:  two,  I  am  fure,  I  have  pay'd;* 
two  rogues  in  buckram  fuits.  I  tell  thee  what, 
Hal, — if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  fpit  in  mv  face,  call  me 
horfe.  Thou  know'ft  my  old  wara ; — here  I  lay, 
and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buck- 
ram let  drive  at  me, 


9  an  Ebrew  yt'w.']  So,  in  The  T*wo  Getakmen  of  Ferona: 

•* thou  art  an  Hebrenv,  u  Jenu,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a 

Chriftian."^ 

The  natives  of  Paleftine  were  called  Hetrtnvs,  by  way  of  dl- 
fiindion  from  the  ftranger  Jews  denominated  Greeks* 

Stbstbni. 

Jews  in  Shakfpeare's  time  were  foppofed  to  be  peculiarly  hard- 
hearted. So,  in  TbeTtuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona:  **  A  Jew  would 
have  wept  to  have  feen  our  parting."    Malokb. 

* /ow,  /  am  fure  9  I  have  pay'd;]  i.  e.  drubbed,  beaten.  ^o% 

in  Marlowe's  tranflatipn  of  Ovid's  Elegies^  printed  at  Middleburgh^ 
(without  date) : 

"  Thou  cozencft  boys  of  flecp,  and  doft  betray  them 
"  To  pedants  that  with  cruel  Mies  faj  them." 

Malomk. 
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P. Hen.  What,  four?  thou  faid'it  but  two,  even 
now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal;  I  told  thee  four. 

PoiNs.  Ay,  ay,  he  faid  four. 

Fal.  Thefc  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thrufl  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took 
all  their  feven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven?  why,  there  were  but  four,  even 
now. 

Fal.  In  buckram.' 

PoiNS.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits.* 

Fal.  Seven,  by  thefe  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain 
elfe. 

P.  Hen.  Pr*ythee,  let  him  alone;  we  ihall  have 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear  me,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack, 

Fal.  Do  fo,  for  it  is  worth  the  liftening  to, 
Thefe  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 


3  Im  ht/ckram,]  I  believe  thefe  words  belong  to  the  Prince's 
fpeech :  *«  — there  were  bat  four  even  now, — ^in  backram."  Poins 
concurs  with  the  Prince:  «*  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits;"  and 
FaUlaff  perfeveres  in  the  number  of  feven.  As  the  fpeeches  are 
at  prefent  regulated,  Falftaff  feems  to  aflcnt  to  the  Prince's  affer- 
tion,  that  there  were  but  four,  if  the  Prince  will  but  grant  they 
were  in  buckram  i  and  then  immediately  afterwards  aiferts  that  the 
number  of  his  aflailants  was  feven.  The  regulation  propofed 
renders  the  whole  confiftent.     M  a  l  o  n  b  • 

•♦  P.  Hen.  S(!*vfn?  ivhj,  there  *were  but  four,  e'ven  noiv. 

Fal.  In  buckram, 

Poins.  Ay,  four ^  in  buckram  Juits.^  From  the  Prince's  fpeech, 
and  Poins's  anlwcr,  I  apprehend  that  FalftaflF's  reply  (hould  be 
interrogatively  j  In  buckram  ?    Wh  a  l  l  e  r. 
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Fal.  Their  points  being  broken,—— 

PoiNS.  Down  fell  their  hofe.* 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground:  But  I  followed 
me  clofe,  came  in.  foot  and  hand;  and^  with  a 
thought,  feven  of  the  eleven  I  pay'd. 

P.  Hen.  O  monftrous!  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  itj  three  mif- 
begotten  knaves,  in  Kendal*^  green,  came  at  mjr 

*  Fal.  Their  pmnts  Being  broken, — 
Poins.  Down  fell  their  ho/e.]  To  undcrftand  Poins's  joke,  the 
double  meaning  of  point  mufl  be  remembered,  which  fignifies  the 
Jbarp  end  of  a  nveapon,  and  the  lace  of  a  garments  The  cleanly 
phrafe  for  letting  down  the  hofe,  ad  Uvandum  al*vum,  was  to  mn* 
irufs  a  point*     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  comedy  of  Wily  Beguiled:  **  I  was  fo  near'  taken* 
that  I  was  fain  to  cut  all  my  points."  Again,  in  Sir  Giles  Goofecap, 
16061 

•*  Help  me  to  trufs  my  points. 

<'  I  had  ratner  fee  your  hoie  about  your  heels,  than  I  would 
help  you  to  trufs  z, point.** 

The  fame  jeft  indeed  had  already  occurred  in  Twelfth  Night. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  27,  n.  9.    Steevbns* 

^ Kendal — ]  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland,  is  a  place  &noas 

for  making  cloths,  and  dyine  them  with   ieveral  bng^t  colours. 
To  this  purpofe,  Drayton,  in  uie  30th  Song  of  his  Polyolbsom: 

**  where  Kendal  town  doth  ^ind, 

**  For  making  of  our  cloth  fcarce  match'd  in  all  the  land." 
Kendal  green  was  the  livery  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington  and  his 
followers,  while  the^  remained  in  a  date  of  outlawry,  and  their 
leader  afTumed  the  title  of  Robin  Hood.  The  colour  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  old  play  on  this  fubjed,  1601 : 

** all  the  woods 

**  Are  full  of  outlaws,  that,  in  Kendall  green, 
**  Follow  the  out-law'd  earl  of  Huntington." 
Again: 

"  Then  Robin  will  I  wear  thy  Kendall  green.'' 
Again,  in  the  Plaje  of  Robyn  Hoode  *verye  proper  to  be  played  in 
Maye  Games,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

*♦  Here  be  a  fort  of  ragged  knaves  come  in, 
**  Clothed  all  in  Kendale  grene.**    Stsevsks, 
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back^  and  let  drive  at  mc; — for  it  was  fo  dark^ 
Hal,  that  thou  could'ft  not  fee  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  Thefe  lies  are  like  the  fether  that  be- 
gets them;  grofs  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable. 
Why,  thou  clay-brain*d  guts ;  thou  knotty-pated 
fool;  thou  whorefon,  obfcene,  greafy  tailow- 
keech,'' 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad?  is 
not  the  truth,  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could'ft  thou  know  thefe 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  fo  dark  thou 
could'ft  not  fee  thy  hand  ?  come,  tell  us  your  rea- 
fon;  What  fay 'ft  thou  to  this? 

PoiNS.  Come,  your  rcafon.  Jack,  your  reafon. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulfion?  Noj  were  I  at 


Aeain :  *'  Kendal,  a  towne  fo  highly  renowned  for  her  com* 
modioud  cloathing  and  induftrious  trading,  as  her  name  is  become 
£unoiis  in  that  kind."    Camd*  in  Brit.  Bamabees  JtmruaU 

BowLB. 

Sec  alfo  Hall's  CbronkU,  Henry  VIII.  p.  6.    Malone. 

7  taUow-keech,]  The  word  tallow^catcb  is  in  all  editions, 

bat  having  no  meaning,  cannot  be  onderftood.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  a  cah  or  mafi  of  wax  or  tallow,  is  called  a  I^eecB^ 
vhich  is  doubtlefs  the  word  intended  here,  unlefs  we  read  tallow* 
kiicb,  that  is  /j»^  of  taiJonv.    Johnsok. 

The  conjedhiral  emendation  ketch,  i.  e.  tab,  is  very  ingenioas* 
But  the  Prince's  allulion  is  fufficiently  ftrikin?,  if  we  alter  not  a 
letter;  and  only  fuppofe  that  by  tallow-catch ,  Tie  means  a  reaftacle 
/or  tallow.     T.  Warton. 

Tallow-ifw^  is  undoubtedly  right,  but  ill  explained.  A  keecb 
of  tallow  is  the  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow  rolled  up  by  the  butcher 
in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  chandler.  It  is  the 
proper  word  in  ufe  now.     PfiRCY. 

A  keecb  is  what  is  called  a  tallow-loaf  in  Suflex,  and  in  its  form 
feiembks  the  rotundity  of  a  hx  man's  belly.    Collins. 

Shakfpeare  calls  the  butcher's  wife  gpody  Keech,  in  the  SecoodI 
Part  of  this  play.    Stiiveni. 
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the  (trappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  worlds  I  would 
not  tell  you  on  compuliion.  Give  you  a  reafon  on 
compulfion!  if  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  black- 
berriesj  I  would  give  no  man  a  reafon  upon  com- 
pulfion, I. 

.  P.  Hbn.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  fini  this 
fanguine  coward,  this  bed-preffer,  this  horfe-back-« 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  fleJDh; • 

Fal.  Away,  you  ftarveling,  you  elf-lkin^^  you 
dried  neats-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  ftock-fifli, — 
O^  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee ! — ^you  tai- 
lor's yard,  you  fheath,  you  bow-cafe,  you  vile 
(landing  tuck ; 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
again :  and  when  thou  hail  tired  thyfelf  in  bafe 
comparifons,  hear  me  fpeak  but  this. 

PoiNs.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  faw  you  four  fct  on  four;  you 

'  ■■  ■  ■  jou  ftarveling,  you  elf-(kin>l  For  ^-fi"^  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmcr  and  Dr.  Warburton  read  eel-fttin.  Tlic  true  reading,  I 
believe,  is  elf-kin,  or  little- fahrj :  for  though  the  Baftard  in  King 
John,  compares  his  brother's  two  legs  to  two  eel-ikins  ftoff 'd,  "^fX 
an  eel-frin  {imply  bears  no  great  refemblance  to  a  man. 

JORNSOK. 

In  thefe  comparifons  Shakfpeare  was  not  drawing  the  pi^re  of 
a  little  fairy,  but  of  a  man  remarkably  tall  and  thin,  to  whofe 
fliapcleto  uniformity  of  length,  an  **  ecUftiin  ftuff'd"  (for  that 
circumftance  is  implied)  cenainly  bears  a  humorous  rcfemblance, 
as  do  the  taylor's  yard,  the  tuck,  or  fmall  fword  fct  upright^  &c. 
The  comparifons  of  thtftock-ftjh  and  dry'd  neat*s  tongue  allude 
to  the  leanncfs  of  the  prince.  The  reading — eel-Jkin,  is  fupported 
Ukewife  by  the  pafTage  already  quoted  from  King  John,  and  by 
Falftaff's  defcription  of  the  lean  Shallow  in  the  Second  Fart  of 
King  Henry  l^* 

Shakfpeare  had  hiftorical  authority  for  the  leanne/s  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Stowe  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,  **  he  exceeded  the  raeaa 
ftature  of  men,  his  neck  long,  body  flender  and  lean»  and  his 
bones  fmall,"  &c.    Steevbns. 
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bound  them/ and  were  mafters  of  their  wealth, 
Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  Ihall  put  you  do^n.-— 
Then  did  we  two  fet  on  you  four:  and,  with  a  word^ 
out-faced  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it;  yea, 
and  can  Ihow  it  you  here  in  the  houfe : — and,  Fal- 
ftafF,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with 
as  quick  dexterity,  and  roar'd  for  mercy,  and  ftill 
ran  and  roar*d,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a 
flave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  fword  as  thou  haft  done; 
and  then  fay,  it  was  in  fight  ?  What  trick,  what 
device,  what  ftarting-hole,  canft  thou  now  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent 
ihame  ? 

PojNS.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack  j  What  trick  haft 
thou  now  ? 

FjL.  By  the  Lord,  I  kneii^  ye  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  mafters :  Was  it  for 
me,  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  know'ft,  I  am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules:  but  beware  inftind;  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince.'    Inftind  is  a  great  matter;* 

•  —you  ho9Md  themi]  The  old  copies  read— and  hound  them* 
Corredled  by  Mr.  Pope.    Ma  lone. 

9  the  lion  ivill  not  touch  the  true  prince .]    So,  ia  The  Mad 

Lover,  by  Beaamont  and  Fletcher : 

**  Fetch  the  Numidian  lion  I  brought  over; 
**  If  (be  be  fprung  from  royal  blood,  the  lion 
**  Will  do  her  reverence,  efic  he'll  tear  her,"  &c. 

Stbbvbns. 

*  -p— Inftinft  //  a  great  matter',]  Diego,  the  Hoft,  in  Love's 
Pilgrimage,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  excufes  a  rudcnefs  he 
had  been  guilty  of  to  one  of  his  guefts,  in  almoft  the  (ame 
words. 

**  ihould  I  have  been  fo   barbarous  as  to  hare  parted 

brothers? 

♦«  Fhilippo.  ^;You  knew  it  then? 

**  Diego.  1  knew  'twas  neceflary 

«*  You  fliould  be  both  together.     InftinS,  fignior, 
"  Is  agretn  matter  in  an  hoft.*'     Stebvens. 
I 
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I  was  a  coward  on  inftind.  I  (hall  think  the  bet- 
ter of  myfelf,  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou,  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by 
the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money.— 
Hoftefs,  clap  to  the  doors ;  watch  to-night,  pray 
to-morrow. — Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold 
All  the-  titles  of  good  fellowlhip  come  to  you! 
What,  Ihall  we  be  merry  ?  Ihall  we  have  a  play  ex- 
tempore? 

P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  fhall  be, 
thy  running  away. 

Fal.  Ah!  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  loveft 
me. 

Enter  Hoftefs. 

Hosr.  My  lord  the  prince^  ■■     ' 
P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hoftefs  ?  what 
fay 'ft  thou  to  me? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of 
the  court  at  door,  would  fpeak  with  you :  he  fays, 
he  comes  from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a 
royal  man,'  and  fend  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 


^  — -  there  is  a  ncbleman^-'^^ive  him  as  much  as  njiiU  make 
him  a  royal  man,]  I  believe  here  is  a  kind  of  jeft  intended.  He 
that  received  a  noble  was  in  cant  language,  called  a  nobleman:  in 
this  fenfe  the  Prince  catches  the  word,  and  bids  the  landlady  give 
him  as  much  as  iMill  make  him  a  royal  man^  that  is,  a  real  or  rfgd 
man,  and  fend  him  away.    Johnson. 

The  fame  play  on  the  word — royal^  occurs  in  The  Two  Angry 
Women  of  Abington^  1590  : 

**  This  is  not  noole  fport,  but  royal  play» 

"  It  muft  be  fo  where  royals  walk  fo  faft."    Stbbvens. 

Give  him  as  much  as  nvill  make  him  a  royal  man,"]  The  rtffJ 
went  for  ios«-^the  nobk  only  for  6s»  and  8d.    Tyuwhitt. 
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Fjl.  What  manner  of  man  is  he? 
Hosr.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  mid^ 
night  ? — Shall  I  give  him  his  anfwer  ? 
P.  Hen*  Pr'ythee,  do.  Jack. 
Fal.  'Faith,  and  V\\  fend  him  packing.   \^Exit. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  firs ;  by*r-lady,  you  fought  fair; — 
fo  did  you,  Peto; — fo  did  you,  Bardolph:  you  are 
lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  inftind:,  you  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince ;  no, — fie ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  faw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  Tell  me  now  in  earnefl:.  How  came  Fal- 
ftaff''s  fword  fo  hack'd? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hack'd  it  with  his  dagger ;  and 
faid,  he  would  fwear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he 
would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and 
perfuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  nofes  with  fpear- 
grafs,^  to  make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beflubber 
our  garments  with  it,  and  fwear  it  was  the  blood 
of  true    men.*     I  did  that  I  did  not  this   feven 


.This  feems  to  allude  to  a  jell  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  John 
Blower  in  a  fermon  before  her  majcfty,  firft  faid :  *•  My  royal 
Queen,"  and  a  little  after:  **  My  no6U  Queen."  Upon  which 
fays  the  Queen :  **  What  am  I  fen  groats  wone  than  I  was  ?"  This 
is  to  be  round  in  Hearne's  Difcwrfe  of  fame  Antiquities  bet<weeH 
Wind/brand  Oxford  i  and  it  confirms  the  remark  of  the  very  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Ty  rwhitt.     To  l  l  b  t, 

^  to  tickle  our  nofes  nvith  fpear-grafs ,  8ccJ]    So,  in  the  old 

anonymous  play  of  The  ViSlories  of  Henry  the  Fifth:  ••  Every  day 
when  T  went  into  the  field,  I  would  take  aftranu,  and  thruft  it  into 
my  nofe,  and  make  my  nofe  bleed,"  &c.    Steevbns. 

5  the  blood  of  true  menJ\    That  is,  of  the  men  with  whom 

they  fought,  oihoneft  men^  opppfed  to  thievea.     Johnson* 

Vol.  VIII.  H  h 
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year  before,  I  blulh'd  to  hear  his  monftrous  dc* 
vices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  ftoleft  a  cup  of  fack 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  man- 
ner,* and  ever  lince  thou  haft  blufh'd  extempore: 

* taken  with  the  manner,]   Taken  nvitb  the  manner  is  a  law 

phrafe,  and  then  in  common  ale,   to  fignify  taken  in   the  faS. 

But  the  Oxford  editor  alters  it»  for  better  lecurity  of  the  teak, 

to--^taken  in  the  manor, — i.  e*  I  fuppofe,  by  the  lord  of  it,  as  a 

ilray.    Warbuhton. 

The  expreflion — taken  in   the  manner,  or  with  the  manner,  is 

common  to  many  of  our  old  dramatick  writen.     So,  in  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher's  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife: 

*•  How  like  a  iheep-biting  rogue  taken  in  the  manner, 
**  And  ready  for  a  halter,  doft  thou  look  now?" 

Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Braxtn  Age,  1613: 

**  Take  them  not  in  the  manner,  Uio'  you  may."  Steb  vens. 

Manmr,  or  Mainour,  or  Majnoar,  an  old  law  term,  (from  the 
French  maimrver  or  manier,  Lat.  mann  tradare,)  fignifies  the  thing 
which  a  thief  takes  away  or  deals:  and  to  be  taken  with  the  manour 
or  mainour  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  ftolen  about  him,  or 
doing  an  unlawful  a^,  flagrante  deliQo,  or,  as  we  fay,  in  the  fad. 
The  expreffion  is  much  ufcd  in  the  foreft-laws.  See  Man  wood's 
edition  m  quarto,  1665,  p.  292,  where  it  is  fpelt  manner* 

Hawkins* 

Dr.  Pettengall  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  ufe  and  praBice  of  Juries 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  4to.  p.  176,  obferves,  that  **  in  the 
ienfe  of  being  taken  in  the  fa^,  tne  Komans  uied  the  expreffion 
maniftfto  deprehenfus,  Cic.  pro  Cluentio^-^t  pro  Cae/io,  The  word 
manifefio  ieems  to  be  formed  of  manu.  Hence  the  Saxons  expreffed 
this  idea  by  words  of  the  fame  import,  hand  habend,  having 
in  the  hand,  or  hack  berend,  bearing  on  the  back.  The  Welfti  laws 
of  Hoel-dda,  ufed  in  the  iame  ieme  the  words  lledrad  any  llaw-^ 
latrocinium  vel  furtum  in  manu,  the  theft  in  his  hand*  The  Eneliih 
law  calls  it  taken  nuith  the  manner,  inftead  of  the  mainer,  from 
main,  the  hand,  in  the  French  language  in  which  our  ftatute  laws 
were  written  from  Weftminji.  primer  3  Edward  L  to  Richard  III. 
In  Weftminfi,  primer,  c.  XV.  It  is  called  prife  we  le  mainer »  In  Rot. 
Parliament.  ^  Richard  II.  Tit.  96.  Cotjton's  Abridgement,  and 
Coke's  Inilitutes,  it  is  corruptly  called  taken  tmth  the  manner;  and 
the  Englilh  tranflators  of  the  Bible  following  the  vulgar  jarfi;on  of 
the  law,  rendered  Numbers  v.  13,  relating  to  a  woman  taken  in 
the  fad  of  adultery,  by  taken  nvi/h  the  manner^"'^*'  In  the  Scotch 
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Thou  hadft  fire  and  fword '  on  thy  fide,  and  yet 
thou  ran'fl:  away;  What  inftind  hadfl:  thou  for  it? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  fee  thefc  meteors  ?  do 
you  behold  thefe  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers,  and  cold  purfes.* 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter.' 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 
Here  comes  lean  Jack,   here  comes  bare-boiie* 

law  it  is  called  taken  with  the  fang.  See  Reg.  Majeft.  lib.  IV.  c.  xxi. 
And  in  cafes  of  murder  maniteft,  the  murderer  was  faid  to  be 
taken  ivitb  the  red  hand  and  hot  blude.  All  which  modes  of  ex- 
preffion  in  the  Weftern  Empire  took  their  origin  from  the  Roman 
manifefto  defrehen/us.**     Reed. 

"^  Thou  hadft  fire  andfiword,  &c.]  Tht  fire  was  in  his  fecc.     A 
red  face  is  termed  z  fiery  face: 

**  While  I  affirm  z  fiery  face 

**  Is  to  the  owner  no  dilgrace."    Legend  of  Caff,  Jones. 

Johnson. 
•  Hot  linjers^  and  cold  purfesJ]  That  is,  drunkennefs  9xA  pofverty. 
To  drink  was,  in  the  language  of  thoie  times^  to  heat  the  Itver, 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  AA  I.  fc.  ii.  as  Charmian  replies  to 
the  Soothfayer: 

**  Sooth.  You  (hall  be  more  beloving,  than  belov'd. 
**  Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  Irver  with  drinking." 

Steevens. 
^  Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter.]    The  reader  who  would 
enter  into  the  fpirit  of  this  repartee,  mull  recoiled  the  fimilarity 
of  found  between  collar  and  choler. 
So,  in  King  John  and  Matilda,  1 655  : 
**  O.  Bru.  Son,  you're  too  full  of  choler. 
*«  r.  Bru.  Choler!  halter. 
**  Fitz.  By  the  mais,  that's  near  the  collar."    Stbbvbns, 
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How  now,  my  fwcct  creature  of  bombaft  ?  *    How 
long  is*t  ago.  Jack,  fince  thou  faw'ft  thine  own  knee? 

Fal.  My  own  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waift;  I 
could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring: ' 
A  plague  of  fighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up 
like  a  bladder.  There's  villainous  news  abroad: 
here  was  fir  John  Bracy  from  your  father;  you 
muft  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That  fame  mad 
fellow  of  the  north,  Percy ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that 
gave  Amaimon  the  baflinado,  and  made  Lucifer 
cuckold,  and  fwore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  up- 
on the  crofs  of  a  Welih  hook,* — What,  a  plague, 
call  you  him  ? 

* bombafif^  Is  the  ftufing  of  clothes.    Johnson. 

Stubbs,  in  \i\9  Jnatomie  of  Ahuftt^  '59J»  ot>fc'vcs,  that  in  h» 
time  **  the  doublettes  were  fo  hard  qailted,  (hified,  homhaftedy  and 
fcwed,  as  they  could  neither  worke,  nor  yet  well  play  in  them." 
And  again,  in  the  fame  chapter,  he  adds,  uiat  they  were  *•  ftufied 
with  fonre,  five,  or  fixe  pounde  of  bombaft  at  leaft."  Again,  in 
Deckar's  Satiromaftix:  **  You  (hall  fwear  not  to  bombaft  out  a 
new  play  with  the  old  linings  of  jefts."  Bombaft  is  cotton. 
Gerard  calls  the  cotton  plant  **  the  bomlaft  tree,"    Stb  evens. 

'  /  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring  ;]  Ari- 

ftophanes  has  the  fame  thought: 

^liu  AmIvAiv  fifh  Sr  ifM  y'  i^  /u}jufrtui-     Plutus,v,  1037. 

Sir  W.  Rawlinson. 

An  alderman's  thumb-ring  is  mentioned  by  firome  in  The  Anti- 
podes, 1640:    " Item,  a  diftich  graven  in  \6&  thumb-ring  " 

Again,  in  The  Northern  Lafs,  1632:  **  A  good  man  in  the  city  &c. 
wears  nothing  rich  about  him,  but  the  gout,  or  a  thumb- ring.'* 
Again,  in  Wit  in  a  Conftable,  1640:  **  —no  more  wit  than  the 
rett  of  the  bench ;  what  lies  in  his  thumb-rsnE,"  TTie  cuftom  of 
wearine  a  ring  on  the  thumb,  is  very  ancient.  In  Chaucer's  Squiers 
Tale,  It  is  faid  of  the  rider  of  the  brazen  horfe  who  advanced  into 
the  hall  of  Cambufcan,  that 

*'  —  upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring.*' 

Stbivins. 

«♦  upon  the  crofs  of  a  Welfti  hook,]    A  Weljb  hook  appears  to 

have  been  fome  inilrument  of  the  ofienfive  kind.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  : 
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PoiNs.  O,  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen;  the  fame; — and  his  fon-in* 
law,  Mortimer;  and  old  Northumberland ;  and  that 
fprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'horfe- 
back  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  fpeed,  and  with 
his  piftol  ^  kills  a  fparrow  flying. 


**  that  no  man  prefume  tp  wear  any  weapons,  cfpeclally 

nvelj^-hooisznd  foreft-bills." 

Again,  in  Wejhward  Hoe^  by  Deckar  and  Webfter,  i6o7  : 

" it  will  be  as  good  as  a  Wei/h-hook  for  you,  to  keep  out 

the  other  at  ftaves-end," 

Again,  in  The  Injatiate  Coujite/s,  by  Marfton,  1613 : 
**  The  ancient  hooh  of  ^;reat  Cadwallader." 

•*  The  Welih  Glaive,"  (which  I  take  to  be  the  fame  weapon 
under  another  name,)  fays  Captain  Grofe  in  his  Treati/e  on  ancient 
Armour,  <'  is  a  kind  of  bill,  fometimes  reckoned  among  the  pole- 
axes  ;'*  a  variety  perhaps  of  the  fecuris  falcaia,  or  probably  re- 
iembling  the  Locbaber  axe,  which  was  ufed  in  the  late  rebellion. 
Colonel  Gardner  was  attacked  with  fuch  a  one  at  the  battle  of 
Preftonpans.  Sec  the  reprefentation  of  an  ancient  watchman,  with 
a  billon  his  (houlder.  Vol.  IV.  p.  4^8.     Stbevens. 

The  Welfi  hook,  I  believe,  was  pointed,  Hke  a  foear,  to  pu(h  or 
thruft  with;  and  below  had  a  hook  to  feize  on  the  enemy  if  he 
ihould  attempt  to  efcape  by  flight.  I  take  my  ideas  from  a  paflage 
in  Butler* s  tharaSer  of  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  whom  the  witty 
author  thus  defcribes:  "  His  whole  authority  is  like  a  Weljb  hook; 
for  his  warrant  is  a  pu/ler  to  her,  and  his  mittimus  a  thrufUr  from 
her.*'     Remains,  Vol.  II.  p.  192.     Whallby. 

•  Miniheu  in  his  Dicl.  161 7,  explains  a  ^^  >&ooi  thus :  **  Ar* 
morum  genus  efi  ^ere  in  falcis  modum  incur^mto,  pertic<e  longiJ/im€e 
pnefixo,"  Cotgrave  calls  it  •*  a  long  hedging-bill,  about  the 
length  of  a  partifan."    See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Did.  1598: 

««  Falcione.  A  bending/^rr^  bill,  or  ff^eljh  hooL^ 

*•  Pennati.  Hedge-bills,  foreft  bills,  IVelJh  books,  or  weeding 
hooks."    Malone. 

5  pifi^l^^l^    Shakfpeare  never  has  any  care  to  prefcrve  the 

manners  erf"  the  time.  Piftols  were  not  known  in  the  age  of  Henry. 
Piftols  were,  I  believe,  about  our  author's  time,  eminently  ufed  by 
the  Scots.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  fomewhere  makes  mention  of  a 
^cottijb  pifioL     John  son* 
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Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  fparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rafcal  hath  good  mettle  in  him; 
he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rafcal  art  thou  then,  to 
praife  him  fo  for  running? 

Fal.  O'horfeback,  ye  cuckoo !  but,  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  inftincfl. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  inftindl.  Well,  he  is  there 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thoufand  blue-caps^ 
more:  Worcefter  is  ftolen  away  to-night;  thy  fe- 
ther's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news ; '  you 
may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  (linking  mackarel.* 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  ftill  more  inexcufable.  In  The 
Humourtms  Lieutenant,  they  have  equipped  one  of  the  immediate 
fuccefTors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  fame  weapon. 

Stebvbns. 

* blue-caps — ]    A  name  of  ridicule  given  to  the  Scots 

(torn  ihidt  blue-bonnets.    Johnson. 

There  is  an  old  ballad  called  Ble^  Cap  for  me^  or 
**  A  Scottifh  lafs  her  refolute  chuiine ; 
**  Shce'U  have  bonny  blenv  cap  all  otoer  rcfufing." 

Stbbveni. 
'  thy  father* s  beard  is  turned  white  ^wiih  the  nenjos{\    I 

think  Montaigne  mentions  a  perfon  condemned  to  death*  whofe 
hair  turned  grey  in  one  night.     Tollet. 

Nalhe,  in  hb  Have  <withjou  to  Saffron  Walden^  &c.  i  C96>  fays: 
**  looke  and  you  fbaU  find  a  grey  haire  for  everie  line  I  have 

writ  againft  him ;  and  you  .fhall  have  all  his  beard  nuhite  too,  by 
the  time  he  hath  read  over  this  book."  The  reader  may  find 
more  examples  of  the  fame  phaenomenon  in  Grimedon's  tranila- 
l^oxi  oiOcix\2S\^%  Memorable  Hiflories.     Stebvbns. 

•  you  may  buy  land,  &c.]  In  former  times  the  profperity  of 

the  nation  was  known  by  the  value  of  land,  as  now  by  the  price  of 
ftocks.  Before  Henry  the  Seventh  made  it  (afe  to  fcrve  the  King 
regnant,  it  was  the  praftice  at  every  revolution,  for  the  congueror 
to  confifcate  the  eftates  of  thofethat  oppofed,  and  perhaps  of  thofe 
who  did  not  affift  him.  Thofe,  therefore,  that  forcfaw  the  change 
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P.  Hen.  Why  then,  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a  hot 
June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  fliall  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob- nails,  by  the  hun- 
dreds. 

Fjl.  By  the  mafs,  lad,  thou  fay*ft  true;  it  is  like, 
we  (hall  have  good  trading  that  way. — But,  tell  me, 
Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  ?  thou  being  heir 
apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  fuch 
enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  (pirit 
Percy,  and  that  devil  Glendower  ?  Art  thou  not 
horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it  ? 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith ;  I  lack  fome  of  thy 
inftindt. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-mor- 
row, when  thou  comeft  to  thy  father :  if  thou  love 
me,  pradife  an  anfwer. 

P.  HENi.  Do  thou  ftand  for  my  father,  and  exa- 
mine me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life.' 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content : — This  chair  Ihall  be  my 
ftate,*  this  dagger  my  fcepter,  and  this  cufliion  my 
crown.* 

of  government,  and  thought  their  eftatcs  in  danger,  were  deiiroas 
to  tell  them  in  hafle  for  fomething  that  might  be  carried  away. 

Johnson. 

9  Do  thou  ftand  for  my  father ,  and  examine  me  upon  the  particulars 
9fmy  life.']  In  the  old  anonymous  play  of  Wmy  V.  the  lame  ftrain 
oS  humour  is  difcoverable : 

**  Thou  (halt  be  my  lord  chief  juftice,  and  fliall  fit  in  the  chair, 
and  rU  be  the  young  prince  and  hit  thee  a  box  on  the  ear,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

•  This  chair  Jball  be  my  ftate,]     A  ftate  is  a  chair  with  a 

canopy  over  it.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Our  hoftefs  keeps  htx  ftate.'* 
See  alfo  Vol.  IV.  p.  84,  n.  '^. 

This,  as  well  as  a  following  paflage,  was  perhaps  dcfigned  to 
ridicule  the  mock  majefty  of  Cambyfes,  the  hero  of  a  play  which 
appears  from  Deckar's  Gul*s  Hornbook^  1609,  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited with  fome  degree  of  theatrical  pomp.     Deckar  is  ridiculing 
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P.  Hek.  Thy  ftate  is  taken  for  a  joinuftool,  thy 
golden  fcepter  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious 
rich  crown,  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown !  * 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  otit 
of  thee,  now  (halt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a  cup 
of  fack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may 
be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  muft  fpeak  in  paf- 
fion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  king  Cambyfes*  *  vein. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg,* 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  fpeech: — Stand  aiide,  no- 
bility. 

the  impertinence  of  young  gallants  who  fat  or  ftood  on  the  ftage ; 
"  on  the  very  rufhcs  where  the  commedy  is  to  daunce,  yea  and 
under  ihtftatt  of  Camhifts  bimfelfe.'*    Steevens. 

5  this  cuJhioH  my  crwvn.']  Dr.  Letherland,  in  a  MS.  note, 

obferves  that  the  country  people  in  Warwickftiire  ufe  a  cujhion  for 
a  crmvn^  at  their  harveft-home  diveriions;  and  in  the  play  of  King 
Edivard  IV.  P.  2.  1619,  is  the  following  pafTage : 

**  Then  comes  a  (lave,  one  of  thole  drunken  fots, 

**  In  with  a  tavern  reckoning  for  a  fupplication. 

**  Di(guifed  with  a  cu/hUm  on  his  head."    Stbb  v  e  ns. 

*  Thy  ftate  &c.J  This  anfwer  might,  I  think,  have  better  been 
omitted:  it  contams  only  a  repetition  of  Falflaflf's  mock-royalty. 

Johnson. 
This  is  an  apoftrophe  of  the  Prince  to  his  abfent  father,  not  an 
tuifwer  to  FalflafF.     Farmer. 
Rather  a  ludicrous  deicription  of  Falflaff 's  mock  regalia, 

RiTSON. 

*  king  Camby/es* '—']  The  banter  is  here  upon  a  play  called, 

A  lamentable  tragedtty  mixed  full  of  plefant  mirth  ^  containing  the  life 
£/'Cambifes  king  of  Perfia.     By  Thomas  Prefton.  [1570.] 

Theobald. 

I  queftion  if  Shakfpeare  had  ever  feen  this  tragedy;  for  there  is 
a  remarkable  peculianty  of  meafure,  which,  when  he  profeifed  to 
fpeak  in  king  Cambyfes*  'uein,  he  would  hardly  have  miffed,  if  he 
had  known  it.     Johnson. 

There  is  a  marginal  direction  in  the  old  pla^  of  King  Cambifes  • 
«•  At  this  tale  tolde,  let  the  queen  weep;"  which  I  fancy  is  alluded 
to,  though  the  meafure  is  not  prcfcrved.     Farmer. 

6  ,_;w^  legj]  That  is,  my  obcifance  to  my  father,  Johnson. 
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Host,  This  is  excellent  fport,  i* faith. 

Fjl.  Weep  not,  fweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears 
are  vairt. 

Host.  O  t\^  father,  how  he  holds  his  counte- 
nance ! 

Fjl.  For  God's  fake,  lords,  convey  my  triftfiil 
queen,' 
For  tears  do  flop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes.* 

Host.  O  rare !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  thefe 
harlotry  players,^  as  I  ever  fee. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain.* — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 
fpendeft  thy  time,  but  alfo  how  thou  art  accom- 
panied:   for  though  the  camomile,'  the  more  it 

'  my  triftfbl  fuef»,]  Old  copies — truftfuL  Corrcdled  by- 
Mr.  Rowe.     The  word  triftful  is  again  ufed  in  Hamlet.   Ma  lone. 

•  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes, ^    This  paffage  is  probably  a 

burlefqae  on  the  following  in  Preflons  Cambyfes: 

*•  ^een,  Thefe  words  to  hear  makes  ftilling  tearcs  ifluc  from 
chryilall  eyes." 

Perhaps,  fays  Dr.  Farmer,  we  ihould  read — do  ope  the  floods 
gates,  8cc.     St B EVENS. 

The  allufion  may  be  to  the  following  paiTage  in  Soliman  and 
Per/eda  : 

"  How  can  mine  eyes  dart  forth  a  pleafant  look, 

"  When  they  arc flo/d  with  floods  of  flowing  tears  ?"  R  i  tso  n. 

9 harlotry  p/ayers,']  This  word  'is  ufed  in  The  Plonuman't 

Tale :  "  Sochc  harlotre  men,"  &c.  Again,  in  P.  P.  fol.  27 : 
**  I  had  kver  hear  an  harlotry^  or  a  fomer's  game."  Junius  ex- 
plains the  word  by  "  inhonefta  paupertinae  fortis  foeditas." 

Steevens. 

* tklU'hrain.'X  This  appears  to  have  been  the  nick  name  of 

fomc  ftrong  liquor.     So,  in  A  nenjo  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  1636 : 
•*  A  cup  of  Nipiitate  brifk  and  neat, 
*'  The  drawers  call  it  tickle-brain." 
In  The  Antipodes,  \6\o,  Jettle-hrain  is  mentioned  as  another  po* 
tation.     Steeveits. 


3 


-  thouzh  the  camomile,  &c.]  This  whole  f]>eech  is  fupremely 
comic.     The  fimile  of  camomile  ufed  to  illuflrate  a  contrary  effeft. 
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is  trodden  on,  the  faftcr  it  grows,  yet  youths 
the  more  it  is  wafted,  the  fooner  it  wears.  That 
thou  art  my  fon,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word, 
partly  my  ow-n  opinion ;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous 
trick  of  thine  eye>  and  a  fooliih  hanging  of  thy 
nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou 
be  fon  to  me,  here  lies  the  point ; — Why,  being 
fon  to  me,  art  thou  fo  pointed  at  ?  Shall  the  bleH 
fed  fun  of  heaven '  prove  a  micher,*  and  eat  black- 
brings  to  my  remembrance  an  obfervarion  of  a  late  writer  of  (bme 
merit,  whom  die  defire  of  bebg  witty  has  betrayed  into  a  like 
thought.  Meanine  to  enforce  with  great  vehemence  the  mad  te- 
merity of  young  foldiers,  he  remarks,  that  **  though  Bedlam  be 
in  the  road  to  Hogfden,  it  is  out  of  tins  way  to  promodon/' 

Johnson. 
In  The  More  the  Merrier,  a  coIIe^on  of  epigrams,  1608,  is  the 
following  ^flage : 

"  The  camomile  Ihall  teach  thee  patience, 
**  Which  thriveth  bcft  when  trodden  moft  upon." 
Again,  in  Farafitafier,  or  the  Fawne,  z  comedy  by  Marfton,  1606: 
**  For  indeed,  fir,  a  reprefs'd  fame  mounts  tike  camomile,  the 
more  trod  down,  the  more  it  grows."    Stibvbns. 

The  ftyle  immediately  ridiculed,  is  that  of  Lyly,  in  his  Ett^hues: 
«<  Though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  and  preflfed  downe, 
the  more  it  fpreadedi;  yet  the  violet  the  oftener  it  is  handled  and 
touched,  the  fooner  it  withereth  and  decayeth,"  Sec    Farmer. 

5  Shall  the  blfffed  fun  of  heaven — ]  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  In 
the  fecond  quarto,  1599,  the  word  fun  was  changed  toy^,  which 
confequently  is  the  r»iiding  of  the  fubfequent  quartos  and  the 
folio:  and  fo  I  fufped  the  author  wrote.  The  orthography  of 
thefe  two  words  was  formerly  fo  unfettled,  that  it  is  often  firom  the 
CMitext  alone  one  can  determine  which  is  meant.    Malonb. 

^  a micher,]  i.  e. truant;  to  mich  is  to  luik  out  of  fig^t,  a 

hedge-creeper.     Warburton. 

The  allufion  is  to  a  truant  boy,  who  unwilline  to  go  to  fchool« 
and  afraid  to  go  home,  lurks  in  the  fields,  and  picks  wild  fruits. 

Johnson. 

In  A  Comment  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  printed  at  London  in 
1493,  by  Richard  Pynfon,  I  find  the  word  thus  ufed : 

•'  They  make  Goddcs  houfe  a  den  of  thcyvcs ;  for  commonly 
in  fuch  feyrs  and  markets,  wherefoever  it  be  holden,  ther  ben 
many  theyres^  michert,  and  cutpurfe." 
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berries?  a  queftion  not  to  be  alk'd.  Shall  the  (on 
of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purfes?  a  quef. 
tion  to  be  alk*d.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which 
thou  haft  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many 
in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as 
ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile;  *  fo  doth  the 
company  thou  keepeft:  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not 
fpeak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears;  not  in  plea- 
fure,  but  in  paflion;  not  in  words  only,  but  in 
woes  alfo : — And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom 
I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not 
his  name. 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majefty  ? 

Fal.  a  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpu- 
lent; of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleafing  eye,  and  a  moft 
noble  carriage;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  fome  fifty, 
or,  by'r-lady,  inclining  to  threefcore ;  and  now  I 
remember  me,  his  name  is  FalftafF:  if  that  man 
ftiould  be  lewdly  given,   he  deceiveth  me;    for. 

Again,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  iSoi : 

**  Pox  on  him,  mkher,  I'll  make  him  pay  for  it." 
Again,  in  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  ^594  • 

**  How  like  a  mkher  he  ftands,  as  though  he  had  truanted  from 
honefly." 
Again,  in  the  old  Morality  of  Hycke  Scomer  : 

**  Wanton  wenches  and  alfo  mkbers.'*    Steevkns. 

A  mkher,  I  believe,  means  only  a  lurking  thief  diftinguiflied 
from  one  more  daring.  Lamhard  in  his  Eirenarcha,  1610,  p.  i86» 
fpeaking  of  the  powers  which  may  be  exercifed  by  one  juftice,  fays, 
he  may  charge  the  conftables  to  arreft  fuch  as  (hall  be  fufpe^led  to 
be  "  draw-latches,  waftors,  or  robertfmen,  that  is  to  fay,  either 
mkhmg  or  roiehtie  theeves,  for  the  meaning  muft  remaine  howfo- 
cvcr  the  word  dc  gone  out  of  ufe."     Reed. 

5  this  pitch,  as  ancient  nvriters  do  report,  doth  defile  ;]  Al- 
luding to  an  ancient  ballad  beginning : 

«*  Who  tovLchtih pitch  muft  ht  defied."    Steevbns. 

Or  perhaps  to  Lyly's  Euphties : 

"  He  that  xwiQhcxYi  pitch  (hall  be  defiled.''  Holt  White. 
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Harry,  I  fee  virtue  in  his  looks.  If  then  the  tree  * 
may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree, 
then,  peremptorily  I  fpeak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that 
FalftafF:  him  keep  with,  the  reft  banifh.  And 
tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where 
haft  thou  been  this  month  ? 

P.  Hen.  Doft  thou  fpeak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou 
ftand  for  me,  and  Til  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depofe  me  ?  if  thou  doft  it  half  fo  gravely, 
fo  majeftically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang 
me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbet-fucker,'^  or  a  poul- 
ter's  hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  fet. 

FjiL.  And  here  I  ftand: — judge,  my  mafters. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  ? 

Fjl.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eaftcheap. 

6 I//h^  the  tree  Sec.']    Sir  T.  Hanmcr  reads — If  then  the 

fruit  may  be  known  by  the  tree,  as  the  tree  by  the  fruity  &c.  and  his 
emendation  has  been  adopted  in  the  late  editions.  The  old  reading 
is,  I  think,  well  fupported  by  Mr.  Heath,  who  obferves,  that 
*'  Virtue  b  confidered  as  the  fruit,  the  man  as  the  tree;  con- 
fequently  the  old  reading  muft  be  right.  If  then  the  tree  may  be 
known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree, — that  is.  If  I  can 
judge  of  the  man  by  the  virtue  I  fee  in  his  looks,  he  muft  be  a 
virtuous  man."    Ma  lone. 

I  am  afraid  here  is  a  profane  allufion  to  the  33d  verfe  of  the 
1 2th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.    Steevens. 

7  '"-'■^ rabbet-fucker,  &c.]  Is,  l{uppo{e,SL  fucking  rabbet.  Thejeft 
is  in  comparing  himfelf  to  fomething  thin  and  little.  So  a  /i«A 
terer's  hare  \  a  hare  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  without  a  (kin,  is 
long  and  ilender.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  ri^ht:  for  in  the  account  of  the  feijeant's  feaft, 
by  Dugdale,  in  his  Orig.  Jurididales,  one  article  is  a  dozen  of 
rabbet-fuckers. 

Again,  in  Lyly's  Endymion,  1J91:  "  I  prefer  an  old  coney 
before  a  rabbet-fucker^*  Asain,  in  The  Tryal  of  Chivalry,  1599.: 
"  a  bountiful  benefaaor  for  fending  thither  fuch  rabbet- 
fuckers:' 
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P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  arc 
grievous. 

Fjl.  *Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  falfe: — nay, 
ril  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i'faith. 

P.  Hen.  Sweareft  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  hence- 
forth ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried 
away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in 
the  likenefs  of  a  fat  old  man:  a  tun  of  man  •  is  thy 
companion.  Why  doft  thou  converfe  with  that 
trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch  ^  of  beaftli- 
nefs,  that  fwoln  parcel  of  dropfies,  that  huge  bom- 
bard of  fack,*  that  fluffed  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that 
roafled  Manningtree  ox  *  with  the  pudding  in  his 


A  fwlterer  Was  formerly  written — Kpoulter,  and  fo  the  old  copies 
of  this  play.  Thus,  in  Pierce  Fettnilejfe  his  Supplication  to  the 
Devils  '599  •  "  Wc  n^uft  have  our  tables  fomifht  like  pouhers* 
fialles."    Steevens. 

•  a  tun  of  man — ]    Dryden  has  tranfplantcd  this  image 

into  his  Mac  Flecinoe: 

**  A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 

••  Yet  fure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit."    Steevens. 

9  bolting-hut cb — ]   Is  the  wooden  receptacle  into  which 

the  meal  is  ^0//<^.    Steevens. 

*  that   huge  bombard  of  fack,']     A  bombard  is  a  barrd. 

So,  in  The  Tempeft:  «* like  a  fool  bombard  that  would  fhcd 

his  liquor."    Steevens. 

'  Manningtree  ox — ]  Manningtree  in  Eflex,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it,  are  famous  for  richnefs  of  pafture.  The  ^rms 
thereabouts  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  graziers.  Some  ox  of  an  unufual 
fizc  was,  I  fuppofe,  roafted  there  on  an  occafion  of  public  feftivity^ 
or  expofed  for  money  to  publick  (how. 

This  place  likewife  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  intern* 
perance  of  its  inhabitants.     So,  in  Nrwesfrom  Hell,  brought  by  the 

Devil's  Carrier,  by  TJk).  Decker,  1606:  " you  mall  have 

a  flave  eat  more  at  a  meale  than  ten  of  the  guard ;  and  drink  more 
in  two  days,  than  all  Manningtree  does  at  a  Whitfun-ale." 

Steevens. 

It  appears  from  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  ASors,  161 2,  that  Aftf»- 
ningtree  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fairs,  by  exhibiting  a 
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belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity^  that 
father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years?*  Wherein  is 
he  good,  but  to  taftc  fack  and  drink  it  ?  wherein 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eatjt? 
wherein  cunning,^  but  in  craft?  wherein  crafty^  but 
in  villainy  ?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things  ? 
wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would,  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you ;  ^  Whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader 
of  youth,  Falftaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 
Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 
P.  Hen.  I  know,  thou  doft. 

certain  number  of  ftage-plays  yearly.  See  alfo  The  chcofing  tf 
Valentines^  a  poem  by  Thomas  Na(hc,  MS.  in  the  Library  of  die 
Inner  Temple,  No.  538,  Vol.  XLIII : 

"  or  fee  a  play  of  ft  ranee  moralities 

"  Shewen  by  bachelrie  of  Manuing'treey 
**  Whereto  the  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  fwarme." 
Again,  in  Decker's  ^tven  deadly  Sitmet  of  London,  1 607  :  •*  Cru- 
elty has  got  another  part  to  play ;  it  is  aded  like  the  old  morals  at 
Manning-tree.**  In  this  feafon  of  fcftivity,  we  may  prefume  it  was 
cuftomary  to  roaft  an  ox  whole.  **  Huge  volumes,  (fays  CHboroe 
in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,)  like  the  ox  roafied  ivhole  at  Bartb§lomevf 
Fair,  may  proclaim  plenty  of  labour  and  invention,  but  afford  lefs 
of  what  is  delicate,  favoury,  and  well  concoded,  than  (malkr 
pieces."    Malone. 

*  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity, that  vanitv  in 

years  ?^     The  Vice,  Iniquity,  and  Vanity,  were  perfonages  exhibited 
in  the  old  moralities.    Malone. 

^  cunning^     Cunning  was  not  yet  debafed  to  a  bad  mean- 
ing; it  fignified  i»dw/»^,  oiJkilfuL    Johnson. 

4  take  me  *withyou ;]     That  is,  go  no  fafter  than  I  can  fol- 
low you.     Let  me  know  your  meaning.    Johnson. 

Lyly,  in  his  Endymkm,  fays  :  **  Tufh,  tu(h,  neighbocurt,  take  m 
nuithyou'*    Farmer. 

The  expreftion  is  fo  common  in  the  old  plays,  that  it  b  unne- 
ceiTary  to  introduce  any  more  quotations  in  fupport  of  it. 

Stebvbns* 
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Fjl.  But  to  fay,  I  know  more  harm  of  him 
than  in  myfelf,  were  to  fay  more  than  I  know. 
That  he  is  old,  (the  more  the  pity,)  his  white  haira 
do  witnefs  it:  but  that  he  is  (laving  your  reve- 
,  rence,)  a  whoremafter,  that  I  utterly  deny.  If  fack 
and  fugar  be  a  fault,'  God  help  the  wicked !  If  to  be 
old  and  merry  be  a  fin,  then  many  an  old  hoft  that 
I  know,  is  damn'd :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good 
lord;  baniih  Peto,  banifh  Bardolph,  banifh  Poinss 
but  for  fweet  Jack  Falftaff,  kind  Jack  FalftafF,  true 
Jack  FalftafF,  valiant  Jack  FalftafF,  and  therefore 
more  valiant,  being  as  he  is,  old  Jack  FalftafF,  ba- 

$  If  Jack  and  fugar  be  a  fault  i^  Sack  *witbfu^ar  was  a  favourite 
liquor  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  In  a  letter  defcribing  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's entertainment  at  Killingworth  caftle,  IS1S*^Y  ^  L. 
[Langham]  bl.  1.  12 mo.  the  writer  fays,  (p.  86,)  "  fipt  1  no  more 
fack  and  fuzar  than  I  do  malmzey,  I  (hould  not  blum  fo  much  a 
dayz  az  I  aoo."  And  in  another  place,  defcribing  a  minftrel,  who, 
being  fomewhat  irafcible,  had  been  offended  at  the  company,  he 
adds :  ''  at  lail,  by  fum  entreaty,  and  many  fair  woords,  witny^ri 
and  fugar,  we  fwceten  him  again."     P.  52. 

In  an  old  MS.  book  of  the  chamberiain's  account  belonging  to 
|he  city  of  Worcefter,  I  alfo  find  the  following  article,  which 
points  out  the  origin  of  our  word/y^i,  [Fr.yrr.]  viz.  *•  — Anno 
£liz.  xxxiiij.  [1592]  Item,  For  a  eallon  of  clarett  wyne,  and 
feck,  and  a  pound  oi  fugar,  gcven  to  fir  John  Rufiell,  iiij.s.'* 
This  Sir  John  Ruflell,  I  believe,  was  their  reprefentarive  in  par- 
liament, or  at  leafl  had  profecuted  fome  fuit  for  them  at  the 
court. — In  the  fame  book  is  another  article,  which  illuilrates  the 
biftory  of  the  ftage  at  that  time,  viz.  **  A.  Eliz.  xxxiiij.  Item, 
Bcftowed  upon  the  queen's  trumpeters  and  players,  iiij.  lb." 

Percy. 

This  liquor  is  likewife  mentioned  in  Monfieur  Thomas,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1639,  and  in  The  IVild  Goofe  Chafe  of 
the  fame  authors: 

*'  You  (hall  find  as  at  the  tavern, 

**  Lamenting  in  fack  and  fugar  for  your  loflcs." 
Again,  in  Northward  Hoe,  1607  : 

*'  I  ufe  not  to  be  drunk  Wvhfack  and  fugar.*'  Stebvbn*. 
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nifh  not  him  thy  Harry's  company,  banilh  not  him 
thy  Harry's  company;  banilh  plump  Jack,  and 
banilh  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.  [^  knocking  heard* 

[^Exeunt  Hoftefs,  Francis,  and  Bardolph. 

-^^-d'^/^r  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord ;  the  IherifF,  with 
a  moft  monftrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fjl.  Out,  you  rogue  1  play  out  the  play :  I  have 
much  to  fay  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falftalf. 

Re-enter  Hoftefs,  hajiily. 

Host.  O  Jefu,  my  lord,  my  lord! 

Fal.  Heigh,  heigh !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle- 
ftick:^  What's  the  matter? 

Host.  The  Iheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door:  they  are  come  to  fearch  the  houfe;  Shall  I 
let  them  in? 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear,  Hal?  never  call  a  true 
piece  of  gold,  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  eflentially 
mad,'  without  feeming  fo. 

6 a  Jiddle-Jiick:'\     I  fuppofe  this  phrafc  is  proverbial.     It 

occurs  in  The  Humorous  Lieutef/ant  of  Beaumonc  and  Fletcher : 
*'  for  certain,  eemlemen, 

"  The  fend  rides  on  a  fiddle-fticL**     Steevens. 
-  mad^     Old  copies — made.    Corredcd  by  Mr.  Rowe.    I 


am  not  fure  that  I  underftand  this  fpeech.  Perhaps  FalftafF  means 
to  fay, — We  muft  now  look  to  ourlelves ;  never  call  that  which  is 
real  danger,  fiftitioui  or  imaginary.  If  you  do,  you  are  a  mad- 
man, though  you  arc  not  reckoned  one.  Should  you  admit  the 
iheriff"  to  enter  here,  you  will  defervc  that  appellation. — The  firft 
words,  however,  **  Never  call,"  &c.  may  aJIude,  not  to  real  and 
imaginary  danger,  but  to  the  fubfcquent  words  only,  ejjential  and 
Jeeming  madneis.     M A Lo  n  E. 
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P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward^  without  in*- 
ftinft. 

FjiL.  I  deny  your  major:  if  you  will  deny  the 
fherifF,  fo;*  if  not,  let  him  enter:  if  I  become  not 
a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plagpe  on  my  bring- 
ing up !  I  hope,  I  (hall  as  foon  be  ftrangled  with  a 
halter,  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  ;^ — the 

•  /  ifeny  your  major :  if  you  *will  deny  the  (heriff,  fo ;]  Falftaff 
clearly  intends  a  quibble  between  the  principal  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration, now  called  a  mayor ^  to  whom  Attjheriff  is  generally  next 
in  rank,  and  one  of  the  parts  of  a  logical  propofitioiu    Ritson. 

To  render  this  fuppofition  probable,  it  (hould  be  proved  that  the 
mayor  of  a  corporation  was  called  in  Shakfpeare's  time  ma-jor. 
Thax  he  was  not  called  fo  at  an  earlier  period,  appears  from  feveral 
old  books,  amone  othen  from  The  Hijtory  of  Ednvard  V,  annexed 
to  Hardynge's  Cbronkie^  1543*  where  we  find  the  old  fpelling  was 
nutire : — **  he  beeyng  at  tne  haveryng  at  the  bower,  lent  for  the 
maire  and  aldermen  of  London."  Fol.  307,  b. — If  it  (hall  be  ob- 
jeAed,  that  afterwards  the  pronunciation  was  changed  to  ma-jor, 
the  following  couplet  in  Jordan's  Poems  (no  date,  but  printed  about 
i66i»)  may  ferve  to  (how  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  (hould  have 
been  the  cafe,  the  pronunciation  being  at  the  Reftoration  the  fame 
ts  it  is  now : 

•«  and  the  major 

**  Shall  juftle  zealous  Ifaac  from  the  cbaire."    Malonb. 

Major  is  the  Latin  word,  and  occurs,  with  the  requifite  pro- 
nunciation, as  a  diflyUable,  in  Kht^  Henry  VL  Part  L  (lolio 
edition) : 

"  Major,  farewell;  thou  doft  but  what  thou  may'ft." 

RiTSON. 

^  9 hide  thee  behind  the  arras  ;1    The  bulk  of  Falftaff  mad« 

him  not  the  fitteft  to  be  concealed  behind  the  hangings,  but  every 
poet  facrifices  fomething  to  the  fcenery.  If  Falftaff  had  not  been 
bidden,  he  could  not  have  been  found  aftecp,  nor  had  his  pockets 
fearched.    Johnson. 

When  arras  was  firft  brought  into  England,  it  was  fufpended  on 
fmall  hooks  driven  into  the  bare  walls  of  houfes  and  caftles.  But 
this  pra^ice  was  foon  difcontinued ;  for  after  the  damp  of  the 
fione  or  brickwork  had  been  found  to  rot  the  tapeftry,  it  was  fixed 
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reft  walk  up  above.    Now,  my  mafters,  for  a  true 
face,  and  good  confcience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had :  but  their  date  is 
out,  and  therefore  Til  hide  me. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Prince  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  IherifFi 

Enter  Sheriff,  and  Carrier. 

Now,  mafter  (heriff;  what's  your  will  with  mc? 

Sher.  Firft,  pardon  me,  my  lord.    A  hue  and 
cry 
Hath  followed  certain  men  into  this  houfe. 

P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  knewn,  my  gracious 
lord ;  • 


on  frames  of  wood  at  fuch  a  difttBoe  from  the  wall,  as  prevented 
the  latter  from  being  injurioas  to  the  former.  In  old  houfes  there> 
fore,  long  before  the  tmie  of  Shakfpeare,  thexe  were  large  fpaces 
left  between  the  arras  and  the  walls,  fufficient  to  contain  even  onf 
of  Falftaff's  bulk.  Such  are  thofe  which  Fantome  mentions  ia 
The  Drummer.     Again,  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cage^  1633  : 

**  Does  not  the  arrat  laugh  at  me  ?  it  (hakes  methinks. 

"  Kat,  It  cannot  choofe,  there's  one  behind  doth  tickle  it." 

Again,  in  Northnvard  Hoe,  1 607  :  ** but  foftly  as  a  gen- 
tleman courts  a  wench  behind  the  arras,*'  Again,  in  KijfF  Jcha, 
AaiV.fc.  i: 

**  Heat  me  thefe  irons  hot,  and  look  thou  ftand 
**  Within  the  arras." 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothin^^  Borachio  favs,  "  I  whipp'd  mc 
behind  the  arras"  Polonius  is  killed  behind  the  arras.  See  like- 
wife  Holinflicd,  Vol.  III.  p.  C94.  See  alfo  my  note  on  the 
fecond  fcene  of  the  firfl  Ad  of  king  Richard  IL  p.  204. 

ST£BVB1CI. 

So,  in  Brathwaite's  Survey  of  Hijfories,  161 4:  **  Pyrrhns,  to 
tcrrifie  Fabius,  commanded  his  guard  to  place  an  elephant  behind 
the  arras  "    Malone. 

* my  gracious  ^r^/;]    Wc  have  here,  I  believe,  another 
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A  groft  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter.' 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do affure  you,  is  npt  here;* 
For  I  myfelf  at  this  time  have  employ'd  him. 
And,  IherifF,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee. 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  anfwer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  (hall  be  charg'd  withul : 
And  fo  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  hpufe. 

Sher.  I  will,  my  lord :  There  arc  two  gentle* 
men 
Have  in  this  robbery  loft  three  hundred  marks. 

-P.  Hen.  It  may  be  fo :  if  he  have  robb*d  thcfc 
men. 
He  Ihall  be  anfwerable ;  and  fo,  farewell- 
Sher.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 
-P.  Hen.  I  think,  it  is  good  morrow ;  Is  it  not  ? 
Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 
[Exeunt  Sheriff  anJ  Carrier. 
P.  Hen.  This  oily  rafcal  is  known  as  well  as 
Paul's.   Go,  call  him  forth. 


playhoofe  iotrufion.     Strike  out  the  word  gracious,  and  the  metre 
becomes  perfeA; 

P.  Hen.  fFhat  menf 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  vitll  known,  w^  lord. 

Stbevbns* 
^  As  fat  as  htttterJ]  I  fappoit  our  author,  to  complete  the  verle^ 
origmally  wrote — 

A  man  as  fat  as  hitter.    StbbVbns. 

^  The  man^  I  do  affure  yw^  is  not  here  \\  Every  reader  moft  re- 
gret that  Shaidpeare  would  not  give  himtelf  the  trouble  to  fumilh 
prince  Henry  with  (bme  more  pardonable  excufe ;  without  obliginsr 
him  to  have  recourfe  to  an  abtolute  fUfehoody  and  that  too  uttered 
under  the  fandion  of  fo  ftrong  an  afliixance,    Stbbtbns. 
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PoJNS.  Falftaff !/ — faft  afleep  behind  the  arra% 
and  fnorting  like  a  horfe. 

P.  Hen.  Hark  how  hard  he  fetches  breath  : 
Search  his  pockets.  [Poms  fearcbes.]  What  haft 
thou  found  ? 

PojNs.  Nothing  but  papers^  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  fee  what  they  be :  read  them. 

PoiNs.  Item,  A  capon,  2s.  2d. 
Item,  Sauce,  4d. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  5s.  8d/ 


5  Poins.  faljtaff!  &c.]  This  fpcech,  in  the  old  copies^  is  given 
to  FetQ.  It  has  been  transferred  to  Fows  orf  the  faggdUon  of  Dr. 
Johnfon.  Feto  is  again  printed  elfewhere  for  Poms  in  this  play, 
probably  from  a  P.  onhr  being  ufed  in  the  MS.  "  What  had  Peto 
done,  (br.  Johnfon  obferves,)  to  be  trufted  with  the  plot  againft 
Falflaff?  Poins  has  the  Princes  confidence,  and  is  a  man  of  cou- 
rage. This  alteration  clears  the  whole  difficulty ;  they  all  retired 
but  Poins,  who,  with  the  Prince,  having  only  robbed  the  robbers, 
had  no  need  to  conceal  himfelf  ^om  the  travellers."    Malonb. 

^ Sack^  fwo  gallons^  5/.  %d.'\     It  appears  from  Peacham's 

Worth  of  a  Fenny  ^  that  fack  was  not  many  yean  after  Shakfpeare's 
death,  about  two  fluHingsa  quart.  If  therefore  our  author  had 
followed  his  ufual  pradice  of  attributing  to  former  zm  the  modes 
of  his  own,  the  charge  would  have  been  here  i6s.  Perhaps  he  (et 
down  the  price  at  random.  He  has,  however,  as  a  learned  friend 
obferves  to  me,  fallen  into  an  anachronifm,  in  fumifhing  his  tavern 
in  Eaftcheap  with  fack  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  IV.  **  The 
'vintners  fold  no  other  facks,  mufcadels,  malmfics,  baftards, 
alicants,  nor  any  other  wines  but  white  and  claret,  till  the  33d  year 
of  Kine  Henry  VIII.  1^43,  and  then  was  old  Parr  60  years  of  age. 
All  thole  fwcet  wines  were  fold  till  that  time  at  the  apothecary's, 
for  no  other  ufe  but  for  medicines."  Taylor's  Life  of  Tbomat 
Farr,  4to.  Lond.  1635.  **  If  therefore  FalftaflF  got  drunk  with 
fack  1 40  years  before  the  above  date,  it  could  not  have  been  at 
Mrs.  QukKly's." 

For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  St!bck» 
the  accurate  and  learned  editor  of  Demofthenes. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  learnt  from  a  pafTage  in 
Florio's  Firfi  Fruites^  1$!^*  ^^^^  which  I  was  fumifhed  by  the  late 
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Item,  Anchovies,  and  fack  after  fupper,  2s.  6d. 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny. 

P.  Hen.  O  monftrous !  but  one  half-pennyworth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  fack ! — What 
there  is  elfe,  keep  clofe ;  we'll  read  it  at  more  ad- 
vantage: there  let  him  fleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the 
court  in  the  morning :  we  muft  all  to  the  wars,  and 
thy  place  Ihall  be  honourable.  I'll  procure  this 
fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know,  his  death 
will  be  a  march  of  twelve-fcore.^    The  money  (hall 

Reverend  Mr.  Bowie,  that  fad  was  at  that  time  but  (ixpence  a 
quart.  **  Claret  wine,  red  and  white,  is  fold  for  five  penee  the 
quart,  znd/ade  for  fixpence :  rauf<:adel  and  msHmCcy  for  eight." 
Twenty  years  afterwards  fack  had  probably  rifen  to  eight  pence  or 
eight  pence  halfpenny  a  quart,  fo  that  our  author's  computation  is 
Teryexaft.    Malone.  / 

*  —  /  knoiv,  bis  death  luill  he  a  march  of  twelve- fcorc.]  i.  e« 
It  will  kill  him  to  march  fo  far  as  twelve-fcore  yards.    Johnson. 

Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  fame  expreffion  in  his  Sejamu  : 
*'  That  look'd  for  falutations  fwelve-fcore  off/' 
Again,  in  PTeft ward  Hoe,  1606: 

'•  I'll  get  me  t<wel*ve~fcore  off,  and  give  aim." 
Again,   in  an  ancient  MS.  play,   entitled.   The  Second  Maiden^t 
Tragedy : 

** not  one  word  near  it; 

♦*  There  was  no  fyllable  but  was  tiAfehe-fcore  off." 

Stibvbns. 

That  is,  twelve  kott  feeii  the  Prince  quibbles  on  the  word 
/(tot,  which  fignifies  a  meafure,  and  the  infantry  of  an  army.  I  can- 
not conceive  why  Johnfon  fuppofes  that  he  means  twelve  {cortyards; 
he  might  as  well  extend  it  to  twelve  fcore  miles.    M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofcd  that  **  twelve  fcore"  meant  twelve fcorq 
yards,  becaufe  that  was  the  common  phrafeology  of  the  time. 
Whea  archers  talked  of  fending  a  (haft  fourteen  fcore,  they  meant 
fourteen  {core yards.  So,  in  The  Merry  Wtves  of  Windfor ;  **  This 
boy  will  carry  a  letter  twent)'  miles,  as  eafily  as  a  cannon  will  (hoot 
point-blank  tiuehe  fcore.'*  See  alfo  Kin^  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  I  have 
therefore  great  doubts  whether  the  equivoque  pointed  out  by  Mr, 
Mafon  was  intended.  If  not,  Mr.  Pope's  interpretation  [twelve- 
fcore/^/J  is  wrong,  and  Dr.  Johafon's  right.    Malone, 
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be  paid  back  again  with  advantage.     Be  with  iM 
betimes  in  the  morning;   and  to  good  morrow, 
Poins. 
PojNS.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.   [Exeunt. 


ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

Bangor.     A  Room  in  the  Archdeacon* s  Houfe. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Mortimer,  and 
Glendower. 

MoRr.  Thefe  promifes  are  fair,  the  parties  fure. 
And  our  indudion  ^  full  of  profperous  hope. 

Hor.  Lord  Mortimer, — and  coufin  Glendower, — 

Will  you  fit  down  ? 

And,  uncle  Worcefter : — ^A  plague  upon  it? 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  coufin  Percy ;  fit,  good  coufin  Hotfpur : 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancafter 
Doth  fpeak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale ;  and,  with  . 
A  rifing  figh,  he  wiflieth  you  in  heaven. 

Tvrtlye'/core  always  means  fo  many  jards  and  not  /eet.  There 
is  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  fuppoie  that  Shakfpeare  meant  any 
quibble.    Doucb. 

^ Wir^iw— ]     That  is,  entrance;  beginning. 

Johnson. 

An  induSioH  was  anciently  fomethin^  introduftory  to  a  play. 
Such  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  Tinker  previous  to  the  performance  of 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrf*w.  Shakfpeare  often  ufes  the  word,  which 
his  attendance  on  the  theatres  might  have  familiarized  to  his  con- 
ception.    Thus,  in  King  Richard  III : 

**  Plots  have  I  kid,  indu&ions  dangerous."    Steevens. 
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Not.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  fpoke  of. 

Glenv.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity,' 
The  front  of  heaven  was  fuU  of  fiery  fhapes. 
Of  burning  creffets;*  and,  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward 

Hor.  Why,  fo  it  would  have  done 

At  the  fame  feafon,  if  your  mother*s  cat  had 
But  kitten'd,  though  yourfelf  had  ne'er  been  bom. 

GlbnD'  I  fay,  the  earth  did  Ihake  when  I  was 

born. 

t 

1  ^^.^^at  Ttty  nativity y  &c.]  Moft  of  thefe  prodines  appear  to 
haTe  been  invented  by  Shakfpeare.  Holinihed  fays  only :  **  dtranfi;e 
wonders  happened  at  the  nattvitv  of  this  man^  for  the  faaie  night 
he  was  bom,  all  his  father's  hories  in  the  ftable  were  found  to  ft^ 
in  blood  up  to  their  bdlies."    St£bvbk6. 

In  the  year  1402,  a  blazing  ftar  appeared,  which  the  Wdfti  bardt 
reprefented  as  portending  good  fortune  to  Owen  Glendower*  Shak- 
fpeare  had  probably  reaa  an  account  of  this  ftar  in  fome  chronicle* 
and  transferred  its  appearance  to  the  time  of  Owen's  nativity. 

Malonb. 

•  Of  burning  creffets ;]  A  crejftt  was  a  great  light  fet  upon  a 
beacon,  light^ioufe,  or  watch  tower:  from  the  French  word 
(roijftte,  a  little  crofs,  becaufe  the  beacons  had  anciently  croiTes  on 
the  top  of  them.     H a n m  er. 

The  fame  word  occurs  in  Hiftriomaftix,  or  the  Player  *wbift, 
1610: 

"  Gome  Creflida,  my  ^r^/-light, 
"  Thy  face  doth  Ihine  both  day  and  night." 
In  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  Holinftied  fays :  **  The  coun^e  Pala^ 
tine  of  Rhene  was  convei^  by  ov^z-light,  and  torch-light,  to  Sir 
T.  Greiham's  houfe  in  Bi(hoj)fgatc-ftreet."    Again,  in  ^be  ftately 
Moral  of  the  Three  Lords  of  Ltrndon^  I  C90  : 

**  Watches  in  armour,  triumphs*  crejfet4ight5.** 
The  €rejfet4igbu  were  lights  fixed  on  a  moveable  frame  or  crofs^ 
like  a  turnftile,  and  ware  carried  on  poles,  in  proceffions.     I  have 
feen  them  reprefented  in  an  ancient  print  from  Van  Veldc.     Sec 
alfo  a  wooden  cut  in  VoU  VII.  p.  146.    Stbevens. 
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Hot.  And  I  fay,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  fuppofe,  as  fearing  you  it  (book. 

Glend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth 
did  tremble. 

Hor.  O,  then  the  earth  fhook  to  fee  the  heavens 
on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Difeafed  nature^  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  ftrange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholick  pinched  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;  which,  for  enlarffcment  driving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,*  and  topples  down 

9  Diftajei  natmn — ]  The  poet  has  here  taken,  firom  the  per- 
verfenefs  and  contrarioafnefs  of  Hotfpur's  temper,  an  opportonitj 
of  raifing  his  charader,  by  a  very  rational  and  philofophical  con- 
futation of  foperftitious  error*    Johnson. 

*  oft  the  teeming  earth 

Is  ivith  a  kind  of  cholick  finch*  d  and  *vex*d 
By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  <womh ;  iMhich^for  enlargement  finding  ^ 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,]    So,  in  our  author's  Fenus  and 
Adonis: 

**  As  when  the  tuind^  imprifon'dia  the  ground, 
•«  Struggling  for  paflage,  earth's  foundation ^izib'/, 
**  Which  with  cold  terrours  doth  men*8  minds  confound." 
The  fame  thought  is  found  in  Spenfer*s  Faety  ^neen,  B.  III.  c,  ix : 

•*  like  as  a  bayft'rous  wind, 

**  Which  in  th'  earth's  hollow  caves  hath  long  been  hid, 
«*  And,  fliut  up  faft  within  htr  prifons  blind, 
'<  Makes  the  huee  element  a^nft  her  kind 
«•  To  move,  zxiS  tremble y  as  it  were  aehaft, 
*'  Untill  that  it  an  iffue  forth  my  find; 
**  Then  forth  it  breakes ;  and  with  his  furious  blaft 
**  Confounds  both  land  and  feas,  and  (kyes  doth  overcafl." 
So  alfo  in  Drayton's  Legend  of  Pierce  Gavefton,  1594: 
**  As  when  within  the  foft  and  fpongie  fbyle 
«*  The  wind  doth  pierce  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
«*  Where  hurlyburly  with  a  reftlefs  coylc 
**  Shakes  all  the  centre,  wanting  iffue  forth,"  Sec 
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Steeples,  and  mofs-grown  towers.'   At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  diftemperature. 
In  paflion  ihook. 

GmsD.  Coufin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  thefe  erodings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that,  at  my  birth. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  fhapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  ftrangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields.* 

'  Beldame  is  not  ufed  here  as  a  term  of  contempt,  but  in  the 
fenfe  of  itncient  mother.  Belle  age^  Fr.  Drayton,  in  the  8th  fong 
of  his  Polyolbion^  ufes  heUfire  in  the  fame  fenfe : 

**  As  his  great  hel-Jire  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won." 
Agun,  in  the  14m  fone : 

•*  When  he  his  long  defcent  Ihall  from  his  hel-fires  bring." 

Beau  pere  is  French  for  father-in-law,  but  the  word  employed 

by  Drayton  feems  to  have  no  fuch  meaning.     VttliVfii  beldame 

originally  meant  a  grandmother.     So,  in  Shakfpeare's  Tarqum  and 

Lucrece  : 

"  To  (how  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter." 

SxEEVENi, 

3  and  topples  doivn 

Steeples,  and  mofs-gr<ywn  tvwers^  To  topple  is  to  tumble  So, 
in  Macbeth: 

«*  Though  caftles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads." 

Steevsns, 
*  7^^  goats  ran  from  the  mountains  ^  and  the  herds 

Were  firangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields,^  Shakfpeare  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rarer  phocnomena, 
as  with  the  ordinary  appearances  of  nature.  A  writer  in  The 
Philofophical  TranfaSions,  No.  207,  dcfcribing  an  earthquake  in 
Catanea,  near  Mount  iEtna,  by  wnich  eighteen  thoufand  perfons 
were  deftroyed,  mentions  one  of  the  circumflances  that  are  here 
faid  to  have  marked  the  birth  of  Glendower :  *•  There  was  a  blow, 
as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had  been  difcharged  at  once ; 
the  fea  retired  from  the  town  above  two  miles;  the  birds  flew  about 
aftoniflied ;  the  cattle  in  the  fields  ran  crying,*'     M  alone, 

to  the  frighted  fUlds.'\    We  (hould  read — in  the  frighted 

fields.    M.  Mason. 

In  the  very  next  fcene,  to  is  ufed  where  we  (hould  at  prefent 
life — in: 

**  He  hath  more  worthy  intereft/^  the  date—."  Stebvens* 
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Thefc  figns  have  marked  mc  extraordinary^ 
And  all  the  courfes  of  my-  life  do  Ihow, 
I  am  not  in  the  roil  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,— clipped  in  with  the  fca 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,    Scotland, 

Wales, ^ 

Which  calls  lye  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ^ 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  won^ii's  fon^ 
Can  trace  liie  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
Or  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments.     ^ 

Hot*   I  think,  there  is  no  man  fpcaJcs  better 

Wclfh: 

I  will  to  dinner. 

MoRTi  Peace,  coufin  Percy  i  you  will  make  him 

inad^ 
Glend.  I  can  call  fpirits  from  the  Vafty  deep. 
Hot.  Why,  fo  can  I ;  or  fo  can  any  man : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

Glend*  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  coufin,  to  com- 
mand 
The  devil* 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  fhame  the 
devil,5 

By  telling  truth;  Tell  truth,  and  fhame  the  devil, — 

If  thou  have  power  to  raife  him,  bring  him  hi- 
ther. 

And  I'll  be  fworn,  I  have  power  to  fliame  him  hence. 

O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  fhame  the  devil. 

MoRT*  Come,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend^  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbrokc 
made  head 


^  -^ — tojbamt  the  de<vit,']    "  Speak  the  trath,  and  ftiamc  the 
ilevil,"  was  proverbial*    Sec  Rqy't  pT(rverhs%  163.    Rbed. 
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Agaii^  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye^ 
And  fandy-bottoni'd  Severn,  have  I  fcnt  him, 
Bootlefs^  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hor.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather 
too! 
How  '{capes  be  agues,  in  the  deviPs  name  ? 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map ;  Shall  we  divide 
our  right. 
According  to  our  threefold  order  ta'en  ? 

MoRr.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it ' 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally : 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto,* 
By  fouth  and  eaft,  is  to  my  part  aflign'd : 
All  weftward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  fhore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Glendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent, 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn : 
Which  being  fealed  interchangeably, 
(A  bufinefs  that  this  night  may  execute,) 
To-morrow,  coufin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcefter,  will  fet  forth. 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottifh  power, 
.  As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewfbury, 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 


^  BootU/s — ]  Unlefs  we  read  bootU/s  as  a  trifyllablc,  the  metre 
will  be  defeftive.  In  As  you  like  it — wureftler  is  apparently  to  be 
thas  pronounced : 

"  The  parts  and  graces  of  the  tJureftUr"    Steevens, 

Mr.  Pope  transferred  the  word  him  from  the  former  line  to 
this:  and  perhaps  he  was  right,    M alone. 

'i  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it — ]  The  metre  is  here  deficient* 
I  fuppofe  the  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

The  archdeacon  bath  divided  it  already*     St E  E V  E  ns* 

•  England^  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto,]  i.  c.  to  this  fpot 
(pointing  to  the  map).    Malone. 
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Nor  fhall  we  need  his  help  thefe  fourteen  dajrs: — 
Within  that  fpace,  [To  Glend.]   you  may  have 

drawn  togetner 
Your  tenants,   friends,  and  neighbouring  gentle- 
men* 

Glend*  A  Ihorter  time  (hall  fend  me  to  you, 
lords. 
And  in  my  condudl:  ihall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  muft  fteal,  and  take  no  leave; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  Ihed, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton 
here,' 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours : 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in,* 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  bed  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monftrous  cantle  out.' 


9  Methinht  my  moiety,  north  from  Bmrtott  Arfv,]  The  (livi£on 
is  here  into  three  parts. — A  moiety  was  frequently  ufed  by  the 
writers  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  as  a  portion  of  any  thing,  though  not 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  See  a  note  on  Kmg  Lear,  Ad  J. 
fc.  iv.     Ma  LONE. 

* cranking /«,]  Perhaps  we  ihoald  read — craukUng.    So, 

Drayton  in  his  PolyolhioH,  fong  7,  (peaking  of  a  river,  fays  that 
Meander — 

**  Hath  not  fo  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  (he." 

Steiveks. 

Mr.  Pope  reads — crankihtg.  Cranking^  however,  is 'right.  So, 
in  our  author's  Fenus  and  Adonis': 

**  He  cranks  and  crolTes  with  a  thonfand  doubles." 

Maloks. 

'  cantle  Mvf.]     A  cantle  is  a  comer,  or  [uece  of  any  thing, 

in  the  fame  fenfe  that  Horace  nics  angnins  : 
••  O  (i  anguius  illc 
**  Proximus  arridct!" 
Canton,  Fr«  canto,  Ital.  figni^  a  comer*     To  caniU  is  a  verb 
ufod  in  E)eckcr*8  fFhore  of  BabjUm,  1607  : 

'<  That  this  vaft  globe  terreftrial  (hould  be  conthd.** 
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I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm*d  up; 
And  here  the  fmug  and  lilver  Trent  (hall  run. 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 
It  ihall  not  wind  with  fuch  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  fo  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend.  NoC  wind?  it  ftiall,  it  muft;  you  fee,  it 
doth. 

MoRr.  Yea, 
But  mark,  how  he  bears  his  courre,and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  fide ; 
Gelding  the  oppofed  continent  as  much. 
As  on  the  other  fide  it  takes  from  you. 

JVoR.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him . 
here. 
And  on  this  north  fide  win  this  cape  of  land  5 
And  then  he  runs  ftraight  and  even. 

Hor.  I'll  have  it  fo;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hor.  Will  not  you? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  fliall  not. 

Hor.  Who  fhall  fay  me  nay  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hor.  Let  me  not  underlland  you  thcn,^ 

Speak  it  in  Welfh. 

Glend.  I  can  fpeak  Englifli,  lord,  as  well  as  you ; 

Tlie  fubftandye  occurs  in  Dnyton's  PofyMJon,  fong  i : 
"  Rude  Neptune  cuuing  in  a  cait/ie  forth  doth  take." 
Again,  in  a  N^<w  Trick  to  cheat  the  De-vii,  1636 : 

'*  Not  fo  much  as  a  cautelloi  cheefe  or  craft  of  bread." 

Steevens* 

CatUtm  in  heraldry  is  a  corner  of  the  (hield.    Cant  of  cheeie  is 
now  uied  in  Pembroke(hire.     Lort. 

♦  Let  me  not  wtdefftand  you  theni\  Tw,  an  apparent  interpolation^ 
Jeftru^ve  to  the  metre^  fhould^  I  think,  t>e  omitted. 

STEEYFKi». 
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For  I  was  train*d  up  in  the  Enf^ik  court : ' 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  Englifli  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue^  a  hdpfiil  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  waji  never  iecn  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  Pm  giad  of 't  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew. 
Than  one  of  thefe  fame  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canftick  turi^'d,^ 


^  For  I  was  trahi'd  up  in  the  Englijh  court ;]  The  real  name  of 
Owen  Glendwjiier  was  Vauf^um^  and  he  was  originally  a  barriller  of 
die  Middle  Temple.    STE£VfiK8« 

Owen  Glendower,  whofe  real  name  was  Owen  ap-Gryfiytli 
Vaaghan,  took  the  name  of  Gfyudour  or  Giemdowr  from  the  lord- 
(hip  of  Cryndonrdwy,  of  which  he  wa3  owner.  He  was  parti- 
cnlarly  adverfe  to  the  MortinierB,  becaufe  Lady  Percy's  nephew, 
Ednmnd  earl  of  Mortimer*  was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  prind- 
pality  of  Wales,  (as  well  as  the  crown  of  Endand,}  being  lineally 
defcended  from  Gladys  the  daughter  of  Lhewelyn  and  fifter  of 
David  Prince  of  Wales,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  the  year  1246* 
Owen  Glendower  himfdf  claimed  the  principality  of  Wales. 

He  afterwards  became  efquire  of  the  bodv  to  King  Richard  XL 
with  whom  he  was  in  attendance  at  Flint  caftle,  when  Richard  was 
taken  prifoner  by  Henry  of  Bolinebroke,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV, 
Owen  Glendower  was  crowned  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  year  1402, 
and  for  near  twelve  years  was  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  the 
EnglUh.    He  died  in  great  diftreis  in  141;.    Malone. 

^ the  toftp/e-^]     The  £ngli(h  language*    Johnsok. 

Glendower  m^ns,  that  be  graced  his  own  tongue  with  the  art  of 
finging.     RiTsoN. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  the  true  one.    Malokb. 

'  a  braxen  canftick  turu'd^'^    The  word  candleftkk^  which 

defiroys  the  harmony  of  the  line»  is  written  canftick  in  the  quartos, 
IC98,  i599»  and  1608;  and  fo  it  might  have  been  pronounced. 
lie)'wood,  and  feveral  of  the  old  writers,  conftantly  fpell  it  in  this 
manner.  ]Cit  with  die  canftick  is  one  of  the  fpirits  mentioned  by 
Reginald  Scott,  1584.  Again,  in  The  Famous  Hiftoty  of  Thomas 
Stukely,  160C,  bl.  1 :  "  If  he  have  fo  much  as  a  canftick^  I  am  a 
traitor."  The  noife  to  which  Hotfpur  alludes,  is  likewiiie  men- 
tioned ill  A  Nrw  Trick  tQ  cheat  the  Drvil,  1 6^6 : 
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Or  a  dky  wheel  grato  or  the  axle-tree^ 
And  that  would  fet  my  teeth  Aothing  oga  edge^ 
Nothing  fo  much  as  mincing  poetry; 
•Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  fliuflSUng  nag. 

Glekd.  Come,  you  (hall  have  Treat  turn'd. 

Hiyr.  I  do  not  care:  I'll  give  thrice  fo  much  land 
To  any  wdl-^ferving  friend; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  ipark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn?  fhall  we  be  gone? 

Glekd.  The  moon  Ihines  feir,  you  may  away  by 
night : 
I'll  hafte  the  writer,*  and,  withal, 

''  As  if  yoa  weie  to  lodge  in  Lothbury, 
"  Where  they  tum  brazen  candUftkh.** 
Aad  again*  in  Ben  Jonfon's  mafqae  of  IViubes  Metamorfbofed : 
**  From  the  candlefiich  of  Lothbury, 
'*  And  the  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbury/'    Steevens, 
•  r II  hafte  the  lunter,]  He  means  the  writer  of  the  articles. 

Pope, 
I  fnppofe,  to  complete  the  meafure^  we  fhould  read: 
/ 7/  in  and  hafte  the  nvriter  ; 
for  he  ^oes  out  immediately* 
So,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrfw  : 

**  But  /  'Will  itt,  to  be  rcvcng/d  for  this  villainy," 
Again: 

*'  My  cake  is  dough;  But  /'///«,  among  the  reft." 

Stsevkns, 
We  &ould  undoubtedly  read — 

ril  in,  and  hafte  the  avriter,  and  fwithal^ 
The  two  fupplemcntal  words  which  were  fuegefted  by  Mr, 
Steevens,  complete  both  the  fenfe  and  metre,  and  were  certainly 
omitted  in  the  firft  copy  by  the  negligence  of  the  tranfcriber  or 
printer.    Such  omiflions  more  frequently  happen  than  almoft  any 
other  erroor  of  the  prefs.    The  prefent  reftoration  is  fupported  by 
various  other  palTages.    So,  in  T'imtm  of  Athens^  Ad  I,  fc.  i: 
•'   I  Lord.  Shall  we  in? 
**  2  Lord,  rU  keep  you  company/* 
Again,  ibidem.  Ad  V.  fc.  iii : 

«*  /»,  <jW  prepare." 
Again,  more  appoutely,  in  AT.  Richard  III: 

"  I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence."  Malo  V£# 
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Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence: 

I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 

So  much  (he  doteth  on  her  Mortimer,  [ExiL 

MoRT.  Fie,  coulin  Percy  !  how  you  crofs  my  fa- 
ther! 

Mor.  I  cannot  choofe :  Ibmctimes  he  angers  me. 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant,' 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finlefs  fifli, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  fuch  a  deal  of  fkimble-fkamble  ftufF* 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what,— 


f  ■  ■  of  tie  mold'warp  and  the  ant^  This  alludes  to  an  old  pro- 
phecy»  which  is  faid  to  have  induced  Owen  Glendower  to  take 
aims  againft  King  Henry.    See  Hall's  CbromcU,  fol.  zo.     Popb. 

So,  in  The  Mirror  for  Magiftrates,  1 559,  Owen  Glendower  is 
introduced  fpeaking  of  himfelf : 

**  And  for  to  fct  us  hereon  more  agog» 
**  A  prophet  came  (a  vengeaunce  take  them  all  \) 
**  Amnning  Henry  to  be  Gogmagog, 
'*  Whom  Mcrlyn  doth  a  mouldivarp  ever  call, 
**  Accurs'd  of  God,  that  muft  be  brought  in  thrall, 
^  By  a  wulf,  a  dragon,  and  a  lyon  ftrong, 
**  Which  (hoald  devide  his  kinedome  them  among." 
The  mould-'wart  is  the  mole^  fo  called  becaufe  it  renden  the 
furface  of  the  earth  unlevel  by  the  hillocks  which  it  raifes. 
Anglo-Saxon  molde^  and  nueorpan^     Stbevbns. 

So  Holinfhed,  for  he  was  Shakfpeare's  authority :  <*  This  [the 
divifion  of  the  realm  between  Mortimer,  Glendower,  and  Percy,] 
was  done  (as  fome  have  fayde}  through  a  foolifh  credite  given  to  a 
vaine  prophecie,  as  though  king  Henry  was  the  moidenvarfe^  curfed 
of  God's  ownc  mouth,  and  they  three  were  the  dragon ,  the  lion, 
and  the  loolfe,  which  (hould  divide  this  realm  between  them." 

Malone* 
^  JkimhU'Jh amble  Huff — ]  This  cant  word,  formed  by  re- 
duplication  from  fcamhfe,  occurs  likewife  in  Taylor  the  water* 
poet's  Dejcription  of  a  Wanton: 

«  Here's  a  fwcet  deal  oi fcimble-fcamble fluff:' 

Stbevbns. 
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He  held  me,  but  laft  night,  at  leaft  nine  hours,' 
In  reckoning  up  the  fcveral  devils'  names,^ 
That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried,  humph, — ^and  well, 

— ^o  to,'— 
But  marked  him  not  a  word.     O,  he*s  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horfe,  a  railing  wife  j 
Worfe  than  a  fmoky  houfe: — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheefe  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 
In  any  fummerhoufe  in  Chriftendom. 

MoRT.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  ftrange  concealments;  ♦  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wond'rous  affable ;  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  coufin? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  refpedt. 
And  curbs  himfelf  even  of  his  natural  fcope. 
When  you  do  crofs  hii  humour;  'faith,  he  does : 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive. 
Might  fo  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  tafte  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  ufe  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 


^  He  held  me,  bat  iaft  night,  at  leaft  nine  hours,'\  I  have  inferted 
die  conjun^ion — but,  which  is  wanting  in  the  ancient  copies. 
Without  fome  ibch  affiftance  the  metre  would  be  defedive. 

Stbbvins. 

•  In  redoning  up  the  federal  de*vils'  names,']  See  Reginald  Scott's 
Di/covery  of  Witchcraft,  1 584,  Book  XV.  ch.  ii.  p.  377,  where  the 
reader  may  find  his  patience  as  feverely  exercifed  as  that  of  Hotfpur^ 
and  on  the  fame  occafion.  Shakfpeare  muft  certainly  have  leen 
this  book.    Stebvens. 

J  go  to,]  Thefe  two  fenfelcfs  monofyllables  feem  to  have 

been  added  1^  lome  fooliih  player,  purpofely  to  deftroy  the  roeafure. 

RiTSOK. 

4  profited 

In  ftrange  concealments ;]  Skilled  in  wonderful  fecrets. 

Johnson, 

Vol.  VIII.  K  k 
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JVoR*  111  £aith,  my  lord^  you  are  too  wilfuU 

blame  ;^ 
And  fince  ypur  coming  hither,  have  dope  enough 
To  put  him  quite  befide  his  patience. 
You  muft  needs  learn^  lord,  to  amend  this  &ult : 
Though  fometimes  it  (how  greatnefs,  courage> 

blood, 
(And  that's  the  deareft  grace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  prefent  harih  rage, 
Defedt  of  manners,  want  of  government. 
Pride,  haughtinefs,  opinion,^  and  difdain : 
The  lead  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Lofeth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  a  (lain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  befides. 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation* 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  fchooi'd;  Good  manners  be  your 
fpeed  ? 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Re-^nter  Glendower,  with  the  Ladies. 

MoRT,  This  is  the  deadly  fpite  that  angers  me, — 
My  wife  can  fpeak  no  Engli(h,  I  no  Wel(h. 


J too  ivii/ul'hlamt ;]    This  is  a  mock  of  ipcech  with  which 

I  am  not  acquaijited.     Perhaps  it  might  be  read — too  ^wilful-blunt^ 
or  too  *wilful'bent\  or  thas : 

indeed^  my  lord,  jou  are  to  blame ,  too  wilfaL     John  SOW. 

I  iufpe^  that  our  author  wrote— 
— —  to  nuilfuUblame  : 
i.  e.  you  are  'wilfully  to  blame ;  the  offence  700  give  is  meditated, 
designed. 

Shakfpeare  has  feveral  compounds  in  which  the  firft  adjedive  has 
the  power  of  an  adverb,  "^fiius,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obferved,) 
in  king  Richard  III,  we  meet  with  cbildi/b'iooijS^t  fenfelefs^b- 
ilinate,  and  M^rr^ftaring.     Stbevens. 

*  ^.^..^  opinion, 1  means  Ya^x^felfofinion,  or  conceit.  M.  Mason. 
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Gleud.  My  daughter  weqjs ;  fhc  will  not  part 
with  you. 
She'll  be  a  foldier  too,  (he'll  to  the  wars. 

MoRT.  Good  father,  tell  her, — that  (he,  and  my 
aunt  Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  condudl  fpeedily. 

Glendower  /peaks  to  bis  daughter  in  Welfti, 
andjhe  anfwers  him  in  the  fame. 

Glbnd.  She's  defperate  here;    a  peevifli  felf- 
will'd  harlotry,' 
One  no  pcrfuafioh  ^  can  do  good  upon. 

{^Lady  M. /peaks  to  Mortimer  in  Welfh. 

MoRT.  I  underftand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welfh 
Which  thou   poureft  down   from  thefe   fwelling 

heavens,^ 
I  am  too  perfedt  in ;  and,  but  for  fhame. 
In  fuch  a  parley  would  I  anfwer  thee. 

[Lady  M. /peaks. 
I  underftand  thy  kifles,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  difputation :  * 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welfh  as  fweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 


^  a  peemijh  felf^-nnilV d  harlotry^    Capulct^  in  Romeo  and 

Juliet^  reproaches  his  daogfater  in  the  fame  terms : 

**  A pee^ijh  felf-^itl* d  harlotry  \\W*     RiTSON. 

*  One  no  perfuafion  &c.]     A  common  elHpfis  for — One  thtit  no 
perfaafion  ifc.  and  fo  the  ancient  copies  redundantly  read. 

Steivbns. 
9  Which  thou  poureft  do^um  from  thefe  fwelling  heavens ,']     The  de- 
fed  of  harmony  in  this  line,  induces  me  to  fuppofe  (with  Sir  T. 
Hanmer)  that  our  author  originally  wrote — 

JVhich  thou  pour  ft  dtrwnfrom  thefe  twofnvelling  heavens  ^ 
meaning  her  tnuo prominent  lips,     Stbeyens. 

*  a  feeling  difputation  :'\  i.  e.  a  conteft  of  fenfibility,  a  re- 
ciprocation in  which  we  engage  on  equal  terms.    Stbbvbns« 
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Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  fuihmer's  bower/ 
With  ravilhing  divifion,  to  her  lute/ 

Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  ihe  run  mad/ 

[Lady  M. /peaks  again. 

MoRT.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itfelf  in  this/ 

Glend.  She  bids  you 
Upon  the  wanton  ruflies  lay  you  down,' 


^  Sufi^  hj  a  fair  queen  &c.]  Our  author  perhaps  here  intended 
a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  performer  on  the 
lute  and  the  virginals.  See  Sir  James  Melvil's  curious  account. 
Memoirs t  folio,  p.  50.     Malone. 

4  With  ravifiing  divifion,  to  her  /ute,]  This  verfe  may  fenrefor  a 
tranflation  of  a  line  in  Horace : 

•*  erataque  fxminis 

**  Irobelli  cithara  carmina  divides," 
It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  you  (Parit)  pleafe  the  women  by  finging 
•*  with  ravilhine  divifion,"  to  the  harp.    See  the  Commentators* 
and  Voffius  on  Catullus,  p.  239.     S.  W«r 

Din:iJions  were  very  uncommon  in  vocal  mufick  during  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare.     Bur  net. 

*  Nay^  if  you  melt,  then  tvilljhe  rufi  mad.'\  We  might  read,  to 
complete  the  verfe : 

A^fl/,  if  jm  melt,  why  then  ^illjhe  run  mad.     Stb evens. 

^  O,  I  am  ignorance  itfelf  in  this.'\  Maffinger  ufes  the  fame  cx- 
preflion  in  The  Unnatural  Combat,  1639 : 
"  — —  in  this  you  fpcajc,  fir, 
**  I  am  ignorance  itfelf '*     Stebvbns. 
'  ^he  bids  you 
Upon  the  fwanton  rufhes  lay  you  dovm,]    It  was  the  cuftom  in 
this  country,  for  many  ages,  to  ftrew  the  floors  with  ruihes,  as  we 
now  cover  them  with  carpets.    Johnson. 

It  (hould  have  been  obferved  in  a  note,  that  the  old  copies  read 
en,  not  u/>on.     This  flight  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
I  am  now,  however,  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  original  reading, 
and  would  print  the  line  as  it  fbnds  in  the  old  copy : 
She  bids  you  on  the  ivanton  rujhes  lay  you  dotvn. 
We  have  fome  other  lines  in  thefc  plays  as  irregular  as  this. 

Malone. 
We  have ;  but  there  is  the  (Irongeft  reafon  for  fuppofing  fuch 
irregularities  arofe  from  the  badnefs  of  the  playhoufe  copies,  or  the 
careleiFnefs  of  printers.    Stb £ v b  n s. 
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And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  Ihe  will  fing  the  fong  that  pleafeth  you. 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  fleep,' 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleafing  heavinefs; 
Making  uich  difference  'twixt  wake  and  fleep,^ 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnefs'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  prc^refs  in  the  eaft^ 

Moiir.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  lit,  and  hear  her  fing: 
By  that  time  will  our  book,*  I  think,  be  drawn. 

*  And  on  your  eyelids  cronvn  the  god  of  Jleef,]  The  expreflion  is 
tpt ;  intimating,  that  the  2od  of  deep  (hoold  not  oxAyJit  on  his  eye- 
lidsy  but  that  he  (hould^  crown* d^  that  is,  pleaied  and  delighted. 

Warburton, 
The  iame  imaee  (whatever  idea  it  was  meant  to  convey)  occars 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philafter : 

"  who  (hall  take  up  his  lute, 

**  And  touch  it  till  he  crown  afiUntJUep 

"  Upon  my  eyelid^**    Stebvbns. 

The  image  is  certainly  a  ftrange  one ;  but  I  do  not  iufped  any 
corruption  of  the  text.  The,  god  of  fleep  is  not  only  to  fit  on 
Mortimer's  eyelids,  but  to  fit  crowned^  tnat  is,  with  fovereigi^ 
dominion.     So,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

'*  Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye^ 
**  Where  htjits  cro-wnedin  his  mailer's  fpite," 
Again,  in  our  poet's  1 14th  Sonnet : 

•*  Or  whether  doth  my  nund,  being  crown' d  with  yov> 
•*  Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ?'* 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Jtdiet : 

**  Upon  his  brow  ihame  is  afham'd  to  fit, 
*•  For  'tis  a  throne,  where  honour  may  be  crown*d 
**  Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

**  As  if  allegiance  in  their  bofoms  fat, 

'*  Cfvti;;f<'</ with  faith  and  conftant  loyalty.^'    Malonb* 

9  Making  fuch  difference  'twixt  wake  and  Jleep^  She  will  lull 
you  by  her  fong  into  foft  tranquillity,  in  which  you  (hall  be  fo 
near  to  deep  as  to  be  free  from  perturbation,  and  fo  much  awako 
as  to  be  fenfible  of  pleafurc;  a  ftate  partaking  of  fleep  and  wak^ 
fulnefs,  as  the  twilight  of  night  and  day.    Johnson. 

2  — r^ourhook^  Our  paper  of  conditions.     Johnson* 
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Glend.  Do  fo  j 
And  thofe  muficians  that  {hall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence; 
Yet  ftraight  they  fhall  be  here :  *  fit,  and  attend, 

Hor.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfed  in  lying  down  t 
Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in 
thy  lap* 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goofe. 

GLEnDOWiK/peaks/ome  Welfh  words, 
and  then  the  mufick  phys. 

Hor.  Now  I  perceive,    the  devil  underftands 
Wellh; 
And  *tis  no  marvel,  he's  fo  humorous. 
By'r-lady,  he's  a  good  mufician. 

Lady  P.  Then  ftiould  you  be  nothing  but  mu- 
fical ;  for  you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours. 
Lie  ftill,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  fing  in  Wellh. 

Hor.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl  in 
Irilh. 

Lady  P.  Would'ft  thou  have  thy  head  broken? 

Hor.  No. 

^  And  thofe  muficians  that  Jhall  play  to  you , 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence  ; 
yttfirajght  tbeyjbali  be  here ;]     The  old  copks—- Am/— . 

Stbsvens. 
Glendpwer  had  before  boafted  that  he  could  call  fpirits  ifom  the 
Vafty  deep ;  he  now  pretends  to  equal  power  over  the  fpirits  of  the 
air.  Sit,  fays  he  to  Mortimer,  and,  by  my  power,  you  (hall  have 
heavenly  mufick.  The  muficians  that  fhali  play  to  you,  now  hang 
in  the  air  a  thoufand  miles  from  the  earth :  I  will  fummon  them^ 
and  they  (hall  ftraight  be  here.  "  And  ftraight "  is  the  reading  of 
the  moft  authentick  copies,  the  quarto  i598»  and  the  folio  1625, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  other  ancient  editions.  Mr.  Rowe  firft  Intro- 
duced the  reading — Yet  ftraight,  which  all  the  fubfequent  editors 
have  adopted ;  but  the  change  does  not  feem  aUblutely  neceflaiy. 

Malonb. 
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Lady  P.  ThcnbeftilL 

Hot.  Neither ;  *tis  a  woman's  fault/ 

Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee ! 

Hor.  to  the  Welfh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that? 

Hor.  Peace!  fhe  fings^ 

A  Welfh  Song  /ung  by  Lady  M. 

Hor.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  fong  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  footh. 

Hor.  Not  yours,  in  good  footh!    'Heart,  you 
fwear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife  1  Not  vou,  in  good 
footh;  and.  As  true  as  I  live;  and.  As  God  (hall 
mend  me;  and.  As  fure  as  day: 
And  giv'ft  fuch  farcenet  furety  for  thy  oaths. 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dft  further  than  Finlbury.* 

4  Neither',  'tis  A  nuoman'sfauh.']  I  do  not  plainly  fee  what  is  a 
woman's  fault.    Johnson. 

//  is  a  nxjoman* s  fault ,  is  ipoken  ironically.     Farmer. 

This  is  a  proverbial  expreffion.  I  find  it  in  The  Birth  of  Merlin^ 
1662: 

**  *Tis  a  'woman's  fault:  p of  this  balhfulnefs." 

Again: 

**  A  <woman*s  fault,  we  are  fubjcft  to  it,  fir." 

Again,  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  i  J85  ;  ** a  ivomau'sfaulte, 

to  thruft  away  that  with  her  little  finger,  whiche  they  pull  to  them 
with  both  their  hands." 

I  believe  the  meaning  is  this :  Hotfpur  having  declared  his  rc- 
folution  neither  to  have  his  head  broken,  nor  to  fit  dill,  flily  adds, 
that  fuch  is  the  ufual  fault  of  women ;  i.  c.  never  to  do  what  they 
are  bid  or  defi red  to  do.    Steevens. 

The  whole  te;nor  of  Hotfpur's  converfation  in  this  fcene  (hows, 
that  the  flillnefs  which  he  here  imputes  to  women  as  a  fault,  was 
fomething  very  different  from  filence;  and  that  an  idea  was  couched 
under  thefe  words,  which  may  be  better  underftood  than  explained. — 
He  is  ftill  in  the  Wcllh  lady's  bedchamber.     White. 

^  As\£  thou  never  ivalk'dji  further  than  Finfbury.'\     Open  walks 
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Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath;  and  leave  in  footh. 
And  fuch  proteft  of  pepper-gingerbread,* 
To  velvet-guards,'  and  (unday-citizens* 
Come,  fing. 


and  fields  near  Chifwell-ftreet*  London  Wall,  by  Moorgtte;  the 
common  refort  of  the  citizens,  as  appears  from  manv  of  our  ancient 
comedies.    I  fuppofe  the  verfe  orieinally  (but  ellipucally)  ran  thus: 

As  thou  ne'er  *walk* dft  further  than  Finfiury^ 
i.  e.  as  if  thou  ne'er  &c.    Stbbvkiis. 

* fuch  proteft  of  pepper-eingerbread,]    i.  c.  proteftations 

as  common  as  the  letters  which  children  learn  from  an  alphabet  of 
ginger-bread.  What  we  now  call  fpice  ginger^hread  was  then 
CdiVitA  pepper  gmger-hread.     Stbsvbns. 

Such  proteftations  as  are  uttered  by  the  makers  of  gingerbread* 

Maloni* 

Hotfpur  had  juft  told  his  wife  that  (he  **f<ufore  like  a  comfit' 
maker's  wife ;"  fuch  protefh  therefore  of  pepfer  ginger-hread,  as 
*•  in  footh"  &c.  were  to  be  left  to  perfons  ot  that  dafs. 

Henlbt. 

^  vehet^guards,]    To  fuch  as  have  their  clothes  adorned 

with  (hreds  of  velvet »  which  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  finery  of 
cockneys.    Johnson* 

**  The  cloaks,  doublets.  Sec.  (fajrs  Stubbs,  in  his  Auatowtk  of 
Abufes)  were  guarded  with  'vehet  guards ^  or  dfe  laced  with  coftly 
lace."    Speaking  of  women's  eowns,  he  adds:    **  they  muft  ht 

fuarded  with  grtskt  guards  of  vel'vet,  every  guard  four  or  fix  fingers 
road  at  the  leaft/' 
So,  in  The  Malcontent,  16061 

**  You  are  in  good  cafe  fince  you  came  to  court;  garded, 
garded: 

««  Yes  faith,  even  footmen  and  bawis  wear  vehvet.** 
Vel'vet  guards  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  city  fa/bum.    So, 
in  Hiftriomaftix,  1610: 

"  Nay,  I  myfclf  will  wear  the  courtly  erace : 

'*  Out  on  thefe  vel'vet  guards ,  and  blacK-lac'd  ileeves, 

<'  Thefe  fimp'ring  fafliions  fimply  followed!" 


Again: 


I  like  this  jewel ;  I'll  have  his  fellow. 

How  ? — ^you  ?— what  fellow  it?— gip^  ntehet-guards T 

Stbbvbns. 
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Lady  P.  I  will  not  fing. 
Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breaft  teacher.*    An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll 

To  vel*vfi  guards  means,  I  believe,  to  the  higher  rank  offimalt 
cUtceas,  the  wives  of  either  merchants  or  walthy  ihopkeepers. 
It  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  The  London  Prodigal,  1 605, 
that  a  guarded  gown  was  the  Deft  dreis  of  a  dtj^  ladj  in  me  time  of 
onranthor: 

**  Frances.  But  Tom,  mnft  I  go  as  I  do  now,  when  I  am 
married? 

«•  CrveU  No,  Franke,  [i.  e.  Frances,]  I'll  have  thee  go  like  a 
citizen,  in  a  garded^owUp  and  a  French  hood/'  ^ 

Fynes  Morifon  is  ftill  more  expreis  to  the  fame  powt,  and  fiir- 
mihes  us  with  the  beft  conunent  on  the  words  before  us.  Defcribing 
the  drefs  of  the  various  orders  of  the  people  of  England,  he  Utys, 
**  At  public  meetings  the  aldermen  of  Liondon  weere  ikarlet  gownes, 
and  their  turves  a  clofe  gown  of  ikarlet,  with  gardes  of  black 
wehet."  Itin.  fol,  1617,  P.  IIL  p.  179.  Sec  Vol.  IV,  p.  282, 
n.  2«    Malone. 

•  *Tis  the  next  nvay  to  turn  tailor,  &c.]  I  fuppofe  Percy  means^ 
that  finging  is  a  mean  quality,  and  therefore  he  excufes  his  lady. 

Johnson. 

The  next  way — ^is  iht  neareji  wzy.  So,  in  Lingua,  &c,  i6o7: 
'*  The  quadrature  of  a  circle ;  the  philofopher's  ftone;  and  tne 
next  way  to  the  Indies."  Tailors  feem  to  have  been  as  remarkable 
for  finging,  as  lueavers,  of  whofe  mufical  turn  Shakfpeare  has  more 
than  once  made  mention.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Feftle,  fpeak  of  this  quality  in  the  former :  **  Never 
truft  a  tailor  that  does  not  fing  at  his  work ;  his  mind  is  on  nothing 
but  filching." 

The  honourable  Daines  Barrington  obferves,  that  **  a  gold-finch 
fUll  continues  to  be  called  a  frond  tailor,  in  fome  parts  of  England; 
(particularly  Warwickfliire,  Shakfpeare's  native  country)  .which 
renders  this  paflage  intelligible,  that  otherwife  feems  to  have  no 
meaning  whatfoever."  Perhaps  this  bird  is  called  a  frond  tailor^ 
becaufe  his  plumage  is  varied  like  a  fuit  of  clothes  made  out  of 
remnants  of  different  colours,  fuch  as  a  tailor  might  be  fuppofed 
to  wear.  The  fenfe  then  will  be  this : — The  next  thing  to  uneing 
onefelf,  is  to  teach  birds  to  fing,  the  goldfinch  and  the  nn>in, 
I  hope  the  ^pott  meant  to  inculcate,  that  finging  is  a  quality  de- 
ftruoive  to  its  pofleflbr;  and  that  after  a  perfon  has  ruined  him- 
felf  by  it,  he  may  be  reduced  to  the  necemty  of  inftruding  birds 
in  an  art  which  can  render  birds  alone  more  valuable. 

Steivbns, 
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away  within  thefe  two  hours;  and  fo  come  in  when 
ye  will*  [Exit. 

Clbnd.  Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer;  you  areas 
flow. 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  's  drawn ;  ^  we'll  but  feal,  and  thai 
To  horfe  immediately. 

MoRT.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Exeunt. 

One  inftance  may  fuffice,  to  (hew  that  next  has  been  rightly  inter* 

preted:   '* and  when  mattens  was  done»   the  erks  and  the 

lordes  went  the  next  way  to  the  deane's  place  to  breckfaft."    Ives's 
Sele£i  Papers^  4to.  1 775*  p.  165. 

This  pafiage  has  been  interpreted  as  if  the  latter  member  of  the 
fentence  were  explanatory  of  the  former;  bat  furely  they  are  cntirdy 
diflind.  The  plain  meaning  is»  that  he  who  makes  a  comoKm 
pradice  of  finetng,  reduces  himfelf  to  the  condition  either  of  a 
tailor,  or  a  teacher  of  mufick  to  birds.  That  taiUrs  were  remark- 
able for  Jingingin  our  author's  time,  he  has  himfelf  informed  as 
elfewhere.  **  Do  vou  make  an  alehoufe  of  my  lady's  houfe,  ((ays 
Malvolio  in  Tixjelftb  Night,)  that  ye  fqueak  out  your  coxkn* 
catches,  without  any  mitigation  or  remorfe  of  voice?'* 

Malonb. 

9 ourhodk  's  drawn;]    L  e.  our  articles.     Every  compo- 

(ition,  whether  play,  ballad,  or  hiftory^  was  called  a  hooJt,  on  the 
regifters  of  ancient  publication.    Stbbyens. 
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SCENE     11. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lords* 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave  j  the  prioce  of 
Wales  and  I, 
Muft  have  fome  conference :  But  be  near  at  hand^^ 
For  we  Ihall  prefently  have  need  of  you. — 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  l^o. 
For  fome  difpleafing  fervice  ^  I  have  done. 
That,  in  his  fecret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  fcourge  for  me; 
But  thou  doft,  in  thy  paffagcs  of  life,* 
Make  me  believe, — that  thou  art  only  marked 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 
To  punifti  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  elfe. 
Could  fuch  inordinate,  and  low  defires. 
Such  poor,  fuch  bare,  fuch  lewd,  fuch  mean  at- 
tempts,^ 


'  Muft  bttve  fome  conference  :  But  be  near  at  band,']  The  old 
copies  redundantly  read — {omc private  conference;  but,  as  the  lonU 
were  difmiffed  on  this  occafion,  they  would  naturally  infer  that 
frrvacy  was  the  King's  objeft.     Ste e VE  n s. 

4  For  fome  difpleafing  fervice^]  Service  for  aSiion,  fimply. 

Warburton. 

*  in  tbj  paffages  oflife^l  u  e.  in  the  paflages  of  thy  life. 

Steevens. 

^ fucb  lewd,  fucb  mean  attempts,]      Mean  attempts ,  arc 

mean,  uwwortby  undertakings.     Lenud  does  not  in  this  place  barely 
fignify  ivanttm^  but  licentious.     So,  B.  Jonfon,  in  Bis  Poetafter  : 
««  great  actions  may  be  fu'd 

*'  'Gainft  fuch  as  \yrong  men's  fames  with  veriibs  lewd*** 
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Such  barren  pleafures^  rude  fociety. 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal^  and  grafted  to. 
Accompany  the  greatnefs  of  thy  blood. 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

P.  Hen.  So  pleafe  your  niajefty,  I  would,  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excufe. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtlefs,  I  can  purge 
Myfelf  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  fuch  extenuation  let  me  beg,' 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd,' — 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatnefs  needs  muft  hear, — 
By  fmiling  pick-thanks '  and  bafe  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  fome  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irre^lar. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  fubmiflion. 

K.  Hen.  God  pardon  thee! — ^yet  let  me  wonder, 
Harry, 
At  thy  affedions,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  anceftors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  loft,* 

And  again,  in  Volpone: 

**    ^        they  arc  moft  Unud  impofton, 

**  Made  all  of  terms  and  flucds."    Stj^evens* 

The  word  is  thus  afed  in  many  of  our  ancient  ftatutes. 

Malohe. 

'  Tet/ucb  extenuatkm  let  me  beg^  &€•]  The  conftrudHon  is  fomc- 
what  obfcure.  Let  me  beg  fo  much  extenuation,  that,  upon  cm- 
futation  of  many  falfe  charges,  I  may  he  pardoned  fome  that  are  tme* 
1  ihould  read  on  reproof,  inftead  of  /«  reproof;  but  concerning 
Shakfpeare's  particles  there  is  no  certainty.     Johnson* 

•  Js  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devised ^  Reproof  here  means  dif" 
proof     M.  Mason. 

9 pick'thanks — ]  i.  e.  officious  parafites.   So,  in  the  tragedy 

of  Mariam,  1613  : 

*'  B^k  pick-thank  devil ."    Steevens. 

Again,  in  Euphues,  1587 :  "  I  (hould  feeme  either  to  pieke  a 
thanke  with  men,  or  a  quarrel  with  women."     Hbndeeson. 

*  Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  Joft,']  The  Prince  was  re- 
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Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  fupplied; 

And  art  alinoil  an  alien  to  the  hearts 

Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood : 

The  hope  and  expedition  of  thy  time 

Is  ruin'd;  and  the  foul  of  every  man 

Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 

Had  I  fo  lavifh  of  my  prcfcnce  been. 

So  common-hackney 'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

So  ftale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company; 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 

Had  ftill  kept  loyal  to  pofleffion;  * 

And  left  me  in  reputelefs  baniihment, 

A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 

By  being  feldom  feen,  I  could  not  ftir. 

But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at : 

That  men  would  tell  their  children,  This  is  be; 

Others  would  fay, — IVbere?  which  is  Bolingbroke? 

And  then  I  ftole  all  courtefy  from  heaven,* 

moved  from  being  prefident  of  the  council,  immediately  after  he 
ftruck  the  judge.    Stbbvens. 

Our  author  has^  I  believe,  here  been  guilty  of  an  anachronifm. 
The  prince's  removal  from  council  in  confequence  of  his  ftriking 
the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Gafcoigne,  was  fome  years  after  the  battle 
of  Shrewlbuiy  (1405).  His  brother,  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  appointed  Prefident  of  the  Council  in  hia  room,  and  he  was 
not  created  a  duke  till  the  13th  year  of  K*  Henry  IV.  (1411). 

Malonb. 

'  loydl  to  poffeffioH\]     True  to  him  that  had  then  pofleifioQ 

of  the  crown.    Johnson. 

♦  And  then  I  ftole  all  courtefy  from  heaven^  This  is  an  alluiioii 
to  the  ftory  of  rrometheus's  theft,  who  ^^Atfire  from  thence;  and 
as  with  this  he  made  a  man,  fo  with  that  Bolingbroke  made  a  king. 
As  the  gods  were  fuppofed  jealous  in  appropriating  reajon  to  them- 
felves,  the  getting  fire  from  thence,  whicJh  lighted  it  up  in  the 
mind,  was  called  a  theft ;  and  as  oower  is  thar  prerogative,  the 
getting  cmrtefy  from  thence,  by  i^ch  power  is  beft  procured,  is 
called  a  theft.    The  thought  is  exquifitely  great  and  facautiftil. 

Warburton. 

Maffinger  has  adopted  this  expreffion  in  The  great  Duke  of  FU* 
rgncei 
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And  drefs'd  myfelf  in  fuch  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts,^ 
Loud  fhouts  and  falutations  from  their  mouths^ 
Even  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  perfon  frcfli,  and  ncwi 


-  Giovanni, 


*«  A  prince  in  cxpeftation,  when  he  Kv'd  here, 

''  StoU  cwrtefyfrom  heaven ;  and  would  not  to 

*^  The  meaneft  fenrant  in  mj  fether's  houfc 

**  Have  kept  fuch  diftance."    Stbevews. 

Dr.  Warburton's  ex^anation  of  this  mflage  appeals  to  me  Teiy 
queftionablc.  The  poet  had  not»  I  believe,  a  tnought  of  Prome^ 
theus  or  the  heathen  gods,  nor  indeed  was  courte/j  (even  nnder- 
fianding  it  to  fignify  affability)  the  chara^riilick  attribute  of  Aofc 
deities. — The  meaning,  I  apprehend,  is^ — /  *was  /a  affahU  tad 
pofuiavt  that  I  engroffed  the  de*uetkM  and  reverence  ef  all  nun  /*  mj* 
/elf,  and  thus  defrauded  Heaven  of  its  worihippcrs. 

Courtefy  may  be  here  ufed  for  the  reipeft  and  obeifance  paid  by 
an  inferior  to  a  fuperior.     So,  in  this  play : 

**  To  dog  his  heels  and  court'/y  at  his  frowns." 
In  AA  V.  it  is  ufed  for  a  refpeilful  falute,  in  which  ieafe  it  was 
applied  formerly  to  men  as  well  as  luomen  : 

^*  I  will  embrace  him  with  a  foldier's  arm, 
••  That  he  (hall  fhrink  under  ray  courtefy."- 
Aeain,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Edward  IV.  annexed  to  Hardynge's 
Chronicle t  1 543  : — **  which  thyng  if  I  could  have  forfene, — I 
would  never  have  wonne  the  counifies  of  men's  knees  with  the  loii 
of  fo  niany  headcs." 

This  interpretation  is  ftrengthened  by  the  two  fubfequent  lines, 
which  contain  a  kindred  thought : 

*'  And  drcfs'd  myfelf  in  fuch  humility, 
"  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts." 
Henry,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that  he  robbed  heaven  of  its  oiwr- 
Jhiff  and  the  king  of  the  allegiance  of  his  fubjedls.     Ma  lone. 

^  That  I  did  flnck  allemance  /hm  men's  hearts,]     Apparently 
copied  from  Marlowe's  Lt^'s  Domkuon,  written  before  i  ^5 : 
**  The  pope  (baU  fend  his  bulls  through  aU  thy  realm, 
**  And  pMll  obedience  from  thy/niyeBs'  hearts" 
In  another  place  in  die  fame  |^y,  we  meet  with  the  phrafe  ofed 
here: 

«  ..-—.—..  Then  here  opon  my  kneet 
"  I  f  luck  allegiance  itomhtx.''    Malone. 
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My  prefence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 

Ne'er  feen,  but  wondcr'd  at:  ^  and  fa  my  ftate. 

Seldom,  but  fumptuous,  ftiowed  like  a  feaft; 

And  won,  by  rarenefs,  fuch  folemnity. 

The  fkipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

With  fhallow  jefters,  and  rafh  bavin  wits,' 

Soon  kindled,  and  foon  burn*d:  carded  his  ftate;* 


^  My  prefince,  like  a  robe  pontificals 
Ne*erfeen^  hut  nvonder^d  at ;]    So,  in  our  author's  fid  Sonnet : 
**  Or  as  the  wardrobe,  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
**  To  make  feme  fpedal  inftanc  fpedal^bleft, 
*^  By  new  unfolding  his  imprifon'd  pride."    Maloni. 
^  ^-^^rafi^  bavin  nvits,']     Rajh,  is  heady,   thoughtlefs:    ba^in 
it  braihwood,  which,  fired,  bams  fiercely,  but  is  foon  out. 

Johnson* 

So,  in  Mother  Bombie,  i  C94 :  *'  Bavint  will  have  their  flalhes, 
and  youth  their  fancies,  me  one*  as  foon  quenched  as  the  other 
burnt."  Again,  in  Greene's  Never  t$o  lau,  1 606 :  "  Love  is  like 
a  ^iK;£f!r,  but  a  blaze."    Stebvbns. 

Rajb  is,  I  believe,  fierce,  violent.     So,  in  King  Richard  II: 
**  His  rajh  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  laft." 

In  Shakfpeare's  time  ba^in  was  ufcd  for  kindling  fires.  See  Florio's 
Second  Frutes,  4to.  i  J91,  eh.  i:  "  There  is  no  nre. — Make  a  little 
blaze  with  a  bavin.       Ma  lone. 

-carded  i&/Vy?<2/^;]     Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes  that  carded 


or  *f carded,  (for  fo  he  would  read,)  means  dijcarded,  threw  it  ofi*. 

Malonb. 
The  metaphor  feems  to  be  taken  from  mingling  coarfe  wool  with 
fine,  and  carding  them  together,  whereby  the  value  of  the  latter  is 
diminifhed.  The  King  means,  that  Richard  mingled  and  carded 
toother  his  royal  ftate  with  capering  fools,  &c.  A  fubfequent  part 
of^the  fpeech  gives  a  fanftion  to  this  explanation : 

**  For  thou  haft  loft  thy  princely  privilege 

«*  W\i\i  vile  participation." 
To  card  is  ufed  by  other  writers  for,  to  mix.     So,  in  The  Tamer 
Tamed,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*'  But  mine  is  fuch  a  drench  of  balderdafh, 

**  Such  a  ftrange  carded  cxmviiVigiisXs.*' 
Again,  in  Greene's  ^uipfor  an  upftart  Courier,  1620 :  "  "you 

card  your  beer,  (if  you  fee  your  guefts  begin  to  get  drunk,)  half 
fkiall,  half  ftfong,"  &c.    Again,   in  Na(he*s  Haevt  voitb  jou  to 
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Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools;' 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  fcoms ; 

Saffron  TFaUeft,  dec,  IC96:  " he  beine  conftraincd  to  betake 

himfelf  to  carded  ale.  Shakfpeare  has  a  mnilar  thoaghc  in  AWt 
nuell  thai  ends  <u>eU:  **  The  web  of  oar  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  tqgedier."  The  original  hint  for  this  note  I  leceiyed 
from  Mr.  ToUet.    Steevbns. 

Mr.  Steevens  very  rightly  fupports  the  old  reading.  The  word 
is  ufed  by  Shelton  in  his  tranflation  of  Don  Qoixote.  The  Tinker 
in  the  introdudion  to  The  Taming  of  the  Sbrew^  was  by  educatim  m 
cardmaker.     Farm  BR. 

To  card  does  not  mean  to  mix  coarfe  wool  with  fine,  as  Mr.  M. 
Mafon  has  juftly  obferved,  bat  fimply  to  work  wool  with  a  card  or 
teteel,  fo  as  to  prepare  it  for  fpinnmg.    M alone. 

Bv  carding  his  ftate,  the  King  means  that  his  predeceflbr  fet  hit 
confequence  to  hazard^  played  it  away  (as  a  man  lofes  his  fortune) 
9X  cards.     Ritson. 

9 capering  foois ;]     Thua  the  quarto,  1 598,  and  n^itKr, 

I  believe,  becaafe  fuch  a  reading  reqoires  no  explanation.  Tne 
other  copies,  however,  have — carping.    Steevens. 

Carping  is  jeftine,  prating.  Sec.  This  word  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  fenfe  which  it  Dears  in  modem  fpeedu  Chaucer  (ays  of  his 
Wife  of  Batb,  Prol.  470  : 

''  In  felawfhip  wele  could  (he  laugh  and  carfe.'* 

T.Warton. 
The  verb,  to  carp,  is  whimfically  ufed  by  Phaer  in  his  veriioa 
of  the  firft  book  of  the  JEneid: 

cithara  crinitus  lopas 
Perfonat  aurata. 

*• and  on  his  golden  harp 

**  lopas  with  his  bufhie  locks  in  fweete  fong  gan  to  carpe** 

Steevens. 
.  In  the  fecond  quarto,  printed  in  1 590,  capering  was  changed  into 
carping^  and  that  word  was  tranfmitted  through  all  the  fubfeqnent 
quartos.  Hence,  it  is  alfo  the  reading  of  the  folio,  which  appears 
to  have  been  printed  from  the  quarto  of  161 3.  Had  all  the 
quartos  read  capering^  and  the  folio  carping^  the  latter  reading 
might  derive  fome  ftrength  from  the  authontv  of  that  copy;  bat 
the  change  having  been  made  arbitrarily,  or  oy  chance,  in  15999 
it  ha^  no  pretentions  of  that  kbd. 

It  may  be  further  obfcrved,  that  **  capering  fools'*  were  very 
proper  companions  for  a  **  flipping  king ;"  and  that  Falftaff  in  tlie 
second  part  of  this  play,  boafts  of  his  being  able  to  capttt  as  a 
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And  gave  his  countenance^  againft  his  name,* 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,^  and  ftand  the  pufh 

proof  of  his  jroQth.  *•  To  approve  my  youth  further  I  will  not; 
the  truth  is,  lam  old  in  judgement  and  underftanding;  and  he 
that  wiU  eapfr  with  me  for  a  thoufand  marks/'  &c. 

Carping  undoubtedly  might  alfo  have  been  ufed  with  propriety ; 
haying  had  in  our  author's  time  the  fame  fignification  as  at  prefent; 
though  it  has  been  doubted.    MinOieu  explains  it  in  his  Did. 
1617,  thus,  ««  To  taunt,  to  find  fault  with,  or  bite  with  words.'* 
It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  original  copy  the  word  capring  is 
exhibited  without  an  apoftrophe,  according  to  the  ufual  praoice 
of  that  time.     So,  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  1 598  : 
*•  Whereat  the  faphir-vifag'd  god  grew  proud, 
*'  And  made  hb  capring  Triton  found  aloud." 
The  original  reading  is  alfo  ftrongly  confirmed  by  Henry's  de- 
fcription  of  thef<3r/m)v^/0o//,  who,  he  fuppofes,  will  immediately 
after  his  death  flock  round  his  fon : 

'*  Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  fcum; 
**  Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  fwear,  drink,  dance, 
••  Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
•*  The  oldeft  fins  the  neweft  kind  of  way,"  &c. 
A  carper  did  not  mean  (as  has  been  fuppofed)  a  prating  jejier, 
but  a  cynical  fellow.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens : 

**  Shame  not  thefe  woods 

**  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.'* 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  King  meant  to  reproach  the 
luxurious  Richard  with  keeping  company  with  four  morofe  cynicks. 

Malonk. 

*  And  gave  his  countenance ,  againft  bit  name,']  Made  his  prefence 
injurious  to  his  reputation.    Johnson. 

I  doubt  the  propriety  of  Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  paflage ; 
and  ihould  rattier  fuppofe  the  meaning  of  it  to  be,  *'  that  he  fa- 
voured and  encouraged  things  that  were  contrary  to  his  dignity  and 
reputation."  To  countenance,  or  to  gi^e  countenance  to,  are  com- 
mon expreflions,  and  voGAXi,   to  patronize  or  encourage. 

M.  Mason. 

Againft  his  name,  is,  I  think,  parenthetical.  He  gave  his 
countenance,  (to  the  diminution  of  his  name  or  charaaer,)  to 
laugh.  Sec.  In  plain  Engliih,  he  honoured  gibing  boys  with  his 
company,  and  diihonoured  himfelf  by  joining  in  their  minh. 

Malone. 

5  To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,]  i.  e.  at  the  jefts  of  gibing  boys. 

Malone. 

Vol.  VIII.  L  1 
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Of  every  beardlefs  vain  comparative :  • 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  ftreet38. 
Enfeoffed  himfelf  to  popularity :  "^ 
That,  beings  daily  fwallow'd  by  men's  eyes,* 
They  furfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 


«  Of  e'uefy  htardUfs  'oaht  comparative :]  Of  every  boy  yAuA 
vanity  inched  him  to  try  his  wit  aeainft  the  King's. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  was  aiked,  whv,  with  fo  mach^it^  he  never 
attempted  raillery,  he  angered,  that  he  who  praitifed  laiikry 
ought  to  bear  it  in  hb  torn,  and  that  to  ibind  die  bvtt  of  raiUefy 
wasnotfuitable  to  thed^inily  ofaking.   '  Scudety* i  Cwatrfmrnn, 

JoHNSOir. 

Comparative f  I  believe,  is  equal,  or  rival  in  any  thing ;  and  rcaj 
therefore  fignify,  in  this  place,— every  one  who  thought  himfelf 
on  a  level  with  the  Prince.  So,  in  the  fecond  of  ^be  Fmw  PUt^ 
in  One,  by  fieaumont  and  Fletcher: 

«  Gerrard  ever  was 

<«  His  full  comparative. "    SxtEVENS. 

I  believe  comparative  means  here,  one  who  afie6ls  wit,  a  dealer 
in  compan/ons  :  what  Shakfpeare  calls,  fomewhere  elie,  if  I  remcm* 
ber  nght,  a  fimile-monger.  **  The  moft  comparative  prince"  has 
already  occurred  in  the  play  before  us;  and  the  following  parage  in 
Lovers  Labour' J  Loft,  is  yet  more  appofite  in  fupport  of  this  inter- 
pretation : 

««  The  world *s  large  tongue 

**  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks, 

■•*  Full  o£ compan/ons,  and  wounding  flouts."    Malone. 

9  Enfeoffed  him/eif  to  popularity :]  To  enfeoff  is  a  law  term, 
fienifying  to  inveH  with  pofleffion.  So,  in  the  old  comedy  of 
fFify  Beguiled:  **  I  protefted  to  enfeoffe  her  in  forty  pounds  a  year." 

Stbbtens* 

Gave  himfelf  up  ahfolutely  and  entirely  to  popularity.  Afeofment 
was  the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance,  by  which  all  lands  in  ^ig- 
land  were  granted  in  fec-fimple  for  feveral  a^,  till  the  conveysb^ 
of  Leafe  and  Releafe  was  invented  by  Serjeant  Moor,  about  the 
year  1 630.  Every  deed  of  feofment  was  accompanied  with  livery 
tffiifi^9  that  is,  with  the  delivery  of  corporal  pofleffion  of  the 
umd  or  tenement  granted  in  fee.     Ma  lone. 

*  That,  being  daily  fvjallovjd  by  men*s  eyes,]     Nearly  the  fame 
wcprcflion  occurs  in  A  Warning  for  f aire  Women,  a  traeeay,  1599: 
'*  The  people's  qcs  have  fed  them  with  my  f^ht." 

Malomb. 
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To  loath  the  tafte  of  fweetnefs,  ^rfiereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occa£on  .to  be  fcen, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  fcen,  but  with  fuch  eyes. 

As,  fick  and  blunted  with  community. 

Afford  no  extraordinary  ga^e. 

Such  as  is  bent  on  fun-dike  majefly 

When  it  ihines  feldom  in  admiring  eyes : 

But  rather  drowz*d,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down. 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  xender'd  fuch  a(pc6t 

As  qloudy  men  ufe  to  their  advenlaries ;  * 

Beit\g  with  liis  prefence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full. 

And  in  that  very  line,  iHarry,  liand'ft  thou.:* 

For  thou  haft  loft  thy  princely  privilege. 

With  vile  participation ;  not  an  eye 

]^ut  is  a-weary  of  thy  x:ommon  iight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  defir'd  to  fee  thee  more; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 

Make  blind  itfelf  with  foolilh  tendernefs. 

P.  Hen.  I  fhall  hereafter,  my  thrice  gracious 
lord. 
Be  more  nciyfelf. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world,^ 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  fet  foot  at  Ravenfpurg ; 

'  As  cloudy  meu  uft  to  their  attverfaria ;]  Strada,  in  his  imiu- 
tion  of  Statius,  defcribine  the  look  thrown  by  the  German  on 
his  Portuguefe  antagonift,  has  the  fame  expreflion: 

Lttfiademqut  ttunst  ^  amaro  nubilus  ore — •     S tee v ens. 

4  And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  ftand*fi  thou :]  So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  : 

««  In  this  predicament,  I  fay,  thouftand'ft/'    Steevens. 

5  For  all  the  luorld^     Sir  T.  Hanmer,  to  complete  the  vcrfe, 
reads- 
Harry,  for  all  the  world, .     Stbbvbns, 
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And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  fcepter,  and  my  foul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  ftate. 
Than  thou,  the  Ihadow  of  fucceffion:' 
For,  of  no  light,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harnefs  in  the  realm ; 
Turns  head  againft  the  lion's  armed  jaws; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bifhops  on, 
,  To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruifing  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Againft  renowned  Douglas ;  whofe  high  deeds, 
Whofe  hot  incurfions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  foldiers  chief  majority. 
And  military  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Chrift? 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotfpur  Mars  in  fwathing  clothes. 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprizes 

5  He  bath  more  ivorthy  intereft  to  tbeftate. 
Than  thott^   the  Jhad<nv  of  fucceffion  :]     This  is  obfcorc    I 
believe  the  meaning  is — Hotfpur  hath  a  right  to  the  kinedom  more 
worthy  than  thou,  who  haft  only  the  Jhadofwy  right  of  Umetd  Juc^ 
cejfion^  while  he  has  real  and  folid  power.    Johnson. 

Rather, — He  better  deferves  to  inherit  the  kinc;dom  than  thyfclf, 
who  art  intitlcd  by  birth  to  that  fucceffion  of  which  thy  vices  rea- 
der thee  unworthy.     RiTSON. 

To  have  an  intereft  to  any  thing,  is  not  Englilh.    If  we  read. 
He  hath  more  ^worthy  intereft  in  theftate^ 
the  fenfe  would  be  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  reft  of 
the  King's  fpeech.    M.  Mason. 

I  believe  the  meaning  is  only,  he  hath  more  popularity  in  the 
realm,  more  weight  with  the  people,  than  thou  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne. — 

"  From  thy  fuccej/ion  bar  me,  &ther;  I 
«*  Am  heir  to  my  a^dion — " 
fays  Florizel,  in  The  Winters  Tale. 

We  fliould  now  write — in  the  ftate,  but  there  is  no  corruption  in 

the  text.     So,  in  The  Winters  Tale :  " he  is  k(s  ftcqucnt  /• 

his  princely  exercifes  than  formerly."    Malone. 
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Difcomfited  great  Douglas :  ta'en  him  once^ 

Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 

To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 

And  fhake  the  peace  and  fafety  of  our  throne. 

And  what  fay  you  to  this?  Percy,  Northumberland, 

The  archbifhop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate  ^  againfl  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  thefe  news  to  thee? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 

Which  art  my  near*ft  and  deareft^  enemy  ? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough, — through  vafTal  fear, 

Bafe  inclination,  and  the  ftart  of  fplcen, 

To  fight  againfl  me  under  Percy's  pay. 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'fy  at  his  frowns. 

To  fhow  how  much  degenerate  thou  art. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  fo,  you  fhall  not  find  it  fo : 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  fo  much  have  fway'd 
Your  majefty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And,  in  the  clofing  of  fome  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  fon; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  ftain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  malk,* 

4  Capitulate — ]  i.  e.  make  head.  So,  to  articulate,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  fcene,  is  to  form  articles.    St  sevens. 

Rather,  combine]  confederate,  indent.  To  capitulate  is  to  dravi 
ttp  any  thing  in  heads  or  articles,     Johnfon's  DiBionary,     Ritson. 

To  capitulate^  Minlheu  explains  thus  :  **  ^^-^perz^yixz/euzxtx-^ 
c\Ao&  pacifci '"  and  nearly  in  this  fenfe,  I  believe,  it  is  ufed  here. 
The  Percies,  we  are  told  by  Walfingham,  fent  about  letters  con- 
tainine  three  articles,  or  principal  grievances,  on  which  their  rifing 
was  founded:  and  to  this  perhaps  our  author  alludes. 

Malone. 

5  deareji — ]     Deareft  is  mofl  fatal,  mod  mifchievous. 

Johnson. 
^  And  ftain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  majk,"]     Wc  ihould  read— ;/^« 
^our,  i.  e.  countenance.    Warburton. 
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Which,  wafti'd  away,  Ihall  fcMlr  my  fbtamt  with  it 

And  that  (hall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights^i 

That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  reno^Hrriy 

This  gallant  Hotfpur^  this  all-praifed  knight^ 

And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet: 

For  every  honour  fitting  on  his  helm, 

*  Would  they  were  multitudes;  and  on  my  head 

My  fhames  redoubled  t  for  the  time  will  come. 

That  I  fhall  make  this  northern  yotrth  exchange 

His  glorious  deeds  for  niy  indignities. 

Percy  is  but  rtiy  fadlor,  good  my  lord. 

To  engrofs  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behallf ; 

And  I  will  call  him  to  fo  ftrift  account. 

That  he  fhall  render  every  glory  up^ 

Yea,  even  the  flighted  worfhip  of  his  time. 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 

This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promife  here : 

The  which  if  he  be  pleased  I  fliall  perform, 

I  do  befeech  your  majefty,  may  falve 

The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperamre : 

If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands ;  ^ 

Fawtumxt.  features,    Johnson. 

I  am  not  certain  ^^xftevoun^  in  this  place*  meuafeaiurtt,  or 
that  the  plural  number  o£  fa*vour  in  that  tenfe  is  ever  med.  I  be- 
Heve  fo'vours  mean  only  tome  decoration  ufoaily  worn  by  knights 
in  their  helmets,  as  a  prefent  from  a  miftrefs*  or  a  trophy  from  an 
enemy.     So,  afterwards  in  this  play : 

*'  Then  let  mj  fcpvours  iiide  thy  mangled  face:" 
where  the  Prince  muft  have  meant  his  fcarf* 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece^  1630 : 

**  Aruns,  thefc  cnmionfirvours,  for  thy  fake, 
**  I'll  wear  upon  my  forehead  maik'd  with  blood." 

Steivens. 
Steevens's  e^tplanation  of  this  paflage  appears  to  be  tight.     The 
word  garments,  in  the  preceding  line,  feems  to  confirm  it. 

M.  Mason. 

^  i—  eauceis  all  band.s ;]   i.  e.  bonds,  for  thus  the  word  was 
anciently  ipelt.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
**  My  mafler  is'arrefted  on  a  baxdJ* 
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And  I  will  die  a^  faitndred  thcuifiind  deaths^ 
Ere  break  the  fmalleft  parcel  of  this  vaw, 

K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thoufand rebels  die  in  this: — 
Thou  Ihalt  have  charge,  and  fovereign  truft,  herein. 

Ent^r  Blunt. 

Haw  now,  good  Blunt?  thy  looks  are  full  of  fpecd. 

Blun^t.  So  hath  the  bufinefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak 
oV 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  word/ — 
That  Douglas,  and  the  Englifh  rebels,  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewfbury : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 


Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  allufion  in  Macbeth  : 

*'  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond,*^  &c. 
Again,  in  Cjmbeline  : 

**  And  canceitheCc  cold  bonds."  Stbevens. 
'  So  hath  the  bufinefs  that  I  come  to /peak  of,}  So  alfo  the  bufinefs 
that  I  come  to  mdk  of,  }mh/fieed;  u  e.  requiies  immediate  atten- 
tion and  difpatcn.  Mr.  Pope  changed  hath  to  is,  and  the  alteration 
has  been  adopted,  in  my  opinion  unneceflarily,  by  the  fobfeqaent 
editors.    Malonk. 

•  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  ivord,]  There  was  no 
Ibch  perfon  as  krd  Mortimer  of  Scotland i  but  there  was  a  lord 
March  of  Saoiaml,  (Goorg«  Dunbar,)  who  having  quitted  his  own 
country  in  ^{guft,  attached  htmfclf  fo  wanolr  to  the  EngUfh,  and 
did  them  fuch  fignal  fervices  in  their  wars  wiih  Scotland,  that  the 
Parliament  petitioned  the  King  to  beftow  feme  reward  on  him. 
He  fought  on  the  fide  of  Henry  in  this  rebellion,  and  was  the 
means  of  faving  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  as  is  related 
by  Holinflied.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  lord  whom  Shakfpeare 
defigned  to  reprefent  in  the  aft  of  fending  friendly  intelligence 
to  the  King. — Our  author  had  a  recolleftion  that  there  was  in  thefe 
wars  a  Scottiih  lord  on  the  King's  fide,  who  bore  the  fame  title 
with  the  Englifh  family,  on  the  rebel  fide,  (one  being  the  Earl  of 
March  in  England,  the  other  Earl  of  March  in  Scotland,)  but  his 
memory  deceived  him  as  to  the  particular  name  whkh  was  com- 
mon to  both.    He  took  it  to  be  MorHmer,  inftead  of  March. 

Stbevbms* 
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If  promifcs  be  kept  on  every  hand. 
As  ever  ofFer'd  foul  play  in  a  (late. 

K.  Hbn.  The  earl  of  Weftmoreland  fet  forth  to- 
day; 
With  him  my  fon,  lord  John  of  Lancafler; 
For  this  advertifement  is  five  days  old : — 
On  Wednefday  next,  Harry,  you  Ihall  fet 
Forward ;  on  Thurfday,  we  ourfelves  will  inarch : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth :  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glofterfhire;  by  which  ac- 
count. 
Our  bufinefs  valued,  fome  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  fhaJl  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  bufinefs :  let's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,'  while  men  delay. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

Eaftcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  fincc 
this  laft  adtion?  do  I  not  bate?  do  I  not  dwindle? 
Why,  my  fltin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loofe 
gown ;  *  I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple- John.  Well, 

9  Advantage  feeds  Vim  fat ^  i.e.  kcAi  bimfelf.    Malohk. 

So,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shretv: 

**  Who,  for  twice  feven  years,  hath  eftecmed  him 
*«  No  better  than  a  poor  and  a  loathfomc  beggar." 

^  STEBVBNt. 

*  myjiin  hangs  about  me  like  an  did  ladfs  Uojegvwn ;]  Pope 

has  in  the  Dunciad  availed  himfclf  of  this  idea : 

*'  In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loofe  ikin." 

Malohi* 
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1*11  repent,  and  that  fuddenly,  while  I  am  in  fome 
liking ; '  I  (hall  be  out  of  heart  Ihortly,  and  then  I 
Ihall  have  no  ftrength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not  for- 
gotten what  the  infide  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am 
a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horfe :  *  the  infide  of  a 
church :  *  Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been 
the  fpoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  fo  fretful,  you  cannot 
live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it : — come,  fing  me  a  bawdy 
fong ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuoufly  given, 
as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough :  fwore 
little;  diced,  not  above  fevcn  times  a  week;  went 

I  twbi'U  I  am  in  fome  liking;]    While  I  have  fomc  fldh, 

fome  fubftance.  Wc  have  had  nmu-Uking  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  a 
former  play,     M a  l  o  n  b. 

So,  in  the  book  of  Joh^  xxxix,  4 :  ** their  yoong  ones  arc 

in  good //i«f^.**    Steevens. 

4  ■  a  bre*wer*s  horfe :'\  I  fuppofe  a  hrenver's  horfe  was  apt  to 
be  lean  with  hard  work.    Johnson. 

A  bretver's  horfe  does  not,  perhaps,  mean  a  dr'ay-horfe,  but  the 
crofs-beam  on  which  beer-barrels,  are  carried  into  cellars.  Sec. 
The  allufion  may  be  to  the  taper  form  of  this  machine. 

A  brenjtfer's  horfe^  however,  is  mentioned  in  ArifHppus^  or  Tbi 

yovial  Philofofher,  1 630 :  ** to  think  Helicon  a  barrel  of 

beer,  is  as  grea(  a  fin  as  to  call  Pegafus  a  brewer's  horfe,'* 

Steevens. 

The  commentators  feem  not  to  be  aware,  that,  in  aflertions  of 
this  fort,  Falftaff  does  not  mean  to  point,  out  any  fimilitude  to  his 
own  condition,  but  on  the  contrary,  fome  ftriking  difpmilitude.  He 
iays  here,  I  am  a  pepper-corn  ^  a  bretver's  horfe ;  juft  as  in  A  A  !!• 
fc.  iv.  he  aiferts  the  truth  of  feveral  parts  of  his  narrative,  on  pain 
of  being  confidered  as  a  rogue — a  Je*w — an  Ebrenjif  Jerw^^^  bunch 
Qfraddifh — a  horfe.     Tyrwhitt. 

'  the  infide  of  a  church :]     The  letter  words  (the  infide  of 

a  church)  were,  I  fufpedl,  repeated  by  the  miflake  of  the  compo- 
fitor.  Or  FalftaBF  may  be  here  only  repeating  his  former  words-* 
The  infide  of  a  church! — ^without  any  connc^on  with  the  words 
immemately  preceding.  My  firft  conjedure  appears  to  roe  the  moft 
probable*    M a  lo  n  e  • 
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to  X  bawdjr-ftoufcy  not  above  once  in  a  qunsr— of 
an  hour  i  paid  money  drat  I  borro^'d,  three  or  fixir 
tmie»;>  lived  weU^  and  in  good  compais :  and  nour 
i  live  oQt  of  aU  order,  out  of  all  cempafev 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  lb  fet,  fir  John;  that  7011 
muft  needs  be  out  of  aft  compafs ;  out  of  all  rca- 
fonable  compafs,  fir  John. 

FjiL.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  Til  amend 
my  life :  Thou  art  our  admiral,*  thou  beareft  the 
lantern  in  the  poop, — but  'tis  in  liie  nofe  of  thee; 
thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.^ 

Bjrd.  Why,  fir  John,  my  fiice  does  you  no 
harm. 

FjiL.  No,  lil  be  fworn;  I  make  as  good  ufe  of 
it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a 
memento  mori:  I  never  fee  thy  face,  but  I  think  up- 


5  I  Thou  art  our  admiral,  &€•]  Decker,  in  his  Wonderful 
Yearfy  1 603,  has  the  fame  thought.  He  is  defcribing  the  Hoft  of 
a  country  inn :  **  An  antiqiiaiy  might  have  pickt  rare  matter  cot 

of  his  fiQ^. The  Hamburgers  ofieied  I  Icnoir  not  how  many 

d<^lars  tor  his  companie  in  an  £a(^-IndiaB  voyage,  to  have  ftoode 
a  nightes  in  the  Poope  of  their  Admirall,  ottefy  to  fave  the  cbargts  (f 
tandies,"     Stbbvens. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  very  old  joke.  So,  in  A  Dialog 
both  plea/aunt  and pietifull,  &c.  by  Wm.  fiulleyne,  1564:  **  Mane, 
thh  friar,  though  he  did  rife  to  the  quere  by  darcke  night,  he 
needed  no  candell,  his  nofe  was  fo  redd  and  brighte;  and  althongh 
he  had  but  little  money  in  flore  in  his  purie,  yet  his  nofe  and 
cheeks  were  well  fet  with  curral  and  rubies."    Ma  eon  e. 

^ the  knight  of  the  bunting  lamp.^   This  is  a  natural  pi^re. 

Every  man  who  feels  in  himfelf  the  pain  of  deformity,  however, 
like  this  merrv  knieht,  he  may  a&^  to  make  fport  with  it  among 
thoie  whom  it  is  hb  intereft  to  pleafe,  is  ready  to  revenge  any 
hint  of  contempt  upon  one  whom  ne  can  ufe  with  freedom. 

JOHKSON. 

The  knight  of  the  burning  lamp,  and  the  Inigbt  of  the  burning 
peftU,  are  both  names  invented  with  a  defign  to  ridicule  the  titles 
of  heroes  in  ancient  romances.    Stebvbns. 
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on  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple ;  for 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If 
thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  fwear 
by  thy  face ;  my  oath  fhould  be.  By  this  fire : '  but 
thou  art  altogether  given  over;  and  wert  indeed, 
but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  fon  of  utter  dark- 
nefs.  When  thou  ran'ft  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night 
to  catch  my  horfe,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadft 
been  an  ignis  fatuus^  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's 
no  purchafe  in  money.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual 
triumph,*  an  everlafting  bonfire-light  \  Thou  haft 
faved  me  a  thoufand  marks  in  links  and  torches,^ 


'  By  this  fire  ,'\    Here  the  quartos  1599*  and  1608,  very 

profanely  add : — that's  God's  angel.  This  paifaee  is  perhap  alluded 
to  in  Htftriomaftrix,  1 61  o,  where  Afinius  fays :  **  By  this  candle  (which 
is  none  o£  God's  angels)  I  remember  you  ftarted  back  at  fprite  and 
flame."  Mr.  Henley,  however  obferves,  that  **  by  the  cxtrufion 
of  the  words  now  omitted,  the  intended  antithefis  is  loft." 

Steevbhs. 

•  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,]     So,  in  King  Henry  VU 

Part  III: 

"  And  what  now  refts  but  that  wfe  fpend  the  time 
**  With  ftately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  (hows, 
*«  Such  as  befit  the  plesrfarcs  of  the  court." 
A  Triumph  was  a  general  term  for  any  pnbUc  exhibition,  fuch 
as  a  royal  marriage,  a  grand  proceffion^  &c.  &c  which  commonly 
being  at  night,  were  attended  by  mnldtddes  of  torch-bearers. 

Steevens. 
9  —  Thm  baft  fipved  me  a  thoufand  marks  Arc]  This  pafTage 
ftands  in  need  of  ho  explanation;  but  I  cannot  help  feizing  the 
opportunity  to  mention  that  in  Shakfpcare's  time,  (long  before 
the  ftreets  were  ilhraiinated  with  lamps,)  candles  and  lanthoms  to  Ut^ 
were  cried  about  London.  So,  in  utcifitfs  Saiiromaftix :  "  — doft 
joar?  thou  haft  a  good  rouncival  voice  to  cry  lantern  and  candle 
light"  Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  among  the  Cries 
of  London: 

**  Lanthom  and  candlelight  here, 
«'  Maid  ha'  light  here. 
««  Thus  go  the  cries,"  Set. 
Agab,  in  K.  Eihuard  IF.  i6i6: 

**  No  more  calling  of  lanthom  and  candlelight'^ 
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walking  with  thcc  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 
tavern:  but  the  fack  that  thou  haft  drunk  me, 
would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap/  at  the 
deareft  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  maintained 
that  falamander  of  yours  with  fire,  any  time  this 
two  and  thirty  years ;  Heaven  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'Sblood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your 
belly! 

Fal.  God-a-mercy!  fo  (hould  I  be  fure  to  be 
heart-burn'd. 

Enter  Hoftefs. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet  ^  the  hen  ?  have  you  in- 
quired yet,  who  pick'd  my  pocket? 


Again,  in  Pierce  Pennyle/s*s  Supplicaiiw  to  the  Devil,  1 595 :  "  It 
is  faid  that  you  went  up  and  down  London^  crying  like  a  lamunt 
and  candle  man*"    Stbbvbns. 

* good  cheap,']  Cheap  is  market,  and  good  cheap  therefore  is 

a  bon  marche.     Johnson. 

So»  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  1 590 : 

**  If  this  weather  hold,  we  mall  have  liay^oA/  cheap  J* 
Again,  in  the  anonymous  play  oi  K.  Henry  V: 

*«  Perhaps  thou  may 'ft  agree  better  cheap  now/* 
And  again,  in  tnefe  two  proverbs : 

**  They  buy  good  cheap  that  bring  nothing  home." 
*<  He'U  ne'er  have  thing  good  cheap  that's  afbud  to  aik  the 
price." 
Cheat   (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved)  is  undoubtedly   an  old 
word  lor  market.    So,   in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  ^ir 
Bevyt  of  Hampton,  bl.  1.  no  date : 
««  Tvll  he  came  to  the  chepe 
*'  There  he  founde  many  men  of  a  hepe." 
From  this  word,  Eaji-cheap,  Chep-fio^,  Cheap-Jide,  Sec.  are  de- 
rived; indeed  a  paflage  that  follows  in  Syr  Bevys  nuiy  feem  to 
fix  the  derivation  of  the  latter : 

<<  So  many  men  was  dead, 

**  The  Chepe Jyde  was  of  blode  red."    Steevens. 
I  .....^^dame  Partlet — ]   Dame  Partlet  is  the  name  of  the  hen 
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Host*  Why,  fir  John !  what  do  you  think,  fir 
John?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  houfe? 
I  have  fearch'd,  I  have  inquired,  fo  has  my  huf- 
band,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  fervant  by  fervant: 
the  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  loft  in  my  houfe  be- 
fore. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hoftefs ;  Bardolph  was  ftiaved,  and 
loft  many  a  hair:  and  I'll  be  fworn,  my  pocket  was 
pick'd :  Go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go. 

Host.  Who  I  ?  I  defy  thee :  I  was  never  called 
fo  in  mine  own  houfe  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  fir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  fir 
John :  I  know  you,  firjohn :  you  owe  me  money, 
fir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile 
me  of  it :  I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  fliirts  to  your 
back. 

Fal*  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas:  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters 
of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of 
eight  fliillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  be- 
fides,  fir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings, 
and  money  lent  you,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it;  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How!  poor?  look  upon  his  face;  What 
call  you  rich?^  let  them  coin  his  nofe,  let  them 
coin  his  cheeks ;  Til  not  pay  a  denier.    What,  will 

in  the  old  ftory-book  of  Reynard  the  Fax :  and  in  Chaucer's  tale 
of  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  the  favourite  hen  is  called  dame  Pertelote. 

Stebvens. 

*♦  What  call  you  rich  ^]  A  face  fct  with  carbuncles  is  called 

a  rich  face.     Legend  of  Caft,  Jones.    Johnson. 
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you  make  a  younkerof  me?^  (hall  I  not  tajce  mine 
eafc  in  mine  inn,  but  I  ftall  have  my  pocket 
pick'd  ?  ^  I  have  loft  a  feal-ring  of  my  grandfatiier's, 
worth  forty  mark.^ 

-♦ a  yoonker  of  mef\  Ayounker  is  a  novice,  a  yoai^g  in- 
experienced nun  eafily  gtill'd.  So,  in  Gafcoine's  Glafsfir  Goiuerm- 
mentf  i^lS  • 

«*  Thefc jrwim  ihall  pay  fbr  the  roft." 
See  Spenfer's  Eclogue  om  Mt^^  and  Sir  Tho,  Smith's .  Cpmmmh' 
nwalth  of  England ,  Book  I.  ch.  xxiii. 

This  contemptuous  diftin^on  is  likewife  very  common  in  the 
old  plays.  Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  flotcher's  EUer  Braiber  : 
**  I  fear  he'll  make  an  afs  of  me,  a  ywkcr." 
I  learn,  however,  from  Smith's  ^M-Gn7m/ff^r,  ^627,  (there  was  an 
earlier  edition,)  that  one  of  the  /fepfes  of  the  term— ^onHl«r,  was 
"  the  young  men"  employed  "  to  take  in, the  top^lailes."  They 
are  mentioned  as  diflind  charaders  from  the  failors,  who  **  aie 
the  ancient  men  for  hoidng  the  failes,"  &c«     Steevens. 

^  Jhall  I  not  take  mine  eafe  in  mine  inn,  but  i  JbaH  hcve  my 

pocket  pick' df\  There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  thefe  words.  To  take 
mine  eafe  in  mine  inne^  was  an  ancient  proverb,  not  very  difierent  in 
its  application  from  that  maxim,  <*  Every  man's  houie  is  his 
caftle;  ^^^  ^^^  originaUy  Signified  a  boufe  or  habitation.  [Sax« 
inne,  domus,  domicilium,]  When  the  word  inne  began  to  change  its 
meaning,  and  to  be  ufed  to  fignify  a  boufe  of  entertainment^  the 
proverb,  ftill  continuing  in  force,  was  applied  in  the  flatter  fcnfe, 
as  it  is  here  ufed  by  Shakfpeare:  or  perhaps  FalilaflF  here  bumor- 
oafly  iMms  npon  the  word  imte,  in  order  to  rcpreicnt  the  wrong 
done  him  more  ftron^Iy. 

In  John  HevwoocTs  Works  imprinted  at  London,  1598,  quarto, 
bl.  1.  is  "  a  dialogue  wherein  are  pleaiantly  contrivca  tliMC  nnm^ 
of  all  the  effedlual  proverbs  in  our  Englifh  tongue,  &c.  together 
with  three  hundred  epigrams  on  three  hundred  proverbs*  In 
ch.  vi.  is  the  following: 

"  Reftv  welth  willeth  me  the  widow  to  winne, 
**  To  let  the  world  wag,  and  take  mine  eafe  in  mine  inme** 
And  among  the  epigrams  is:  [26*  Of  Eafe  in  an  lnme.'\ 
**  Thou  takeft  thine  eafe  in  thine  inne  fo  nye  thee, 
**  That  no  man  in  his  inne  can  take  eafe  by  thee." 
Othcrwife : 

*•  Thou  takeft  thine  eafe  in  thine  inne,  but  I  fee, 
««  Thine  inne  taketh  neither  eafe  nor  profit  by  thee.'* 
Now  in  the  firil  of  thefe  diftichs  the  woni  inne  h  ufed  in  its 
ancient  meaning,  being  fpoken  by  a  perfon  who  is  about  to  marry 
I 
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Hosr^  O  Jefu !  I  Ji^vc heard  the  prmcetell  him, 
I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  Jwas  copper. 

Fal.  How  1  the  priiKc  is  a  Jack/  a  fneak-cup; 
and,  if  he  were  here,  I  would  <3u4gel  him  like  a 
dog,  if  he  would  fay  fo. 

Enter  Prince  Hekry  and  P01N5,  marching.  Fal- 
STAFF  meets  the  Prince,  ^l^yi^g  on  bis  truncheon^ 
like  ^  fife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad?  is  the  wind  in  that  door, 
i'faith  ?  mull  wc  all  march  I 


a  widow  for  the  fake  of  a  home,  &c.    In  the  two  laft  places,  im^ 
feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  fenfe  it  bears  at  prefent.     Percy. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  in  a  MS.  note  to  Speght's  Chaucer,  fays, 
*'  Some  of  Heywood's  epigrams  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  conceit! 
and  devices  of  pleafant  fir  Thomas  Mote." 

Intte  for  a  habitation,  or  a  reeds,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Spenfer 
and  other  ancient  writers.  So,  in  A  Wwld  tofi'd  at  Tenmf,  1620; 
♦*  Thcfe  great  rich  men  muft  takejheir  wfe  in  their  Inn"  Again,,  in 
Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie,  1617:  "  The  beggar  Irus  that  haunted 
the  palace  of  Penelope,  would  take  hh  ea/e  in  his  inne,  as  well  at 
the  peeres  of  Ithaca."    St.ebvbks. 

I  believe  nrff/difiered  from  caftles,  in  not  being  of  ifo  much  con- 
fequence  and  extent,  and  more  particularly  in  not  being. fortified.*— 
So  Inns  of  court,  and  in  the  univerfities,  before  the  endowment  of 
colleges*  Thus,  Trinity  collie,  Cambridge,  was  made  out  of  and 
built  on  the  fite  of  feveral  inns.    Lo&t. 

^  ...  a  feal-ring  of  my  grandfather' s,  ivorth  forty  mark.]  Thit 
feems  to  have  been  the  ufual  price  of  fuch  a  ring  about  Falftaff's 
time.  In  the  printed  Ralls  of  Parliament,  Vol.  VI.  p.  140,  wc 
meet  with  "  kfignet  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  XL  marcs." 

RiTSON* 

'  .  ■  the  prince  is  a  Jack,]  This  term  of  oontempt  occurs 
frequently  in  our  author.  In  The  Taming  of  the  Shfiew,  Katharine 
calk  her  mufick-mafter,  in  derifion,  a  twa^gling  facL   Malonb. 

This  term  is  likewife  met  with  in  Coriolanus,  Tlje  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Cymbeline,  Sec.  &c.  but  is  (Ull  fo  much  in  ufe^  as  fcarcely 
to  need  exemplification.    Stskvsns. 
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BjkD.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgatc-fiilhion.^ 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me, 

P.  Hen.    What  fay 'ft  thou,  miftrefs  Quickly? 

How  does  thy  huft^and  ?  I  love  him  well,  he  is  an 

honeft  man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr*ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  lift  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  fay 'ft  thou.  Jack? 

Fjil.  The  other  night  1  fell  afleep  here  behind 
the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  pick'd:  this  houfe 
is  turn'd  bawdy-houfe,  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didft  thou  lofe.  Jack  ? 

Fjil.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  feal-ring  of 
my  grandfather's. 

P.  Hen.  a  trifle,  fome  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  faid,  I 
heard  your  grace  fay  fo :  And,  my  lord,  he  fpeaks 
moft  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouth'd  man  as  he 
is ;  and  faid,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman- 
hood in  me  elfe. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a 
ftew'd  prune;*  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in 


^  Nenugate'fa/hi(m.'\     As  prifoncrs  arc  conveyed  to  Ncw^ 

gate,  faflcned  two  and  two  together.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftix^  1601  :  *«  Why  then,  cooae;  well 
walk  arm  in  arm,  as  though  we  were  leading  one  another  to  A^fov- 
gate^*    Rebd. 

*  There*  t  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  ftew'd  prune ;  &c.]  The 
propriety  of  thefe  fimiles  I  am  not  Aire  that  I  fiilly  underftand. 
Aftenv  d  prune  has  the  appearance  of  a  prune,  but  has  no  taftc. 
A  drawn  fox,  that  is«  an  exenterated  fox,  has  the  ^^rrn  of  a  fox 
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a  drawn  fox;^  and  for  womanhood^  maid  Marian 

without  his  powers.  I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explication  wrong, 
which  makes  a  drawn  fox  to  mean,  a  fox  often  hunted \  though  to 
dripw  is  a  hunter's  term  for  purfuit  by  the  track.  My  interpre- 
tation makes  they©*  fuit  better  to  i^tfrune.  Thefe  are  very  flcn- 
der  difquifitions>  biit  fuch  is  the  talk  of  a  commentator. 

Johnson. 
Dti  Lodge,  in  his  pamphlet  cdled  JVit*s  Miferie^  or  the  World' i 
MadneJ/e,  i^^6»  defcribes  a  bawd  thus:  '<  This  is  (hee  that  laies 
wait  at  all  the  carriers  for  wenches  new  come  up  to  London ;  and 
you  Ihall  know  her  dwelling  by  a  di/b  of  ftenud  prunes  in  the  win- 
dow ;  and  two  or  three  flcenng  wenches  ut  knitting  or  fowing  in 
her  (hop*" 

Ift  Medjurefor  Meqfure^  A61 IL  the  male  bawd  excuses  himfelf 
for  having  admitted  Elbow's  wife  into  his  houfe,  by  faying,  **  that 
(he  came  m  gredt  with  child^  and  longing  ioTflenjo'dpruTus,  which 
flood  in  a  difli,"  &c. 

Slender,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor^  who  apparently  wifhet 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  miftrefs  by  a  feeming  propen£ty  to 
love  as  well  as  war,  talks  of  having  meafured  weapons  with  a 
fencing-mafler  for  a  dijh  of  fte<w'd  prunes. 

In  another  old  dramatic  piece  entitled^  If  this  he  not  a  good  Play 
the  De*vil  is  in  it,  i6i2,  a  bravo  enters  with  money,  and  fays, 
«<  Thb  is  the  penfion  of  the  Hewes,  you  need  not  unde  it  2  'ti$ 
ftcw-moncy^  ^x,  ftenv'd prune  cajh,  fir." 

Among  the  other  fins  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  once  celebrated 
Gabriel  Harvey,  by  his  antagonift  Nafh,  "  to  be  drunk  with  the 
firrop  or  liquor  o£  Jiewj'd prunes ,**  is  not  the  leaft  infilled  on. 

Again,  in  Decker's  Honeft  Whore ,  P.  IL  1630:  '*  Peace!  two 
dilhes  oift&nv*d  prunes,  a  bawd  and  a  pander!*'  Again,  in  North* 
tvard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfler,  1607,  a  bawd  fays,  "  I  will 
have  but  fix  fte<wed prunes  in  a  dilh,  ana  fomc  of  mother  Wall's 
cakes ;  for  my  bed  cuftomers  are  tailors."     Again,  in  The  Noble 

Stran^r,  1 640 :  '* to  be  drunk  with  cream  2cr6.  ftewed prunes ! 

fox  on't,  bawdy-houfe  fare."  Again,  in  Decker's  Se*ven 
deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  1606  :  *'  Nay,  the  fober  Perpetuana-fuited 
Puritane,  that  dares  not  (fo  much  as  by  moone-light)  come  neare 
the  fuburb  ihadow  of  a  houfe  where  they  {ex  flexed  prunes  before 
you,  raps  as  boldly  at  the  hatch,  when  he  knows  Candlelight  is 
within,  as  if  he  were  a  new  chofen  confiable." 

The  pafTages  already  quoted  are  fufficient  to  (how  that  a  difh  of 
fienv'd prunes  was  not  only  the  ancient  defignation  of  a  brothel, 
but  the  conftant  appendage  to  it. 

From  A  Treatife  on  the  Lues  Fenerea^  written  by  W.  Clowes, 
i»ne  of  her  majel^'s  forgeons^  x  596,  and  other  books  of  the  fame 

Vol.  VIII.  M  m 
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may  be  the  deputy'^  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.*  Go, 
you  thing,  go. 

kind,  it  appears  that  primes  were  direded  to  be  boiled  in  broth  for 
thofe  rerfons  already  infe^ed ;  and  that  both  Jfe<w*d  prunet  and 
roailecl  apples  were  commonly,  though  uofuccefsfully,  taken  by 
way  of  prevention.     So  much  for  the  infidelity  oi  fitwd prunes. 

Stbivbrs. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  fo  fully  difcuiTed  the  fubjed  oi  fte*w$d  prmucsf 

that  one  can  add  nothing  but  the  price*     In  ■  piece  caUcd  Emnks't 

Bay  Harje  in  a  Trance^  1 595,  we  have  "  A  ftock  of  wmichea,  fel 

op  with  ^fki  fiewodprmes^  nine  for  a  tdUr."    Farmer. 

•>  — ^  a  drtfwn  fox ;]  A  drarwn  fix  may  be  a  fox  drawn 
over  the  ground,  to  exercife  the  hounds.  So,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Tamer  Tamed : 

*•  — —  tfiatg/r/mwyor  Morofo." 

Mr.  Heath  obfcrves,  that  *•  afixdraium  over  the  ground  to 
learc  a  fccnt,  and  exercife  the  hounds,  may  be  faid  to  have  no  truth 
in  it,  becaufe  it  deceives  the  hounds,  who  run  with  the  fame  eager- 
ftefs  as  if  they  were  in  purfult  of  a  real  fox." 

I  am  not,  however,  confident  that  this  explanation  is  ri^ht.  It 
was  formerly  fuppofcd  that  a  fix,  when  dra<wn  out  of  his  hole, 
had  the  fagacity  to  counterfeit  death,  that  he  might  thereby  obtain 
an  opportunity  to  efcape.  For  thb  information  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Toilet,  who  quotes  Olans  Magnus,  Lib.  X VIII.  cap.  xxxix : 
**  Infuper  fingit  fe  mortuam,"  &c.  This  particular  and  mai^ 
others  relative  to  the  fubtilty  of  the  fox,  have  been  tranflated  by 
feveral  ancient  Englilh  writers.    St  £  e  v  £  s  s. 

a  maid  Marian  maj  be  &c.]      Maid  MarioM  is  a  matt 

^  diefled  like  a  woman,  who  attends  the  dancers  of  the  morris. 

JOHNSOK* 

In  th6  ancient  Sm^s  cf  Rubin  Hdod  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
maid  Marian,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  concubine*  I  could 
quote  many  pafifages  in  my  old  MSr  to  this  pufpofe,  bat  fhall  pro* 
duce  only  one : 

**  Good  Robin  Hood  was  living  then, 

*•  Which  now  is  quite  forgot, 
"  And  fo  was  fay  re  maid  Marian,**  &c.     Percy. 
It  appears  from  the  old  play  of  The  Ih^rfall  of  Rehert  Earl  of 
Huntington,  1 601 ,  that  maid  Marian  was  originally  a  name  aifumed 
by  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  FitZfwater,  while  R^bin 
i^focd  remained  in  a  itate  of  outlawry  : 

**  Next  'tis  agreed  (if  tlierto  (hec  agree) 

**  That  feire  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  ftamc; 
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//os9*.  Say,  what  thing?  what  thing? 
Fal.  Whajt  thing?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God 
on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
thou  {hould'ft  know  it;  lam  an  honeft  man's  wife: 
and,  fetting  thy  knighthood  afide,.  thou  art  a  knave 
to  call  me  fo. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  afide^  thou  art  a 
beaft  to  fay  otherwife. 

Hosr.  Say,  what  beafi,  thou  knave  thou  ? 
,  Fal.  What  beaft?  why,  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  fir  John  !  why  an  otter  ? 

Fal.  Why?  flie's  neither  fifli,  nor  flcfh;^  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her* 


*'  And  while  it  is  the  chancsc  of  Robin  Hoode 
*l  To  live  in  Shcrcwoddc  a  poor  outlawes  life, 
'*  She  by  maide  Marian's  nanbc  be  only-  call'd. 

**  Mat.  I  am  contented ;  reade  on^  little  John : 
**  Henceforth  let  me  be  nam'd  tnaide  Marian" 

'rbii  lady  was  afterwards  poifoned  by  King  John  at  Daamow 
Priory,  after  he  had  made  AveMl  fruitlefs  attempts  on  her  chaftiQr. 
Dravton  has  written  her  l^nd. 

Shakfpeare  fpesdcs  of  maid  Marian  in  hef  degraded  ftate,  when 
file  was  repfeteted  hf  a  ftrumpet  ot  &  clown* 

Soe  Figuie  2.  in  ihe  pJafie  at  the  end  of  this  pUy,  with  Mr. 
Toilet's  oofervations  on  it.    St e e  v e  n s. 

Maid  Marian  fecms  to  have  been  the  lady  of  a  Whit/urt-ale,  or 
morris-dance.  The  widow  in  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  Lon^e  and 
Honour,  (p.  247,)  iays :  *'  I  have  been  Miftrefs  Marian  in  a  Man-- 
rv^  ere  now.**  Morris  is^  indeed,  there  fpelt  wrong;  the  dance 
Was  not  fb  called  firom  prince  Maurice,  but  from  the  Spanilh  mo'. 
ri/co,  a  dancer  of  the  morris  or  moorijh  dance.     HawkIms. 

There  is  an  old  piece  entitled.  Old  Me^  of  Hereford/hire  for  a 
Mayd-Marian,  and  Hereford  Ta^wn  for  a  Morris-dance :  or  12 
Morris-dancers  in  Herefordjhire,  of  12OO  Years  old.  Lond.  1609, 
quarto.  It  is  dedicated  to  one  Hall,  a  celebrated  Tabouret  in  that 
country.     T.  Warton. 

I  -«, —  neither Mt  w^r  fUJh\\  So,  the  proverb:  «  l^eitber  fjk 
mrflejh,  nor  good  red  herring."    Steiviks* 
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Host.  Thou  art  an  unjuft  man  in  faying  fo;  thou 
dr  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me»  thou  knave 
thou ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fay 'ft  true,  hoftefs ;  and  he  flan- 
ckrs  thee  moft  grofsly* 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  faid  thi» 
other  day,  you  ought  him  a  thoufand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Srrrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thoufand  pound? 

FjL.  A  thoufand  pound,  Hal?  a  million:  thy 
love  is  worth  a  million;  thou  owcft  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  call'd  you  Jack,  and  faid, 
he  would  cudgel  yoo. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph? 

Bard*  Indeed,  fir  John,  you  faid  fo. 

Fal.  Yea;  if  he  faid,  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  fay,  *tis  copper:  Dareft  thou  be  as^ 
good  as  thy  word  now  ? 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  know'ft,  as  thou  art  but 
roan,  I  dare:  but,  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee, as 
I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion? 

Fal.  The  king  himfelf  is  to  be  fear'd  as  the 
lion:  Doft  thou  think,  lit  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy 
father  ?  nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break !  * 

4 1  fraj  God,  my  girdle  break  !'\     Alluding  to  the  oW 

adage--'*  ongirt,  unblcft."    Thus,  in  the  Pbantaftkk  Age^  bL  U 
tn  ancient  ballad : 

*«  Unzirt,  nnhUft,  the  proverbe  faye$^ 

"  And  they,  to  prove  it  right, 
**  Have  got  a  fafhion  now  adayea 

"  That's  odious  to  the  fight; 
^  Like  Frenchmen,  all  on  points  they  fbuulL 
•*  No  girdles  now  they  wear,"  &c. 
Perhaps  this  ludicroQs  imprecation  is  proverbiaL    ^f  kv  Tc> 
ftt»ny  WMH  Gqffifi  fiuet,  dt  poCA,  4tO*  1609  ; 
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A  Hen.  O,  if  it  fhould^  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees !  But,  firrah,  there's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honefty,  in  this  bofom  of  thine; 
it  is  alt  filled  up  with  guts,  and  midriff.  Charge  an 
honed  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket !  Why,  thou 
whorefon,  impudent,  embofs'd  rafcal,^  if  there  were 
any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckonings, 
memorandums  of  bawdy -houfes,  and  one  poor 
pennyworth  of  fugar-candy  to  make  thee  long- 
winded  ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enrich'd  with  any 
other  injuries  but  thefe,  I  am  a  villain.^  And  yet 
you  will  (land. to  it;  you  will  not  pocket  up 
wrong : '  Art  thou  not  alham'd  ? 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  know'ft,  in  the 
ftate  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  (hould 
poor  Jack  FalftafF  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thou 
feeft,  I  have  more  flelh  than  another  man;   and 

therefore  more  frailty. You  confefs  then,  you 

pick'd  my  pocket? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  fo  by  the  ftory- 

**  How  fav^ft  thoH,  Bcffe  ?  ftall  it  be  fo,  girle  ?  fpcakc  : 
•*  If  I  make  one,  fray  God  my  girdle  break  /  "    Ste  E  VB  NS# 
Hiis  wiih  had  more  force  formerly  than  at  prefent,  it  being 
once  the  caftom  to  wear  the  puHe  hanging  by  the  eirdle ;  fo  that 
its  breaking,  if  not  obferved  by  the  wearer,  was  a  (erious  matter. 

Malonb. 
^  —  w«/i^^»/,  embofs'd  rajcal^     Embofs*d\s  fwoln,  puffy. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Lear  : 

«*  A  plague-fore,  or  <w^£^^/ carbuncle."    Ste evens, 

*  if  thy  pocket  nvere  enrich' d  ivith  ofij^  other  injuries  but 

thefe ^  &C.1  As  the  pocketing  of  injuries  was  a  common  phrafc,  I 
fuppofe,  the  Prince  calls  the  contents  of  Falftaff 's  pocket — injuries. 

Steevens. 

'  you  nuill  not  pocket  up  njorong ;]     Some  part  of  this  merry 

dialogue  teems  to  have  been  loft.  I  fuppofe  Falftaff  in  preffmg  the 
robbery  upon  his  hoftefs,  had  declared  nis  refolution  not  to  pocket  up 
wrongs  or  injuries,  to  which  the  Prince  alludes.     Johnson, 
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Fal.  Hoftcfs,  I  forgive  thee:  Go,  make  itady 
breakfaft;  love  thy  buiband,  look  to  thy  fervarrts, 
cherifh  thy  guefts:  thou  fhalt  find  me  tradlabic 
to  any  honeft  reafon:  thou  feeft,  lam  pacified. — 
Still? — Nay,  pr'ythee,  be  gone.  [JSa;// Hoftefs.] 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court :  tor  the  roldrery, 
lad, — How  is  that  anfwer'd  ? 

P.  Hen.  O,  my  fweet  beef,  I  muft  ftill  be  good 
angel  to  thee: — The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back,  'tis  a 
double  labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and 
may  do  any  thing. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  firft  thing  thou 
do'ft,  and  do  it  with  unwafti'd  hands  too.* 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee.  Jack,  a  charge  of 
foot. 

Fal.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horfc.  Where 
Ihall  I  find  one  that  can  fteal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine 
thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts! 
I  am  heinoufly  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked 
for  thefe  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous  s 
I  laud  them,  I  praife  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph, 

Bard.  My  lord. 

•  do  ii  nvitb  unwafhM  hands  too."]  i.  c  Do  it  immediate])', 

or  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning,  even  without  ftaying  to  wafh  your 
hands. 

So,  in  The  More  the  Merrier ^  a  coUedlion  of  Epigrams,  1608: 

*'  as  a  fchool-boy  dares 

**  Fall  to  ere  tvajb^d  bis  bands,  or  faid  his  prayers." 

Perhaps,  however,  Falftaff  alludes  to  the  ancient  adage : — Iliotis 
wanibus  traQare  facra,  I  find  the  fame  exprefiion  in  Acolaftm^  a 
comedy,  1 540 :  "  Why  be  thefe  holy  thynges  to  be  medled  with 
'With  tckwafied bands ?"     Stbeveks. 
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P.  Hen.    Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of 
Lancafter, 

My  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord  of  Wcftmore- 
land. — 

Go,  Poins,  to  horfe,^  to  horfe ;  for  thou,  and  I, 

Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time. 

Jack, 

Meet  me  to-morrow  i*  the  Temple-hall 

At  two  o'clock  i'the  afternoon; 

There  Ihalt  thou  know  thy  charge;  and  there  re- 
ceive 

Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 

The  land  is  burning;  Percy  ftands  on  high; 

And  either  they,  or  we,  muft  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prince,  Poins,  and  Bardolph. 

Fjl.  Rfire  words!  brave  world! Hoftefs,my 

breakfaft;  come: — 
O,  I  could  wilh,  this  tavern  were  my  drum !  [Exit. 

9 Poins,  to  bor/ir,]  I  cannot  but  think  that  ?eto  is  again  put 

for  Poins.     I  fuppofc  the  old  copy  had  only  a  P .     We  have 

Peto  afterwards,  not  riding  with  the  Prince,  but  lieutenant  to  Fal- 
ftaff.    Johnson. 

I  have  adopted  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation.     Steevens. 

The  old  copies  read — Go,  Peto,  to  horfe.  In  further  fupport 
of  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Poins  luits 
the  metre  of  the  line,  which  would  be  deftroyed  by  a  word  of  two 
fyllablcs.     Malone. 
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ACT    IV.        SCENE    I. 

7be  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewfbury, 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hor.  Well  faid,  my  noble  Scot :    If  fpeaking 
truth. 
In  this  fine  a^e,  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  fhould  the  Douglas  *  have, 
'As  not  a  foldier  of  this  feafon's  ftamp 
Should  go  fo  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  foothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourfelf : 
Nay,  taflc  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord, 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  him.^ 


*  —  the  Douglas — ]  This  expreflion  is  frequent  in  Holinlhcd, 
and  is  always  applied  by  way  of  pre-eminence  to  the  head  of  fbc 
Douglas  family.    Stebvens. 

'  Bta  I  ivill  beard  him  J]     To  beard  is  to  opfo/eface  to  face  in  a 
koftile  or  daring  manner.     So,  in  Drayton's  ^tuft  of  Cynthia  : 
•*  That  it  with  woodbine  durft  compare 
"  And  beard  the  eglantine." 
Again^  in  Macbeth: 

**  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard.** 

This  phrafe,  which  foon  loft  its  original  fignification,  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  from  romance.  In  ancient  lane;aage,  to 
head  2L  man,  was  to  cut  oj^hh  head,  and  to  beard  him,  ugnified  to 
(ut  off  bis  beards  a  pumihment  which  was  frequently  inlidM  by 
giants  on  fuch  unfortunate  princes  as  fell  into  their  hands.  So^ 
Drayton  in  his  Pofyoibion,  Song  4 : 

"  And  for  a  trophy  brought  the  giant's  coat  awiy, 
«•  Made  of  the  teards  of  kings."    St e  e  v  i  n $• 
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Hor.  Do  fo,  and  *tis  well  :— 

Enter  a  Mcflenger,  with  Letters. 

What  letters  haft  thou  there? — I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  Thefe  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Hor.  Letters  from  him !  why  comes  he  not  him- 
felf? 

Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord ;  he*s  grievous 
fick. 

Hor.  'Zounds!  how  has  he  the  leifure  to  be 
fick. 
In  fuch  a  juftling  time?  Who  leads  his  power? 
Under  whofe  government  come  they  along? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord.* 


4  Meflf.  His  letters  hear  his  mittd,  not  /,  my  lord.]  The  oM. 
copies— -not  I  my  mind^  and — not  I  his  mind.     Stsbvems. 

The  line  (hould  be  read  and  divided  thus : 
Meff.  His  letters  hear  his  mind,  not  I. 
Hot.  His  mind! 

Hotfpur  had  alked,  nuho  leads  his  powers  f  The  Meflenger  anA^ers. 
His  letters  hear  his  mind.  The  other  replies.  His  mind!  As  much 
as  to  fay,  I  enquire  not  about  his  mind,  I  want  to  know  where 
hie  powerv  are.     This  is  natural,  and  perfedly  in  charader. 

Warburtok* 

The  earlieft  quarto,  i;98»  reads — not  I  my  mind; — the  com- 
pofitor  havbg  inadvertently  repeated  the  word  mind^  which  had 
occurred  immediately  before ;  an  error  which  often  happens  at  the 
prefs.  The  printer  of  the  third  quarto,  in  1 604,  not  feeing  how 
the  miflake  had  arifen,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  fenfe,  changed 
my  to  his^  reading,  *♦  not  I  his  mind,"  which  was  followed  in  all 
the  fubfequent  ancient  editions.  The  prefent  correction,  which  is 
certainly  right,  was  made  by  Mr.  Capell.  In  two  of  the  other 
fpeecbes  fpoken  by  the  meflenger,  he  ufes  the  fame  language,  nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  (hould  addrefs  Hotfpur,  without  this  mark  of 
irefped.  In  his  firft  fpeech  the  meflenger  is  interrupted  by  the 
impetuofity  of  the  perfon  whom  he  addrefTes,  to  whom,  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  he  would  otherwife  have  there  alfo  given  his  title. 

Malone. 
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fFx>R.  I  pr'jrthcc,  tell  mc,  doth  he  keep  Im  bed? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  fet  forth; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence. 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  phyficians. 

fVoR.  I  would ,  the  ftate  of  time  had  firft  been  whole. 
Ere  he  by  ficknefs  had  been  vifited ; 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now !  droop  now !  this  iicknefs  doth 
infeA 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize ; 

•Tb  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 

He  writes  me  here, — that  inward  ficknefs  * — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  itot 
So  foon  be  drawn;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 
To  lay  fo  dai^erous  and  dear  a  truft 
On  any  foul  remov'd,^  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertifement, — 
That  with  our  fmall  conjunftion,  we  (hould  on. 
To  fee  how  fortune  is  diipos'd  to  us: 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now;  * 

I  have  fi^owed  Mr.  Makme  in  printiiig  tliis  JCrfi  fpeech  with  a 
break  after— ^/o/i^,-- — .  At  the  fame  dme  I  fofpe^^  ikat  the 
word — come,  which  deprives  the  fentence  of  M  pretenfions  to  har- 
mony, was  a  playhoofe  ittterpolationy  and  that  the  paffiige  origtfia% 
ran  as  follows: 

Tbffr  letttrs  from  your  father .     Stbcvens. 

< that  inrward ficknefs — ]     A  line,  probably,  has  here  been 

loft.    Malone. 

I  fufpeA  no  omifllon.  Hotipvr  is  abruptly  enumerating  the 
principal  topicks  of  the  letter  he  has  before  him.    Stsbybks. 

'  Off  aity  foul  remov'i^  On  any  left  memr  to  himiclf ;  on  aojf 
wbofe  intereft  is  remote.    Johnson. 

So,  in  As  you  Like  it :  **  Your  accent  is  (bmething  finer  than  yoo 
could  purchafe  in  fo  removed  a  dwelling."     Stievens. 

* no  quailing  nvuj\]  To  quail  is  to  languilh,  to  fink  into 

dejedlion.     So,  in  Cymheline : 

'*  For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  falfe  fpicict 
^  igfttii/ to  remember, •"     Steevens. 
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Becaufe  the  king  is  certainly  poflefs'd 
Of  all  our  purpofes.     What  fay  yoa  to  it? 
IVoR.  Your  father's  fickncfs  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hor.  A  perilous  galh,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off: — 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not;  his  prefent  want 
Seems  more  than  we  fhall  find  it : — Were  it  good. 
To  fet  the  exad:  wealth  of  all  -our  dates 
All  at  one  caft?  to  fet  fo  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 
It  were  not  good :  for  therein  ihould  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hope; 
The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes.' 

^  for  therdnjhould  ive  read 

T'ht  'very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hope\ 
^he  t^ery  Hft,  thf  *very  utmofi  bound 

Of  all  our  fortunesSl  To  read  thf  bottom  and  ^  fotd  ef  tkoff^ 
and  the  bound  of  fortune  ^  though  all  the  cqne»>  and  stll  the  editooi 
have  received  it,  furely  cannot  be  right*  i  can  think  on  no  ocher 
word  than  rijque : 

therein  Jbwld  *we  rifgue 

The  'very  bottom  Sec. 
The  lift  is  the/flv/rge ;  iigafativcly,  the  utmoft  line  of  circum- 
lerenoe«  the  utmoft  extent.    If  we  ihould  with  lefs  change  read 
rendp  it  will  only  fuit  with  llfi,  not  with  foul  or  hoitonu 

JoH»rs(^ir* 

I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  true  one.  So,  in  Kmg 
Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

"  we  then  (houldyrr  the  bottom 

'*  Of  all  our  fortunes."     Steevens. 

I  once  wilhcd  to  read — treads  inftead  of  read;  but  I  now  think, 
there  is  no  need  of  alteration.  To  read  a  bound  is  certainly  a  very 
harfh  phrafe,  but  not  more  fo  than  many  others  of  Shakfpeare.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  bottom  of  their  fortunes  (hould  be  difplayed, 
its  circumference  or  boundary  would  be  neceflarily  expoied  to  view. 
Sight  being  neceifar}'  to  reading,  to  read  is  here  ufcd,  m  Shakfpearc'« 
licentious  language,  for  to  fee. 

The  paflage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  K.  Henry  FL  ftrongly 
xronfirms  this  interpretation.  To  it  may  be  added  this  in  Romee 
and  Juliet : 
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Doug.  *Faith,  and  fo  wc  fhould; 

Where  now  remains '  a  fweet  reverfion : 
We  may  boldly  fpend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
Is  to  come  in :  • 
A  comfort  of  retirement'  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  a  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto. 
If  that  the  devil  and  mifchance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

ff^oR.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt* 


'*  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds^ 

**  Which y^rt  into  the  Mtom  of  my  grief?** 
And  this  in  Meafurefor  Mea/ure: 

**  and  It  concerns  me 

**  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  pltcc." 
One  of  the  phrafes  in  the  text  is  fbnna  in  Ttvelftb  Night:  **  She 
is  the  li/i  of  my  voyage/*  The  other  [the  jfm?  of  hope]  ocean 
fieqaentl^  in  our  author's  plays*  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  his  cod- 
temporanes.  Thus,  in  J  Mid/ummer  Nigbfs  Dream,  we  find— 
**  the  foul  of  counfcl;"  and  in  Troilus  and  Creffida^*^  the  fimi  of 
lore."    So  alfo,  in  Marlowe's  Lxft's  DommioH  : 

•*  ■         Your  defperate  arm 

<«  Hath  almoft  thruft  quite  through  tiff  heart  of  hope.** 

Malohb. 
▼  Where  now  remaims — ]     Where  is,   I  d)ink»  ufed  here  for 
ntjhereas.    It  is  often  ufed  with  that  fignification  by  our  author  and 
his  contemporaries*    M  a  l  o  n  b. 

So,  in  Pericles f  Prince  of  Tyre^  AA  I.  fc.  i : 

«*  Where  now  you  are  both  a  fiithcr  and  a  fon." 

Stejvbks. 

•  We  may  boldly  fpend  uf  on  the  hope  of  luhat 
Js  to  come  in :]     Reaa : 

We  now  maj  boldly  fpend,  npon  the  hope 
Of  twhat  is  to  come  in.     Ri  tson. 

♦  A  comfort  of  retirement — ]  A  fupport  to  which  we  may  hare 
lecourie.    Johnson. 

*  The  anality  and  hair  of  our  attempt — ]  The  hair  feems  to  be 
the  complexion,  the  charaQer.  The  metaphor  appears  barih  to  us* 
)>ut»  perhaps*  was  familiar  in  our  author's  lime.    We  flill  faj 
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Brooks  no  divilion :  It  will  be  thought 

By  fome,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 

That  wifdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dillike 

Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence ; 

And  think,  how  luch  an  apprchenfion 

May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faAion, 

And  breed  a  kind  of  queftion  in  our  caufe : 

For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  fide  ^ 

foinething  is  againfi  the  hair,  as  againft  tht  grain,  that  is»  againft 
the  natural  tendency.    Johnson* 

In  an  old  comedy  called  7be  Family  ofLwe,  I  meet  with  an  cx- 
preffion  which  very  well  fupports  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation : 

**  They  fay  I  am  of  the  right  hair,  and  indeed  they  may 

Hand  to  V 

Again,  in  The  Coxcomb,  bv  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*«  fmce  he  will  Dc 

•*  An  afs  againft  the  hair"    Steevens. 
This  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  old  interlude  of  Tom 
Tyler  and  his  Wife,  1 508  : 

**  But  I  bridled  a  colt  of  a  contrarie  haire"    Ma  lone. 

5  lae  of  the  oSttmg  Jide — ]    All  the  latter  editions  read 

offending,  but  2JI  the  older  copies  which  I  have  feen,  from  the  firft 
Quarto  to  the  edition  of  Rowe,  read — <we  of  the  off*ring  Jide.  Of 
uiis  reading  the  fenfe  is  obfcnre,  and  therefore  the  change  has  been 
made;  but  fince  neither  0^m«^  nor  offending  are  words  likely  to 
lie  miftaken,  I  cannot  but  fufpeft  that  offering  is  right,  efpecially 
as  it  is  read  in  the  copy  of  1599,  whidi  is  more  corredly 
printed  than  any  fingle  edition,  that  I  have  yet  feen,  of  a  play 
written  by  Shakfoeare. 

The  offering  pde  may  fignify  that  party,  which,  afting  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  law,  ftrengthens  itfelf  only  by  offers-,  increafes  its 
numbers  only  by  promifes.  The  king  can  raife  an  army,  and  con- 
tinue it  by  threats  of  puniihment ;  but  thoie,  whom  no  man  it 
under  any  obligation  to  obc}',  can  gather  forces  only  by  offers  of 
advantage :  and  it  i»  truly  remarked,  that  they,  whofe  influence 
arifes  from  offers,  muft  keep  danger  out  of  fight. 

The  offering  fide  mzy  mean  fimply  the  ajfailant,  in  oppofition  to 
the  defendant  \  and  it  is  likewife  true  of  him  that  offe  s  war,  or 
makes  an  invafion,  that  his  caufe  ought  to  be  kept  clear  from  all 
obje^ons.     Johnson. 

Johnfon's  laft  explanation  of  the  word  offering,  appears  to  be 
jjght.    Hb  flrft  is  far-fetched  and  unnaturak    M.  Mason. 
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Muft-keep  aloof  from  ftrid  arbitrement ; 

And  flop  all  fighuholes,  every  loop,  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reafon  may  pry  in  upon  u&: 

This  abfence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain. 

That  Ihows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear  * 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  drain  too  far. 

I,  rather,  of  his  abfence  make  this  ufe ; — 
It  lends  a  luftre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize. 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here :  for  men  muft  think. 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  pufh  againft  the  kingdom ;  with  his  help. 
We  Ihall  o'erturn  it  topfy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  fuch  a 
word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  term  of  fear.' 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hor.  My  coulin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  foul. 

Ver.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 
lord. 
The  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  feven  thouland  ftrong. 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  prince  John. 

Hor.  No  harm :  What  more  ? 


^  This  ab/enct  of  jaur  father  s  draws  a  curtain^ 
Thatjbo^s  the  ignorant  a  kindofk^x  &c«]  To  draw  a  cortam 
had  aticiently  the  fame  meaning,  as  to  undraw  one  has  at  pieient. 
So,  (fays  Mr.  Malonc,)  in  a  ftagc  direftion  in  King  Henry  ^1.  P.  IL 
(quarto,  1600,)  "  Then  the  atrtaincs  being  dra^ne^  Duke  Hum- 
phrey is  dif cantered  in  his  bed." 

Fear^  in  the  prefent  inftance,  fignifies  a  terrlfick  objc^ 

SxEfiVSKf* 

s  ,_.^terin  ^/*y><7r.]  Folio — dream  o£  £csLt.    MaVowi*         ^ 
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Ver.  And  further,  I  iMtve  kam'd, — 

The  king  himfelf  in  perfon  is  fet  forth^ 
Or  hitherwards  intended  fpeedily. 
With  ftrong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hor.  He  Ihall  be  welcome  too.  Where  is  his  fon^ 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales/ 
And  his  comrades,  that  daif  *d  the  world  afide. 
And  bid  it  pafs? 

Ver.  All  furnilh'd,  all  in  arms. 

All  plumM  like  eftridges,  that  wing  the  wind; 
Eated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; ' 

*  The  nimble^footed  mad'Cap  prince  of  Walet^  Shakfpcare  rare^ 
beftows  his  epithets  at  random.  Stowe  fays  of  the  Prince:  **  lie 
was  paffing  fwift  in  running,  infomuch  that  he  with  two  other  of 
his  lords,  without  hounds,  bow,  or  other  engine,  would  take  m 
wild  buck,  or  doe,  in  a  large  park,*'  *  Steevens, 

7  Allfumifi^dt  all  in  arms, 
AH  plurnd  like  ejiridges,  that  wing  the  njjind'. 
Bated  like  eapei  &c.]     The  old  copies — that  wth  the  wind. 
For  the  fake  of  affording  the  reader  a  text  eafily  intelligible»  I 
baye  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Malone,   by  adopting  Dr« 
Johnfon'a  emendation. 

See  the  following  notes.    Stsevens. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  eflridte$,  that  hated  nuith  the  nuind  like 
iaglaf  for  the  relative  that,  in  die  ofual  conftrudion,  muft  relate 
fo  ^fi^^idges. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

All  flum'd  like  eft  ridges,  and  ivith  the  wind 
Bating  like  eagles. 
By  which  he  has  efcaped  part  of  the  difficulty,  but  has  yet  left 
impropriety  fufficient  to  make  his  reading  queftionable. 
I  read: 

All  /nmijh'd,  all  in  arms. 
All  plum*d  like  eftridges  that  wing  the  tmnd 
Bated  like  eagles. 
This  gives  a  ftrone  ima^e.    They  were  not  only  plumed  like 
cftrid^,  but  their  plumes  fluttered  like  thofe  of  an  eftndge  beating 
the  wind  with  his  wines.    A  more  liveljr  reprefentation  of  young 
men  ardent  for  enterpnze,  pediaps  no  writer  nas  ever  given. 

JOHNSOF. 
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Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ;  • 

As  full  of  fpirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

« 

I  believe  eftridgfs  nc\'er  mount  at  all,  but  only  run  before  tli^ 
windy  opening  their  wings  to  receive  its  affiilance  in  urging  them 
forward.  They  are  generally  hunted  on  horfeback,  and  the  art 
of  the  hunter  is  to  turn  them  from  the  gale,  by  the  help  of  which 
they  are  too  fleet  for  the  fwifteft  horie  to  keep  up  with  thern^ 
I  (hould  have  fufpedol  a  line  to  have  been  omitted,  had  not  all  the 
copies  concurred  m  the  fame  reading. 

In  the  2 2d  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbhn  is  the  fame  thought: 
*«  Prince  Edward  all  in  golcf,  as  he  great  Jove  had  bcai  S 
*•  The  Mountfords  all  in  pl$ums,  like  ejhijges,  were  feen/* 

Steevens* 

I  have  little  doubt  that  inftcad  of  njuith^  fome  verb  ought  to  be 
fubftituted  here.  Perhaps  it  (hould  be  nvbijk  The  word  is  oied 
by  a  writer  of  Shakfpeare's  age.     England's  Helicon ^  fign.  Qj 

"  This  faid.heou^^Vhis  particoloured  wings."  TyIwhitt, 

This  is  one  of  thofe  paflages,  in  which,  in  my  apprehenfion^  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  fome  corruption,  either  by  the  omiffion 

of  an  entire  line,  or  by  one  word  bebg  printed  inftead  of  another.  The 

firft  quarto,  which  is  followed  by  all  me  other  ancient  copies,  reads; 

All  plunCd  like  ejiridges,  that  with  the  ivind. 

Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  hath^d. 

From  the  context  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  two  diftinfl 
eomparifons  were  here  intended,  that  two  objeds  were  mentioned, 
to  each  of  which  the  Prince's  troops  were  compared;  and  that  our 
author  could  never  mean  to  compare  eftridges  to  eagles ^  a  conftrudion 
which  the  word  ^with  forces  us  to.  In  each  of  the  fubfeqUent  lines 
a  diftindl  image  is  eiven. — Befides,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  reaiaiked, 
•*  What  is  the  meamng  of  eftridges  that  hated  ivith  the.  nuimd  like 
eagles  f  for  the  relative  that  in  the  ufual  conilrudion  mod  relate 
to  eftrid^s." 

Mr.  1  yrwhitt  concurs  with  me  in  thinking  the  old  text  corrupt. 
I  have  therefore  adopted  the  flight  alteration  propofed  by  Dr. 
Johnfon — that  ov/a;^  the  wind ;  which  gives  an  eafy  fenfe.— The 
fpirit  and  ardour  of  the  troops  are  marked  by  their  being  compared 
to  eagles  in  the  next  line;  but  the  eflridges  appear  to  be  introduced 
here,  as  in  the  paiTage  quoted  above  from  Drayton,  by  Mr.  Steevens^ 
folely  on  account  of  the  foldiers  plumes ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  birds  are  (aid  to  move,  fufficiendy  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  words — that  fwing  the  wind*  If  this  emendation  be  not  tuft, 
and  luith  be  the  true  reading,  a  line  mufl  have  been  loft,  in  which 
the  particular  movement  of  the  eftridge  was  defcribed.  The  con- 
eurxence  of  the  copies  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  a  foregoing 
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And  gojrgeous  as  the  fun  at  midfummer; 

note)  militates  bat  little  in  my  mind  againft  the  probability  of 
fuch  an  omiffion ;  for  in  general,  I  have  obferved,  tnat  whenever 
there  is  a  corruption  in  one  copy,  it  is  continued  in  every  fubfequent 
one.  Omiffion  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent  errors  of  the  prefs^  and 
we  have  undoubted  prooft  that  fome  lines  were  omitted  in  the  early 
editicms  of  thefe  plays.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  i8i,  n.  4;  Vol.  VIIL 
p.  24.3»  n.  4;  and  Romeo  andJuUet^  A^  IIL  fc.  iv.  See  alfo  Khtf 
Hemy  VL  Part  II.  Ad  III.  fc.  iv.  where  the  following  line  it 
omitted  in  the  folio,  1623  : 

**  Jove  foroetimes  went  diignb'd,  and  why  not  I  ?" 
There  is  ftill  another  objedion  to  the  old  riding,  that  I  had 
nearlv  forgotten.  Suppofine  the  expreffion — ^"  tiiat  <with  the  wind 
bated  like  eagles" — ^was  d^nfible,  and  that  thefe  eftridges  were 
intended  to  be  compared  to  eagles*  why  (honld  the  comparifon  be 
in  the  paft  time?  Would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  fay. — The 
troops  were  all  plumed  like  eftridges,  that,  like  eagles,  bate  widi 
die  wind»  &c. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  moft  probable  that  a  line  in  which  the 
motion  of  eftridges  was  defcribed,  was  inadvertently  paifed  over  by 
the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  when  the  earlieft  copy  was  printed ; 
an  error  which  has  inaifputabl^r  happened  in  other  |^ces  in  thefc 
plays.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  tnis  pailage,  as  it  ftands  in  the 
old  copy,  there  is  no  verb:  nothing  is  predicated  concerning 
the  troops.  In  the  loft  line  it  was  very  probably  faid,  that  they 
were  then  advancing*  Rather,  however,  than  print  the  paiTage 
with  afterilks  as  imperfed,  I  have,  as  the  leifer  evil,  adopted  Dr* 
Johnfon's  emendation.  Mr.  Steevens's  notes  perfectly  explain  the 
text  as  now  regulated. 

I  have  (aid  that  nothing  is  predicated  of  thefe  plumed  troops^  and 
this  is  a  very  ftrong  circumftance  to  (how  that  a  line  was  omitted, 
in  which  their  probably  were  at  once  defcribed  as  in  motion,  and 
compared  (tor  the  fake  of  their  plumage)  to  oftridges.  The 
omitted  line  might  have  been  of  this  import: 

Allfumijb*d^  all  in  amu^ 

All  plum' d  like  eftridgef,  that  with  the  ivind 

Run  on,  in  gallant  trim  they  now  advance: 

Bated  like  eagles  homing  lately  bath*d\ 

Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images. 

As  full  of /pints  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeosu  as  the  fun  at  midfummer  i 

Wanton  as  youthful  goats ,  nvild  as  young  hulls*     Malonb. 

u#//plum'd  like  eftridges^  All  dreffed  like  the  Prince  himfclf,  the 

oftrich-featherhdng  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Grey. 

Vol.  VIII.  N  n 
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Wanton  as  youthful  goats^  wild  as  young  bulls* 
I  faw  young  Harry, — ^with  his  beaver  on/ 

Bated  like  ntgUi  hsving  Uh/j  balh'd;]  To  Sa/t  it,  in  tke  ftyle 
of  faIconTy»  to  hsat  the  'u^*  ^m  the  Freach>  hattre,  that  ii>  t9 
flatter  in  piepacation  for  flaght,    Joh  nsok. 

The  foUowing  P*i^  (nun  Dmvid  ami  Beth/ide,  1599,  will 
confiim  Dr.  JohMon't  aucrtioa: 

<«  Viiere  all  delights  fat  kitmr,  wine'd  witk  dioogh^ 
"  Ready  to  neftle  in  her  nak^  breaft." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy  ^  1608  '•  "  — —  tnade  her  check 
at  the  prey,  heoe  at  the  lare>"  &c 

Wnten  on  ^conry  alfo  oftvn  meatioa  the  iatkm  of  hawks  and 
taglesy  as  highly  neceflary  for  their  health  and  {pirns.— All  birds, 
after  hatbiag,  (which  almoft  aU  birds  are  food  of,}  fprcad  oot  their 
wings  to  cucK  the  wind,  and  flatter  violently  wicfa  diem  in  ofder 
to  dry  themfelves.  This,  in  die  fldooaer^  laneuage,  is  called  haimgt 
and  by  Shakfpcare,  hatie^  witb  tie  wmd* — It  may  be  obierred  that 
birds  never  appear  fo  lively  and  full  of  fpirits,  as  immediately  after 
lathing.     Stebvems. 

This  appears  to  be  jufWy  explained  by  Steevens.  When  birds 
have  bathed,  they  cannot  fly  until  their  feathers  be  difcntangled,  by 
hating  with  the  wind.     M.  M  a  s  o  n. 

Bated,  is,  I  believe,  here  ufed  for  hatixig,  the  paflive  for  dyt 
aAive  participle;  a  licence  which  our  author  often  takes*  So.  in 
Othe/U: 

«*  If  virtue  no  delighted  hcaxity  lack/* 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

**  And  careilil  hours  with  time's  defomudliajA.** 
To  hate,  as  appears  from  Min&eu's  Z>/^»  1617,  was  originally 
applied  to  birds  of  prey,  when  they  fwoop  upon  their  auarry* 
S'ahhatre,  ^e  devaUer,  Fr.  Hence  it  flgnifies,  as  Dr.  Johnion  has 
explained  iC,  to  flutter,  **  a  Gal.  hatre,  (fays  Minflieu,)  i.  e.  to 
beat,  becaufe  (he  [the  hawk]  beats  herfelf  with  unquiet  flutterix^." 

Malonb. 
*  Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images -A  This  alludes  to  the  man- 
ner of  drefling  up  images  in  the  Romim  churches  jon  l^cd^r^ays; 
when  they  are  bedecked  in  robes  very  richly  laced  and  embroideied. 
So,  in  Spenfer's  Faerie  ^neen,  fiook  I.  ch.  iii  : 

**  He  was  to  weet  a  flout  and  fturdie  thie£: 
««  Wont  to  robbe  churches  of  their  ornaments^  &c. 
**  The  holy  faints  of  their  rich  vejliments 
"  He  did  difrobe,"  &c.    Steevens. 
V  I  faw  young  Harry, -^^^with  his  heafver  on,]    We  fliould  read— 
heaver  up.    It  is  an  impropriety  to  fay  on:  for  the  beaver  is  only 
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His  cuifTcs  on  his  thighs,*  gallantly  arnniM, — 
Rife  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  ^  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus,* 

the  vificre  ^f  the  hdroet,  which  let  down,  covers  tic  fkcc.  When 
the  foldier  was  not  upon  a^on  he  wore  it  »/,  (o  that  his  face 
might  be  feen,  (hence  Vernon  fays  \^  /ww  young  Harry  &c.)  But 
when  upon  afliot),  it  was  let  down  to  cover  and  fecure  the  face. 
Hence  m  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Hmry  IV.  it  is  faid  : 

**  Their  armed  ftavet  in  charge,  their  hett^ert  down/' 

Warbvrtok, 

There  is  no  need  of  all  this  note ;  for  beaver  may  be  a  helmet ;  or  thq 
Prince,  trying  his  armour,  might  wear  his  beaver  down.  J  oh  nso  n. 

Dr.  Warburton  (eems  not  to  have  obfcrved,  that  Vernon  only 
iay8»  he  iaw  «*  young  H^ny^**  not  that  he  faw  hnface.    Malons. 

Brver  and  'vifiere  were  two  difieient  parts  of  the  helmet.  The 
former  part  let  down  to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink,  the  latter  was 
raifed  up  to  enable  him  to  fee.     Lort. 

Shakfpeare  however  confounded  them ;  for,  in  Hamlet,  Horatio 
fays,  that  he  faw  die  old  kinz's  face^  becanfe  *^  he  wore  his 
beaver  upJ*  Not  is  our  poet  ungular  in  the  ufe  of  this  word. 
This  was  the  common  fignification  of  the  word,  for  Bullokar  in 
his  Euglijb  Rjtpqfitm,  1616,  defines  hemter  thus:  *'  In  armour  it 
fignifies  that  part  of  the  helmet  which  may  be  lifted  t^,  to  take 
breath  the  more  freely."    Ma  lone. 

The  poet  is  certainly  not  guilty  of  the  confufion  laid  to  his 
charge  with  refped  to  the  paiTage  in  Hamlet-,  for  the  beaver  was  as 
often  made  to  Itft  uf  z&to  Ut  down.    Dou cb. 

^  His  cuifles0/i  hi$  thighs,']  Cx^/,  French.  Armour  for  the  thighs, 

POPB.  . 

The  reafon  why  his  cuijes  are  (b  particalariy  mentioned,  I  conceive 
to  be,  that  his  horfemanihip  is  here  prai&d,  and  the  euiffes  are  that 
part  of  armour  which  moft  hinders  a  norfeman's  adinty.  Johnson* 

^  And  vaulted — ]  The  context  requires  vault,  but  a  word  of 
one  fyliable  will  not  fuit  the  metre.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote 
vault  it,  a  mode  of  phrafeology  of  which  there  are  fome  examples 
in  thefe  plays.    Malonb. 

*  To  turn  and  nvind  a  fiery  Pegafus,']  This  idea  occurs  in  Havg 
nvitb  you  to  Sajfron   IValden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey* s  Hunt  is  up,  &c. 

1 596:  " her  hotteft  fury  may  be  refembled  to  the  paffinj  of - 

a  orave  carieie  by  a  Fege^fiu"    Stbbvbns. 
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And  witch  the  world  ^  with  noble  horfemanfhip. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more ;  worfc  than  the  fun  in 
March, 
This  praife  doth  nourifh  agues.    Let  them  come; 
They  come  lilce  facrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  fmoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  mailed  Mars  (hall  on  his  altar  fit. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprifal  is  fo  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours : — Come,  let  me  take  my  horfc. 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Againft  the  bofom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  fliall,  hot  norfe  to  horfe. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corfe.— 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Fer.  There  is  more  news: 

I  leam'd  in  Worcefter,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worft  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

fVoji.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frofty  founds 

Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach 
unto? 

Feju.  To  thirty  thoufand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be ; 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  ferve  fo  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  mufter  fpeedily : 
Doomfday  is  near;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying ;  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

[Exeunt. 

*  JnJ  witch  the  world — ]  For  bewitch,  chiura.     For  B. 
80,  in  Kfyfg  Hatty  VL  Part  II  : 

**  To  fit  and  witch  me,  at  Afcaniat  did/'    Stbby bmi« 
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SCENE     IL 

A  puhlick  Road  near  Coventry. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Baroolph. 

Val.  Bardolph^  get  thee  before  to  Coventry;  fill 
me  a  bottle  of  fack:  our  foldiers  fhall  inarch 
through ;  we'll  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angeL 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll  anfwer  the  coin- 
age. Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto^  meet  me  at  the  town's 
end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  [Exit. 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  afhamed  of  my  foldiers,  I  am 
a  fouced  gumct.^     I  have  mifufed  the  king's  preft 

^ lieutenant  Peto — ]    This  paflage  proves  that  Peto  did  not 

go  with  the  Prince.    Johnson. 

7        ^^  fouced  gurnet,^    This  is  a  di(h  mentioned  in  that  very 
laughable  poera  odled  The  Couuter-fcuffle,  i6c8 : 
**  Stack  thick  with  cloves  upon  the  back, 
**  Well  ftuff'd  with  fagc,  and  for  the  fmack, 
"  Daintily  ftrew'd  wim  pepper  black, 

**  Souc'd  gurnet:^ 
Souced  gumet    is  an  appellation  of  contempt  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  old  comedies.    So,  in  Decker's  Honeft  fFh^n, 

•*  Punck!  yon fiuc*d  gurnet!** 
Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  Wily  Beguiled^  16062 

**  Out  yon  fouced  gumet  t  you  wool-fift!" 
Among  the  Cotton  MSS.  is  a  part  of  an  old  houfehold  book  for  tbt 
year  1594.    See /^-j^.  F.  xvi : 

"Supper,    raid  for  a  ^n»<iri/,  viii.  d."    St£BV£NS. 
A  gurnet  is  a  fifii  very  nearly  refembling  a  piper. 
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damnably.  I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  foldiers,  three  humlred  and  odd  pounds. 
I  prefs  me  none  but  good  houfeholders,*  yeomen's 
fons :  inquire  me  out  concraded  bachelors,  fuch  as 
had  been  afk'd  twice  on  the  bans ;  fuch  a  commo- 
dity of  warm  flaves,  as  had  at  lief  hear  the  devil 
as  a  drum;  fuch  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver, 
worfe  than  a  ftruck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.*    I 

It  (hould  feem  from  one  of  Tajior's  pitcet,  eotidod  A  hawi» 

i2mo.  1655,  ^^^  ^  fvwced  purnet  was  fometiines  uM  in  the  fame 
metaphorical  fcnfe  in  which  wc  now  frequently  ufc  die  word 
gudgeon:  **  Though  (he  fa  bawd]  liw  after  the  flefli,  all  ii  fifli 
that  comes  to  the  net  with  her ; — She  hath  baytes  for  all  kinde  of 
frye :  a  great  lord  is  her  Greenland  whale;  a  countrey  gentleman 
is  her  cods-head ;  a  rich  citizeo's  fon  is  her  f¥wt*d  gurnet^  or  her 
gudgeon  J*     M  alone. 

•  1  prefs  me  none  but  ^ood  hou/ebolders,  &c.]  This   pra^CC 

is  complained  of  in  Barnabie  Riche's  Sou/dier's  Wi/he  to  Brim»*s 
'welfare t  or  Captaine  Skill  and  Captaine  Pill,  1 604,  p.  6z :  **  Sir, 
I  perceive  by  the  found  of  your  words  you  are  a  nivouritc  to  Cap- 
tames^  and  I  thinke  ^ou  could  be  contented,  that  to  ferve  the 
cscpeditioa  of  thefe  times,  we  ihoukl  take  up  honeft  bomfebolders, 
men  that  are  of  wealth  and  abilitie  to  live  at  booie,  fuch  as  yoor 
captaines  might  chop  and  chaunge,  and  make  marchandife  of,'*  &c* 

Stebtens. 
9  .p^—  nuorfe  tb^m  m  ftruck  fowl,  or  a  burt  'urild-dmekJ]  The  re- 
petition of  the  fame  image  difpofed  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  to  reftd,  in  oppofition  to  aU  the  copies, 
z  ftruck  deer,  which  is  indeed  a  proper  expreOion,  but  not  likely  id 
have  been  corrupted.  Shakfpeare,  perhaps,  wrote  %  ftrmck  forrel, 
which,  being  n^ligently  read  by  a  man  not  fluUed  in  hunter's 
language,  was  eauly  changed  Xo  ftruck  fowL  Sorrel  is  ufed  in  Lvoe'* 
Labour* s  Loft  for  a  young  deer\  and  the  terms  of  the  chafe  were,  in 
our  author's  time,  (aouliar  to  the  ears  of  every  goitleman.  Johnson. 

^/tfW,}  Thus  the  firft  quano,  1598.    In  a  fubfeqoent  copy 

(1608)  the  word  /o<w;/  being  erroneoufly  printed  yW,  that  erroor 
was  adopted  in  the  quarto  1615,  and  confequently  in  the  folio, 
which  was  printed  from  it.    Malone. 

Fonul,  feems  to  have  been  the  word  deiigned  by  die  poet,  who 
might  have  thought  an  oppofition  between  fonjoll  i.  e.  domeftick 
birds,  and  tvild-fo^l,  fumcient  on  this  occ^on.  He  has  almoft 
the  fame  expreffion  in  Mucb  Ado  about  Nothing :  •*  Alas  poor  burt 
fywll  now  will  he  creep  into  fedges."    STttTiNS. 
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prefs'd  me  none  but  fuch  toalh  and  butter/  with 
Hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins*  heads^ 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  fervices ;  and  now 
my  whole  charge  confifts  of  ancients^  corporals, 
lieutenants^  gentlemen  of  companies,  flaves  as  rng^ 
ged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton's  do^s  licked  his  fores :  and  fuch  as,  indeed, 
were  never  loldiers ;  but  difcarded  unjuft  ferving- 
men,  younger  fons  to  younger  brothers,'  revolted 
tapfters,  and  oftlers  trade- fallen;  the  cankers  of  a 
caJm  world,  and  a  long  peace ;  ^  ten  times  more 
dilhonourable  ragged  tlun  an  old  faced  ancient:^ 


»  ■  ■  /uci  to^s  end  butter^  This  term  of  contempt  is  ofed  in 
Beamoont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  'without  Money  i 

**  Thcf  love  young  toafts  and  butter,  Bow-bell  fockcrs/' 

STBBVBirfl'* 

"  Londinersy  and  all  within  the  foand  of  Bow-bell,  are  in  re- 
proch  called  cocknies,  and  eaters  of  buttered  tofies**  Moiyfon's 
/f/flf.  1617.     Malonb. 

I  ^>^.^m^ younger  fom  to  younger  brothers,  &c.]  Raleieh,  in  his  Dif" 
$ouHe  oM  War,  ufes  this  very  expreffion  for  men  of  delperate  fortune 
and  wild  adventure.  Which  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  I  know 
not,  but  I  think  the  play  was  printed  before  the  Di/cour/e. 

%^  Johnson. 

Perhaps  Oliver  Cromwell  was  indebted  to  this  fpeech»  for  the 
farcafm  which  he  threw  out  on  the  foldiera  commanded  by  Hampden : 
**  Your  troops  are  mod  of  them  old  decajftd  ferving  men  and  taf^ 
fters,**  &c.     Stbbvens. 

^  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace  \\    So,  in  The 

Puritan :   **  — «<—  hatch'd  and  noorifhed   in  the  idle  calmnefs  of 
peace."     Again,  in  Fierce  Feuniie/s  hh  Supplication  to  the  Devil, 

1 591 :  *• all  the  eastker^'wormes  that  breed  on  the  mft  of  peace.*' 

Stbstbns, 

5  — —  ten  times  more  di/bonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced 
ancient:]  Shakfpeare  ufes  this  word  fo  promifcuoufly  to  tfgnify 
an  enfign  or  ftandard-bearer,  and  alfo  the  colours  or  flandard  borne* 
that  I  cannot  be  at  a  certainty  for  his  allufion  here.  If  the  text 
be  genuine,  I  think  the  meaning  muft  be,  as  diihonourably  ragged 
as  one  that  has  been  an  enfign  all  his  days ;  that  has  let  age  creep 
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and  fuch  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  robms  of  them  that 
have  bought  out  their  fervices ;  that  you  would  think, 

upon  hiiD>  and  never  had  merit  enoneh  to  gain  prefennent.  Dr. 
Warburton,  who  nnderftands  it  in  Uie  fecond  conftro^on*  has 
foioe^ied  the  text,  and  given  the  following  ingenious  emaidation: 
"  How  is  an  old-fac'd  ancient  or  enjign^  dimonourably  ragged  ? 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  efteeroed  more  honourable  than  a  ragged 
pur  of  colours.  A  very  little  alteration  will  reftore  it  to  its 
original  fenfe»  which  contains  a  touch  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 

fine-tum'd  fatire  in  the  world:  ten  timtt  more dijbenonrabijf 

ragged  than  an  old  feaft  ancient ;  i.  e.  the  colours  ufed  by  the  city- 
companies  in  their  feafts  and  proceffions;  for  each  company  had 
one  with  its  peculiar  device,  which  was  ufnally  difpUyed  and 
borne  about  on  fuch  occafions.  Now  nothing  could  be  more 
witt^  or  iarcaftical  than  this  comparifon :  for  as  FalftaflF's  ragga* 
jnuffins  were  reduced  to  their  tatter'd  condition  through  ^r 
riotous  excefles;  fo  this  old  feafl  ancient  became  torn  and  (hat- 
ter'd,  not  in  any  manly  exerdie  of  arms,  but  amidft  the  revds  of 
drunken  bacchanals."    Theobald. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  is  very  acute  and  judicious;  but 
I  know  not  whether  the  licentioufhefs  of  our  author's  diAion  may 
not  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  meant  to  reprefent  his  foldiers,  at 
"more  ragged,  though  Ids  honourably  ragged,  thorn  am  old  anciemt. 

JOHNSOir, 

An  old  fac*d  ancient,  is  an  old  ftandard  mended  with  a  different 
colour.  It  ihould  not  be  written  in  one  word,  as  M  and  fac'd 
are  diftindl  epithets.  To  face  a  gown  is  to  trim  it\  an  cxpieffion 
at  prefent  in  ufe.  In  our  author's  rime  x}[kt  facings  of  gowns  were 
always  of  a  colour  different  from  the  ftuff^  itfelf.    So,  in  this  play : 

««  To  face  the  earment  of  rebellion 

"  WiUi  fome  £ie  colour." 
Again,  in  Ram-alley  or  Merry  Tricks,  i6i  i : 

«*  Your  tawny  coato  with  greafyyarnyf/ here."  Steevbhs. 
So,  in  The  Puritan,  a  comedy,  1607 :  "  —-full  of  holes,  like 
a  (hot  ancient.*'    The  modem  editors,  inftead  of  dijbenourable  read 
di/honourablj ;  but  the  change  is  unneceflarv,  for  our  author  fre- 
quently ufes  adjedtives  adverbially.    So  again  in  this  [^y : 

<<  And  fince  this  bufinefs  {ofair  is  done." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VIII:  **  He  b  ejual  ravenous  as  he  is 
fubtlc."^    Aeain,  in  Hamlet:  ••  I  am  myielf  indifferent  honeft." 
Again,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew: 

"  Her  onlv  fault — 

«•  Is  that  die  is  intolerable  curft." 
See  alfo  Vol.  VI.  p.  318,  n.  9.    Malomb* 
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that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd  prodigalg, 
lately  come  from  fwinc-keeping,  from  eating  draff 
and  hufks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and 
told  me,  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  prefs'd 
the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  feen  fuch  fcarc- 
crows.  rU  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them^ 
that's  flat : — Nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  be- 
twixt the  l^s,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  *  for,  in- 
deed, I  had  me  mofl  of  them  out  of  prifon.  There's 
but  a  fhirt  and  a  half  ^  in  all  my  company :  and  the 
half-fhirt  is  two  napkins,  tack'd  together,  and 
thrown  over  the  fhoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  with* 
out  (leeves ;  and  the  fhirt,  to  fay  the  truth,  flolen 
from  my  hofl  at  faint  Alban's,  or  the  red-nofe  inn- 
keeper of  Daintry/  But  that's  all  one ;  they'll  find 
linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack  ?  how  now,  quilt  ? 

Fjil.  What,  Hal?  How  now,  mad  wag?  what 
a  devil  dofl  thou  in  Warwickfhire  ? — My  good  lord 
of  Weflmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy;  I  thought, 
your  honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewfbury. 

H^Esr.  'Faith,  fir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that 
I  were  there,  and  you  too;  but  my  powers  arc 

6 gyves  Off ;]  i.  e.  (hackles.    Popb. 

So,  in  the  old  Morality  of  Ifycie  Scorner: 

"  And  I  will  go  fetch  a  pair  of  gy^es** 
Again: 

"  They  be  yeomen  of  the  Wiethe,  that  be  (hackled  in  gjn'es.'* 

Stebvbns. 

7  There's  bat  ajhirt  and  a  Mf — ]  The  old  copies  read— « 

There* s  not  aflfirt  ice,  Corre^ed  by  Mr.  Rowe.  In  The  Merchant  of 

Venice f  printed  by  J.  Roberts,  4to.  1 600.  but  has  taken  the  place  oinot : 

**  Repent  butyoM  that  you  (hall  lofe  yoar  friend.'^  Malonb* 

• o/*Daintry.]  i.e.  Darentiy.    Stebvbns. 
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there  already :  The  kin^,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for 
us  all ;  we  mull  away  all  night.^ 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fcar  me ;  I  am  as  vigilant,  as  a 
cat  to  Ileal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  fteal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy 
theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me, 
Jack;  Whofe  fellows  are  thefe  that  come  after? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  fee  fuch  pitiful  rafcals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut;  good  enough  to  tofs;**  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder ;  thcy*ll  fill  a  pit,  as  well 
as  better :  tufh,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

IVEst.  Ay,  but,  fir  John,  methinks,  they  are  ex- 
ceeding poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not  where 
they  had  that :  and  for  their  barenefs, — I  am  fure, 
they  never  learn 'd  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  1*11  be  fworn ;  unlefs  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  firrah,  make  hafle; 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamp*d  ? 

IVEsr.  He  is,  fir  John ;  I  fear,  we  fhall  (lay  too 
long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a 

feafl. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  gucfl.         [Exeunt. 

1  — — w^  mt^  mwof  mil  mght.l    Read« — n»e  muft  jpcwjjr  all  to- 
night.   M.  Mason. 

Pciiiaps  Weftmoidand  means — **  nve  muft  tniYcl  all  night" 

Stievihs. 
*  ^.-.^good  emugb  to  to/s\]  That  it,  to  toft  upon  a  pike. 

JOHMSOK. 
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SCENE     III. 

Tb^  Rehel  Camp  near  Shrcwfbuiy. 

Enter  Hotspur,   Worcester,  Douglas,  and 
Vernon. 

Hor.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 
JVoR.  ,  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 
Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hor.  Why  fay  you  fo  ?  looks  he  not  for  fuppiy  ? 
Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hor%  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

JVoR.  Good  coufin,  be  advis*d ;  ftir  not  to-night. 
Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counfel  well ; 

You  fpeak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  flander,  Douglas :  by  my  life, 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,) 
If  well-refpedted  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counfel  with  weak  fear. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives :' — 
Let  it  be  feen  to-morrow  in  the  battle. 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  Content. 

Hor.  To-night,  fay  I. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 

*  AsyoUt  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  Irves:]    The  oM  copies, 
that  this  day  li*v€s  :    Stibvsns. 

We  flioold  omit  the  words,  this  day,  iidiicfa  weaken  the  feafe  and 
dtftroy  the  meafure.    M.  Maiom. 
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I  wonder  much,  being  men  of  fuch  great  leading/ 
That  you  forefee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  Certain  horfe 
Of  my  coufin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up: 
Your  uncle  Worcefter's  horfe  came  but  to-day; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  afleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horfe  is  half  the  half  himfelf.^ 

Hor.  So  are  the  horfes  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  reft. 

fFoR.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours: 
For  God's  fake,  coufin,  ftay  till  all  come  in. 

[The  trumpets  found  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
Jf  you  vouchfafe  nie  hearing,  and  refped. 

Hot.  Welcome,  fir  Walter  Blunt ;  And  'would 
to  God, 
You  were  of  our  determination ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well :  and  even  thofe  fome 
Envy  your  great  defervings,  and  good  name ; 
Becaufe  you  are  not  of  our  quality,* 
But  ftand  againft  us  like  an  enemy. 

* /uch  great  leadiugt']    Sach  condod^  fuch  experience  ia 

martial  bufinefs.    Johnson. 

The  old  copies, 

/ucb  great  leading  as  you  arc. 
By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ritfon  I  have  omitted  the  words— tf/jwir  are^ 
which  only  fcrve  to  deftroy  the  metre.    Stebtens. 

^  ~~^'— half  him/elf.^  Old  copies — half  ot  bim/eif.     Stb  evens. 

^ of  our  quality,]  Quality  in  our  author's  time  was  fre- 
quently ufed  in  the  fenie  of  fellonvfiip  or  occupation.  So,  in  The 
"tempeft:  "  Talk  Ariel  and  all  his  quality:*  i.e.  all  thofe  who 
were  employed  with  Ariel  in  fimilar  fervices  or  occupations  $  his 
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Bi  UNT.  And  God  defend,  but  ftill  I  Ihould  ftand  fo. 
So  Ipng  as,  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule. 
You  Hand  againft  anointed  majefty ! 
But,  to  my  charge. — The  king  hath  fent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ;  *  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breaft  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hoftility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty :  If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  y6ur  good  deferts  forgot, — 
Which  he  confefleth  to  be  manifold, — 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and,  with  all  fpecd. 
You  Ihall  have  your  delires,  with  intereft ; 
Aijd  pardon  abfolute  for  yourfelf,  and  thefe, 
Herem  misled  by  your  fuggeftion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;  and,  well  we  know,  the 
king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promife,  when  to  pay. 
My  &ther,  and  my  uncle,  and  myfelf. 
Did  give  him  that  fame  royalty  he  wears  :* 

fellows.     Again,  in  Hamlet:   " give  me  a  tafte  of  your 

fiiality.**    NIalone. 

*  ofjmr  griefs ;]  That  is,  grie'vances.  So,  in  A  Declara- 
tkn  of  the  Treafms  of  the  late  Earle  of  Ejffex,  &c.  1601  :  "  The 
Lord  Keeper  required  the  Earie  of  Eflex,  that  if  he  would  not  de- 
clare his  griefs  openly,  yet  that  then  he  would  impart  them  pri- 
vately."   Malons. 

*  Mj  father t  and  my  uncle  ^  and  myfelf 

Did  grve  him  that  fame  royalty  he  nvears :]  The  Percies  were 
in  the  hi^eft  fiivour  with  King  Heniy  the  Fourth  for  fome  time 
after  his  acceffion.  Thomas  Earl  of  Worcefter  was  appointed  Go- 
vemour  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  honoured  with  the  cuftody 
of  Ifabel,  widow  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  when  (he  was  fent 
back  to  France  after  that  kine's  depofition.  Hotfpur,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  that  occauon,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Am- 
bafladors  of  both  nations,  who  met  between  Calais  and  Boulogne* 
protefled  "  upon  his  foul"  that  (he  was  a  virgin,  *'  found  and 
entire  even  as  (he  was  delivered  to  King  Richard,  and  if  any 
would  fay  to  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to  prove  it  againfl  ham 
by  combat.".  ^ff*d,  ^Z^^^.    Malone.  . 
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Andj — when  he  was  not  fix  and  twenty  ftnmg^ 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  fneaking  home, — 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  Ihore : 
And, — when  he  heard  him  fwear,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancafter, 
To  fue  his  livery,*  and  beg  his  peace ; 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  ical,— 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov*d. 
Swore  him  afliftance,  and  performed  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  lefs'  came  in  with  cap  and  knee; 

*  To  fue  his  /iwrjf,]  This  is  a  law  phnfe  belonging  to  the  fSsodal 
tenures ;  roeanine,  to  fue  out  the  delivery  or  poiT^on  of  his  lands 
from  thofe  perions  who  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  tenants  of 
the  crown,  fcized  their  lands,  till  the  heir  fued  out  his  Itvety. 

Stbbtens. 

Before  the  3 id  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  wai^ihips  were 
ufually  granted  as  court  favours,  to  thofe  who  inade  fuit  for,  and 
had  intereft  enough  to  obtain  them.     Ritson. 

Dorine  the  exiftence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  on  the  death  of  any 
of  the  Kinff's  tenants,  an  inqueil  of  office,  called  rnfuifith  f^ 
mortem,  was  neld,to  inauire  of  what  lands  he  died  ieiicd,  who  was 
his  heir,  of  what  age  ne  was,  &c.  and  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
heir  was  a  minor,  he  became  the  ward  of  the  crown;  the  land  was 
feized  by  its  officers,  and  continued  in  its  pofleffion,  or  that  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  crown  granted  it,  till  the  heir  came  of  age, 
and  fued  out  his  livery,  or  wfterlemaine,  that  is,  the  deliveiy  of  the 
land  out  of  his  guardian's  hands.  To  regulate  thefe  inquiries, 
which  were  greatly  abufed,  many  perfons  being  compelled  to  fue 
out  livery  from  the  crown,  who  were  by  no  means  tenants  there- 
unto, the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  was  ereded  by  Sui.  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  46.     See  Blackftone's  Comm.  II.  61.  III.  2cS. 

Malons* 

7  The  more  aud  lefs — ]  i.  e.  the  greater  and  the  lefi. 

Stbbvbks* 

Steevens  has  given  the  words,  the  more  and  lefs,  the  only  ex* 
planation  they  can  bear;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  ought  t9 
read-*- 

They,  more  and  lefs,  jcami  in  &c.     M*  Ma  ion. 
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Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  Hood  in  lanes, 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths^ 
Gave  him  their  heirs ;  as  pages  followed  him,' 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  prefently,-~a8  greatnefs  knows  itfelf> — 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 
Upon  the  naked  (hore  at  Ravenfpurg ;  ^ 
And  now,  forfooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  ediAs,  and  fome  ftrait  decrees, 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth : 
Cries  out  upon  abufes,  feems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  face. 
This  feeming  broW  of  juftice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  abfent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here^ 
'  When  he  was  perfonal  in  the  Irifh  war. 
Blunt.  Tut,  I  '€ame  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot.  Then,  to  the  point.*— — « 

In  fhort  time  after,  he  deposed  the  king; 
Soon  after  that,  deprived  him  of  his  life; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,*  tafk'd  the  whole  flate:  ^ 

•  G4ifve  him  their  heirs  i  as  t^gesf^ikw'd  Um^  Perhi^  we  ought 
to  point  difitrently : 

Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages \  folhrwd  him^  &c.    Malonb. 

9  Upon  the  nmked  Jbore  &c.]     In  this  whole  fpeech  he  allodet 
again  to  fome  paflages  in  Richard  the  Second.    Johnson* 

*  And,  in  the  neck  of  that ^  So,  in  Painter's  Palace  ofFleafure, 
1566:  *^  Great  mifeniefet  lucccdyng  om  in  another's  necke." 

Hbndirson. 

I  ta&'d  the  rwhoieftate ;]    I  fappoie  it  (hould  be  tax'd  ^e 

whole  ftate.    Johnson. 

Te^*d  is  here  uied  for  taxed\  it  was  once  common  to  employ 
thcfc  words  indifcriroinatcly*      Memoirs  of  P^  de  Cammistes,  by 
I 
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To  make  that  worfc^  fufFer'd  his  kinfman  Nfarch 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  placed. 
Indeed  his  king,)  to  be  incag*d  in  Wales,' 
There  without  ranfom  to  lie  forfeited : 
Difgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  vidories; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence  i 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board; 
In  rage  dilinifs'd  my  father  from  the  court; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong*: 
And,  in  conclufion,  drove  us  to  feek  out 
This  head  of  fafety ;  ♦  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indired  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  anfwer  to  the  king? 

Hot.  Not  fo,  fir  Walter;  weil  withdraw  a  while. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  furety  for  a  fafe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  fhall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purpofes :  and  fo  farewell  • 

Blunt.  I  would,  you  would  accept  of  grace  and 

love.  ^ 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  fo  we  (hall. 
Blunt.  'Pray  heaven,  you  do! 

^Exeunt. 

Danert,  folio,  4th  edit.  1 674,  p.  156:  **  Duke  Philip,  hy  the 
fpace  of  many  years  levied  ncitner  fobfidies  nor  tajks/'    Again, 

in  Stephen  Goflbn's  School  of  Ahuje,   1 579 :  " like  a  greedy 

furveiour  being  fent  into  Fraunce  to  eovern  the  countric,  robbed 
them  and  fpoyled  them  of  ail  their  treasure  with  unreafonable  ta^s." 

Aeain,  m  Holbfhed,  p.  422  :  ''  There  was  a  new  and  ftrange 
fubfidie  or  tajke  granted  to  be  levied  for  the  king's  ufe."  Stbbvbns. 

J  incagVi  in  fTales,]  Tlie  old  copies  have  engaged.    Coi- 

re^ed  by  Mr.  Theobald.    M a lo  n  e. 

No  change  was  neceflary.  Engagd  fignifies  delruerei  as  a  hoftage\ 
and  is  again  ufed  in  that  fenfe.    See  p.  C72,  n.  9.     Doucs. 

4  This  head  of  fafety  \\  This  atmy,  from  which  I  hope  for  pro- 
teAion.    Johnson. 
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S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

York,     A  Room  in  the  Arcbbijbop^s  Houfe. 

Enter  the  Archbijhop  of  York,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Akqh.  Hie,  good  fir  Michael;  bear  this  fealed 
brief;^ 
With  winged  nafte,  to  the  lord  marefhal;^ 
This  to  my  coufin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  reft 
To  whom  they  are  diredred :  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  hafte. 

Gent.  My  good  lord, 
I  guefs  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do.^ 

To-morrow,  good  fir  Michael,  is  a  day. 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thoufand  men 
Muft  'bide  the  touch :  For,  fir,  at  Shrewlbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  underftand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raifed  power. 
Meets  with  lord  Harry :  and  I  fear,  fir  Michael, — 
What  with  the  ficknefs  of  Northumberland, 
( Whofe  power  was  in  the  firft:  proportion,)  * 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  abfence  thence, 

5  /ealedhrief,]  A  irryis  fimply  a  letter.    Johnson. 

^ to  thi  lordmarcfhal;]   Thomas  Lord  Mowbray. 

Malon8« 
9  Gent.  My  good  lord, 
J  gue/s  their  tettor. 

Arch.  L/ie  enough,  you  do.]  Read : 

Gent.  Mj  lord,  1  gue/s  their  tenor. 
Arch.  Like  enough.     Ritson. 

•  in  the  firft  proportion^     Whofe  quota  was  larger  than 

that  of  any  other  man  in  the  confederacy.     Johnson. 

Vot.  VIII.  O  o 
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(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  finew  too,^ 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies,}— 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  inftant  trial  with  the  king, 

Gent.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear; 
there's  Douglas, 
And  Mortimer.* 
Arch.  No,  Mortimer's  not  there. 

Gent.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  lord  Harry 
Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcefter;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen.. 

Arch.  And  fo  there  is:  but  yet  the  king  hath 
drawn 
The  fpecial  head  of  all  the  land  together; — 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaller, 
The  noble  Weftmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  animation  and  command  in  arms. 

Gent.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  fhall  be  well 
opposed. 

Arch.  I  hope  nolefs,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worft,  fir  Michael,  Ipeed : 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Difmifs  his  power,  he  means  to  vifit  us, — 

For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 

And  'tis  but  wifdom  to  make  ftrong  againft  him; 
Therefore,  make  hafte :  I  muft  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  fo  farewell,  fir  Michael. 

\Exeunt  fever  ally. 

■^  rated  fine<w  too^     A  rated  Jintnxj  (ignifies  a  ilrength  on 

which  we  reckoned;  a  help  pf  which  we  made  account.  JoHNSONf 
*  And  Mortimer,^  Old  copies,  redundantly. 
And  lord  Mortimer.     Ste evens. 
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ACT     V.^        SCENE     I. 

Tbf  King's  Camp  near  Shrcwlbury. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John  of 
Lancafter,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John 
Falstafp.* 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  fun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  bulky  hill !  ^  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  diftemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  fouthem  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpofes ;  * 
And,  by  his  hollow  whiftling  in  the  leaves. 
Foretells  a  tempeft,  and  a  bluftering  day, 

K.  Hen.  TKen  with  the  lofers  let  it  fympathize ; 
For  nothing  can  feem  foul  to  thofe  that  win. — 

Trumpet.     Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcefter  ?  *tis  not  well, 

9  Aa  V,']  It  fccms  proper  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  editions 
printed  while  the  author  liyed,  this  play  is  not  broken  into  A^. 
The  divifion  which  was  made  by  the  players  in  the  firft  folio, 
feems  commodious  enough ;  but,  being  without  authority,  may  be 
changed  by  any  editor  who  thinks  himfelf  able  to  make  a  better. 

JOHNSOK. 

^  In  the  old  and  modem  editions  the  Bail  of  Wefbnoreland  it 
made  to  enter  here  with  the  King;  but,  i|  appears  from  a  pa(&ge 
in  the  next  fcene  that  he  was  left  as  a  hoftage  in  Hotfpur's  camp, 
till  Worcefter  fhould  return  from  treating  with  Henry,  See  p.  571, 
ii«  6*    Malonb. 

5  bulky  bili!']    Bujky  is  woody,     (Bo/qtut,  Fr.)     Milton 

writes  the  word  perhaps  more  properly,  bojky.    Ste evens. 

^  —  to  his  purpofes ;]  That  is,  to  the  fun's,  to  that  which  the 
fon  portends  by  his  unafual  appearance.    Joh  n son. 
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That  you  and  I  (hould  meet  upon  fuch  terms 
As  now  we  meet :  You  have  deceiv'd  our  truft  5 
And  made  us  doff  our  eafy  robes  ^  of  peace. 
To  crufh  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  fteel :  * 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  fay  you  to't?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlilh  knot  of  all-abhorred  war? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mifchief  to  the  unborn  trmes? 

IV0R.  Hear  nie,  my  liege : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours;  for,  I  do  proteft, 
I  have  not  fought  the  day  of  this  diflike. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  fought  it !  how  comes  it 
then  ? 

Fjl.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  iL 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace,^ 


^  doff  our  tafj  robes — ]  i.  e.  d9  them  off,  put  diem  oC 

So^  m  Kiftir  Johtt  : 

**  Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  dqff"n  for  (hame /' 

Steevens. 
4  To  cmjb  our  old  limbs  in  ungentU fteel :^  Shakfpeare  moft  ha\'C 
been  aware  that  the  King  was  not  at  this  time  more  than^«r  years 
older  than  he  was  at  the  depofition  of  King  Richard.  And  indeed 
in  the  next  play,  he  makes  him  exprefdy  tell  us,  that  it  was 
then  « 

««  —  but  eight  years  fince 
**  Northumberland,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard 
**  Gave  him  defiance." 
But  it  is  altogether  fruitlefs  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  our 
author's  chronology.     R 1  t so n . 

^  Peace t  chewet,  peace,']  A  cbewuet^  or  cbuet,  is  a  noify  chat- 
tering; bird,  a  pie.  This  carries  a  proper  reproach  to  I^alfhff'  for 
his  ill-timed  and  impertinent  jcft.    Theobald. 
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JVoR.  It  pleas'd  your  majcfty,  to  turn  your  looks' 
Of  favour,  from  myfelf,  and  all  our  houfe ; 
And  yet  I  muft  remember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  firft  and  deareft  of  your  friends. 
For  you,  my  ftafF  of  office^  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time ;  and  polled  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kifs  your  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  fo  ftrong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myfelf,  my  brother,  and  his  fon. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time:  You  fwore  to  us, — 

And  you  did  fwear  that  oath  at  Doncafter, . 

That  you  did  nothing  purpofe  'gainft  the  ftate ; 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fall'n  right. 
The  feat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancafter : 
To  this  we  fwore  our  aid.     But,  in  Ihort  fpace. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  Ihowering  on  your  head ; 
And  fuch  a  flood  of  greatnefs  fell  on  you, — 


In  an  old  book  of  cooker}',  printed  in  1 596,  I  ^'^  2i  receipt 
to  make  cbf<wets,  which,  from  their  ingredients,  (ecm  to  have  been 
fat  greafy  pudding;  and  to  thefe  it  is  highly  probaUe  diat  the 
Prince  alludes.  Both  the  quartos  and  folio  fpell  the  word  as  it 
now  ftands  in  the  text,  and  as  I  found  it  in  the  book  already  men* 
tioned.  So,  in  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory:  **  As  for  chuets^  which 
are  likewife  n^inced  meat,  inftead  of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good 
to  moiilen  them  partly  with  cream,  or  almond  and  piftachio 
milk,"  &c.  It  appears  from  a  receipt  in  The  Forme  of  Cury^  a 
Roll  of  ancient  Englijb  Cookety,  compiled  about  A^  Z),  1390,  hj  the 
MafterCook  of  King  Richard  IL  and  publilhed  by  Mr.  rtg'^^  8vo. 
1780,  that  thefe  chenxiets  were  fried  in  oiK  Seep.  83,  of  that 
work.  Cbtgrave's  DiSlionary  explains  t^  French  word  gouhelet^ 
to  be  a  kind  of  round  pie  referobhng  our  chuet^    Stebv b  ns. 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Diftionary,  i  roS :  *'  Frilingotti,  A 
kinde  of  daintie  che^et  or  minced  pie."    Ma  lone. 

*  — — /«^  flaff  of  office^-'l     ^^  Richard  the  Second^ 

Jqhnson, 
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What  with  our  help;  what  with  the  abfent  king; 

What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time;' 

The  feeming  fuflferances  that  you  had  borne; 

And  the  contrarious  winds,  that  held  the  king 

So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irifli  wars. 

That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead, — 

And,  from  this  fwarm  of  fair  advantages^ 

You  took  occafion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  gripe  the  general  fway  into  your  hand : 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncafter; 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  fo 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo*s  bird,' 

Ufeth  the  fparrow  :  did  opprefs  our  neft; 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  fo  great  a  bulk. 

That  even  our  love  durft  not  come  near  your  fight. 

For  fear  of  fwallowing;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforced,  for  fafety  fake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  fight,  and  raife  this  prefent  head  : 

Whereby  we  ftand  oppofed  '^  by  fuch  means 

As  you  yourfelf  have  forg'd  againft  yourfelf; 

By  unkind  ufage,  dangerous  countenance. 

And  violation  of  all  raith  and  troth 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K.  Hen.  Thefe  things,  indeed,  you  have  arti- 
culated,* 

'  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time\\  u  c.  the  injaries  done  by 

King  Richard  m  the  wantonnefs  of  profperity.     Musgravb. 

*  As  that  ungentle  guU^  the  cuckoo'i  bird,']  The  cuckoo's  chicken, 
who,  being  hatched  and  fed  by  the  fparrow,  in  whoTe  neft  the 
cuckoo's  tgg  was  laid,  ^ows  in  time  able  to  devour  her  nurfe. 

^  John  so  K. 

9  m^^^fweJiandofpo/edScc.']  We  ftand  in  oppoiition  to  you. 

JOHNSOK. 

*  articulated,']  i.  c.  exhibited  in  articles.    So,  in  Daniel's 

Crvil  Wars,  &c.  Book  V: 

«*  How  to  articulate  with  yielding  wights." 
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Proclaimed  at  market-crolles^  r^ad  in  churches; 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  foroe  fine  colour,'  that  may  pleafe  the  ejrc 

Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  difcontents/ 

Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  thp  news 

Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 

And  never  yet  did  infurredion  want 

Such  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  caufe; 

Nor  moody  beggars,  ftarving  for  a  time  * 

Of  pellmell  havock  and  confufion* 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  foul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew. 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praife  of  Henry  Percy :  By  my  hopes, — 
This  prcfent  enterprize  fet  off  his  head/— 


Again«  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  : 

••  To  end  thofc  things  articulated  here." 
Again^  in  The  Valiant  IVelcbman,  1615: 

"  Dnipis,   beat  aloudl— I'll  not  articulate." 

Stebvens. 
^  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
Withfome  fine  colour,]    Thi«  is  an  allafion  to  our  ancient  £mi- 
taftick  habits,  which  were  ufuallv  faced  or  turned  up  with  a  colour 
difiercnt  from  that  of  which  tney   were  made.     So,  in  the  old 
Interlude  of  Nature,  bl.  1.  no  date: 

''  Ills  hofen  (hall  be  frelhly  garded 

**  Wyth  ra&«rj  two  or  thrp,"    Stebvens* 

^  poor  difcontents,]    Poor  difcentents  ate  poor   difcontented 

people,  as  we  now  {^j^^malcwtenu.     So*  in  Marfton's  Malcontent, 
1604: 

"  What,  play  I  well  the  frec-breath'd  difcontentf* 

•  Malohe, 

5  ftarving  yjr  a  time — ]    i.  e.   impatiently  expefting  a 

time,  &c.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

*«  And  now  again  clean  J^tfrr'^^  for  a  look."    Ma  lone. 

*  — -— y^/  off  hit  head,]  i.  e.  taken  from  1^5  account. 

^USGRAVE. 

O  o  4 
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I  do  not  thiak,  a  braver  gentleman. 

More  adive- valiant,  or  more  valiant-young,'^ 

More  daring,  of  i^iore  bold,  is  now  alive. 

To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 

For  my  part,  1  may  fpeak  it  to  my  fhameg 

I  have  a  truant  been  tp  chivalry ; 

And  fo,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 

Yet  this  before  my  father's  majefty, 

I  am  content,  that  he  (hall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  eflimation; 
And  will,  to  fave  the  blood  on  either  fide. 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  fingle  fight. 

K.  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  fo  dart  we  ven- 
ture thee. 
Albeit,  confidcrations  infinite 
Do  make  againfl:  it : — No,  good  Worcefter,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well;  *  ^even  thofe  we  love. 
That  are  misled  upon  your  coufin*s  part^ 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  they^  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  Til  be  his: 
So  tell  your  coufin,  >nd  bring  me  word    K. 
What  he  will  do : — But  if  he  will  notViel<l> 


*  mire  a^tve-va/iafff ,  or  more  'ualianUyoimg^  9p  Thomas 
>4lauuner  reads — more  'valued  youngs  I  think  the  pi#fijf  gingle  has 
more  of  Shakfpoare.    Johnson. 

Tlic  fame  kind  of  ginrie  is  in  Sidney's  Aftr^M  and  Stella: 
'•  —  yoang-wiic,  wife-valiant."    Steivens. 

,  •  •  Np,  gtod  Worcefter^  no. 

We  love  our  people  qMell*,]    As  there  appears  to  be  no  rcafoft 
(or  introducing  the  negative  into  this  fenteivce,  I  Ihould  fupjxjfq 
it  an  error  of  Ae  prefs,  and  that  we  ought  to  read, 
— r-  Know,  good  Worcefier^  know,  &c 
There  is  fu^cient  reafon  to  believe  that*  many  parts  of  thcfc 
plays  were  dilated  to  the  tranfcribcrs,  and  the  words,  i«fw  and«o, 
are  precifely  the  fame  in  found.    M.  Mason.  . 
I 
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Rebuke  and  dread' corredtion  wait  on  us. 
And  they  (hall  do  their  office.    So,  be  gone; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply: 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advifedlf . 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon, 
P.  Hen*  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life : 
The  iXouglas  and  the  Hotfpur  both  together 
Are  confident  againfl  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his 
charge ; 
For,  on  their ^fwer,  we  will  fet  on  them : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  caufe  is  juft ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 
Fjl.  Hal,  if  thou  fee  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
beftride  me,^  fo ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendfhip. 

.   P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  coloffus  can  do  thee  that 
friendfliip.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  1  would  it  were  bed-*time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  oweft  God  a  death. 

[Exit.^ 

Pal.  'Tis  not  due  yet;  I  would  be  loth  to  pay 
him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with 
him  that  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  'tis  no  matter; 
Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour 
prick  me  off  when  I  come  on?  how  then?  Can 
honour  fet  to  a  leg?  No.  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.     Honour 

.   9 and  beftride  me,]    In  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Henry, 

when  king,  did  this  ad  of  friendfliip  £dt  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter.     Steevens, 

So  agiin,  in  ^he  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

**  When  I  heftnd  thee  its  the  nvars,  and  took 
**  Deep  fears,  to  fave  thy  Bfe.*'    Malonb. 

*  Exit.]  Thkexit  is  remarked  by  Mr,  Uptdh.    Johnson. 
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hath  no  (kill  infm^gcry  then?  No.  What  is  honour? 
A  word.  What  is  in  that  word,  honour?  What 
is  that  honour?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning! — ^Who 
hath  it?  He  that  died  o'  Wednefday.  Doth  he  fisci 
it?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  infenfible 
then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  li^e  with 
the  living?  No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  fufFer 
it : — therefore  Til  none  of'  it :  Honour  is  a  mere 
fcutcheon,^  and  fo  ends  my  catechifm.      •    [Exit. 


SCENE      II. 

The  Rebel  Camp. 
Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

tVoR.  O,  no,  my  nephew  muft  not  know,  fir 
Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  *Twere  bed,  he  did. 

fVoR.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  poflible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  (hould  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  fufpedt  us  ftill,  and  find  a  time 
To  punifli  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
Sufpicion  fhall  be  all  ftuck  fiill  of  cyts  :* 
For  treafon  is  but  trufted  like  the  fox; 

'  Honour  is  a  mere  fcutchcon,]    This  is  very  fine.     The 

reward  of  brave  actions  formerly  was  only  fome  honourable  bearing 
in  the  (hxelds  of  arms  bcftpwed  upoi>  defenders.  Bat  FalfhtfiT  having 
faid  that  honour  often  came  not  till  after  death,  he  calls  it  very 
wittily  a  Jcutcheon^  which  is  the  painted  heraldry  borne  in  funeral 
proceifions:  and  by  mere  Jcutcbeon  is  infinaated,  that  whether 
alive  or  dead,  honour  was  but  a  name^    Warburton* 

4  Sufpicion  Jhall  he  all  ftuck  full  of  eyes ;]  The  fiimc  ima^  of 
fufpicm  i?  exhibited  in  a  Latin  tragedy,  called  Roxaua,  written 
about  the  fame  time  by  Dr.  William  Alab'after.    Johnsok* 
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Who^  ne'er  fo  tame,  fo  cherifii'd,  and  lock'd  up. 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  anceftors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  fad,  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  mifquote  our  looks; 
And  we  (hall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  ftall. 
The  better  cherifh'd,  ftill  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trelpafs  may  be  well  forgot. 
It  hath  the  excufe  of  youth,  and  heat  of.  blood; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 
A  hare-brain'd  Hotfpur,*  governed  by  a  fpleen : 
All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 
And  on  his  father*s ; — we  did  train  him  on ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 
We,  as  the  fpring  of  all,  fhall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  coufin,  let  not  Harry  know. 
In  any  cafe,  the  offer  of  the  king. 

f^BR.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  fay,  'tis  fp. 
Here  comes  your  coufin. 

Enter  Hotspur  and  Douglas;    and  Officers  and 
Sd/diers,  behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  retum'd: — Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Weftmoreland.^ — Uncle,  what  news  ? 


Dr.  Farmer,  with  great  propriety,  would  reform  the  line  as  I 
have  printed  it.  In  alffbrmer  editions,  without  regard  to  meafure, 
it  ftood  thus : 

Suibicion,  al/  our  li'vet,  fhall  be  ftuck  full  of  eyes. 
All  the  old  copies  xtaA—fuppofition.    Stebvens. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    M a  l  o  n  ■• 

5  an  adopted  nanu  of  prrvilegtr^ 

A  hate-brain  d  Hotfpur,]    The  name  of  Hot/pur  will  privilege 
him  from  cenfure.    Johnson. 

6  Deliver  up 

Mj  lord  of  Weftmoreland.]    He  was  «*  impawned  as  a  furety 
for  the  fafe  return*'  of  Worccfter.    See  Ad  IV.  fc.  iii. 

Malone* 
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If^OR.  The  king  will  bid  you  batdc  prefentljr. 

Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Weftmorciand.^ 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas^  go  you  and  tell  him  fo.* 

Doug.  Marry,  and  Ihall,  and  very  willingly. 

[Exi/. 

JVoR.  There  i«  no  feeming  mercy  in  the  king. 

Hor.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid ! 

IVoR.  I  told  hijrn  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of  his  oath-breaking;  which  he  mended  thus, — 
By  now  forfwearing  that  he  is  fbrfworn : 
He  calls  us,  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  fcourgc 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen;  to  arms!   fori  have 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Weftmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,^did  bear  it; 
Which  cannot  choofe  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

fVoR.  The  prince  of  Wales  ftepp'd  forth  before 
the  king. 
And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  fingle  fight. 

Hot.  O,  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  Ihort  breath  to-day, 

"  Doug.  Dejy  him  ty  the  lord  of  Weftmoreland ^'\  This  line,  as 
well  as  the  next,  (as  has  been  obferved  by  one  of  the  modem 
editors,)  properly  belongs  to  Hotfpur,  wbofe  impatience  would 
fcarcely  fufier  any  one  to  anticipate  him  on  fuch  an  occaQon. 

Malone. 

'  LordTyoyx^z&, go jou  &c.]  Douglas  is  here  uied  as  a  trifyllable. 

Malone. 

9  And  Weftmoreland f  that  <was  engaged,]  Eagagd  is  delivered  as 
fm  hoilage.  A  few  lines  before,  apon  the  return  of  Worcefter,  he 
orders  Weftmoreland  to  be  difmiflcd.    Joh  nson. 
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But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth !  Tell  me,  tell  me. 
How  lhow*d  his  talking?*  feem'd  it  in  contempt? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  foul;  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modeftly, 
Unlefs  a  brother  ihould  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercife  and  proof  of  arms* 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  praifes  with  a  princely  tongue ; 
Spoke  your  defervings  like  a  chronicle; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praife. 
By  ftill  difprailing  praife,  valued  with  you : ' 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blulhing  cital  of  himfelf;* 

*  Ho^ Jhonu' d bis  tzSLing^  Thus  the  quarto,  1 598*  The  other§, 
with  the  folio,  read — talking.    Stb evens. 

I  know  not  whether  to/king  is  not  here  ufed  for  taxing ;  i.  e. 
his  fatirical  reprefentation.     §0,  in  Asj^ou  like  it: 

**  my  taxings  like  a  wild  goofe,  flies," 

Sec  p.  5^19,  n.  5.  Tajkingy  however,  is  fufliciently  intelligible  in  it» 
more  ofual  acceptation.    We  yet  fay,  "  he  took  him  to  tajk." 

Maloke. 

*  By  flill di/prmfing  praiffy  n^alued  with  you:]  This  fooliih  lino 
is  indeed  in  the  folio  of  1625,  but  it  is  evidently  the  player's  non- 
fenfe.    Warburton. 

This  line  Is  not  only  in  the  firft  folio,  but  in  all  the  editions 
before  it,  that  I  have  feen.  Why  it  ihoald  be  cenfured  as  nonfenie 
I  know  not.  To  vilify  praife,  compared  or  valued  with  merit 
fiiperior  to  praife,  is  no  narfh  expreiliion.  There  is  another  ob- 
iedion  to  be  made.  Prince  Henry,  in  his  challenge  of  Percy,  had 
indeed  commended  him,  but  with  no  fuch  hyperboles  as  might 
reprefent  him  above  praife ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no  reaibn  why 
Vemoh  ihould  magnify  the  Prince's  candour  beyond  the  truth* 
Did  then  Shakfpeare  forget  the  foregoing  fcene  ?  or  are  fome  lines 
loft  from  the  Prince's  fpecch  ?    Joh  nson* 

I  do  not  fufoe^  any  omiflion.  Onr  author  in  repeating  letters 
and  fpeichesoi  former  fcenes  in  his  plays,  ieldom  attends  minutely 
to  what  he  had  written,  I  believe,  in  thefe  cafes  he  always  trufted 
to  memory.    Ma  lone. 

^  He  made  a  hlujhing  cital  ofbimftlf:'\  Mr.  Pope  obfervcs,  that 
by  cital  is  meant  taxation ;   but  I  rather  think  it  means  recital. 
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And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  fuch  a  grace. 

As  if  he  mafter'd*  there  a  double  fpirit. 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learnings  inftantly. 

There  did  he  paufe :  But  let  me  tell  the  world,-^ 

If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 

England  did  never  owe  fo  fweet  a  hope. 

So  much  mifconftrued  in  his  wantonnefs. 

Hot.  Coufin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies;  never  did  I  hear^ 
Of  any  prince,  fo  wild,  at  liberty:' — 
But,  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 

The  verb  is  ufed  in  that  fenfc  in  The  Two  GentUmem  of  Fermta^ 
AaiV.  fci: 

••  for  we  cite  our  faults, 

**  That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawlefs  lives.** 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  V.  A&.  V.  fc.  ii : 

**  Whofe  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfe^ons 

**  Which  you  have  cited,**  &c,    Collins. 

^  be  mafter*d — ]  i.  e.  was  mafter  of.    Stbbvems. 

*  Upcuf  bis  fillies  \  ne*ver  did  I  bear — ]  The  old  copies— «v  his 
follies.  Mr.  Pope  introduced  the  fyllable  neceifary  to  metre. 
Mr.  Malone,  however,  tells  us,  xhzX-^ear  is  uied,  in  this  inftance, 
as  a  diffyllable,  and  confequently,  I  fuppofe,  would  read  the  line  as 
follows: 

On  his  \  fillies;  \  never  \  did  I  \  be^ar.     Stbbtbns. 

'  Of  any  prince ^fo  <wild,  at  liberty :]  Of  any  prince  that  j^yed 
fuch  pranks,  and  was  not  confined  as  a  madman.    John  son. 

The  quartos  1598,  1599,  and  1608,  read— ^  «wild  a  liberties 
Perhaps  the  author  wrot&— ^  loild  a  libertine.  Thus,  in  Anuny 
and  Cleopatra : 

«*  Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feafts." 
The  oldeft  reading,  however,  may  be  the  true  one;  for  in  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  the  fame  phrafeology  occurs  again: 

**  pratine  mountebanks, 

**  And  many  fuch  like  liberties  of  fin."    Stbevbks. 
Our  author  ufes  the  expreffion  in  the  text  again,   in  Koip 
Richard  III: 

"  My  hair  doth  ftand  on  end  to  hear  her  curfes. 
**  And  fo  doth  mine.    I  mufc,  why  (he's  at  liberty.** 

Malonb. 
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I  will  embrace  him  with  a  fokfier's  arni. 
That  he  fhall  fhrink  under  iny  courtefy> 

Arm,  arm,  with  fpeed: And,  fellows,  foldicrs^ 

friends. 
Better  confider  what  you  have  to  do. 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue. 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  perfuafion. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hor.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  fhort; 
To  fpend  that  (hortnefs  bafely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  diaPs  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now  for  our  confcience, — the  arms  are  fair. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  juft. 

Enter  another  Meffcnger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  king  comes  on  apace. 

//or.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale. 
For  I  profefs  not  talking ;  Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  bed :  and  here  draw  I 
A  fword,  whofe  temper  I  intend  to  ftain 
With  the  beft  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Efperance !  * — Percy ! — and  let  on. — 


*  Ntrwy — ^Efperance!]    This  was  the  word  of  battle  on  Percy 'a 
fide.    See  Hall's  Chronicle^  folio  22.     Pope. 

Efperance i  or  Efferauza,  has  always  been  the  motto  of  the  Percy 
family.     Efperance  en  Dieu  is  the  prefent  motto  of  the  Duke  of 
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Sound  all  the  lofty  inllruments  of  ^ar. 
And  by  that  niufick  let  us  all  embrace : 
For,  heaven  to  earthy*  ibme  of  us  never  fliall 
A  fecond  time  do  fuch  a  courtefy. 

[Tbt  trumpets  feund.     Tbry  emirdce,  and  cKeunt. 


SCENE     III. 

Plain  near  Shrewfbury. 

Excurftons^and  Parties  fighting*   Alarum  to  the  battle. 
Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blunt,  meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle  *  thus 
Thou  croffeft  me  ?  what  honour  doll  thou  feek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Becaufe  fome  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath 
bought 
Thy  likenefs ;  for,  inftead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  fword  hath  ended  him :  fo  Ihall  it  thee, 
Unlefs  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prifoner. 

Northumberland,  smd  has  been  long  uTed  by  his  predeceflbrs. 
Sometimes  it  was  expreifed  Efperance  ma  Comforte^  which  is  ftiU 
legible  at  Alnwick  caftle  over  the  great  gate.     Percy. 

Our  author  found  this  word  of  battle  in  Holinfhed.  He  feems 
to  have  ufed  Efperance  as  a  word  of  four  fyllables.  So^  in  The 
Merry  Wrves  of  Wind/or : 

•*  PixA  Homi/oit  qui  mat y  penSif  wnv^.**    Malone. 
9  For,  heaven  to  earth,]  i.  e.  one  might  wager  heaven  to  earth. 

Warburton. 

.  *  in  the  hi  tie — ]   The,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copies,  was 

^dded  for  the  fake  of  the  meafure,  by  SirT.  Hanmer.    Maloke. 
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Blunt.  I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud 

Scot;* 

And  thou  (halt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[ftbey  fight,  and  Blunt  isjlain. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hor.  O  Douglas,  hadft  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All's  done,   all's  won;  here  breathlefs 
lies  the  king, 

Hor.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hor.  This,  Douglas  ?  no,  I  know  this  face  full 
well : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  furnifh'd*  like  the  king  himfelf. 

^  I  ivas  not  bom  a  yieldcr,  thou  proud  Scoti]    The  folio  reads, 
I  think,  better: 

/  ivas  not  horn  to  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot.*'    Ritson. 

*  Semblably  fumijb'd  &c.]  i.  c.  in  refemblance,  alike.    Thia 
word  occurs  m  The  De<virs  Charter,  1 607  : 

"  So,  femhlahly  doth  he  with  terror  ftrike." 
Again,  in  The  Cafe  is  Alter  d,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1 609 : 
"  Semblably  prifoncr  to  your  general." 
The  fame  circumflance  is  alfo  recorded  in  the  zid  Song  of 
Drayton's  Folyolbion: 

**  The  next,  fir  Walter  Blunts  he  with  three  others  flew, 
**  All  armed  like  the  kins,  which  he  dead  fure  accounted; 
"  But  after,  when  he  iaw  the  king  himfelf  remounted, 
**  This  hand  of  mine,  quoth  he,  four  kings  this  day  have 

flain, 
**  And  fwore  out  of  the  earth  he  thought  they  fprang 
again/'    St  ee  yens. 

Vol.  VIII.  P  p 
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DovG.  A  fool  go  with  thy  foul,  whither  it  goes! *^ 
A  borrow 'd  title  haft  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didft  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  fword,  I  will  kill  all  his 
coats; 
ru  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away ; 

Our  foldiers  ftand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  [Exeunt. 

Other  Alarums,     Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  ^fcape  fhot-free  at  Lon- 
don,^ I  fear  the  Ihot  here  j  here^s  no  fcoring,  but 

'  A  fool  go  ivith  thy  foul ^  ivhither  it  goes!'\  The  old  copies  read: 
Ah,  fool,  go  *witb  thy  foul,  &c.  but  this  appears  to  be  nonlenie. 
I  have  ventured  to  omit  a  fingle  letter,  as  well  as  to  change  die 
pundhiation,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  paflage  m  The  Mn^ 
ihant  of  Venice  : 

**  With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

**  But  I  go  away  with  two.*' 
Again»  more  appofitely  in  Promos  and  Cqffandra,  '^^  * 

•«  Go,  and  a  knave  with  thee." 
See  a  note  on  Timon  of  Athens,  AA  V.  fc.  ii.     Stikvbns* 

Mr.  Steevens  has  but  partially  eradicated  the  nonfenfe  of  this 
palTage.    Read : 

A  fool  go  loith  thy  foul,  wherc-e'er  //  goes.    Ri  t$o  k* 

Whither,  I  believe,   means-*/o  njohatever  place.    So,   p.  441 : 

"  But  haric  jron,  Kate ; 

**  W^i^/;&^r  I  go,  thither  (hall  you  go  too/'    Stkbtbits. 

^ '—  (hot-free  at  London,']    A  pJay  upon  Jbot,  as  it  means  the 

part  of  a  reckoning,  and  a  miflive  weapon  diicharged  from  ar- 
tillery.   Johnson. 

So,  in  Ariftippus,  or  the  Jovial  Philofopher,  1630:    *'  the 

hc^Jhot  to  be  difcharged  is  the  tavern  bill;  the  bcfl  alarum  b  the. 
found  of  healths."     Again,  in  7 he  Play  of  the  Four  P*s,  ic6g : 
**  Then  after  your  drinking,  how  fall  ye  to  winking^ 
*^  Sir,  after  drinking^  while  thcjbot  is  tinking." 
I 
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upon  the  pate.— Soft !  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter 
BJunt ; — there's  honour  for  you ;  Here's  no  vanity !  ^ 
— I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too : 
God  keep  lead  out  of  me!  I  need  no  more 
weight  than  mine  own  bowels. — I  have  led  my 
raggamuffins  where  they  are  pepper'd :  there's  but 
three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  ^  left  alive;  and  they 
are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life.  But 
who  comes  here? 


Again,  Heywood,  in  hi»  Epigrams  on  Proverbi: 
**  And  it  is  yll  commyngey  I  have  heaid  fay, 
**  To  the  cwi  of  TiJbH,  and  beginnjrng  of  a  fraj." 

OTBEVBNS. 

^  Here's  no  'vamtyf]  In  our  author's  time  the  negative,  in 

comm^  1  fpecch,  was  uied  to  defign,  ironically,  the  excefs  of  a 
thing.    Thus,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  E*veiy  Man  in  hit  Humour^  iajrs:      • 

"  O  here's  no  foppery! 

*'  'Death,  I  can  endure  the  flocks  better." 
Meaning,  as  the  paflage  (hews,  that  the  fopptry  was  exceffive.    And 
fo  in  many  other  places*    Ware u rto n, 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  interpretation,  though  ingenious 
and  well  fupported,  is  true.  The  words  may  mean,  here  is  real 
honour,  no  vanity,  or  empty  appearance.    Johnson. 

I  believe  Dr.  Warburton  is  right:  the  fame  ironical  kind  of  ex- 
prcflion  occurs  in  The  Mad  Lover  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

**  : Here's  no  *vil/ainy/ 

*'  I  am  elad  I  came  to  the  hearing.'* 
Again,  in  Ben  jonfon's  Taie  of  a  Tub  : 

*'  Here  was  nofuhtle  device  to  get  a  wench!** 
Again,  in  the  firfl  part  of  Jeronimoy  &c,  1605 : 

**  Here's  no  fine  vlllaitni  no  damned  brother!" 
Again,   in  our  author's  Taming  of  the  Shrevo :    "  Here's  w 
knavery!"    Stbevens. 

6  there's  but  three  of  my  hundred  *and  fifty — ]  All  the  old 

copies  have — There's  not  three,  &c.  Thej^  are  evidently  erroneous. 
The  fame  miflake  has  already  happened  in  this  play,  where  it  has 
bwn  rightly  correfted.  See  p.  553*  n.  7,  So  again,  in  Coriolanu/, 
1623: 

"  Cor.  Ay,  hut  mine  own  defire? 

**  I  C//.  How,  w/ your  own  defire  ?"    Malone. 

Pp  2 
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Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What,  ftand*ft  thou  idle  here?  lend  mc 

thy  fword : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  flark  and  (lifF 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whofe  deaths  are  unreveng*d :   Pr'ythee,  lend  thy 

fword.' 

Fal.  OHal,  Ipr'ythee,  give  mc  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — Turk  Gregory  never  did  fuch  deeds  in 
arms/  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy, 
I  have  made  him  fure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee.* 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  fword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive, 
thou  gct'ft  not  my  fword ;  but  take  my  piftol,  if 
thou  wilt. 


7  —  Pr^/i^^r,  lend  tfy /word.]  Old  copies,  redaodantlj, 

•  —  Turk  Gregory  nrver  did  fuch  deeds  m  arms,]  Meaning 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  called  Hildebrand.  This  furious  friar  fur- 
mounted  almoft  invincible  obftacles  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  his 
right  of  invefliture  of  bidiops,  which  his  predeceiFors  had  lon^ 
attempted  in  vain.  Fox,  in  his  hiilory,  hath  made  Gregory  (o 
odious,  that  I  don*t  doubt  but  the  good  Proteftants  of  that  time 
were  well  pleafed  to  hear  him  thus  characterized,  as  uniting  the 
attributes  of  their  two  great  enemies,  the  Turk  and  Pope,  in  one. 

Warburton. 

*> /  have  paid  Percy  ^  I  have  made  him  fure. 

P,  Hen-  H<  is,  indeed \  and  &c.]  The  Prince's  anfwer,  which 
is  24)parently  connefted  with  Falftaff 's  laft  words,  does  not  cohere 
fo  well  as  if  the  knight  had  faid — 

/  have  made  him  fure ;  Percy* s  fafe  enough. 
Perhaps  a  word  or  two  like  thefe  may  be  loft.    Johnson. 

^«rf  has  two  fignifications;  certainly  diffofed  of ,  znA  fafe.  Falftaff 
ufes  it  in  tht  former  fenfe,  the  Prince  replies  to  it  in  the  latur. 

Stsbybns, 
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P.  Hen.  Give  it  me:  What,  is  it  in  the  cafe? 
Fal.  Ay,  Hal;   *tis  hot,  'tis  hot;  there's  that 
will  fack  a  city,* 

[The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  Jack} 

p.  Hen.  What,  is't  a  time  to  jeft  and  dally 
now? 

[^brows  it  at  him,  and  exit. 

Fjl.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive.  Til  pierce  him/  If 
he  do  come  in  my  way,  fo :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come 


•  —feck  a  r//y.]     A  qaibble  on  the  wotd  fack. 

Johnson* 

The  fame  quibble  may  be  found  in  Ariftipfus,  or  the  Jovial 

Fhilo/opher^  1630:   •' it  majr  jufUy  feem  to  have  taken  the 

name  oi/ack  from  tht /ackittg  of  cities. "    Steevens, 

'  ■■  a  bottle  of/ackp']  The  fame  comic  circumftance  occurs  i|i 
the  ancient /ir/^r/«^<  of  Nature,  (written  long  before  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,)  bl.  L  no  date: 

"  Glotonym  We  (hall  have  a  warfare  it  ys  told  me, 

•*  Man^  Ye;  where  is  thy  hames? 

•*  Glotofiy.  Mary,  here  may  ye  fe, 

«*  Here  ys  hames  inow. 

**  Wrath.  Why  haft  thou  none  other  hames  but  thys  ? 

**  Glotony,  What  the  devyll  hames  fliould  J  mys, 

*•  Without  it  be  a  bottellP 

"  Another  hotte/I  I  wyll  go  purvey, 

**  Left  that  drynk  be  fcarcc  m  the  way, 

"  Or  happely  none  to  fell,"    Steevens. 

4  tf  Percy  be  alhve^  77/ pierce  him.^    Certainly,  heUlfkrc4 

him,  i.  e.  rrince  Henry  will,  who  is  juft  eone  out  to  feek  him, 
Befides,  Fit  pierce  him,  contradids  the  whole  tum  and  humour  of 
the  fpecch,    W a  r  b  u  r  to  n, 

I  rather  take  the  conceit  to  be  this ;  To  pierce  a  veflel  is  to  tap 
it.  Falftaft*  takes  up  his  bottle  which  the  Prince  had  tofTed  at  his 
head,  and  being  about  to  animate  himfelf  with  a  draught,  cries : 
If  Percy  be  alive,  1*11  pierce  him^  and  fo  draws  the  cork.  I  do  not 
propofe  this  with  much  confidence.    Johnson* 

Ben  Jonfon  has  the  fame  quibble  in  his  Ne<w  Inn,  Ad  HI ; 
*'  Sir  Pierce  anon  will  pierce  us  a  new  hogfhead," 
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in  his,  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.' 
I  like  not  fuch  grinning  honour  as  iir  Walter  hath : 
Give  me  life :  which  if  I  can  fave,  fo ;  if  not, 
honour  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there's  an  end. 

SCENE      IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.  Excurjions.  Enter tbeKing,PrinceHESKY, 
Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr*ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thy felf ;  thou  bleed'ft  too  much :  ^ — 
Lord  John  of  Lancafter,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unlefs  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  befeech  your  majefty,  make  up. 
Left  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.' 

I  believe  Falftaflf* makes  this  boaft  that  the  Prince  may  hear  it; 
and  continues  the  reft  of  the  fpeech  in  a  lower  accent,  or  when  be 
is  out  of  hearing.  Shakfoeare  has  the  fame  play  on  words  in 
Love's  Labours  Lofty  A  A IV.  fc.  ii.     Vol.  V.  p.  265,  n.  8. 

Steevbns. 

Shakfpearc  was  not  aware  that  he  here  ridiculed  the  (ericas 
etymology  o^  the  Scottilh  hiftorian :  **  Fiercy  a  penetrando  oculum 
Regis  Scotorum,  ut  fabulatur  Bocrius.**  Skinner.     Holt  White. 

^  a  carbonado  of  me,'^     A  carhona4io  is  a  piece  of  meat 

cut  crofs-wife  for  the  gridiron.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Stanijb  Gypfie  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  1653: 
**  Carbonado  thou  the  old  rogue  my  father, 
«*  While  you  dice  into  collpps  the  nifty  gammon  his  man." 

Steevens. 

4  thQu  bleed*ft  too  much:']     Hiftory  fays,  the  Prince  was 

wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow.     Steevens. 

5  zm2a,t  jour  friends.]  i.  c.  throw  them  into  conftemation. 

Steevens. 
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K.  Hen.  I  will  do  fo : — 
My  lord  of  Weftmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

IVest*  Come,  my  lord,  I  will  lead  you  to  your 
tent. 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need  your 
help: 
And  heaven  forbid,  a  fhallow  fcratch  fhould  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  fuch  a  field  as  this ; 
Where  flain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  maffacres ! 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long : — Come,  coufin 
Weftmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies ;  for  God's  fake,  come. 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmojr^land. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  haft  deceived  me,  Lan-* 
cafter, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  fuch  a  fpirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John ; 
But  now,  I  do  refpecS:  thee  as  my  foul. 

K.  Hen.  I  faw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point. 
With  luftier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  fuch  an  ungrown  warrior.* 

P.  Hen.  O,  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  [£*•//. 

*  I /a*w  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  pointy 

With  luftier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for  &C.1    So,    Ho- 

linftied,  p.  7C9;   '* the  carle  of  Richmond  withftood  his 

violence,    ana  Itept  him  at  the  /*word*s  point  without  advantage, 
longer  than  bii  companions  either  thought  or  judged.*'    Stievbns. 
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Alarums.     Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king!  they  grow  like  Hydra's 
heads : 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  thofe 
That  wear  thofe  colours  on  them. — What  art  thou^ 
That  counterfeit'ft  the  perfon  of  a  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  The  king  himfelf ;  who,  Douglas,  grieves 
at  heart. 
So  many  of  his  Ihadows  thou  haft  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys. 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyfelf,  about  the  field : 
But,  feeing  thou  fall'ft  on  me  fo  luckily, 
I  will  aflay  thee;  fo  defend  thyfelf. 

Doug.  I  fear,  thou  art  another  counterfeit; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'ft  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine,  I  am  fure,  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  fight;    the  King  being  in  danger,   enter 
Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou 
art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !  the  fpirits 
Of  Shirley,^  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee ; 
Who  never  promifeth,  but  he  means  to  pay.^ — 

[They fight;  Dovglas  Jies. 

5  0/  Shirlay^  SccJ]    The  old  copies,  redundantly. 

Of  V alia nt  Shirhy^  &c.     Steevens. 

^  ir/o  ne^er  promijeth^  but  he  means  to  faj,]    Wc  fhould  cer- 
tainly road : 

fr6o  never  promifeth^  hut  means  to  pay. 
which  agrees  with  what  the  Prince  fays  in  the  firft  A61: 

««  And  pay  the  debts  I  never  promifed/'    M.  Masok. 
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Cheerly,  my  lord ;  How  fares  your  grace  ?— ^ 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawfey  hath  for  fuccour  fent, 
And  fo  hath  Clifton ;  Til  to  Clifton  ftraight. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while : — 
Thou  haft  redeemed  thy  loft  opinion ; ' 
And  fhow*d,  thou  mak'ft  fome  tender  of  my  life. 
In  this  fair  refcue  thou  haft  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven !  they  did  me  too  much  injury. 
That  ever  faid,  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  fo,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  infulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  fpeedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poifonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  fav*d  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  fon, 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton,  I'll  to  fir  Nicholas 
Gawfey.  [Exif  King  Henry. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  miftake  not,   thou  art  Harry  Mon« 

mouth. 

jP.  Hen.  Thou  Ipeak'ft  as  if  I  would  deny  my 
name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  fee 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 

7  Thou  haft  redeemed  thy  loft  opinion ;]  i.  e.  thy  loft  reputation ; 
for  in  that  fenfe  the  woid  was  then  ufed.  So,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Thierry  and  Theodoret: 

**  What  opinion  will  the  managing 
'*  Of  this  afiair  bring  to  my  wifdom !  my  invention 
**  Tickles  with  approbation  on*t!" 
Again,  in  The  Gamefter,  by  Shirley,  1637 : 

**  Patience!  I  mean  you  have  the  opinion  of  a  valiant  gentle- 
man; one  that  dares  fight  and  maintain  your  honour  againft  odds." 

Rbbd. 
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I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  ftiarc  with  me  in  glory  any  more: 
Two  liars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  fphere; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  Ihall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  And  'would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Hen.  ril  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from 
thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft 
rU  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

[Tbey  fight. 

Enter  Falstafp. 

Fal.  Well  faid,  Hal !   to  it,  Hal  I—Nay,  you 
fhall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

jE»/^r  Douglas  ;  be  fights  with  Falstaff,  who  falls 
down  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  exit  Douglas. 
Hotspur  is  wounded,  and  falls » 

Hor.  O,  Harry,   thou  hafl  robb'd  me  of  my 
youth :  * 
I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life. 


•  O,  Harry 9  thou  haft  rohVd  me  of  my  youth  :\  Shakfpeare  has 
eboferi  to  make  Hotfpur  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  rrincc  of  Wales; 
but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  the  £id.  Holinfhed  fays, 
"  The  king  ilew  that  day  with  his  own  hand  fix  and  dixrty  perfons 
of  his  enemies.  The  other  [i.  e.  troops]  di  his  party,  encooraged 
by  his  doings,  fought  valiantly,  and  ilew  the  Lord  Percy,  cafied 
Henry  Hotfpur."  Speed  fays  Percy  was  killed  by  an  unknown 
hand«    Malone* 
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Than  thofe  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me ;     • 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worfc  than  thy  fword 

my  flefti : 

But  thought's  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 
Muft  have  a  flop.'     O,  I  could  prophecy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue : — No,  Percy,  thou  art  duft. 
And  food  for  [Dies. 

P.  Hen.  For  worms,  brave  Percy :  Fare  thee  well, 
great  heart ! — 
lU-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  (hrunk !  * 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  fpirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  fmall  a  bound; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vileft  earth 
Is  room  enough :  ^ — This  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead,* 

9  —  tho/e  proud  titles  thou  baft  ivon  of  me; 
They  luotrnd  my  thoughts. 

But  thought's  thejlave  of  lift,  and  life  time's  fool  \ 
And  time, 

Muft  ha*ve  a  ftof."]  Hotfpur  in  his  laft  moments  eDdeavoun 
to  confole  himfelf.  The  glory  of  the  prince  ^wounds  bis  thoughts  i 
but  thought,  being  dependent  on  life,  muft  ceafe  with  it,  and  wiU 
foon  be  at  an  end.  Life,  on  which  thought  depends,  b  itfelf  of 
no  great  value,  being  the  fool  and  fport  of  time;  of  time,  which 
with  all  its  dominion  over  fublunary  things,  muft  itfelf  at  laft  be 
ftopped.     Johnson. 

Hotfpur  alludes  to  the  Fool  in  our  ancient  farces,  or  the 
leprefcntations  commonly  called  Death's  Dance,  &c.  The  iamc 
allufion  occurs  in  Meafurefor  Meafure,  and  Lome's  Labour's  Loft, 

Stbevbns* 
The  fame  expreffion  is  to  be  foand  in  our  author's  io6th  Sonnet : 
'*  Lovt's  not  Time's  fool*"    Malonb. 

*  lll'tveav^d  ambition,  8ccJ]  A  metaphor  taken  from  cloth ,  which 
(brinks  when  it  is  ill-weav'd,  when  its  texture  is  loofe.    Johnson* 

^  A  kingdom  for  it  nvas  too  fmall  a  botaid;  &c.] 

**  Carminibos  confide  bonis — jacct  ecce  Tibullus; 
**  Vix  manet  e  toto  parva  quod  uma  capit/'    Ovid. 

Johnson. 

*  that  bears  thee  dead,]     The  moft  authcntick  copy,  the 
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Bears  not  alive  fo  (loot  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  fenfible  of  courtefy, 
I  Ihould  not  make  fo  dear  a  Ihow  ^  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  fece;^ 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf.  Til  thank  myfelf 
For  doing  thefe  fair  rites  of  tendernefs. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praife  with  thee  to  heaven! 
Thy  ignomy  ^  fleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph ! — 

[He  fees  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 
What!  old  acquaintance!  could  not  all  this  flefh 
Keep  in  a  little  life?  Poor  Jack,  farewell! 
I  could  have  better  fpar'd  a  better  man, 
O,  I  fhould  have  a  heavy  mifs  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  ftruck  fo  fat  a  deer*  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,^  in  this  bloody  fray : — 


quarto  of  1 598,  and  the  folio,  have — the  dead.  The  true  reading 
is  found  in  a  quarto  of  no  audiority  or  value,  1 639 ;  but  it  is  here 
clearly  right.     Ma  lone. 

5  fo  4ear  aflfow — ]    Thus  the  firft  and  bcft  quarto.    All 

the  fubfequent  copies  have — fo  greats  &c.     Ma  lone. 

*  But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face  {\  We  ihould  read — 
favour,  face,  or  countenance.  He  is  ftooping  down  hcic  to  kiis 
Hotfpur.    War  BUR  TON. 

He  rather  covers  his  face  with  a  fcarf,  to  hide  the  ghaftlinefs  of 
death.    Johnson. 

See  p.  518,  n.  5.    Malone. 

V  ignomy — ]    So  the  word  ign^mmy  was  formerly  written. 

Thus,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida^  Aft  V.  fc.  iii : 

**  Hence  broker  lacquey !  ignomy  and  fliame,"  &c. 

Reed. 
Again,  in  Lord  Cromivell,  1 602 : 

**  With  fcandalous  ignomy  and  flanderous  fpcechcs." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  265,  n.  4.    Malone. 

• fo  fat  a  deer-^}    There  is  in  thefe  lines  a  very  natural 
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Embowell'd  will  I  fee  thee  by  and  by; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [Ex$f. 

Fal.  IRi/ing  Jlowly.]  Embowell'd  !  if  thou  em- 
bowel me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me/ 
and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood,  'twas  time 
to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid 
me  fcot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit?  I  lie,  I  am  no 
counterfeit :  To  die,  is  to  be  a  counterfeit;  for  he 
is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the 
life  of  a  man :  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a 
man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
the  true  and  perfed:  image  of  life  indeed.  The 
better  part  of  valour  is — difcretion;  in  the  which 
better  part,  I  have  faved  my  life.  'Zounds,  I  am 
afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  .  he  be 
dead:  How  if  he  (hould  counterfeit  too,  and  rife? 
I  am  afraid,  he  would  prove  the  better  counterfeit. 
Therefore  I'll  make  him  fure:  yea,  and  I'll  fwear 
I  kill'd  him.     Why  may  not  he  rife,  as  well  as  I? 


mixture  of  the  ferious  and  ludicrous,  produced  by  the  view  of 
Percy  and  Falftaff.    I  wi(h  all  play  on  words  had  been  forborn. 

Johnson. 
I  find  the  fame  quibble  in  77;^  Tivo  Angry  Women  of  Abington^ 

1599  = 

"  Life  is  as  dear  in  deer^  as  'tis  in  men." 

Again,  in  A  Maidenhead  <well  Loft^  1 632,  a  comedy  by  Hey  wood : 

**  There's  no  deer  fo  dear  to  him,  but  he  will  kill  it." 

Steevins. 

Fat  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  (quarto  1 558,  the  moft  authentick 

impreffion  of  this  play,  and  of  the  folio.     The  other  quartos  have— - 

fair.     Ma  LONE. 

^ofat  a  deer,  feems  to  be  the  better  reading,  for  Turbervilc,  in 
7be  Terms  of  the  Ages  of  all  Beafts  of  Venerie  and  Chafe ^  obferves, 
**  —  You  (hall  fay  by  anie  deare,  a  great  deare,  and  not  z  fay  re 
deare,  unlefs  it  be  a  rowe,  which  in  the  fifth  year  is  called  z  fay  re 
rowe-bucke."    Tollet. 

9       I    many  dearer^  Many  of  greater  value.     Johnson. 

*  to  powder  «?/,]  To  powder  is  to  fajt.    Johnson. 
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Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  fees 
me.  Therefore,  firrah,  [^Stabbing  him.']  with  a  new 
wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

[Takes  Hotspur  on  bis  back. 

Re-^nter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John,  full  bravely  hail 
thou  flelh'd 
Thy  maiden  fword. 

P.  John.  But,  foft!  whom  have  we  here? 

Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  did  j  I  faw  him  dead,  breathlefs  and 
bleeding 

Upon  the  ground.* 

Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  fantafy  ' 
That  plays  upon  our  eyefight?  I  pr*ythee,  fpeak  j 
We  will  not  truft  our  eyes,  without  our  ears : — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  feem'ft. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double  man :  * 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falftaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
There  is  Percy :  [Throwing  the  body  down.]  if  your 
father  will  do  me  any  honour,  fo;  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himfelf.  I  look  to  be  either 
earl  or  duke,  I  can  alTure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  kilPd  myfelf,  and  faw 
thee  dead. 

Fjl.  Didftthou? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world 
is  given  to  lying ! — I  grant  you,  I  was  down,  and 
out  of  breath ;  and  fo  was  he :  but  we  rofe  both  at 


•  Upon  the  ground,]    Old  copies — 

On  the  ground. Stebvbns, 

9 ^a  double  man:]     That  is,  I  am  not  Falftaff  and  Percy 

together,  though  haying  Percy  on  my  back,  I  fcem  doable. 

Johnson* 
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an  inftant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewfbury 
clock.  If  I  may  be  believ'd,  fo ;  if  not,  let  them, 
that  Ihould  reward  valour,  bear  the  fin  upon  their 
own  heads.  I'll  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave 
him  this  wound  in  the  thigh :  *  if  the  man  were 
alive,  and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat  a 
piece  of  my  fword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  (Irangeft  tale  that  e'er  I 
heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  ftrangeft  fellow,  brother 

John. 

Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back: 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happieft  terms  I  have. 

[A  retreat  is  founded. 
The  trumpet  founds  retreat,  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  the  higheft  of  the  field. 
To  fee  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  Joun. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  fay,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him !  If  I  do  grow 
great,  I'll  grow  lefi;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  fack, 
and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  fiiould  do. 

[jEat//,  bearing  off  the  body. 

*  I  gave  hm  this  ivwnd  in  the  thigh:"]    The  very  learned 

Lord  Lyttelton  obferves,  that  Shakfpeare  has  applied  an  adion  to 
Falfta£r»  which  William  of  Malmfbury,  tells  us  was  really  done  by 
one  of  the  Conqueror's  knights  to  the  body  of  King  Harold.  I 
do  not  however  believe  that  Lord  Lyttelton  fu(^o£^d  Shakfpeare 
to  have  read  this  old  Monk.  The  ftory  is  told  likewife  by  Matthew 
Paris  and  Matthew  of  Weftminfter ;  and  by  many  of  the  Englifti 
Chroniclers^  Stowe,  Speed,  &c,  &c.    Farmer. 
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SCENE     V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  trumpets  found.  Enter  King  Henry,  Prinee 
Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and 
Others  J  with  Worcester  and  Vernon,  pri/bners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.' — 
lil-lpirited  Worcefter !  did  we  not  fend  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would*ft  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Mifufe  the  tenor  of  thy  kinfman's  truft  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  (lain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  elfe. 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  chriftian,  thou  hadft  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

IVoR.  What  I  have  done,  my  fafety  Urg*d  me  to; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcefter  to  the  death,  and  Ver- 
non too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  paufe  upon. — 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P^^EN.   The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when 
^      he  faw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him. 


'  Thus  fver  did  rebellion  find  reboke.]  Thomas  Churchvardy 
in  a  catalogue  of  his  own  printed  works,  prefixed  to  his  CbaUenge, 
1 593,  informs  as,  that  he  had  publiflied  **  a  booke  called  A  Rebuke 
i§  KebeUion  [dedicated]  to  the  good  old  Earle  of  Bedford/' 

Stbbtbks. 
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The  noble  Percy  flain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,-— fled  with  the  reft ; 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  fo  bruis'd. 
That  the  purfucrs  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is ;  and  I  befeech  your  grace, 
I  may  difpofe  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaftcr,  to 
you 
This  honourable  bounty  Ihall  belong : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleafure,  ranfomlefs,  and  free : 
His  valour,  fhown  upon  our  crefts  to-day. 
Hath  taught  us  ^  how  to  cherilh  fuch  high  deeds^ 
Even  in  the  bofom  of  our  adverfaries.' 

K.Hen.  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide  our 
power. — 
You,  fon  John,  and  my  coufin  Weftmoreland, 
Towards  York  fhall  bend  you,  with  your  deareft 

Ipeed, 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  wc  hear,  are  bufily  in  arms : 

4  Hath  taught  »j— ]  This  reading,  which  ferv^  to  exclade  an 
inelegant  repetition,  (and  might  hiave  been  derived  from  the 
qoarto  K08,  correcftea  by  our  author,)  is  rcfufcd  by  Mr.  Malone. 
oee  the  fuofequent  note :  and  ytx,  are  we  authoriz^  to  reje^  the 
fiiteft  word,  merely  becaufe  it  is  not  found  in  the  earlieft  copy  ? 
In  a  note  on  p.  587,  Mr.  Malone  accepts  a  reading  from  a  late 
quarto,  which  ne  acknowledges  to  be  of  no  value.    Stee  vb  ns. 

Hath  fhown  us — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  i  C98.  In  that  of  1599, 
fionjim  was  arbitrarily  changed  to  taught,  which  confequently  is  the 
leading  of  the  folio.  The  repetiuon  is  much  in  our  author's 
manner.    Malone. 

^  Here  Mr.  Pope  inferts  the  following  fpeech  from  the  quartos: 
*'  Lan.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  courtefy, 
**  Which  I  fhall  give  away  immediately." 
But  Dr.  Johnfon  judicioufly  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  rejefled  by 
Shakfpeare  himfelf.    Stbevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  Q^q 
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Myfelf, — and  you,  fon  Harry, — will  towards  Waks, 

To  fight  with  Glendower,  and  the  earl  of  Nbrclu 

Rebellion  in  this  land  fhall  lofe  his  fway. 

Meeting  the  check  of  fuch  another  day: 

And  iince  this  bufinefs  (b  fair  is  done/ ' 

Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  lExeunL 


^  Andinci  tbh  bufinefi  fiim  it  Mmt,]   Fdir  fotfithrfy.    SUicr 
that  word  is  here  ufed  as  a  diffyllable«  or  bufinefs  as  a  tri^Uabk. 

Malokb« 

Bufinefs  is  undotibtedly  the  word  employed  as  a  trifyllable. 

Stibtiks. 


Thefoihwint  Ohfirwttkns  orrhvidio$  late  U  beinfertedin  timr  proper 
place,  ana  are  therefore  referred  to  the  conclufion  of  Mr.  MoMae^s 
note,  p.  J75. 

Neither  eridence  nor  argument  has  in  my  opinion  been  yd 
produced,  fofficient  to  controvert  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
chara^r  of  Falftaffwzs  originally  reprefented  under  the  name 
of  Oldcafile.  Ine  contraction  of  the  original  name  Old,  left 
Ending  in  the  firft  edition,  as  the  prolocutor  of  one  of  FaiftafT's 
foecchcs,  this  addrcfs  of  ««  Old  lad  of  the  caftle!*  the  Epilogue  to 
King  Henry  V.  plainly  underftood,  the  tradition  mennoned  by^ 
Mr.  Rowe,  and  the  united  teftimony  of  contemporary  or  fuc- 
ceeding  writers,  not  to  infift  on  the  opinions  of  the  moil  eminent 
criticlu  and  commentaton,  feem  irrefragable*  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  "  if  the  verfes  be  examined  in  which  the  name  of  Falfiajf 
occurs,  it  will  be  found  that  OidcafiU  could  not  have  Hood  in  thoie 
places ;"  and  that  **  thofe  only  wno  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
pur  author's  hiftory  and  works,  can  fuppofe  him  to  have  undergone 
the  labour  of  new-writing  each  vtrfc/'  Thefe  verfes,  I  bdieve* 
are  in  number  ,^mw;  and  why  he,  who  wrote  between  thirty  and 
forty  plays  widi  eafe,  cannot  be  realbniMy  fappofed  to  have  fnb* 
mittea  to  the  drudgery  of  new-writing/n;^  Unes,  to  introduce  an 
alteradon  commanded  by  his  fovereigp,  is  to  me  ntterlv  incoro- 
prehenfible.  But  what  need  after  Si,  of  new-writing  r  There 
was  but  a  fingle  fyllable,  in  difoence  between  the  two  names,  to 
^ftipplied;  which mi^ farely  be eft£tcd« in  foree places  at kaft» 
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wiAotiC  an  etididy  neW  liHd  The ytdc9iktp6Sdsm  arc,  at pttitad, 

1.  "  Away,  good  Ned.     Fa^afiwe^  to  death;" 

2.  **  And  aikii^  ewtij  ohe  for  ix  John  Fdftaf,'* 

$*  "  Give  me  my  fword  «id  ckok;  Falftmf^oodi  nivfat;'' 
4*  ''  Now,  i^i^^  whct«  baiTt  joa  been  all  In  whfle^' 
$•  '<  Fate  70a  weU,  Palftajf,  I,  in  tty  conditioft;" 

6.  '<  WeQ,  yoa  nraft  Mow  ]|)eak  fiif  John  Falftaffhiti" 

7.  «  G6,  cany  fir  jdMi  Faifiuff  to  the  Fleets 
And  oay  be  fupfoM  to  hare  ftood  ori jinalty  thus : 

1.  «  Away,  good  N«i.    OMe^U  fweats  to  death;'* 
«•  *•  And  jrfking  every  one  for  fir  John  OUcaftlei" 

3.  «<  Give flidAyy fword  and  cloak;  good  ni|;ht,d/i^tf^^;'' 
4*  •'  Now,  Oldc^li^  wlwreVe  yoa  been  all  £is  while?"  or« 

"  Oldcafthy  where  have  yon  been  atl  this  whik?" 

5.  **  Fare  you  well,  OldcaftU,  I,  in  my  condition  ;*• 

6.  "  You  muft  now  fpeak  fir  John  Oldciftle  feir;" 

7.  *\  Go,  carry  fir  John  Oldtaftle  to  th'  i  ieet;"  or, 
"  Carry  fir  John  OUeaftU  to  the  Fleet." 

Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  of  thefe  feven  lines,  idaitfifft  adually 
requires  the  name  of  Oldcaftle  to  perfed  the  metre,  which  is  at 
prefent  a  foot  deficient,  and  confequently  afibrds  a  proof  that  it 
was  originally  Written  to  fait  that  name  and  no  other ;  the  fecond 
^xAfifw  do  not  require  the  alteration  of  a  finele  letter;  the  third 
but  a  flight  tranfpofition;  and  the  fourth^  Jtxtbt  and  feuenth^  the 
addition  at  moft  of  a  fingle  fyllable.  So  that  all  this  mighty 
labour,  whichi  no  oile  acquainted  with  our  author's  hiftory  and 
works  can  fuppofe  him  to  have  undergone,  confided  in  the  fub- 
ftitufion  of  Falftaff  for  OtdcafiU^  the  tranfoofition  of  ttMo  ^wordr, 
and  the  addition  of  three  J)llables !  a  prodigious  and  infurmount- 
able  fictrgue  to  be  fore!  which  mieht  have  taken  no  lefs  fpace  than 
two  long  minutes ;  and  which,  aro:r  all,  he  might  probably  and 
^rfely  commit  to  the  players. 

However  the  charader  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  in  the  original 
play,  might  be  performed,  he  doe*;  not,  from  anv  pafiage  now  in 
tt,  appear  to  have  been  either  a  pamper* d  fluttox  or  a  etywardi 
SHui  thereibre  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  afl  thofe  extrads  from 
early  writers,  in  which  Oldcaftle  is  thus  defcribed,  refer  to  our 
author's  charader  fo  called,  and  not  to  the  old  play.  Ifitbef 
true  that  (>ieen  Elizabeth,  on  feeing  both  or  either  of  thefe  pla^a 
of  Henry  IF.  commanded  Shakfpeare  to  produce  his  fat  knignt  m 
t  difilerent  fitoation,  ihe  might  at  the  fame  rime,  out  of  refped  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Cobham,  have  fignified  a  defire  that  he 
would  change  hb  name;  which,  being  already  acquainted  with 
another  cowardly  kn^ht  of  the  fiune  dmftiaa  name,  one  Sir  Jahm 
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Fml^ffe,  in  the  old  pLnr  of  Hemy  FI.  (for  both  HiUaftd  Ho. 
lin(h<3  call  him  rightly  Fafiolfe)  he  was  able  to  do  without  hanng 
the  trouble  to  invent  or  hunt  after  a  new  one ;  not  perceiving  or 
regarding  the  confofion  which  the  tranifer  would  natnrally  make 
between  the  two  charaden.  However  this  may  have  been,  there 
b  every  reafon  to  bdieve  that  when  thefe  two  plays  came  ont  of 
our  author's  hands,  the  name  of  Oldcaftle  fnppiied  the  place  of 
Falfiaf.  He  continued  Ned  and  Gadfiill^  and  why  (hould  he 
abandon  Oldcaftle  f  a  name  and  charader  to  which  die  public  was 
already  familiarifed,  and  whom  an  audience  would  indisputably  bt 
much  more  ^lad  to  fee  along  with  his  old  compmons  than  a 
ftranger ;  if  indeed  our  author  himfdf  did  not  at  uie  time  he  was 
writing  thefe  dramas,  take  the  ^/>  John  Oldcaftle  of  the  original 
play  to  be  a  real  hiftorical  perfonage,  as  neceflarily  oonnedled  with 
his  ftory  as  Ual  or  Hot/fmr.    Ritson. 


Mr,  Tollbt'j  Opinion  concerning  the  Mo&Ris  Dance&8  uftm  te 
Winda*w* 

THE  celebration  of  May-day,  which  is  repreiented  upon  my 
window  of  painted  glafs,  is  a  very  ancient  cultom,  that  has  been 
obferved  by  noble  and  royal  perfonages,  as  well  as  by  the  vulvar. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  that  early  on  May- 
day **  furth  goth  al  the  court,  both  moft  and  left,  to  fetche  me 
fiouris  freih,  and  braunch,  and  blome."  Hiftorians  record,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Henry  the  Eighth  with  his  courtiers 
«*  rofe  on  Majr-day  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs;  and 
they  went  with  uieir  bows  and  arrows  fliooting  to  the  wood." 
Stowe's  Survey  of  London  informs  us,  that  **  every  parifh  there,  or 
two  or  three  pariihes  joining  together,  had  their  Mayings;  and  did 
fetch  in  May-poles,  with  diverie  warlike  (hews,  with  good  archers, 
Morrice  Dancers,  and  other  devices  for  paftime  all  the  day  long." 
Shakfpeare*  fays  it  was  "  impoflible  to  make  the  people  flecp  on 
May  mominff ;  and  that  they  rofe  early  to  obferve  the  rite  of  May." 
The  court  of  King  James  the  Firft,  and  the  populace,  long  prc- 
ferved  the  obfervance  of  the  day,  as  Spelman  s.  Glojfary  remarks 
under  the  word,  Maiuma. 

•  Kwg  Hmy  Villi  Aa  V.  fc  iii.  «ad  Midfnmmer  Night' t  Drmn^  Ad  IV. 
fc.  i. 
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Better  iddges  mav  decide,  that  the  infHtation  6f  dus  feftivity 
•ri|;iiiated  from  the  Koman  Floralia,  or  from  the  Celtic  la  Beltine* 
while  I  conceive  it  derived  to  as  from  our  Gothic  anceftors.  Oiaut 
Magmu  de  Gentibm  SeptentrionalibtUy  Lib.  XV.  c.  viiL  fays  "  that 
after  their  long  winter  from  the  begimiing  of  O^ber  to  the  end 
o£  April,  the  northern  nations  have  a  caftom  to  welcome  the  re- 
taming  fplendor  of  the  fan  with  dancing,  and  mutaally  to  fcaft 
each  cmier,  rejoicio?  that  a  better  feafon  for  fiihing  and  hunting 
was  approached."  In  honour  of  May-day  the  Gotlu  and  fouthera 
Swedes  had  a  mock  battle  between  fammer  and  winter,  which 
ceremony  is  retained  in  the  lile  of  Man,  where  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians  had  been  for  a  long  time  mailers.  It  appears  from 
Holinflied's  Cbronkli,  Vol.  III.  p.  314,  or  in  the  ytsu  1306. 
diat,  before  that  time,  in  country  towns  the  young  folks  choie  a 
fummer  king  and  aueen  for  fport  to  dance  alK>ut  Maypoles* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  their  majefties  had  proper  attendants^ 
or  fuch  as  would  beft  divert  the  fpcftators ;  and  we  may  prefuroe, 
that  fome  of  the  cbaraAers  varied,  as  fafhions  and  cuftoms  altered* 
About  half  a  century  afterwards,  a  great  addition  feems  to  have 
been  made  to  the  diverfion  by  the  introdudion  of  the  Morris  or 
Moorifh  dance  into  it,  which,  as  Mr.  Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Milton,  with  ereat  probability  conjedures,  was  firft  brought  into 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  when  John  of  Gaunt  re- 
turned from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  to  afiift  Peter,  King  of 
Caflile,  againft  Henry  the  Baftard.  **  This  dance,"  fays  Mr. 
Peck,  '*  was  ufually  performed  abroad  by  an  equal  number  of 
voung  men,  who  danced  in  their  (hirts  with  ribbands  and  little 
oells  about  their  legs.  Bat  here  in  England  the^  have  always  an 
odd  perfon  betides,  being  a  boy*  dreiTed  in  a  girl's  habit,  whom 
they  call  Maid  Marian,  an  old  favourite  charader  in  the  fport." 
•*  Thus,"  as  he  obfervcs  in  the  words  of  Shakfpeare,+  "  they  made 
more  matter  for  a  May  morning :  having  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove- 
Tuefday,  a  Morris  for  May-day." 

We  are  authorized  by  the  poets,  Ben  Jonfon  and  Drayton,  to 
call  fome  of  the  repretentations  on  my  window  Morris  Dancers, 
though  I  am  uncertam  whether  it  exhibits  one  Moorifh  perfonage ; 
as  none  of  them  have  black  or  tawny  faces,  nor  do  they  brandifh 
fwords  or  ftaves  in  their  hands, ;{;  nor  are  they  in  their  fliirts 

*  It  Is  evident  from  feveral  authors,  that  Maid  Marian*t  part  was  frequently 
performed  by  a  young  woman,  and  often  by  one,  as  I  think,  of  unfuUied  repnta. 
tion.     Our  Marian*s  deportment  is  decent  and  graceful. 

t  riodftb  Night,  Aa  III.  fc.  iv.     jilTs^ell  that  ends  vhH,  A€t  II:  fc.  if. 

X  In  the  Morifco  the  dancers  held  fwords  in  their  hands  with  the  points 
vpward,  (ays  Dr.  Johnfon*s  note  in  Ansonj  and  Cleopatra,  A6t  III.  fc  ix.  The 
Goths  did  the  iame  in  their  miliury  dance,  fays  Olaus  Magnus,  Lib*  XV. 
eh*  xxiiif  Haydocke*i  txanOation  ofLomaxisoM  Painting,  I59^>  Book  U«  p.  54^ 
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adorned  widi  ribbons.  Weind  in  Oltuu  Mafmt,  tlutt  tiie  aoitliern 
satione  danced  with  braft  beUt  aboat  tbeir  kjMet>  and  fiiefa  we 
bavb  open  feveral  ot  thefb  (igan$,  v^ko  wny  perhaps  be  the  ori* 
ginal  Englilh  joerfennert  in  a  May-ganoe  before  ihc  intfodoAioa 
of  the  i^  Morrif  dance.  Howeiwr  this  nay-  be,  the  window 
exhibiti  a  fayoarite  diyevfion  of  oar  aBoefton  m  dl  its  pruicipd 

Erts.  I  (hall  endcavovr  to  explain  feaie  of  the  charadtera,  and 
compHcnent  to  the  lady  I  will  begin  the  dricription  widi  the 
front  rank,  in  which  (he  is  Rationed.  I  am  Ibrtnnate  enough  to 
have  Mr.  SteeveM  think  with  me,  that  tonre  i.  mw^  be  de^aed 
fer  the  Baviaa  fbd,  or  the  fool  with  the  £d>berinff  Inb,  at  Bavon, 
in  Cotmve's  Fretiek  DiSiomaiy,  means  a  Mb  Ibr  a  flabbohig  dkQd; 
and  this  figure  hat  fuch  a  bib,  and  a  childiih  finplicity  in  hit 
eoontenance.  Mr.  Steerens  refers  to  a  pafla#e  in  BeaiUMfit  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  Ti^  Ttvo  NoSk  Km/mett,  by  whidi  it  wptpan 
that  the  Bavian  in  the  Morris  dance  was  a  tnmbler,  and  nmniclud 
the  barking  of  a  doe*  I  apprehend  that  feveral  of  the  Morris 
dancers  on  ny  win^sw  tumbled  occafionaUy,  and  exerted  tiie 
chief  feat  of  their  adivity,  when  d^y  were  afide  the  Majr.|)ole; 
and  I  af^diend  that  jigs,  hornpipes,  aoKi  the  hay,  wore  theur  diief 
dances. 

It  will  certainly  be  tedious  to  defcribe  the  colours  of  the  dicfles, 
but  the  talk  is  attempted  ummi  an  intimation,  diat  it  mieht  not  be 
altogether  unaccepuble.  The  Bavian's  cap  is  red,  faced  with  yel- 
low, his  bib  yeUow^  his  doublet  blue,  his  bofe  red,  and  his  (noes 
black. 

Figure  2.  is  the  celebrated  Maid  Marian,  who,  at  queen  of  Ma^, 
hat  a  golden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  flofper,  at 
the  emblem  of  fbmnier.  The  dower  ieemt  defigned  for  a  red  pkk, 
bnt  the  ppintals  are  omitted  by  the  engraver,  who  copied  from  a 
drawing  with  the  like  mi(take«  Olatu  Magnnt  mentions  the  arti- 
ficial raifing  of  flowers  6>r  the  edebration  of  May-day;  and  the 
fuppofition  of  the  like  prance  *  here  will  account  for  the  QO^cn 
of  May  having  in  her  hand  any  particnlar  flower  before  the  ieafon 
of  its  natural  production  in  nits  cltmatCi  Her  ve(hffe  was  once 
£iihionable  in  tne  higheft  degfee.  It  was  anciently  the  cuftcua  for 
maiden  ladies  to  wear  their  hairf  diflievdied  at  tbeb  coronations. 


fays  s  **  There  are  other  aAioni  of  dancing  ofed,  asof  thofe  who  are  reprcicDted 
with  weapons  in  their  hands  going  round  in  a  ring,  capering  ikilfvlly,  jlb«inf  their 
notspoHs  after  the  maaner  of  the  Morris,  with  diters  aftkos  of  meeting,**  &c* 
«<  Others  hanging  Morris  hells  upon  their  ankles.** 

•  Markhxn*stnHiflationofHer«fta(ch*s  Huftandry,  1631,  obferves,  «  diat 
gUliflowcrs,  fet  in  |i«|ts  and  carried  into  vaulu  or  cellars,  have  towered  all  the 
winter  long,  through  t^  waroviefs  pf  th(P  place.** 

f  Leland*s  C$l/eSam0f  1770,  Vol.  IV.  p.  S19,  293,  V9L  V.  p.  33s,  sod 
UoliAihcd,  Vol.  UI.  p.  901,  931  s  and  Cm  CapUtt  la  ftpebnan**  Qbfi^. 
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Aolr  nintUi^  and  periuM  on  aB  tfkmSM,  Mrmmtkn.    Mamret. 


very 

lUB^ging  down  beUnd  tho  vAiolc  kngdi  of  the  bodf-**Thi8  fiagh 
iBiipte  fn£ki«tly  gylaini  tbe  diefe  of  Marian'i  bieiuL  Her  cmf 
k  porple*  her  farooat  blue,  her  cufi  white,  the  ikirts  of  her  robe 
jpdlow,  the  fleerea  of  a  carnation  cokwr,  and  her  ftomacher  red 
wkha  yeilow  laoe  in  esois  bars.  In  Shak{pea«e's  play  of  Henry  VI I h 
Anne  Boflen  at  her  coronrtion  it  im  beriah^  or  as  Holinihra  fays, 
'^  her  hair  han^  down,"  bat  on  her  head  (be  had  a  coif  with 
a  eirclet  j^at  it  fall  of  rich  ftones. 

Hnre  j»  ia  a  friar  in  the  full  clerical  tcuifure,  with  the  cha|^ 
of  white  and  red  beads  in  hit  riffht  hand ;  and,  cocpreffiTe  of  hia 
profeBbd  kiinfli^,  his  eyoi  aie  caft  opon  the  ffromd.  His  corded 
girdle,  and  his  n^let  habtt,  denote  him  to  be  of  the  Francifcan 
order,  or  one  of  the  grey  friars,  as  they  were  commonly  called 
from  the  colour  of  their  apparel,  which  was  a  roflet  or  a  biown 
n^t*  as  Holinihed,  15S6,  Vol.  HI.  p.  789,  obferves.  Hie 
mixture  of  eoloars  in  his  habit  aM^  be  fcfembled  to  a  grey  clood, 
fainthr  ^gcdwithredby  thebeaansof  therifiDgfiin,  imdftfeaked 
with  bbck ;  and  fneh  peihi^  was  Shakfpeare's  Aarora,  or  **  the 
mom  in  roflet  mantle  dad."  Hamlet,  Ad  I.  fc*  i.  The  friar's 
fioddngs  are  red,  his  red  girdle  is  ornamented  with  a  golden  twif^» 
and  wim  a  golden  taifel.  At  his  girdle  hangs  a  wallet  for  the  re- 
ca>tion  of  provifion,  the  only  revenue  of  the  mendicant  orders  of 
roigious,  who  were  named  WaUeteers  or  bndget^bearers.  It  was 
cuflomary  *  in  fbimer  times  for  the  pricA  and  people  in  proceffioa 
to  go  to  fiune  adjoimn^  wood  on  lnay»day  monung,  and  return 
in  a  fort  of  triuinph  widi  a  May-pole,  boughs,  fiowers,  garlands^ 
and  fuch  like  tokens  of  die  ^ng ;  and  as  the  grey  friars  were 
held  in  very  ereat  efteem,  perhaot  on  this  occa&on  thieir  attendance 
was  freqncs^  mqncflMU  Moil  of  Shakfpeare's  friars  are  Fran* 
cifcans.  Mr.  Steevens  ingenioafiy  fo^^gefts,  that  as  Marian  was 
the  name  of  Robin  Hood's  beloved  miibeia,  and  as  (he  was  the 
queen  of  May,  the  Morris  friar  was  defigned  for  friar  Tack,  chap, 
lain  to  Robin  Hoid,  king  of  May,  as  lG>bin  Hood  is  ftyled  in  ^r 

*  See  MaH  induaio  in  Cfyirert  taw  Dia'mmy,  When  tht  parlih  prfefti 
were  inhibited  by  tbe  diocefaQ  to  affift  in  tbe  May  games,  the  Fraocifcaas  might 
give  attendance,  as  being  exempted  from  epifcppal  jurifdi^ion. 

SjUendid  giidks  appear  to  have  been  a  great  aiticle  of  mooaftick  6nery. 
Wykeham,  in  his  Vifitatio  Nota^UU^  prohibits  the  Canons  of  Selborne  any  longer 
wearing  filkcn  girdles  ornamented  with  gold  or  filver :  "  ZoniiVe  fericls  auri  vcl 
trgenti  ornatum  habentibus."  Sec  Natural  Hifiorj  and  4nt't^uit'w  of  Sflhorae^ 
P»  37 J>  «»</  Appendix^  p.  459.     Holt  Whiti. 
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David  DalrTmple's  cxtnAs  firom  die  book  of  tfae  Unkferfid  KMt, 
in  the  year  1C76. 

Figure  4.  has  been  taken  to  be  Madan'a  geatlemaa-niher.    Mr* 
Steevens  coniiden  him  as  Marian's  paramour^  who  in  deUcacjr  ap» 
pears  uncovered  before  her ;  and  as  it  was  a  cnftom  for  betrothed 
perfons  to  wear  fbme  mark  for  a  token  of  their  nmtoal  em»» 
ment,  he  thinks  that  the  crofs-ihaped  flower  on  the  head  of  mis 
figure,  and  the  flower  in  Marian's  hand,  denote  their  efpeu£d»  or 
tontraa.     Spenfer's  Shepherd's  Calendar,  Apiil,  fpecifies  the  flow- 
ers worn  of  paramours  to  be  the  pink,  the  purple  colomfaine,  gilU- 
flowers,  carnations,  and  fops  in  wine.     I  fuppofe  the  flower  in 
Marian's  hand  to  be  a  pink,  and  this  to  be  a  ftock-giOiibwer,  or 
the  Heiperis,  dame's  violet,  or  queen's  eilliflower ;  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  deiigned  for  an  ornamental  ribbon*    An  eminent  boia- 
nift  apprehends  the  flower  upon  the  man's  head  to  be  an  Epime- 
dium.    Many  particulars  ot  this  figure  refismble  Abfolon,  the  na- 
rifli  clerk  in  Cnaucer's  Millers  TaU,  fuch  as  his  curled  and  golden 
hair,  his  kirtle  of  watchet,  his  red  hofe,  and  Paul's  windows  cor- 
vin  on  his  flioes,  that  is,  his  flioes  pinked  and  cut  into  Ix^es,  like 
the  windows  of  St«  Paul's  ancient  church.    My  window  jpiainly 
exhibits  upon  his  right  thigh  a  yellow  fcrip  or  pouch,  in  which  be 
might,  as  treafurer  to  the  company,  put  the  coUcded  pence,  whidi 
be  might  receive,  though  the  cordeher  muft,  by  the  rules  of  hit 
order,  carrv  no  money  about  him.     If  this  figure  flioold  not  be 
allowed  to  oe  a  pariih  clerk,  I  incline  to  call  him  Hocus  Pocns,  or 
feme  juffgler  attendant  upon  the  mafter  of  the  hobby-horie,  as 
«<  iaire  de  tours  de  (joucr  de  la)  gibeciere,"  in  Boyer's  Ficadi 
Diaionary,  fienifies  to  play  tricks  by  virtue  of  Hocus  Pocns.  His 
red  ftomacher  has  a  yellow  lace,  and  his  fhoes  are  yellow,    fien 
Jonfon  mendons  **  Hokos  Pokos  in  a  ju^er's  jericin,"  which 
Skinner  derives  from  kirtlekin;  that  is,  a^ort  iurtk,  and  fuch 
feems  to  be  the  coat  of  this  fieure. 

Fkure  5.  is  the  fiunous  hobby-horie,  who  was  often  forgotten 
or  dilufed  in  the  Morris  dance,  even  after  .Maid  Marian,  the  friar, 
and  the  fool,  were  continued  in  it,  as  is  intimated  in  Ben  Joofon's 
mafque  of  The  Metamorphofed  Gipfies,  and  in  his  EnUHainmem  of 
4he  Slueen  and  Friuce  at  Mhorpe.*    Our  hobby  is  a  ipirited  horfc 

•  Vol.  VI.  p.  93,  of  Whilley's  edition,  1756 ; 

««  Clo,  They  fliould  be  Morris  dancers  by  their  gingle>  but  they  hire  no  napkins. 
«  Co€»  No,  nor  a  hobby-horie. 

«  Clo.  Oh,  he*s  cfttn  Ibrgotten,  that's  no  rule  \  but  there  is  no  Maid  Marian 
nor  friar  amongft  them,  which  is  the  iurer  nurk.** 
VoJ.V.  p.  211: 

«  But  fee,  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot. 

«  Fool,  it  moft  be  your  lot 

«  To  fupply  his  want  with  faces, 

«  And  iboie  other  bofibon  grsces.** 
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•f  paftdxNUfdi  in  whi^  the  mi^er  dances/  and  diij>layB  tridcs  of 
keerdemain^  fach  as  the  threading  of  the  needle^  the  mimicking 
€t  the  whigh«hie,  and  the  daggers  in  the  nofe,  &c.  as  Ben  Jon« 
ibn»edit.  17569  Vol.  I.  p.  fji,  acquaints  us,  and  therebyr  explains 
the  (woids  in  the  man's  cheeks.  What  u  fluck  in  the  horie's 
month  I  appfehend  to  be  a  ladle  omameoted  with  a  riU>on. .  Its 
afe  was  to  receive  the  fpedlators'  pecnntary  dcmations.  The  crim* 
Ion  fbot-doth  fretted  with  gold,  the  ^;olden  bit»  the  purple  bridle 
with  a  golden  taflel,  and  ftudded  with  gdd;  the  man's  purple 
Bumde  with  a  golden  border,  vrbkk  is  latticed  with  purple,  nis 
solden  crown,  porple  cap  with  a  red  feather,  and  with  a  golckn 
knop,  induce  me  to  think  him  to  be  the  kmz  of  May ;  though  he 
now  appears  as  a  juggler  and  a  ba£bon.  Wc  are  to  recoiled  the 
fimi^icity  of  ancient  times»  which  knew,  not  pdite  literature,  and 
delighted .  in  jefters,  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  pantomimes.  The 
emperor  Lewis  the  Debonair  not  only  ^t  for  fuch  adors  upon 
great  feftivals,  but  out  of  complai&nce  to  the  people  was  obliged 
to  aifift  at  their  plays,  thou^  he  was  averfe  to  publick  (hews. 
Queen.  Elizabeth  was  entertained^  at  Kenelworth  with  Italian  tum- 
blers, Morris  dancers,  &c.  The  colour  of  the  hobby-horfe  is  a 
reddifh  white,  like  the  beantifid  blofibm  of  the  peach-tree.  The 
man's  coat  or  doublet  is  the  only  one  upon  the  window  that  has 
buttons  i^^  it,  and  the  right  fide  of  it  is  yellow,  and  the  left  red. 
Such  a  particoloured  iacket,+  and  hofc  in  the  like  manner,  were 
occafionally  fafhionable  from  Chaucer's  days  to  fien  Jonfon's,  who, 
in  Epigram  75,  fbeaks  of  a  **  partie-per-pale  picture,  one  half 
drawn  m  £o!kmn  Cyprus,  the  other  cobweb  lawn." 

Figure  6.  ieems  to  be  a  clown,  peafimt,  or  yeoman,  by  his 
brown  viiage,  notted  hair,  and  robnft  limbs.  |  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  The  T*wo  N^bU  Km/men,  a  clown  is  placed  next 
to  the  fiavian  fool  in  the  Morris  dance ;  and  this  figure  is  next  to 
him  on  the  file,  or  in  the  downward  line.  His  bonnet  is  red,  faced 
with  yellow,  his  jacket  red,  his  fieeres  yellow,  ftriped  acrofs  or 
rayed  with  red,  the  upper  part  of  his  hde  is  like  the  fieeves,  iM^d 
the  lower  part  is  a  coarle  deep  purple,  his  (hoes  red. 

Figure  7.  by  the  fuperior  neatnefs  of  his  dreis,  may  be  a  franklin 
or  a  gentleman  of  fortune*    His  hair  is  curled^  his  bonnet  purple. 


♦  Pr.  Plot'?  Hiftoij  <f  Sutfordfinrtf  p.  434,  mentions  a  dance  by  a  hobby- 
horfe  and  fix  others. 

f  Holinflied,  1586,  Vol.  IIX.  p.  316,  805,  811,  844,  963.  WhaUey*a 
edition  of  Ben  Jonfon,  Vol.  VI.  p.  148.  Scowe*8  Survey  of  London^  17^ 
Book  V.  p.  164,  166.     Urry*8  Chuucer,  p.  198. 

X  So,'  in  Chaucer's  Canterhmry  Talaf  the  yeoman  is  thos  defcrib^d :  **  A 
AOtt  hede  had  he,  with  a  brown  thsige.** 

Again,  in  Tbt  fFUUtv^s  T^ars,  by  Chapman,  ^l%i  **  — i—yottr  ^tt^ft^M 
country  gentleman/* 
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hu  donUet  ltd  with  gathtied  flttfci,  vd  hit  ytUi^  i 
heed  with  red*  His  hofe  ced,  ftnped  icroft  or  nyed  with  a  vUiiik 
brown,  and  fpotted  hrowii«  Hit  cod-fkee  it  yeUow,  and  ibaie 
hu  (hoct* 

Figure  8«  the  Mjnr jpole»  it  painaid  ytUov  aad  hbck  ia  ipiiil 
lines.  Spdman's  GUffiny  mcntioiit  the  caftom  of  trntBia^  a  tril 
May-pole  painted  with  Ttiioat  coloart.  Shakfoeate,  in  urn,  |^ 
of  A  Midfitmmer  Night's Drtmm,  AA  lU.  fc.  iL  Wtlu  of  aovnttdl 
May-pole*  Upon  our  pole  are  di^dayed  St.  (icoigc't  fed  cnA, 
or  the  baimer  of  Englaad,  aad  a  white  peoaon  or  fticaier  aai« 
Uazooed  with  a  lad  croft  temnnatiBg  like  the  fabde  erf*  a  fwoidft 
hot  the  delineation  thereof  it  much  fiuled*  It  it  plahi  howcvci 
from  an  infpedion  of  the  window,  that  the  aprieat  line  of  the 
crofs,  which  it  diinatcd  in  the  engranng,  (hond  be  contimioat.* 
Keyiler,  in  p.  78,  of  hit  Northern  mui  Cekic  Jmiipitia^  gma  at 
perhaps  the  original  of  May-poles ;  and  that  the  Fnach  a&d  to 
cred  them  >^)pcars  aife  mm  Mczeray's  Hiftm^  •/  ibeir  Kmg 
MfftrjlV,  and  irom  a  paflage  in  Stowe's  Cbrm^ek  in  the  year  1 560* 
Mr*  Theobald  and  Dr.  Wanmiton  aeqoaiat  ot  dut  die  NSay-g 
and  particularly  fome  of  the  charadect  in  tbeat,  becaott  c 
tionable  to  the  puritanical  homour  of  fbtmer  timet*  fiy  an 
nance  of  the  Romp  ParHamcnt  f  in  Ajpril,  1644*  all  May-ipolet 
were  taken  down  aad  removed  by  the  conftablet  and  chorch* 
wardens,  &c*  After  the  Reftocataoa  they  were  permitied  to  he 
cre^kd  again.  I  apprehend  they  are  now  generally  omegaaded 
and  unfrecpeatcd,  bat  we  ftill  on  May-day  a&n  mir  dooit  in  the 
country  with  flowert  and  the  boiM;ht  of  birdi,  which  tree  wm 
efpecially  honoared  on  the  iame  fe&val  by  onr  Goduc  ancefcm* 

To  prcwc  fisare  9*  to  be  Tom  the  Piper,  Mr*  Steerent  hat  vcr^ 
h^ipily  qaoted  diefe  linet  from  Drayton't  chicd  Edogne : 
**  Mvfelf  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 
*'  Wno  io  beftirs  him  in  tbe  Monria  dance 
"  For  penny  wage." 

Hit  taboor,  tabour-ftick,  and  pne,  atteft  hit  profeffon;  the 
fi»ther  in  hit  cap,  hit  Airord«  aad  ftlifer-4indofed  (Ueld,  ntajde* 


*  St.  James  was  the  apoft^  and  patron  of  Spain,  and  the  knights  of  his 
order  were  the  mo^  honourable  there  \  and  the  eofign  that  they  wore,  was  white, 
charged  wiiha  red  crofs  in  Uie  fom  of  a  fword.^  The  pennon  or  ftreamer  upon 
the  May-pole  feenu  to  contain  Aicfa  a  crofs.  If  lius  coajeAure  be  admitted,  we 
have  the  banner  of  England  and  the  enfign  of  Spain  opon  the  May-pole ;  and 
perhaps  from  diis  drcomftance  we  may  inier  that  the  glaA  was  punted  during 
the  marriage  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Spain.  For  an  account  i 
the  enflgn  of  the  knights  of  St.  Tames,  fee  AAfnole*s  H^hr^  tftbi  Ordar  ^  tki 

f  This  ihould  have  been  called  the  Xkm^  Parlhanrat*  The  JLitmf  PariiameBt 
if»  in  06:nt*%  time.    Rata* 
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Chanoer»  1721,  p,  i8i,  fays :  «♦  Minftrels  ofcd  « red  hat."  Tom 
Jtper't  boimet  is  red,  i^ced  or  tarned  up  with  yellow,  his  doablet 
Uoe,  the  fleevet  blue,  turned  up  with  yellow,  fomethiog  like  red 
nwftttaes  at  his  wrifb,  oTer  his  doublet  is  a  red  garment,  like  a 
(bort  cloak  with  arm-holes,  and  with  a  yellow  cape,  hb  bofe  ted, 
and  gamiihed  acrofs  and  perpendicularly  on  the  thighs,  with  a 
nerrow  ^llow  lace.  This  ornamental  trioiining  feems  to  be  called 
diiip'tlugh'd  in  Grey's  edition  of  Butlet^s  Hudihrasi  and  fooie- 
dung  a]inoft  fimilar  occurs  la  L0ve*t  Lahmr't  Uft,  A&,  IV.  fc,  ii, 
where  the  poet  mentions,  **  Rhimes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's 
hofe.''    riis  (hoes  are  brown. 

Fij;ufes  10.  and  ii«  have  been  thought  to  be  Flemings  or 
Spamafds»  and  the  latter  a  Morifco*  The  bonnet  of  figure  lo.  ii 
red,  turned  up  with  blue,  his  jacket  red  with  red  fleeves  down  the 
arras,  his  ftomacber  white  with  a  red  lare,  his  hofe  yellow,  ftriped 
acrofs  or  rayed  with  blue,  and  fpotted  blue,  the  under  part  of  hi* 
hofe  blue,  his  (hoes  are  pinked,  and  they  are  of  a  light  colour.  I 
am  at  a  1<^  to  name  the  penaant-like  (lips  waving  from  his 
ihoulders,  but  I  will  venture  to  call  them  (ide-deeves  or  long 
fleeves,  flit  into  two  or  three  carts.  Thf  poet  Hocclive  or  Occleve, 
about  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  or  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
mentions fide-fleeves  of  penoylefs  grooms,  which  fwept  the  ground; 
and  do  not  the  two  following  quotations  infer  the  uie  or  fidhion 
of  two  pair  of  fleeves  upon  one  gown  or  doublet  f  It  is  aflced  in 
the  appoidix  to  Bulwer's  Anifaial Ch^gilhg :  "  What  ufeis  there 
of  any  other  than  ariming  fleeves,  which  anfwer  the  proportion  of 
the  arm?'*  In  MuchASo  almt  Nmbmg,  X€t  III.  k.  iv.  a  lady'a 
eown  is  defcribed  with  down-fleeves,  and  fide*fleeves,  that  is,  as 
I  conceive  it,  with  fleeves  down  the  arms,  and  with  another  pair 
of  fleeves,  flit  open  before  from  the  (boulder  to  the  bottom  or 
almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  by  this  means  unfuftained  by  the  arma 
and  hangiBg  down  by  her  fides  to  the  ground  or  as  low  as  her 
gown*  If  fuch  fleeves  were  flit  downwards  into  four  parts,  they 
would  be  quartered ;  and  Holi»4hed  (ays :  **  that  at  a  royal  mum* 
rocry,  Henry  VIII.  and  fifteen  others  appeared  in  Almain  jackets, 
with  long  quartered  fleeves;"  and  I  confider  the  bipartite  or 
tripartite  fleeves  of  figures  ip.  ai>d  ||.  as  only  a fmall  variation  of 
that  bS^htu  Mr.  Steeveos  thinks  the  winged  fleeves  of  figures 
lo.  and  II.  are  alluded  to  ia  Beaumoat  and  Fletcher  in  72ir 
Pilgrim : 

•*  That  fairy  rogue  that  haunted  me 

**  He  has  fleeves  like  dragon's  wings.'* 

.And  he  thinks  that  from  thefe  perhaps  the  fluttecine  flreamers 
of  the  prefent  Morris  dancers  in  SuOfex  may  be  derived.  Markham's 
Art  of  Anglings  *^35».  orders  the  angler's  apparel  to  be  **  without 
hanging  fleeves,  waving  loofe,  like  (ails." 
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•  Figure  1 1.  has  upon  his  head  a  filvcr  coronet,  a  purple  cap  wiA 
a  red  feather,  and  with  a  golden  knop.  In  my  opinion  he  pcr- 
fonates  a  nobleman,  for  I  incline  to  think  that  various  ranks  of  life 
were  meant  to  be  rcprcfented  upon  my  window.  He  has  a  poft  of 
honour,  or,  *«  a  flation  in  the  valued  file,*  which  here  feems  to 
be  the  middle  row,  and  which  according  to  my  conje^re  com- 
prehends the  queen,  the  king,  the  May-pole,  and  the  nobleman* 
The  golden  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  mafter  of  the  hobby-horfe, 
denotes  pre-eminence  of  rank  over  figure  ii.  not  only  by  the 
greater  value  of  the  metal,  +  but  bv  the  fuperior  number  of  points 
raifed  upon  it.  The  (hoes  are  olackilh,  the  hofc  red,  (biped 
acrofs  or  rayed  with  brown  or  with  a  darker  red,  his  codpiece 
yellow,  his  doublet  yellow,  with  yellow  fide-llceves,  and  red 
arznine  (leeves,  or  down-fleeves.  The  form  of  his  doublet  is  re- 
markable. There  is  great  variety  in  the  drelTes  and  attitudes  of 
the  Morris  dancers  on  the  window,  but  an  ocular  obfervation  wifl 
give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  this  and  of  other  particulars  than  a 
verbal  defcription. 

Figure  12.  is  the  counterfeit  fool,  that  was  kept  in  the  royal 
palace,  and  in  all  great  houfes,  to  make  fport  for  the  family.  He 
appears  with  all  the  badges  of  his  office ;  the  bauble  in  his  hand, 
and  a  coxcomb  hood  with  affcs  ears  on  his  head.  The  top  of  the 
hood  rifes  into  the  form  of  a  cock's  neck  and  head,  with  a  bell  at 
the  latter;  and  Miniheu's  DtWonaty,  1627,  under  the  word  r^i'i 
comi,  obferves,  that  **  natural  idiots  and  fools  have  [accoftomed] 
and  ftill  do  accuftome  themfelves  to  weare  in  their  cappes  cocke'i 
feathers  or  a  hgt  with  a  necke  and  a  head  of  a  cocke  on  the  top, 
and  a  bell  thereon,"  &c.  His  hood  is  blue,  guarded  or  edged 
with  yellow  at  its  fcalloped  bottom,  his  doublet  is  red,  ftriped 
acrofs  or  rayed  with  a  deeper  red,  and  edged  with  yellow,  his 
gjjrdle  yellow,  his  left  fide  hofe  vellow,  with  a  red  (hoc,  and  his 
right  fide  hofe  blue,  foled  with  red  leather.  Stowe's  Chmucle^ 
1 61 4,  p.  890,  mentions  a  pair  of  cloth-ftockings  foled  with  white 
leather  callea  *•  calhambles,"  that  is,  **  Chau(res  femelles  de  cuir," 
as  Mr.  An(Hs,  on  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  obferves.  The 
fool's  bauble  and  the  carved  head  with  afifes  ears  upon  it  are  all 
yellow.  There  is  in  Olaus  Magnus ,  1555,  P»  ?24»  a  delineation 
of  a  fool,  or  jeder,  with  feveral  bells  upon  his  habit,  with  a 
bauble  in  his  hand,  and  he  has  on  his  head  a  hood  with  afles  ears, 
a  feather,  and  the  refemblance  of  the  comb  of  a  cock.  Such  jefters 
feero  to  have  been  formerly  much  care(fed  by  the  northern  nations, 

*  The  right  hand  file  is  the  firft  in  dignity  and  account,  or  in  degree  of 
value,  according  to  Count  Mantficld*t  D'treffhns  of  War ^  1624. 

t  The  ancient  kings  of  France  wore  gilded  helmets,  the  dukes  and  counts 
wore  filvered  ones.  Se^  Selden*!  Tttln  of  Honour  for  she  raiftd  f^t  rf 
Coromtu 
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efpecially  in  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and  perhaps  our  ancient  jo^ 
€ulator  regis  might  mean  fuch  a  perfon, 

A  gentleman  of  the  higheft  clafs  in  hiflorical  literature,  apipre- 
hends>  that  the  reprefentation  upon  my  window  is  that  of  a  Morris 
dance proceffion  about  a  May-pole;  and. he  inclines  to  think,  yet 
with  many  doubts  of  its  propriety  in  a  modern  painting,  that  the 
perfonages  in  it  rank  in  the  bouftrophedon  iorm. '  By  this  ar- 
rangement (fays  he)  the  piece  feems  to  form  a  regular  whole,  and 
the  train  is  begun  and  ended  by  a  fool  in  the  following  manner : 
Figure  iz.  is  the  well-known  fool.  Figure  1 1.  is  a  Morifco,  and 
figure  ID*  a  Spaniard,  perfons  peculiarly  pertinent  to  the  Morris 
dance;  and  he  remarks  that  the  Spaniard  obvioufly  forms  a  fort 
of  middle  term  betwixt  the  Moorifh  and  the  Enelilh  characters, 
having  the  great  fantaflical  fleeve  of  the  one,  and  the  laced  fto- 
macher  of  the  other.  Figure  9.  is  Tom  the  Piper.  Figure  8. 
the  May-pole.  Then  follow  the  Engiifli  charaders,  reprefenting 
as  he  apprehends,  the  five  great  ranks  of  civil  life.  Figure  7.  is  the 
franklin,  or  private  gentleman.  Figure  6.  is  a  plain  churl  or  villane. 
He  takes  figure  5.  &  man  within  the  hobby-horfe,  to  be  perhaps 
a  Mooriih  king,  and  from  many  circumftances  of  fuperior  grandeur 
plainly  pointed  out  as  the  ereateft  perfonage  of  the  piece,  the 
monarch  of  the  May,  and  the  intended  confort  of  our  Engliih 
Maid  Marian.  Figure  4.  is  a  nobleman.  Figure  3.  the  friar,  the 
rcprefentative  of  all  the  clergy.  Figure  2.  is  Maid  Marian,  queen 
of  May.     Figure  i.  the  Icucr  fool  clofes  the  rear. 

My  defcription  commences  where  this  concludes,  or  I  have  re- 
verfed  this  gentleman's  arrangement,  by  which  in  either  way  the 
irain  begins  and  ends  with  a  fool ;  but  I  will  not  affert  that  fuch  2f 
difbofition  was  defignedly  obfcrved  by  the  painter. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  painted  glafs  there  is  no 
memorial  or  traditional  account  tranfmitted  to  us ;  nor  is  there  any 
date  in  the  room  but  this,  1621,  which  is  over  a  door,  and  which 
indicates  in  mv  opinion  the  year  of  building  the  houfe.  The  book 
of  Sports  or  lofwful  Recreations  upon  Sunday  after  E^enrng-prayers, 
and  upon  Holy-days^  publiftied  by  Kin^  James  in  161 8,  allowed 
May-games,  Morris  oances,  and  the  fettmg  up  of  May-poles;  and, 
as  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  The  Metamorpbofed  Gypfies,  intimates, 
that  Maid  Marian,  and  the  friar,  together  with  the  often  forgotten 
hobby-horfe,  were  fometimes  continued  in  the  Morris  dance  as 
late  as  the  year  1621,  I  once  thought  that  the  glafs  might  be 
ftained  about  that  time;  but  my  prefent  objedions  to  this  are  the 
following  ones.  It  feems  from  the  prologue  to  the  play  of  King 
Henry  VllL  that  Shakfpeare's  fools  fhould  be  dreffcd  "  in  a  long 
motley  coat  guarded  with  yellow;"  but  the  fool  upon  my  window 
is  not  fo  habited ;  and  he  has  upon  his  head  a  hood,  which  I  ap- 
prehend might  be  the  coverture  of  the  fool's  head  before  the  days 
of  Shakfpeare,  when  it  was  a  cap  with  a  comb  like  a  cock's^,  as 
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bodi  Dr.  Waurbattop  and  Dr.  Johnfen  $ffttt,  ttid  they  ftem  jofttbd 
in  doing  fo  from  King  Lear's  fool  giving  Kent  his  ckf^  and  cdlu^ 
it  his  coxcomb.  I  am  uncertain,  wheoer  any  judgement  caa  be 
formed  from  the  manner  of  fpdling  the  infcroUed  inicription  Upon 
die  May-Dole,  upon  which  is  difplayed  the  old  banner  of  EAAad^ 
and  not  tne  union  flag  of  Great  Britain,  or  St  Geotge's  red  ero& 
and  St.  Andrew's  white  crofs  joined  together,  which  was  or^feied 
by  Kine  James  in  i6o6>  as  Stowe's  ChronkU  certtiied.  Only  one 
of  the  i&abkts  has  buttons,  which  I  concrife  weft  common  ittQueeii 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  nor  hare  any  of  the  figures  rul&,  which  Mabii 
commenced  in  the  latter  days  ojf  Henry  VIII.  and  from  their  want 
of  beards  alfo  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe  they  were  delineated  before 
the  year  1535,  when  «'  King  Henry  VIIL  commanded  all  about 
his  court  to  poll  their  hea£,  and  cauied  his  own  to  be  polled, 
and  bis  beard  to  be  notted,  and  no  more  ihaven."  Probabhr  the 
glafs  was  painted  in  his  youthful  days,  when  he  delighted  in  May-^ 
games,  luilefs  it  may  be  judged  to  be  of  much  hi^^  antiquity  by 
almoft  two  centuries. 

Such  are  my  conje^res  upon  a  fubjed  of  fo  much  ob(corily ; 
but  it  is  high  time  to  reiign  it  to  one  more  conrofant  witlt  the 
Mftory  of  our  ancient  drems.    Tollbt. 


THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTH  VOLUME, 
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